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THE    WANDERING   JEW 


VOLUME    I 


PEOLOOUE 

THE    land's    end    OF    TWO    WORLDS 

The  Arctic  Ocean  encircles  with  a  belt  of  eternal  ice  the  desert  con- 
fines of  Siberia  and  North  America — the  uttermost  limits  of  the  Old 
and  New  worlds,  separated  by  the  narrow  channel  known  as  Behring 
Strait. 

The  last  days  of  September  have  arrived. 

The  equinox  has  brought  with  it  darkness  and  northern  storms,  and 
night  will  quickly  close  the  short  and  dismal  polar  day. 

The  sky,  of  a  dull  and  leaden  blue,  is  faintly  lighted  by  a  sun  with- 
out warmth,  whose  white  disk,  scarcely  seen  above  the  horizon,  pales 
before  the  dazzling  1  »rilliaiicy  of  the  snow  that  covers,  as  far  as  the  eyes 
can  reach,  the  ])oundless  steppes. 

To  the  north,  this  desert  is  bounded  by  a  ragged  coast,  bristling 
with  huge  black  rocks. 

At  the  base  of  this  titanic  mass  lies  enchained  the  petrified  ocean, 
whose  spellbound  waves  appear  fixed  as  vast  ranges  of  ice  mountains, 
their  blue  peaks  fading  away  in  the  far-off  snowy  mist. 

Between  the  twin-peaks  of  East  Cape,  the  termination  of  Sil>eria, 
the  sullen  sea  is  seen  to  drive  tall  icebergs  across  a  streak  of  dead 
green. 

There  lies  Behring  Strait. 

xi 
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Opposite  and  toworin;;'  ovor  the  channel  rise  tin*  ^-anite  masses  of 
Cai>o  Prince  of  Wah.'S,  the  headland  of  North  America. 

These  lonely  latitudes  do  not  l>el(»ii<;-  to  the  hahitahle  world;  for  the 
piereuii;'  <iold  shivers  th*^  stones,  splits  the  trees,  and  causes  tlie  earth  to 
burst  asunder,  throwing  forth  showers  of  icy  spangles. 

No  living  being  seems  capable  of  enduring  this  solitude  of  t'l'ost  and 
temjjest,  of  famine  and  death. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  foot-prints  may  be  traced  on  the  snow, 
covering  th<'se  lieadlands  on  «Mther  side  of  Behniig  Strait. 

On  the  American  shore  the  foot-prints  are  small  and  light,  thus 
betraying  the  i>assage  of  a  woman. 

She  has  l)eeii  hastening  up  the  rocky  peak,  whence  th<'  s:teppes  c»f 
8il  >eria  are  visible. 

On  the  latter  ground  foot-prints  larger  and  deeper  betoken  the  pass- 
ing of  a  man. 

He  also  was  on  his  way  to  the  Strait. 

It  would  seem  that  this  man  and  woman  had  arrived  here  from 
opposite  directions,  in  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  one  another  across 
the  arm  of  the  sea  dividing  the  two  worlds — the  Old  and  the  New. 

More  strange  still,  the  man  and  the  woman  have  crossed  the  i<r>li- 
tudes  during  a  terrific  storm ! 

Black  pines,  the  growth  of  centuries,  pointing  their  bent  heads  in 
different  parts  of  the  solitude  like  crosses  in  a  churchyard,  have  been 
uprooted,  rent,  and  hurled  aside  by  the  blasts ! 

Yet  the  two  travelers  face  this  furious  tempest,  which  has  plucked 
up  trees  and  pounded  the  frozen  masses  into  splinters  with  the  roar  of 
thunder. 

They  face  it  without  for  one  single  instant  deviating  from  th<'  direct 
line  hitherto  followed  by  them;  you  can  infer  that  from  the  track  marked 
by  theu*  firm,  equal,  straight  course. 

Who  then  are  these  two  beings  who  advance  thus  calmly  amidst  the 
storms  and  convulsions  of  nature  ? 

Is  it  by  chance  or  design  or  destiny  that  the  seven  nails  in  the  s<^le 
of  the  man's  shoe  form  a  cross  —  thus : 
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Evervwlioro  h<'  leaves  this  inij^iN'SS  Ix'IiukI  liiiu. 

On  the  smooth  and  polished  snow,  these  foot-marks  seom  imi)nnto<l 
by  a  foot  of  I  trass  on  a  mai'l)le  iloor. 

Night  without  twili,i;ht  has  soon  succeeded  day  —  a  in,i;ht  <  >l'  f<  )reT>od- 
ing  gloom. 

The  brilliant  reflection  of  the  snow  rtiuders  the  white  stepytes  still 
visible^  beneath  the  azure  darkness  of  tlie  sky,  and  the  pale  stars  glim- 
mer on  the  oltscure  and  fr(tzen  dome. 

Solemn  sil(3nee  reigns. 

But  toward  the  Strait  a  faint  light  appears. 

At  first  a  giiutle,  bluish  light  such  as  precedes  moonrise,  it  increases 
in  brightness  and  assumes  a  rosy  hue. 

Darkness  thickens  in  every  ( )ther  direction ;  tlie  white  wilds  of  tiie 
desert  are  now  scar(.'ely  visible  under  tlie  Idack  vault  of  the  firmament. 

Strange  and  confused  noises  are  heard  amidst  this  obscurity. 

They  sound  like  the  flight  of  large  niglit-l)irds — now  flapping — now 
heavily  skimming  over  th(.'  stej^pes — now  descending. 

But  no  cry  is  hear<l. 

This  silent  terror  heralds  the  ai>proa(^li  of  one  of  those  imposing 
jDhenomena  that  awe  alike  the  most  ferocious  and  the  most  harmless  of 
animated  Tieings.  \\\  Aurora  Borealis,  magnificent  sight !  c(>minon  in 
the  polar  regions,  suddenly  beams  forth. 

A  half  cii'cle  of  dazzling  whiteness  becomes  visible  m  the  horizon. 
Immense  columns  of  light  stream  forth  from  this  dazzling  center,  ris- 
ing to  a  great  height,  illuminating  earth,  sea,  and  sky.  Then  a  brilliant 
reflection,  like  the  blaze  of  a  conflagration,  steals  over  the  snow  of  the 
(h^sert,  purples  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of  ice,  and  imparts  a  dark- 
red  hue  to  the  blaek  rocks  of  both  continents. 

After  attaining  this  magnificent  brilliancy,  the  Northern  Lights 
faded  away  gradually,  and  their  vivid  glow  was  lost  in  a  luminous  fog. 

Just  then,  bv  a  wondrous  mirage,  an  effect  very  common  in  high 
latitudes,  the  American  coast,  tlKnigh  separated  from  Sil>eria  l>y  a  broad 
arm  of  the  sea,  loomed  so  close  that  a  bridge  might  seemingly  be  thrown 
from  one  world  to  the  other. 

Then  in  the  transparent  azure  haze  overspreading  Ix^th  forelands 
appeared  human  forms. 

On  tln^  Siberian  Cape  a  man,  on  his  knees,  stretched  his  arms  toward 
Ameri<'a  A\itli  an  expression  of  inconceival>le  despair. 

On  the  American  promontory  a  young  and  handsome  woman  replied 
to  the  man's  despairing  gesture  by  pointing  t(3  heaven. 
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PART    I 


"WHITE    FAL(;OX'^   TAA^EKX 


CHAPTER  I 


MO  It  OK 


HE  month  of  October,  1S31,  draws  to  its  doso 

Though  it  is  still  day,  a  l)rass  lamp,  witli  four 
burners,  illumines  the  cracked  walls  of  a  large  loft, 
whos<^  solitary  window  is  dosed  against  outer  light. 
A  ladder,  with  its  toj)  rungs  coming  up  through  an 
open  trap,  leads  to  it. 

Here  and  there  at  random  on  the  floor  lie  iron 
^    chains,  sjnked  collars,  saw-toothed  snatfles,  muzzles 
bristling  with  nails,  and  long  iron  rods  set  in  woo<len 
v' ^^  handles.     In  ( me  corner  stands  a  portable  furnace, 

such  as  tinkers  use  to  smelt  their  solder;  <'liarcoal  and  dry  <  hii>s  fill  it, 
so  that  a  S2)ark  would  suffice  to  kindle  this  furna<*e  in  a  minute. 

Not  far  from  this  collection  of  ugly  instruments,  putting  one  in 
mind  of  a  tortui-er's  array  of  tools,  there  are  some  articles  of  debmse 
and  ort'ense  of  a  l)ygone  age.  A  <'oat  of  mail,  with  links  so  flexil)le, 
close,  and  light  that  it  resembles  steel  tissue,  hangs  from  a  Ix  >x,  beside 
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iron  tlii*?h  and  arm  pieces,  in  j^^'ood  (•f>nditi(>n,  <'V<'n  to  Ixdn*^  ]>ro|>crly 
fitted  with  stinps.  A  mace,  and  two  loni;-  tln<j('-<'ornci*-lieaded  jfikes, 
witli  ash  liaiidles,  strong  and  light  at  tlio  same  tnn(^,  spotted  with  lat«'ly 
shed  blood,  complete  tlie  ai'morv,  modernized  somewhat  by  the  pres- 
('n<M'  of  two  Tyroh'se  ritles,  l(>aded  and  primed. 

Along  with  this  arsimal  of  mnr<l('rous  wea[M)ns  and  out-of-date 
msti'umonts  is  strangely  mingled  a  colliMition  of  very  different  objeets, 
Ix'ing  small  glass-lidded  boxes,  full  of  rosari<'s,  chaplets,  medals,  ACixrs 
DEI,  holy-water  bottles,  framed  jnctures  of  saints,  ete.,  not  to  forget  a 
goodlv  number  of  those  chap-books,  struck  off  m  Fribiirg  on  coarse 
l)luish  paper,  in  wliieh  you  can  hear  about  miracle's  of  <»ur  own  time,  or 
"Jesus  (Jhrist's  Letter  to  a  True  Believer,"  <'<>ntaining  awful  predietions, 
as  for  the  years  ls;U  and  '32,  jd>out  impious  reA'olutionary  France, 

One  of  those  canvas  daubs  with  which  strolling  showmen  adorn 
their  booths  hangs  from  a  rafter,  no  doubt  to  pn'vent  its  being  spoilt 
by  too  long  rolling  up.     It  bears  the  following  leg(jnd: 

"The  True  and  Most  Memorable  Conversion  of  I(;xatiits  Morok, 

KN(  >WX  AS  THE  ProPHET,  HAPPENING  IN  FrIBURG,  1H28tH  YEAR  OF  OrACE." 

This  picture,  of  a  size  larger  than  natural,  of  gaudy  color,  and  in 
bad  taste,  is  divided  into  three  i>arts,  each  presenting  an  important 
l>hase  in  the  life  of  the  convert,  surnamed  "the  Proj^het."  In  the  first 
behold  a  long-l)earded  man,  the  hair  almost  wdiite,  with  uncouth  fac<% 
and  clad  in  reindeer  skin,  like  the  Sil>eriaii  savage.  His  black-fox-skin 
cap  is  topped  with  a  raven's  head;  his  features  express  terror.  Bent 
forward  in  his  sledge,  which  half  a  dozen  huge  tawny  dogs  draw  over 
the  snow,  he  is  fleeing  from  th<'  pursuit  of  a  pack  of  foxes,  wolves,  and 
big  bears,  whose  gaping  jaws  and  formidable  teeth  seem  quite  capable 
of  devouring  man,  sledge,  and  dogs,  a  hundred  times  over.  Beneath 
this  s<K'tion  read : 

"In  1810,  MoROK,  THE  Idolater,  fled  from  Wild  Beasts." 

In  the  second  picture,  Morok  decently  clad  in  a  catechumen's  white 
gown  kneels,  with  clasped  hands,  to  a  man  who  wears  white  Ijands  and 
a  flowing  black  robe.  In  a  corner  a  tall  angel  of  repulsive  aspect  holds 
a  trunii»(!t  in  one  hand,  and  flourishes  a  flaming  sword  with  the  other, 
whib'  the  words  which  follow  flow  out  of  his  mouth,  in  red  letters  on  a 
black  ground: 

"  MoRoK,  the  Idolater,  fled  fi;om  AVild  Beasts  ;  but  AVild  Beasts 
WILL  flee  from  Ignath  s  Morok,  converted  and  baptized  in  Fribi^R(;." 

TIk'u  in  the  last  c<)inpartment  the  new  convert  pr<^udly,  boastfully, 
and  triumijhantly  parades  himself  in  a  flowing  robe  of  blue ;  head  up. 
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K'ft  arm  akiiubo,  viij:;ht  hand  outstn'tchiMl,  lie  s(M3m.s  to  tcrril'y  a  nuilti- 
tudc  of  li<nis,  tig"(;rs,  liyriias,  and  iM^ars,  vvlio,  witli  slicatlKMl  claw-  and 
masked  teeth,  crouch  at  his  foet,  aw«_\sti'icken  and  submissive. 
UiKler  this  is  the  concludiiii;'  moral: 

"  [(iXATIl  S    ^foKOK   BEI\(i    CONVERTED,    \VlLI>    BeASTS    (KorcH    lIEFoKE 

Him." 

Not  far  from  this  canvas  ai'c  se\ei"al  i>ai<'els  of  lialf-|)eiiny  books, 
likewise  from  the  Friburg  press,  which  relate  by  wiiat  an  astouiidiiii;- 
mira<il<'  Mcn'ok,  the  Idolater,  acquu'ed  a  siipernaturai  jxjwer,  almost 
di\^iie,  the  moment  he  was  converted — a  i>ower  which  the  wildest 
animal  could  not  resist,  and  which  was  t<'stified  to  every  day  l)y  the 
hon-tanier's  performances,  "given  less  to  display  his  <M)urage  than  to 
glorify  the  Lord." 

Through  the  trap-door  which  opens  into  the  loft  leck  up  putt's  of  a 
rank,  acrid,  penetrating  odor.  From  time  to  time  are  heard  sonorous 
growls  and  deep  l)reathings,  followed  l)y  a  dull  sound,  as  of  great  Ixxlies 
stretching  themselves  lieavil}'  along  the  floor. 

A  man  is  ahme  in  this  loft.  It  is  ]\Iorok,  th«^  tamer  of  wild  beasts, 
surnamed  tlie  Prophet. 

He  IS  forty  years  old,  of  middle  height,  with  lank  limits  an<l  an 
exceedingly  spare  frame;  he  is  wrapy>e<l  in  a  long,  l>lood-r«'d  [telisse, 
lined  with  blar-k  fur;  his  complexion,  fair  l>y  nature,  is  bronzed  l>y  the 
wandering  life  he  has  led  from  childhood ;  his  hair,  of  that  dead  yellow 
p(K'uliar  to  certain  races  of  the  Polar  countries,  falls  straight  an<l  stiff 
down  his  shoulders;  and  his  thin,  sharp,  hooked  nose  and  prominent 
cheek-bones  surmount  a  long  beard,  Ideached  almost  to  whiteness.  A 
peculiarity  marking  the  physiognomv  of  this  man  is  the  wide-open  eye, 
with  its  tawny  pupil  ever  encircled  by  a  rim  of  white.  This  fixed, 
extraordinary  look  exercises  a  real  fascination  over  animals — which, 
however,  does  not  prevent  the  Prophet  frctm  also  employing,  to  tame 
them,  the  ti'i-rible  arsenal  around  him. 

Seated  at  a  table,  he  has  just  opene<l  the  false  bottom  of  a  small  l>ox, 
filh'd  with  eliaplets  and  other  toys  for  the  use  of  the  devout.  Beneath 
this  false  bottom,  secured  by  a  secret  lock,  are  sexeral  sealed  envelopes, 
with  no  other  address  than  a  number  and  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The 
Prophet  takes  one  of  these  packets,  conceals  it  in  the  pocket  of  his 
pelisse,  and,  closing  the  secret  fastening  of  the  false  bott<^m,  replaces 
the  \  M  )x  upon  a  shelf. 

This  scene  occurs  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  White 
Falcon,  the  only  hostelry  in  the  little  village  of  Mockern,  situated,  near 
Leipsic,  as  you  come  f i-om  the  n*  >rth  toward  France. 
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After  a  few  moments,  the  loft  is  shaken  by  a  hoarse  roaring  from 
below. 

''''Judas!  be  quiet ! "  exclaims  the  Prophet,  in  a  menacing  tone,  as  he 
turns  his  head  toward  the  trap-door. 

Another  deep  growl  is  heard,  formidable  as  distant  thunder. 

"  Lie  down,  Gain  !  "  cries  Morok,  starting  from  his  seat. 
A  third  roar,  of  inexpressible  ferocity,  bursts  suddenly  on  the  ear. 

"  Death !  be  quiet ! "  cries  the  Prophet,  rushing  toward  the  trap-door, 
and  addressing  a  third  invisible  animal  which  bears  this  ghastly  name. 
Notwithstanding  the  habitual  authority  of  his  voice — notwith- 
standing his  repeated  threats — the  brute-tamer  cannot  obtain  silenee; 
on  the  contrary,  the  barking  of  several  dogs  is  soon  added  to  the  roar- 
ing of  the  wild  beasts.  Morok  seizes  a  pike  and  approaches  the  ladder ; 
he  is  about  to  descend,  when  he  sees  some  one  issuing  from  the 
aperture. 

The  new-comer  has  a  brown,  sunburnt  face ;  he  wears  a  gray  hat, 
bell-crowned  and  broad-brimmed,  with  a  short  jacket,  and  wide  trousers 
of  green  cloth ;  his  dusty  leathern  gaiters  show  that  he  has  walked  some 
distance ;  a  game-bag  is  fastened  by  straps  to  his  back. 

"  The  devil  take  the  brutes ! "  cried  he,  as  he  set  foot  on  the  floor; 
"  one  would  think  they'd  forgotten  me  in  three  days.  Judas  thrust  his 
paw  through  the  bars  of  his  cage,  and  Death  danced  like  a  fury.  They 
don't  know  me  any  more,  it  seems." 

This  was  said  in  German.  Morok  answered  in  the  same  language, 
but  with  a  slightly  foreign  accent. 

"  G-ood  or  bad  news,  Karl  ?  "  he  inquired,  with  some  uneasiness. 

"  Grood  news." 

"  You've  met  them  ?" 

"  Yesterday;  two  leagues -from  Wittenberg." 

"  Heaven  be  praised ! "  cried  Morok,  clasping  his  hands  with  intense 
satisfaction. 

"  Oh,  of  course ;  'tis  the  direct  road  from  Russia  to  France ;  'twas  a 
thousand  to  one  that  we  should  find  them  somewhere  between  Witten- 
berg and  Leipsic." 

"  And  the  description  ? " 

"  Very  close :  two  young  girls  in  mourning ;  horse,  white ;  the  old  man 
has  long  mustache,  blue  forage-cap,  gray  top-coat,  and  a  Siberian  dog 
at  his  heels." 

"  And  where  did  you  leave  them  f  " 

"  A  league  hence.    They  will  be  here  within  the  hour." 

"  And  in  this  inn  —  since  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  village,"  said  Morok, 
with  a  pensive  air. 
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"And  niiiht  di'a\viii,i:;  <>n,"  ad(l«'<l  Knri. 

"  Di<l  you  ,-<'t  the  old  man  to  talk  t " 

"Him!— you  don't  lliink  sof" 

"Why  not?'' 

"(}o,  an<l  tiy  [vonrsclf." 

"  And  for  what  reason  t " 

"  Impossil»l('/' 

"  InipossihU'  —  why  t " 

"  You  shall  know  all  altout  it.  Yesterday,  as  if  I  had  fallen  in 
with  them  l)y  ('han<'e,  I  foUowtMl  them  to  th<'  placo  wIk'Iv  they  stoj^^jx^d 
for  the  night.  I  spoke  in  Uerinan  to  the  tall  old  man,  a<M'osting  him, 
as  is  usual  with  wayfarers,  '  (hxxl-ddii^  (tiid  a  jdca^idiit  jonnicn,  coiurddr  !'' 
But  for  an  answer  he  lo(>ked  askant  at  ni«',  and  jiointed  with  the  end 
of  his  stick  to  tli<'  other  side  of  the  road." 

"  H(^  IS  a  Frenchman,  and  yu'rhaps  does  not  understand  (lerman." 

"  H<'  speaks  it,  at  least,  as  well  as  you ;  for  at  the  mn  I  heard  him  ask 
the  host  for  Avhatcver  li<'  andth<'  young  girls  wanted." 

"  And  did  you  not  again  attempt  to  engage  him  in  eonvei'sation  '" 

"Once  only;  hut  I  met  with  such  a  rude  recijption  that,  for  fear  of 
making  mischief,  I  did  not  try  again.  Besi<les,  between  oui'selves,  I  <'an 
tell  von  this  man  has  a  devilish  ugly  look;  believe  me,  m  s}>ite  of  his 
gray  mustache,  he  looks  so  vigorous  and  resolute,  though  with  no  more 
flesh  on  him  than  a  carcass,  that  I  <lon't  know  whether  he  or  my  mate, 
(iiant  Croliath,  would  have  the  best  of  it  m  a  struggle.  I  know  not  your 
plans;  only  take  eare,  master  —  take  eare  !" 

"  My  Ijlaek  panther  of  Java  was  also  verv  vigorous  and  very  vicious," 
said  Morok,  with  a  grnn,  disdainful  smih\ 

"  What,  7)f rt/// .^  Yes,  m  truth;  and  she  is  vigorous  and  vicious  as 
ever.     Onlv  to  vou  slid"  is  almost  mild." 

"And  thus  I  will  break  m  this  tall  old  man,  notwithstanding  his 
strength  an<l  surliness." 

"Humph!  humph!  be  on  your  guard,  master.  Y"ou  are  clever;  you 
ar<'  as  brave  as  any  one ;  l)ut,  believe  me,  you  will  never  make  a  lamb 
<  >ut  of  the  old  wolf  that  will  Vte  here  presently." 

"  Does  not  my  lion,  Cam,  does  not  my  tiger,  Jtuhis^  crouch  in  terror 
before  me  ? " 

""  Yes,  I  l)eh<'ve  you  there — because  you  have  means " 

"  Because  I  have /?///// ,  that  is  all — and  it  is  all,"  said  Morok,  imperi- 
ously interrupting  Karl,  and  a<'Companying  these  words  with  such  a 
look  that  the  other  hung  his  head  and  was  silent. 

"Why  should  not  he  whom  the  Lord  upholds  in  his  struggle  with 
wiM  beasts  ])e  also  upheld  in  his  struggle  with  men,  when  those  men 
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arc   jxTv^'iso  and  iiiijtioiis  ' "  a(M<'(l  tlio  Pi'ojjlu't,  witli   a   ti-inin])li;int, 
iiispiicd  air. 

Whether  from  bchef  iii  his  iiiast<M's  convK-tiori  <»r  from  nial)i]itv  to 
riinai::*'  m  a  <'outiov<;isy  with  him  on  so  deh<*at('  a  subject,  Karl  answeicd 
tln'  Projthet,  hiiml)lv: 

"You  ar<'  wisei-  tliau  I  am,  mastci";  what  you  <lo  must  be  well  <loije." 

"•  Did  you  follow  this  old  man  and  these  two  young  ,i;irls  all  day  loiiu  I  ' 
resumo<l  th<'  Prophet,  after  a  moment's  sih'iiee. 

"  V<'s;  but  at  a  distan<'e.  As  I  know  tln'  eountry  wdl,  I  sometijn<*s 
eut  aci'oss  a  valley,  som^'timcs  ov(M-  a  hill,  keeping;-  my  <'Ve  ui)on  the 
road,  where  they  were  alwa\s  t<>  be  seen.  The  last  time  1  saw  them,  I 
was  hid  Itehind  the  water-mill  by  the  potteri<\s.  As  they  were  on  the 
highway  for  this  place,  and.  night  was  drawing  on,  I  quickened  my  pa<-e 
to  .n«'t  here  before  them,  and  l»e  the  Itearor  of  what  you  eall  ,i;ood  news." 

"Very  good — yes  —  very  good;  and  y<ju  shall  be  r<*war<led;  for  if 

these  people  had  escaped  me " 

The  Prophet  started,  and  did  not  (jonelude  the  sentence.  The 
expression  of  his  fac<'  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  indicated  the  impor- 
tance of  tJK'  intelligence  which  had  just  l)een  brought  him. 

"In  truth,"  rejoined  Karl,  "it  may  be  worth  atten<ling  to;  for  that 
Russian  courier,  all  plastered  with  lace,  who  came  without  slackini;- 
bridle  from  St    Petersburg  to  Leipsic  only  to  see  you,  rode  so  fast, 

l^erhaps,  for  the  purpose " 

Morok  abruptly  interrupted  Karl,  and  said: 

"  AVho  told  you  that  the  arrival  of  the  courier  had  anything  to  do 
with  these  travelers  l  You  are  mistaken;  you  should  only  know  what 
I  choose  to  tell  you." 

"  Well,  master,  forgive  me,  and  let's  sav  n(^  more  about  it.  80  !  I  will 
uct  rid  of  my  game-bag,  and  go  helj)  Goliath  to  feed  the  brutes,  for  their 
supper-time  draws  near,  if  it  is  not  already  past.  Does  our  l>ig  giant 
gi'ow  lazy,  master  ? " 

"  (loliath  is  gone  out ;  he  must  not  know  that  you  are  returned;  above 
all,  the  tall  old  man  and  the  girls  must  not  see  you  here — it  would  make 
them  susi»<^ct  something." 

"  Where  <lo  vou  wish  me  to  go,  then  I " 

"  Into  the  loft,  at  the  end  of  the  stable,  and  wait  mv orders ;  \ou  mav 
this  night  have  to  set  out  for  Leipsic." 

"As  you  please;  I  have  some  provisions  left  in  my  pouch,  and  can 
sup  in  the  loft  whilst  I  rest  myself." 

"(lo." 

"  Master,  remember  what  I  told  vou.  Beware  of  that  old  fellow  ^\nth 
the  gray  mustache ;  I  think  he's  devilish  tough ;  I'm  up  to  these  things 
— he's  an  ugly  customer — be  on  your  guard !  " 
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"Bo  <iuito  oasyl  I  am  always  on  my  ^iiavd,"  said  Morok. 

''Thou  ,i;o()(l  luck  to  you,  master !"    And  Kail,  having' i-cadied  th<* 
lad<lor,  suddenly  disai>peai-od. 

After  makiui::  a  friendly  fai-ewell  f;-esture  to  liis  servant,  tlie  Proj)het 
walked  up  and  down  for  some  time  with  an  air  of  deep  meditation; 
then,  approaching  th<'  double-bottomed  b(>x  which  contained  th<'  pajxjrs, 
he  took  out  a  pretty  long  letter,  and  read  it  over  and  over  with  profound 
attention.  From  time  to  time  he  rose  and  went  to  the  close<l  window, 
which  look<'d  upon  the  inner  court  of  the  inn,  and  appearc^l  to  listen 
anxiouslv,  for  he  waited  with  impatience  th<'  aiTixal  of  the  three  per- 
sons whose  approach  had  just  been  aimounced  to  him. 


CHAPTER    II 


THE   TKAVELEP 


HILE  tlif  ahovo  scene  was  passing  in  the  White  Falcon  at 
Mockorn,  the  throe  persons  whose  arrival  Morok,  the  heast- 
tamer,  was  so  anxiously  «^\p(M'ting,  traveled  on  leisurely  m 
the  midst  of  smiling-  meadows,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
river,  the  curr*  iit  of  which  turn^Ml  a  mill,  and  on  the  oth«'r  l>y  the  hiuh- 
way  leading  to  the  village,  which  was  situated  on  an  eminence  at  about 
a  league's  distance. 

The  sky  was  l)eautifully  serene ;  the  l)ubl)ling  of  the  river,  1  ►eaten  by 
the  mill-wheel  and  sparkling  with  foam,  alone  broke  upon  the  silence  of 
an  evening  i^rofoundly  calm.  Thick  willows,  bending  over  the  river, 
covered  it  with  their  green  transparent  shadow ;  whilst,  farther  on,  the 
stream  reflected  so  splendidly  the  blue  heavens  and  the  glowing  tints  of 
the  west  that  but  for  the  hills  which  rose  between  it  and  the  sky  the 
gold  and  azure  of  the  water  would  have  mingled  in  one  dazzling  sheet 
with  the  gold  and  azure  of  the  firmament.  The  tall  reeds  on  the 
bank  bent  their  black  velvet  heads  beneath  the  light  breath  of  the 
l>reeze  that  rises  at  the  cL^se  of  day;  for  the  sun  was  gi'adually 
sinking  behind  a  broad  streak  of  purple  clouds,  fringed  with  fire.  The 
tinkling  bells  of  a  flock  of  sheep  sounded  from  afar  m  the  clear  and 
sonorous  air. 

Along  a  path  trodden  in  the  grass  of  the  meadow,  two  girls,  almost 
children, —  for  they  had  just  completed  their  fifteenth  year, —  were  rid- 
ing on  a  white  horse  of  medium  size,  seated  upon  a  large  pillion,  which 
easily  took  them  l)oth  in,  for  theu*  figures  were  slight  and  delicate. 

A  man  of  tall  stature,  with  a  sunburnt  face  and  lono-  grav  mus- 
tache,  was  leading  the  horse  l>y  the  l)ridle,  and  ever  and  anon  turned 
toward  the  girls,  with  an  air  of  solicitude  at  once  respectful  and 
paternal.     He  leaned  ui:>on  a  long  staff;   his    still   rolnist    shoulders 
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carried  a  soldi^'v's  kiiapsnck;  liis  dusty  sIiocs,  an<l  step  that  b«'^aii  to 
dra.ij:  a  little,  showed  that  ho  had  walked  a  loii^  way. 

One  of  those  doiis  which  the  trihes  of  Northern  8d)eria  harness  to 


their  sledges  —  a  sturdy  animal,  nearly  of  the  size,  form,  and  hairy  eoat 
of  tht.' wolf  —  followed  closely  in  the  steps  of  tlu'  leader  of  tins  little 
caravan,  licccr  qmttutf/j  to  use  the  common  i>hrase,  the  heels  of  his  unister. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  charmmg  than  the  group  formed  by  the 
girls.  One  held  with  her  left  hand  the  flowing  reins,  and  with  her  right 
encircled  the  waist  of  her  sleeping  sister,  whose  head  reposed  on  her 
shoulder.  Each  step  of  the  horse  gave  a  graceful  swaying  to  these 
pliant  forms,  and  swung  their  little  feet,  which  rested  on  a  wooden 
ledge  in  lieu  of  a  stirrup. 

These  twin  sisters,  by  a  sweet  maternal  caprice,  had  been  called 
Rose  and  Blanche ;  they  were  now  orphans,  as  might  be  seen  by  their 
sad  mourning  vestments,  already  much  worn.  Extremely  alike  in  feat- 
ure, and  of  the  same  size,  it  was  necessary  to  be  in  the  constant  habit  of 
seeing  them  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  portrait  of  her 
who  slept  not  might  serve  then  for  both  of  them ;  the  only  difference  at 
the  moment  being  that  Rose  was  awake  and  discharging  for  that  day 
the  duties  of  elder  sister — duties  thus  divided  between  them  according 
to  the  fancy  of  their  guide,  who,  being  an  old  soldier  of  the  empire  and 
a  martinet,  had  judged  fit  thus  to  alternate  obedience  and  command 
between  the  orphans. 

Greuze  would  have  been  inspired  by  the  sight  of  those  sweet  faces, 
coifed  in  close  caps  of  black  velvet,  from  beneath  which  strayed  a  pro- 
fusion of  thick  ringlets  of  a  light  chestnut  color,  floating  down  their 
necks  and  shoulders,  and  setting,  as  in  a  frame,  their  round,  firm,  rosy, 
satin-like  cheeks.  A  carnation  bathed  in  dew  is  of  no  richer  softness 
than  their  blooming  lips;  the  wood-violet's  tender  blue  would  appear 
dark  beside  the  limpid  azure  of  their  large  eyes,  in  which  are  depicted 
the  sweetness  of  their  characters  and  the  innocence  of  their  age ;  a  pure 
and  white  forehead,  small  nose,  dimpled  chin,  complete  these  grace- 
ful countenances,  which  present  a  delightful  blending  of  candor  and 
gentleness. 

You  should  have  seen  them,  too,  when,  on  the  threatening  of  rain  or 
storm,  the  old  soldier  carefully  wrapped  them  both  in  a  large  pelisse  of 
reindeer  fur,  and  pulled  over  their  heads  the  ample  hood  of  this  imper- 
vious garment ;  then  nothing  could  be  more  lovely  than  those  fresh  and 
smiling  little  faces,  sheltered  beneath  the  dark-colored  cowl. 

But  now  the  evening  was  fine  and  calm ;  the  heavy  cloak  hung  in 
folds  about  the  knees  of  the  sisters,  and  the  hood  rested  on  the  back  of 
the  pillion. 

Rose,  still  encircling  with  her  right  arm  the  waist  of  her  sleeping 
sister,  contemplated  her  with  an  expression  of  ineffable  tenderness, 
akin  to  maternal ;  for  Rose  was  the  eldest  for  the  day,  and  an  elder 
sister  is  almost  a  mother. 

Not  only  did  the  orphans  idolize  each  other,  but,  by  a  psychological 
phenomenon,  frequent  with  twins,  they  were  almost  always  simultane- 
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oiisly  affcctxMl;  the  (Miiotioii  of  oik'  was  refl<'<'t<'(l  instantly  in  th«'  ('(»un- 
t('nan<M3  <>f  tln'  (>th<'r;  tli<'  same  cause  wouM  mako  lK>th  of  tlicni  stai't  or 
blush,  so  closely  did  then"  vount;"  hearts  heat  in  unison;  all  in,ij:;enuous 
joys,  all  }ntt(3r  niiofs,  wurn  inutuallv  felt,  and  shared  in  a  moment 
between  them.  In  their  infancy,  simultaneously  attaciked  by  a  sov(.'re 
illness,  lik(^  two  flowers  on  th(^  sam*)  stem  they  had  drooj»ed,  <;Town  pale, 
and  languished  t<),i;<'ther ;  but  together  also  had  they  again  found  tli*.' 
pure,  fresh  hues  of  health.  N<'ed  it  Ix^  said  that  those  mysterious, 
indissoluble  links  which  united  the  twins  could  not  have  l)een  broken 
without  striking  a  mf>rtal  blow  at  the  existence  of  the  poor  <-hildren  t 

Thus  the  sweet  birds  called  love-birds,  only  hvin.i;'  in  pairs,  as  if 
endowed  with  a  common  life,  pine,  despond,  and  die,  when  parted  by  a 
barbarous  hand. 

The  guide  of  the  orphans,  a  man  of  about  fifty,  distinguislied  by  his 
military  air  and  gait,  preserved  the  immortal  type  of  the  warriors  of  th(.' 
repul)lic  and  the  empire — some  heroic  chiM  of  th<'  pe<jple  who  became 
in  one  campaign  the  first  soldieis  in  the  world  —  to  prove  what  the 
peoi)le  can  do,  have  done,  and  will  do,  whc^i  the  rulers  of  then-  choice 
place  in  them  confidence,  strength,  and  hope. 

This  soldier,  guide  of  the  sisters,  and  fonnerly  a  horse-grenadier  of 
the  Imperial  (luard,  had  l)een  nicknamed  Dagobert.  His  grav<^,  stern 
couiitenan<'e  was  strongly  marked;  his  long,  gray,  and  thick  mustaclie 
completely  concealed  his  upper  lip,  and  united  with  a  larg<'  imj  serial 
which  almost  covered  his  chin;  his  thin  cheeks,  brick-colored,  and 
tanned  as  parchment,  were  carefully  shaven ;  thick  eyebrows,  still  l.)lack, 
overhung  and  shaded  his  light-blue  eyes ;  gold  ear-rings  reached  down 
to  his  white-edged  military  stock;  his  top-coat,  of  coarse  gray  cloth, 
was  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern  l)elt;  and  a  blue  foraging-'-ap, 
with  a  red  tuft  falling  on  his  L^ft  shoulder,  covered  his  bald  head.  Once 
endowed  with  the  strength  of  Hercules,  and  having  still  the  heart  of  a 
lion, — kind  and  patient,  because  he  was  courageous  and  strong, —  Dago- 
bert, notmthstanding  his  rough  exterior,  evinced  for  his  orphan  charges 
an  exquisite  solicitude,  a  watchful  kindness,  and  a  tenderness  almost 
motherly.  Yes,  motherly;  for  the  heroism  of  affection  dwells  alike  in 
the  mother's  heart  and  the  soblier's.  St<  >ically  <'alm,  and  repressing  all 
emotion,  the  unchangeable  coldness  of  Dagobert  never  failed  him ;  and, 
though  few  were  less  given  to  drollery,  he  was  now  and  then  highly 
comic  V)y  leasoii  <.)f  the  impertui"bable  gravity  with  which  he  did  every- 
thing. 

From  time  to  time,  as  they  journeyed  on,  Dag(>bert  would  turn  to 
Ijcstow  a  caress  or  friendly  word  on  the  good  white  li(>rse  uptm  which 
th«^  orphans  were  mounted.     Its  furrowed  sides  and  loiii;-  teeth  betraye<l 
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a  venerable  age.  Two  deep  scars,  one  on  the  flank  and  the  other  on  the 
chest,  proved  that  his  horse  had  been  present  in  hot  battles ;  nor  was  it 
without  an  act  of  pride  that  he  sometimes  shook  his  old  military  bridle, 
the  brass  stud  of  which  was  still  adorned  with  an  embossed  eagle.  His 
pace  was  regular,  careful,  and  steady ;  his  coat  sleek,  and  his  bulk  mod- 
erate ;  the  abundant  foam  which  covered  his  bit  bore  witness  to  that 
health  which  horses  acquire  by  the  constant  but  not  excessive  labor 
of  a  long  journey,  performed  by  short  stages.  Although  he  had  been 
more  than  six  months  on  the  road,  the  poor  animal  carried  the  orphans, 
with  a  tolerably  heavy  portmanteau  fastened  to  the  saddle,  as  freely  as 
on  the  day  they  started. 

If  we  have  spoken  of  the  excessive  length  of  the  horse's  teeth  —  the 
unquestionable  evidence  of  great  age  —  it  is  chiefly  because  he  often  dis- 
played them  for  the  sole  purpose  of  acting  up  to  his  name  (he  was 
called  Jovial)  by  playing  a  mischievous  trick,  of  which  the  dog  was 
the  victim. 

This  latter,  who,  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  was  caUed  Spoil- 
sport (Bahat-joie)f  being  always  at  his  master's  heels,  found  himself 
within  the  reach  of  Jovial,  who  from  time  to  time  nipped  him  dehcat^ly 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  and  carried  him 
thus  for  a  moment.  The  dog,  protected  by  his  thick  coat,  and  no  doubt 
long  accustomed  to  the  practical  jokes  of  his  companion,  submitted  to 
aU  this  with  stoical  complacency,  save  that,  when  he  thought  the  jest 
had  lasted  long  enough,  he  would  turn  his  head  and  growl.  Jovial 
understood  him  at  the  first  hint,  and  hastened  to  set  him  down  again. 
At  other  times,  just  to  avoid  monotony.  Jovial  would  gently  bite  the 
knapsack  of  the  soldier,  who  seemed,  as  well  as  the  dog,  to  be  perfectly 
accustomed  to  his  pleasantries. 

These  details  will  give  a  notion  of  the  excellent  understanding  that 
existed  between  the  twin  sisters,  the  old  soldier,  the  horse,  and  the  dog. 

The  little  caravan  proceeded  on  its  way,  anxious  to  reach,  before 
night,  the  village  of  Mockem,  which  was  now  visible  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill. 

Ever  and  anon  Dagobert  looked  around  him,  and  seemed  to  be 
gathering  up  old  recollections.  By  degrees,  his  countenance  became 
clouded,  and  when  he  was  at  a  little  distance  from  the  miU,  the  noise 
of  which  had  arrested  his  attention,  he  stopped  and  drew  his  long 
mustache  several  times  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  the  only  sign 
which  revealed  in  him  any  strong  and  concentrated  feeling. 

Jovial  having  stopped  short  behind  his  master,  Blanche,  awaked 
suddenly  by  the  shock,  raised  her  head.  Her  first  look  sought  her  sister, 
on  whom  she  smiled  sweetly ;  then  both  exchanged  glances  of  surprise. 
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on  socin*;-  I)a.ii<>lM'it  m(>ti<nil('ss,  witli  Ins  hands  cUisimmI  and  ivstini;'  <>n 
his  loni;-  staff,  ap}»arentlv  aft\i('tod  by  s(>ni<'  i>ainful  and  drcj*  emotion. 

ThiMn'plians  ('han<M'dto  be  at  the  foot  of  a  lilth'  mound,  thf  summit 
of  whicli  was  l)un('(l  in  tlic  thi<'k  f<>lia.i'<'  <>f  Ji  hui;o  oak,  planted  lialf-way 
down  the  little  slope.  Pcivceivini;-  that  DagolxTt  continued  motionless 
and  absorbed  in  thought,  Rose  leaned  over  h<'r  sad«lle,  and,  i»la<'in,i;' 
her  little  widte  hand  on  the  sh(>ulder  of  their  guide,  whose  l)a(;k  was 
turne(l  toward  her,  said  to  him,  in  a  soft  voie*' : 

"  What  IS  the  matt^ir  witli  you,  Dagobei-t :'" 
The  veteran  turne;! ;  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  sisters  thev 
pere<'iv«Ml  a  large  teai',  wliieh  ti'aeed  its  humid  furrow  down  his  tanned 
che(^k  and  lost  itself  in  his  thick  mustaeh<'. 

"You  weeping — you  !"'  cried  Rose  and  Blanche  together,  deeply 
move<L     "  Tell  us,  we  beseech,  what  is  th<^  matter  ? " 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  sohlier  brushed  Ins  horny  liand 
across  his  eyes  and  said  to  the  orphans  in  a  faltering  voice,  whilst  lie 
}>omted  to  the  old  oak  Ijeside  them: 

"  I  shall  make  you  sad,  my  poor  children;  and  yet  what  Pm  going  to 
tell  you  has  something  sacrecl  in  it.  AVell,  eighteen  years  ago,  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  liattle  of  Leipsic,  I  carri<^d  your  father  to  this  very  trr'e. 
He  had  two  saber-cuts  on  the  head,  a  musket-ball  m  his  shoulder;  and 
it  was  here  that  he  and  I — who  had  got  two  thrusts  of  a  lance  for  my 
share — W(n-e  taken  prisoners;  and  by  whom,  worse  luck?  —  why,  a  rene- 
gade! By  a  Frenchman — an  einigrant  marquis,  then  <'olonel  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Russia — afterward    .     .     .    l>ut  on<'  day  you  shall  know  all." 

The  veteran  paused;  then,  pointing  with  his  staft'  to  the  Wllage  of 
Mockern,  he  added: 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  <>aii  recognize  the  si)ot.  Y^ouder  are  the  heights  where 
your  brave  father — who  commanded  us  and  the  Pol(\s  of  th<"  (fuard  — 
overthrew  the  Russian  Cuirassiers,  after  having  carried  tlie  Ijattery. 
Ah,  my  children ! "  continued  the  soldier,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  ''  I 
wish  you  had  seen  your  brave  father,  at  the  head  of  our  l)riga<le  of 
horse,  rushing  on  in  a  desperate  charge  in  the  thick  of  a  shower  of 
shells !  —  there  was  nothing  so  grand  as  he !  " 

Whilst  Dagol>ert  thus  expressed,  in  his  own  way,  his  regi^ets  and 
recollecti<jns,  the  two  or^^hans  by  a  spontaneous  movement  glided 
gently  from  the  horse,  and,  holding  each  other  l3y  the  hand,  went 
tog<.'ther  to  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  old  oak ;  and  there,  closely  pressed 
in  each  other's  arms,  they  began  to  weej),  whilst  the  soldier,  standing 
Itehind  them,  with  his  hands  crossed  on  his  long  statf,  rested  his  bald 
front  upon  it. 

"  Come,  come,  }'oii  must  not  fret,"  said  he  softly,  when,  after  a  pause 
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of  a  few  nihiutcs,  he  saw  tcais  run  down  tho  blooming  chocks  of  Ko.s<^ 
and  BlanclK',  stdl  on  their  kn<'<>s.  "P<'rhax>s  w<'  may  find  (.i«'nf'ral  Sinjou 
in  Paris,"  add<'d  he.  ''I  wdl  cxnkun  all  that  to  vou  this  <5V<;nin,L''  at  thr 
inn.  I  purposely  waited  for  this  day,  to  tell  vou  many  thin;4s  al»<mt 
your  father;  it  was  an  idea  of  mine,  V)eeause  this  day  is  a  sort  of 
anniversary." 

"  We  weep  l»eeause  we  think  also  of  our  m«»tlier,"  said  Kosc. 

"Of  our  mother,  whom  we  shall  only  sec  a<z:ain  in  heav<*n,"  ad<led 
Blanche. 

The  soldier  raised  the  orphans,  took  each  by  the  hand,  and  ^azed 
from  one  to  the  other  witli  ineffable  affeetion,  render* m I  still  the  more 
touching  ]>v  the  contrast  of  his  rude  featuies. 

"  You  must  not  give  way  thus,  my  children,"  said  he ;  "it  is  true  your 
mother  was  the  l)est  of  women.  When  she  lived  m  Poland  they  called 
her  the  Pearl  of  Warsair — it  ought  to  have  V)een  the  Pearl  of  the  Wliole 
W(»iid;  for  in  the  whole  world  you  could  not  have  found  her  mat<'h. 
No — no!" 

The  voice  of  Dagol  >ert  faltered ;  he  paused,  and  drew  his  1<  >ng  gi'ay 
mustache  between  fin,t;er  and  thumb,  as  was  his  hal»it. 

"  Listen,  my  girls,"  he  resumed,  when  he  had  mastered  his  emotion; 
"  your  mother  could  give  you  none  but  the  best  advice,  eh  t " 

"  Yes,  Dagobert." 

"  Well,  what  instructions  did  she  give  you  before  she  died  ?  To  think 
often  of  hei',  but  without  grieving  :'" 

"It  IS  true;  she  told  us  that  our  Father  in  heaven,  always  good  to 
poor  mothers  whose  <diildren  are  left  on  earth,  would  permit  her  to  hear 
us  from  above,"  said  Blanche. 

"  AikI  that  her  eyes  would  be  ever  fixed  upon  us,"  added  Rose. 
And  the  two,  by  a  spontaneous  impulse,  replete  with  the  most  tou<'h- 
ing   grace,  joined  hands,  raised  their  innocent  looks  to  heaven,  and 
exclaimed,  with  that  beautiful  faith  natural  to  then'  age: 

"  Is  it  not  so,  mother? — thou  seest  us f  —  thou  hearest  us:'" 

"  Since  vour  mother  sees  and  hears  you,"  said  Dagobert,  much  moved, 
"do  not  grieve  her  ])y  fretting.     She  fi^rbade  you  to  do  so." 

"  You  are  right,  Dagoltert.     We  will  not  cry  any  more." 
And  the  orphans  dried  their  eyes. 

Dagobert,  in  the  opinion  of  the  devout,  would  have  passed  for  a 
very  heathen.  In  Spain  he  had  found  pleasure  in  cutting  do^^^l  those 
monks  of  all  orders  and  colors  who,  1  tearing  crucifix  in  one  hand  and 
poniard  in  the  other,  fought  })()t  for  lil>erty, —  tli<'  IiKpusitioii  had 
strangled  her  centuries  ago, — but  for  their  monstrous  laivilegtv-^.  Yet 
111  fortv  vears  Dagobert  had  witnessed  s<^  nianv  sublime   and  a^\^ul 
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sct'iK'S  —  he  had  hccu  so  mjiiiy  tiiiKiS  t'ac*'  to  t'ticc  with  (huitli  —  th;it  tli<' 
instinct  of  iKttindl  rchf/tohj  coniinon  to  ('V<'iy  simph*,  lioiH'st  hcai't,  liad 
always  r«'niain<'<l  iii)]M'nnost  in  liis  soul.  Th«'i'<',t'oi'r,  th<jn^h  ]i<.'  <li<l  not 
share  m  the  consoling-  faitli  of  the  two  sist<'rs,  he  would  hav(^  held  a> 
cnniinal  anv  attcni])!  to  weaken  its  influ('n<M'. 
Sccnii;'  thcni  less  <l(»w'n<'ast,  lie  thus  resumed: 

"  That's  ri,<::ht,  niv  pretty  one--;.  I  ])r('tVr  to  hear  you  <;hat  as  vou  <li<l 
this  morning  an<l  ycsterchiy  — launhmi;-  at  times,  ami  answerini;-  me  wh<'n 
I  speak,  mstead  of  heini;'  so  much  engrossed  with  your  own  talk.  Yes, 
yes,  my  little  ladies!  vou  seem  to  Inive  had  famous  s<M;rets  to<;ether 
these  last  two  <lays  —  so  miieh  the  Ix'tter,  if  it  amuses  you.' 

The  sisters  <'olored  and  exchanged  a  subdued  smile,  which  contrasted 
with  the  tears  that  yet  filled  their  eyes;  and  R(jse  said  to  the  soldier, 
with  a  little  enil  >arrassmeiit : 

"  No,  I  asMire  you,  Da^obert,  we  talk  of  iiothinji,'  in  partieulai-." 

"Well,  well,  I  <lon't  wish  to  know  it.  Come,  rest  yourselv<'s  a  few 
moments  more,  and  then  we  must  start  again,  for  it  grows  late  and  we 
have  to  reaeh  Moekern  before  night,  so  that  we  may  l>e  early  on  the 
road  to-morrow." 

"  Have  we  still  a  long,  long  way  to  go  ?"  asked  Rose. 

"What,  to  reach  Pans*  Yes,  mv  children;  some  humlred  days' 
march.  W<^  don't  travel  quick,  but  we  get  on ;  an<:l  we  travel  cheaj*, 
1)ecause  we  have  a  light  purse.  A  closet  for  you,  a  straw^  mattress  and 
a  l>lanket  at  your  door  for  me,  with  Spoilsport  on  my  f<'et,  and  a  clean 
litter  for  old  Jovidl — these  are  our  whole  traveling  expenses.  I  say 
nothing  about  fo<  )d, because  you  two  t<  )gether  d<  )n't  eat  m(  )re  than  a  iik  )use, 
and  I  have  learned  m  Egypt  and  Spain  to  be  hungry  only  when  it  suits/' 

"Not  forgetting  that,  to  save  still  more,  vou  do  all  the  cooking  for 
us,  and  will  not  even  let  us  assist." 

"Ami  to  think,  good  Dagobert,  that  you  wash  almost  every  evening 
at  our  resting-phu'e.     As  if  it  were  not  for  us  to " 

"  You  ! "  said  the  soldier,  interruptiim'  Blanche.  "  I  allow  you  to  chap 
your  prettv  little  hands  in  soap-suds  !  Pooh !  don't  a  soldier  on  a  cam- 
paign alw\ays  wash  his  own  linen  ?  Clumsy  as  you  see  me,  I  was  the  best 
washer- woman  in  my  squadron  — and  what  a  hand  at  ironing  !  — not  to 
make  a  brag  of  it." 

"  Yes,  yes  —  you  can  iron  well  —  very  well." 

"  Only,  sometimes  there  will  be  a  little  singe,"  said  Rose,  smiling. 

"  Hah !  w  hen  the  iron  is  too  hot.  Zounds !  I  may  bring  it  as  near  my 
cheek  as  I  please ;  my  skin  is  so  tough  that  I  don't  feel  the  heat,"  said 
Dagobert,  with  imperturbalde  gravity. 

"  We  are  only  jesting,  good  Dagobert." 
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"  Then,  children,  if  you  think  that  I  know  my  trade  as  a  washer-woman, 
let  me  continue  to  have  your  custom :  it  is  cheaper;  and,  on  a  journey, 
poor  people  like  us  should  save  where  we  can,  for  we  must,  at  all  events, 
keep  enough  to  reach  Paris.  Once  there,  our  papers  and  the  medal  you 
wear  wiU  do  the  rest  —  I  hope  so,  at  least." 

"  This  medal  is  sacred  to  us ;  mother  gave  it  to  us  on  her  death-bed.** 

"  Therefore,  take  great  care  that  you  do  not  lose  it :  see,  from  time  to 
time,  that  you  have  it  safe." 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Blanche,  as  she  drew  frOm  her  bosom  a  small  bronze 
medal,  which  she  wore  suspended  from  her  neck  by  a  chain  of  the  same 
material.    The  medal  bore  on  its  faces  the  following  inscriptions: 

yVBCirilMIB 
/  1 


Victim  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.    Pray  for  me.    Paris.    The  13th  February,  1682. 
—At  Paris.    Rue  St.  Francois  No.  3.    You  will  be  there  13th  February,  1832. 

"  What  does  it  mean,  Dagobert  ?  "  resumed  Blanche,  as  she  examined 
the  mournful  inscriptions.    "  Mother  was  not  able  to  tell  us." 

"  We  will  discuss  all  that  this  evening,  at  the  place  where  we  sleep," 
answered  Dagobert.  "It  grows  late;  let  us  be  moving.  Put  up  the 
medal  carefully,  and  away !  We  have  yet  nearly  an  hour's  march  to 
arrive  at  quarters.  Come,  my  poor  pets,  once  more  look  at  the  mound 
where  your  brave  father  fell,  and  then — to  horse !  to  horse  ! " 

The  orphans  gave  a  last  pious  glance  at  the  spot  which  had  recalled 
to  their  guide  such  painful  recollections,  and,  with  his  aid,  remounted 
Jovial. 

This  venerable  animal  had  not  for  one  moment  dreamed  of  moving; 
but,  with  the  consummate  forethought  of  a  veteran,  he  had  made  the 
best  use  of  his  time  by  taking  from  that  foreign  soil  a  large  contribu- 
tion of  green  and  tender  grass  before  the  somewhat  envious  eyes  of 
Spoilsport,  who  had  comfortably  established  himself  in  the  meadow, 
with  his  snout  protruding  between  his  fore-paws.  On  the  signal  of 
departure  the  dog  resumed  his  post  behind  his  master,  and  Dagobert, 
trying  the  ground  with  the  end  of  his  long  staff,  led  the  horse  carefully 
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aloiijLi:  by  the  bridlo,  for  th<^  meadow  was  ^rowiii^  nioi'fi  and mor<'>  marshy; 
indeed,  after  advancing  a  few  steps  he  was  ol)liged  to  turn  off  to  tlic 
left,  in  order  to  regain  the  high  road. 


o^ 


On  reaching  Moekern,  Dagobert  asked  for  the  least  expensive  inn, 
and  was  told  th(  re  was  only  one  in  the  village  — the  White  Falcon. 
"Let  us  go,  then,  to  the  White  Falcon,"  observed  the  soklier. 


(^HAPTEH    III 


THE    AIJRIVAL 


LREADY  had  Morok,  tlip  l)past-tamer,  several  times  oi>cne<l 
with  impatience  the  window-shutter  of  the  loft,  to  look  out 
upon  the  inn-yard,  watching  for  the  arrival  of  the  ori>hans 
and  the  soldier.  Not  seemg  them,  he  began  one*-  more  t<» 
walk  slowly  up  and  down,  with  his  head  bent  forward  and  his  arms 
folded  on  his  bosom,  meditating  on  the  best  means  to  carry  ( )ut  the  plan 
he  had  conceived.  The  ideas  which  possessed  his  mind  were  douVjtless 
of  a  painful  character,  for  his  eountenanct^  grew  even  more  gloomy  than 
usual. 

N<  )twithstanding  his  ferocious  appearance,  he  was  by  no  means  defi- 
cient m  intelligence.  The  courage  displayed  in  his  taming  exercises 
(which  he  attributed,  like  a  clever  charlatan,  to  his  reeent  conversion), 
a  solemn  and  mystical  style  of  speech,  and  a  hypocritical  afl:ectation  of 
austerity  had  given  him  a  species  of  influeiKje  over  the  peo|>le  h<'  visited 
in  his  travels. 

Long  before  his  conversi<ni,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  Morok  had 
])een  familiar  with  the  habits  of  wild  beasts.  In  fact,  born  in  the  north 
of  Siberia,  he  had  been  from  his  bovhood  one  of  the  ]>oldest  hunters  of 
1  tears  and  reindeer;  later,  in  1810,  he  had  abandoned  this  profession  to 
serve  as  guide  to  a  Russian  engineer  who  was  charged  with  an  explor- 
ijig  expedition  to  the  Polar  regions.  He  afterward  followed  him  to  St. 
Pet(n'sl)urg,  and  there,  after  some  vi('issitndes  of  fortune,  Morok  became 
one  of  the  imperial  couriers — those  iron  automat  a  that  the  least  caprice 
of  the  despot  hurls  in  a  frail  sledge  through  the  immeiisitv  of  the 
empire  from  Persia  to  the  Frozen  8ea.  For  these  men,  who  travel 
night  and  dav  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  there  are  neither  seas(^ns 
nor  ol)stacles,  fatigues  nor  dangers;  living  proje<*tiles,  they  must  either 
be  broken  to  pieces  or  reach  the  intended  mark.    One  may  conceive  the 
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boldness,  the  vi,i;'<)r,  and  the  rosi^iiatioii  of  inoii  acoustonu'd  to  such  a 
life.  It  is  useless  t<>  n'hite  bore  by  wbat  sei'ies  of  .siii^ul;ir  (iireiiinstaiiees 
j\I(^r(>k  was  iudueed  to  exdiaui;*'  this  i-ou,i;h  pursuit  for  another  pro- 
fession, an<:l  at  hist  to  enter,  as  eateelmnien,  a.  i-ebuious  house  at  Fi'iliui'n  ; 
after  whieh,  beiiii;'  <lulv  and  prop«M"ly  eonvert<'d,  he  l)e;L;an  his  nomadic 
excursions  with  a  nienai;<;rie  of  unknown  origin.     .     .     . 

Morok  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the  loft  Nii;ht  had  eoine. 
The  thre(>  [tersons  whose  arrival  he  so  impatiently  expe<*ied  had  not  yet 
made  then*  appearance.  His  walk  became  moi-e  and  mor<'  nervous  and 
irregular.  On  a  sudden  he  stoppe<l  abruptly,  leaned  his  li<'ad  toward 
the  window,  and  listened.  H>h  ear  was  as  ({uick  as  a  savag-e's.  "Thev 
ar<'  hcn-e!"  he  cxclainn;d,  an<l  his  fox-lik<'  «'ye  shone  with  dialxdic  joy. 
He  had  <'aught  the  sound  of  footsteps  —  a  man's  and  a  horse's.  Hast<'ii- 
ing  to  the  window-shutter  of  the  loft,  he  op<'ned  it  cautiously,  and  saw 
the  two  young  girls  on  horseback,  and  the  old  s<  tidier  who  serve<l  them 
as  a  guide,  enter  the  inn-yard  together. 

The  night  had  set  in  dark  and  cloudy;  a  high  wind  made  the  lights 
flicker  in  the  lanterns  which  were  used  to  receive  the  new  guests.  But 
the  description  given  to  Morok  had  been  so  exact  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  mistak<'  them.     Sure  of  his  prey,  he  close<l  the  window. 

Having  remained  in  meditation  for  another  quarter  of  an  houi', — for 
the  purpose,  no  doul»t,  of  thoroughly  digesting  his  lu'ojects, — he  leaned 
over  the  traji-door  above  the  ladder  and  called,  "  (loliath  ! " 
"  Master ! "  replied  a  hoarse  voice. 
"  Come  here." 
"  Here  I  am — just  come  from  the  slaughter-house  witli  the  meat " 

The  steps  of  the  ladder  creaked  as  an  enormous  head  a}»i»eared  on  a 
level  with  the  floor. 

The  new-comer,  who  was  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  gifted  with 
herculean  proi^ortions,  had  been  well  named  Goliath.  He  was  hi<leous. 
His  squinting  eyes  were  deep  set  beneath  a  low  and  projecting  forehead ; 
his  reddish  hair  and  beard,  thick  and  coarse  as  horse-hau',  gave  his 
features  a  stamp  of  bestial  ferocity;  between  his  broad  jaws,  armed  TN-itli 
teeth  which  resembled  fangs,  he  held  by  one  corner  a  pi<'ce  of  raw  beef 
weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds  —  finding  it,  no  doubt,  easier  to  carry  in 
that  fashion  whilst  he  used  his  hands  to  ascend  the  ladder,  which  bent 
beneath  his  weight. 

At  length  the  whole  of  this  tall  and  huge  body  issued  from  the 
aperture.  Judging  by  his  bull  neck,  the  astonishing  breadth  of  his 
chest  and  shoulders,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  his  arms  and  legs,  this  giant 
need  not  have  feared  to  wrestle  single-handed  with  a  Itear.  He  wore  an 
old  pair  of  blue  trousers  with  red  stripes,  faced  with  tanned  sheep- 
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skin,  and  a  vest,  or  rather  cuirass,  of  thick  leather,  which  was  here  and 
there  slashed  by  the  sharp  claws  of  the  animals. 

When  he  was  fairly  on  the  floor,  Goliath  unclasped  his  fangs,  opened 
his  mouth,  and  let  fall  the  great  piece  of  beef,  licking  his  blood-stained 
lips  with  greediness.  Like  many  other  mountebanks,  this  species  of 
monster  had  begun  by  eating  raw  meat  at  fairs  for  the  amusement  of 
the  public.  Thence  having  gradually  acquired  a  taste  for  this  barbarous 
food,  and  uniting  pleasure  with  profit,  he  engaged  himself  to  perform 
the  prelude  to  the  exercises  of  Morok  by  devouring,  in  the  presence  of 
the  crowd,  several  pounds  of  raw  flesh. 

"  My  share  and  BeaWs  are  below  stairs,  and  here  are  those  of  Cain 
and  Judas,""  said  Goliath,  pointing  to  the  chunk  of  beef.  "  Where  is  the 
cleaver,  that  I  may  cut  it  in  two  ?  No  preference  here.  Beast  or  man, 
every  gullet  must  have  its  own.'' 

Then,  rolling  up  one  of  the  sleeves  of  his  vest,  he  exhibited  a  fore- 
arm hairy  as  the  skin  of  a  wolf,  and  knotted  with  veins  as  large  as  one's 
thumb. 

"I  say,  master,  where's  the  cleaver?"  he  again  began,  as  he  cast 
round  his  eyes  in  search  of  that  instrument.  But  instead  of  replying  to 
this  inquiry,  the  Prophet  put  many  questions  to  his  disciple. 

"  Were  you  below  when,  just  now,  some  new  travelers  arrived  at  the 
inn?" 

"  Yes,  master ;  I  was  coming  from  the  slaughter-house." 

"  Who  are  these  travelers  ?  " 

"  Two  young  girls  on  a  white  horse  and  an  old  fellow  with  a  big 
mustache.  But  the  cleaver  ? — my  beasts  are  hungry  and  so  am  I — 
the  cleaver ! " 

"  Do  you  know  where  they  have  lodged  these  travelers  ?  " 

"  The  host  took  them  to  the  far  end  of  the  court-yard. " 

*'  The  building  which  overlooks  the  fields  ? " 

"  Yes,  master — but  the  cleaver " 

A  burst  of  frightful  roaring  shook  the  loft,  and  interrupted  Goliath. 

"  Hark  to  them ! "  he  exclaimed ;  "  hunger  has  driven  the  beasts  wild. 
If  I  could  roar,  I  should  do  as  they  do.  I  have  never  seen  Judas  and 
Cain  as  they  are  to-night ;  they  leap  in  their  cages  as  if  they'd  knock 
all  to  pieces.  As  for  Death,  her  eyes  shine  more  than  usual  like  candles. 
Poor  Death  !  " 

"  So  these  girls  are  lodged  in  the  building  at  the  end  of  the  court- 
yard," resumed  Morok,  without  attending  to  the  observations  of  Gbliath. 

"  Yes,  yes — but,  in  the  devil's  name,  where  is  the  cleaver  ?  Since  Karl 
went  away  I  have  to  do  all  the  work,  and  that  makes  our  meals  very 
late." 
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"  Did  the  old  man  remain  with  th(^  young  girls  ? "  asked  Morok. 
Gohath,  amazed  that,  notwithstanding  his  importunities,  his  master 
should  still  appear  to  neglect  the  animals'  supper,  regarded  th(3  Prophet 
with  an  increase  of  stujjid  astonishment. 

"  Answer,  you  brute ! " 

"  If  I  am  a  brute  I  have  a  brute's  strength,"  said  Groliath,  in  a  surly 
tone ;  "  and  brute  against  brute,  I  have  not  always  come  the  worst  off." 

"  I  ask  if  the  old  man  remained  with  the  girls  ? "  repeated  Morok. 

"  Well,  then — no ! "  returned  the  giant.  "  The  old  man,  after  leading 
his  horse  to  the  stable,  asked  for  a  tub  and  some  water,  took  his  stand 
under  the  porch,  and  there,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  he  is  washing 
out  clothes.  A  man  with  a  gray  mustache  paddling  in  soap-suds 
like  a  washer-woman !  It's  as  if  I  were  to  feed  canaries  ! "  added  Goliath, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  with  disdain.  "  But  now  I've  answered  you, 
master,  let  me  attend  to  the  beasts'  supper;  and,"  looking  round  for 
something,  he  added,  "  where  is  the  cleaver  f  " 

After  a  moment  of  thoughtful  silence  the  Prophet  said  to  Goliath : 

"  You  will  give  no  food  to  the  beasts  this  evening." 
At  first  the  giant  could  not  understand  these  words,  the  idea  was  so 
incomprehensible  to  him. 

"  What  is  your  pleasure,  master  ?  "  said  he. 

"  I  forbid  you  to  give  any  food  to  the  beasts  this  evening." 
Goliath  did  not  answer,  but  he  opened  wide  his  squinting  eyes, 
folded  his  hands,  and  drew  back  a  couple  of  steps. 

"  Well,  do  you  understand  ? "  said  Morok,  with  impatience.  "  Is  it 
plain  enough ! " 

"  Not  feed  %  when  our  meat  is  there,  and  supper  is  already  three  hours 
after  time ! "  cried  Goliath,  with  ever-increasing  amazement. 

"  Obey,  and  hold  your  tongue." 

"You  must  wish  something  bad  to  happen  this  evening.  Hunger 
makes  the  beasts  furious — and  me  also." 

"  So  much  the  better ! " 

"  It'll  drive  'em  mad." 

"  So  much  the  better  ?  " 

"  How  so  much  the  better  ?    But " 

"  It  is  enough ! " 

"  But,  devil  take  me,  I  am  as  hungry  as  the  beasts ! " 

"  Eat,  then — who  prevents  it  I  Your  supper  is  ready,  as  you  devour 
it  raw." 

"  I  never  eat  without  my  beasts,  nor  they  without  me." 

"  I  tell  you  again  that  if  you  dare  give  any  food  to  the  beasts  I 
will  turn  you  away." 
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Q^oliath  uttered  a  low  growl  as  hoarse  as  a  bear%  and  looked  at  the 
Prophet  with  a  mixture  of  anger  and  stupefaction. 

Morok,  having  given  his  orders,  walked  up  and  down  the  loft, 
appearing  to  reflect.  Then,  addressing  himself  to  Goliath,  who  was 
still  plunged  in  deep  perplexity,  he  said  to  him : 

"  Do  you  remember  the  burgomaster,  where  I  went  to  get  my  pass- 
port signed,  whose  wife  bought  some  little  books  and  a  chapletr* 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  giant,  shortly. 

"  Go  and  ask  his  servant  if  I  may  be  sure  to  find  the  burgomaster 
early  to-morrow  morning." 

"  What  for  ? " 

"  I  may,  perhaps,  have  something  important  to  communicate ;  at  all 
events,  say  that  I  beg  him  not  to  leave  home  without  seeing  me." 

"  Good !  But  may  I  not  feed  the  beasts  before  I  go  to  the  burgomas- 
ter's— only  the  panther,  who  is  most  hungry?  Come,  master;  only 
poor  Death — just  a  little  morsel  to  satisfy  her.  Cain  and  I  and  Judas 
can  wait." 

"  It  is  the  panther,  above  all,  that  I  forbid  you  to  feed.  Yes,  her, 
above  all  the  rest." 

"  By  the  horns  of  the  devil ! "  cried  Goliath.  "  What  is  the  matter  with 
you  to-day  ?  I  can  make  nothing  of  it.  It  is  a  pity  that  KarPs  not 
here.  He,  being  cunning,  would  help  me  to  understand  why  you  prevent 
the  beasts  from  eating  when  they  are  hungry." 

"  You  have  no  need  to  understand  it." 

"  WiU  not  Karl  soon  come  back  ?  " 

"  He  has  already  come  back." 

"  Where  is  he,  then  ?  " 

"  Off  again." 

"What  can  be  going  on  here?  There  is  something  in  the  wind. 
Karl  goes  and  returns,  and  goes  again,  and " 

"  We  are  not  talking  of  Karl,  but  of  you.  Though  hungry  as  a  wolf 
you  are  cunning  as  a  fox,  and,  when  it  suits  you,  as  cunning  as  Karl." 
And,  changing  on  the  sudden  his  tone  and  manner,  Morok  slapped 
the  giant  cordially  on  the  shoulder. 

"  What !  Am  I  cunning  ?  " 

"The  proof  is  that  thete  are  ten  florins  to  earn  to-night,  and  you 
will  be  keen  enough  to  earn  them,  I  am  sure." 

"Why,  on  those  terms,  yes  —  I  am  awake,"  said  the  giant, 
smiling  with  a  stupid,  self-satisfied  air.  "What  must  I  do  for  ten 
florins?" 

"  You  shall  see." 
. "  Is  it  hard  work  ?  " 
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"  You  shall  see.    Begin  by  going  to  the  burgomaster's — but  first  light 
the  fire  in  that  stove."    He  pointed  to  it  with  his  finger. 

"Yes,  master,"  said  Goliath,  somewhat  consoled  for  the  dday  of  his 
supper  by  the  hope  of  gaining  ten  florins. 

"  Put  that  iron  bar  in  the  stove,"  added  the  Prophet,  "  to  make  it 
red  hot." 

"  Yes,  master." 

*'  You  will  leave  it  there ;  go  to  the  1  )urgomaster'8,  and  return  here  to 
wait  for  me." 

"  Yes,  master." 

"  You  will  keep  the  fire  up  in  the  stove." 

"  Yes,  master." 
Morok  took  a  step  away,  but,  recollecting  himself,  he  resumed : 

"  You  say  the  old  man  is  busy  washing  under  the  porch  "I " 

"  Yes,  master." 

"Forget  nothing:  the  iron  bar  in  the  fire — the  burgomaster — and 
return  here  to  wait  my  orders." 

So  sayin-g,  Morok  descended  by  the  trap-door  and  disappeared. 


CHAPTER    lY 


MOROK    AND    DAG<tBERT 


( )LIATH  had  not  bocn  mistaken,  for  Dagc>V)«'rt  was  washiiiir 
witli  that  imperturbal)!*'  gravity  with  whi<'li  h<'  did  fvcry- 
thiiJiL:,'  else. 

AVlicii  We  romcmber  the  haljits  of  a  sol(her  a-field  we  need 
not  be  astonished  at  this  apparent  ocecntricity.  I )a,i;( »] »ei't  only  tli<>nght 
of  sparing  the  scanty  purse  of  tli<'  orpliaiis,  and  of  saving  th<*m  ail  car*^ 
and  trouble;  so  every  <'v«^niiig  when  they  came  to  a  halt  he  devoted 
himself  to  all  sorts  of  feminin*'  oecupations.  But  he  was  not  now  serv- 
ing his  ai^prentieeship  m  thes<'  matters;  manv  times,  <luring  his  cam- 
l>aigiis,  he  ha<l  industriously  repaired  the  damage  and  disorder  which  a 
day  of  battle  always  brings  to  the  garments  of  the  soldier;  for  it  is  not 
enough  to  receive  a  sa])er-cut — the  soldier  has  also  to  mend  his  uni- 
form ;  for  the  stroke  which  grazes  the  skm  makes  likewise  a  rude  fissure 
in  the  cloth. 

Therefore  in  the  evening  or  on  the  morrow  of  a  hard-fought  engage- 
ment you  will  see  the  best  soldiers  (always  distinguished  by  their  fine 
military  appearance)  take  from  their  cartridge-ljox  c>r  knapsack  a  house- 
wife, fm*nished  wdtli  needles,  thread,  scissors,  buttons,  and  other  such 
gear,  and  ap[>ly  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  mending  and  darning  with  a 
zeal  that  the  most  industrious  work- woman  might  envy. 

We  could  not  find  a  better  opportunity  to  explain  the  name  of 
Dagoljert,  given  to  Francis  Baudoin  (the  guide  of  the  orphans)  at  a  time 
when  he  was  eonsidcrrd  one  of  the  handsomest  and  bravest  liorsi '-gren- 
adiers of  the  Imperial  (Tuard. 

They  had  l»een  fighting  hard  all  <lav,  without  any  decisive  advan- 
tage. In  the  evening  the  company  to  which  our  hero  belonged  was  sent 
to  occupy  the  ruins  of  a  deserted  village.  Videttes  being  posted,  half 
the  troopers  remaine<l  in  saddle,  whilst  the  others,  having  picketed  their 
horses,  were  aide  to  take  a  little  rest.  Our  hero  had  charged  valiantly 
that  day  without  receiving  any  wouu<l — for  he  counted  as  a  mere 
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memento  the  deep  scratch  on  his  thigh  which  a  kaiserlitz  had  inflicted 
in  awkwardly  attempting  an  upward  thrust  with  the  bayonet. 

"  You  donkey!  my  new  breeches !  '*  the  grenadier  had  exclaimed  when 
he  saw  the  wide-yawning  rent,  which  he  instantly  avenged  by  running 


the  Austrian  through  with  a  thrust  scientifically  administered;  for  if 
he  showed  a  stoical  indifference  on  the  subject  of  injury  to  his  skin,  it 
was  not  so  with  regard  to  the  ripping-up  of  his  best  parade  uniform. 
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He  undertook,  therefore,  the  same  evening,  at  the  bivouac,  to  repair 
this  accident.  Selecting  his  best  needle  and  thread  from  the  stores  of 
his  housewife,  and  arming  his  finger  with  a  thimble,  he  began  to  play  the 
tailor  by  the  light  of  the  watch-fii'e,  having  first  drawn  off  his  cavalry 
boots,  and  also  (if  it  must  be  confessed)  the  injured  garment  itself, 
which  he  turned  the  wrong  side  out  the  better  to  conceal  the  stitches. 

This  partial  undress  was  certainly  a  breach  of  discipline;  but  the 
captain,  as  he  went  his  round,  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  the  sight 
of  the  veteran  soldier,  who,  gravely  seated  in  a  squatting  position,  with 
his  grenadier  cap  on,  his  regimental  coat  on  his  back,  his  boots  by  his 
side,  and  his  galligaskins  in  his  lap,  was  sewing  with  all  the  coolness  of 
a  tailor  upon  his  own  shop-board. 

Suddenly  a  musket-shot  is  heard,  and  the  videttes  fall  back  upon 
the  detachment,  calling  to  arms. 

"  To  horse ! "  cries  the  captain,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

In  a  moment  the  troof)ers  are  in  their  saddles.  The  unfortunate 
clothes-mender  having  to  lead  the  first  rank,  there  is  no  time  to  turn 
the  unlucky  garment;  so  he  slips  it  on  as  well  as  he  can,  wrong  si^e  out, 
and  leaps  upon  his  horse  without  even  stopping  to  put  on  his  boots. 

A  party  of  Cossacks,  profiting  by  the  cover  of  a  neighboring  wood, 
had  attempted  to  surprise  the  detachment.  The  fight  was  bloody,  and 
our  hero  foamed  with  rage,  for  he  set  much  value  on  his  equipments, 
and  the  day  had  been  fatal  to  him.  Thinking  of  his  torn  clothes  and 
lost  boots,  he  hacked  away  with  more  fury -than  ever.  A  bright  moon 
illumed  the  scene  of  action,  and  his  comrades  were  able  to  appreciate 
the  brilliant  valor  of  our  grenadier,  who  killed  two  Cossacks  and  took 
an  officer  prisoner  with  his  own  hand. 

After  this  skirmish,  in  which  the  detachment  had  maintained  its 
position,  the  captain  drew  up  his  men  to  compliment  them  on  their  suc- 
cess, and  ordered  the  clothes-mender  to  advance  from  the  ranks,  that  he 
might  thank  him  publicly  for  his  gallant  behavior.  Our  hero  could  have 
dispensed  with  this  ovation,  but  he  was  not  the  less  obliged  to  obey. 
Judge  of  the  surprise  of  both  captain  and  troopers  when  they  saw  this 
tall  and  stern-looking  figure  ride  forward  at  a  slow  pace,  with  his  naked 
feet  in  the  stirrups,  and  naked  legs  pressing  the  sides  of  his  charger. 

The  captain  drew  near  in  astonishment ;  but  recalling  the  occupation 
of  the  soldier  at  the  moment  when  the  alarm  was  given,  he  understood 
the  whole  mystery. 

"  Ha,  my  old  comrade ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  thou  art  like  King  Dagobert 
— wearing  thy  breeches  inside  out." 

In  spite  of  discipline,  this  joke  of  the  captain's  was  received  with 
peals  of  ill-repressed  laughter.    But  our  friend,  sitting  upright  in  his 
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saddle,  with  his  left  thumb  pressing  the  well-adjusted  reins  and  his 
sword-hilt  carried  close  to  his  right  thigh,  made  a  half-wheel  and 
returned  to  his  place  in  the  ranks  without  changing  countenance  after 
he  had  duly  received  the  congratulations  of  his  captain.  From  that  day 
Francis  Baudoin  received  and  kept  the  nickname  of  Dagobert. 

Now  Dagobert  was  under  the  porch  of  the  inn,  occupied  in  wash- 
ing, to  the  great  amazement  of  sundry  beer-drinkers,  who  observed  him 
with  curious  eyes  from  the  large  common  room  in  which  they  were 
assembled. 

In  truth,  it  was  a  curious  spectacle.  Dagobert  had  laid  aside  his 
gray  top-coat  and  rolled  up  the  sleeves  of  his  shu't.  With  a  vigorous 
hand  and  good  supply  of  soap  he  was  rubbing  away  at  a  wet  handker- 
chief spread  out  on  the  board,  the  end  of  which  rested  in  a  tub  full  of 
water.  Upon  his  right  arm,  tattooed  with  warlike  emblems  in  red  and 
blue  colors,  two  scars,  deep  enough  to  admit  the  finger,  were  distinctly 
visible.  No  wonder,  then,  that  while  smoking  their  pipes  and  empty- 
ing their  pots  of  beer  the  G-ermans  should  display  some  surprise  at  the 
singular  occupation  of  this  tall,  mustached,  bald-headed  old  man  with 
the  forbidding  countenance — for  the  features  of  Dagobert  assumed  a 
harsh  and  grim  expression  when  he  was  no  longer  in  presence  of  the 
two  girls.  The  sustained  attention  of  which  he  saw  himself  the  object 
began  to  put  him  out  of  patience,  for  his  employment  appeared  to  him 
quite  natural. 

At  this  moment  the  Prophet  entered  the  porch,  and  perceiving  the 
soldier,  eyed  him  attentively  for  several  seconds ;  then  approaching,  he 
said  to  him  in  French,  in  a  rather  sly  tone  : 

"  It  would  seem,  comrade,  that  you  have  not  much  confidence  in  the 
washer- women  of  Mockern  ?  " 

Dagobert,  without  discontinuing  his  work,  half  turned  his  head  with 
a  frown,  looked  askant  at  the  Prophet,  and  made  him  no  answer. 
Astonished  at  this  silence,  Morok  resumed  : 

"  If  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  you  are  French,  my  fine  fellow.  The 
words  on  your  arm  prove  it,  and  your  military  air  stamps  you  as  an  old 
soldier  of  the  Empire.  Therefore  I  find  that,  for  a  hero,  you  have  taken 
rather  late  to  wear  petticoats." 

Dagobert  remained  mute,  but  he  gnawed  his  mustache  and  plied 
the  soap,  with  which  he  was  rubbing  the  linen,  in  a  most  hurried,  not  to 
say  angry  style,  for  the  face  and  words  of  the  beast-tamer  displeased  him 
mor(^  than  he  cared  to  show.  Far  from  being  discouraged,  the  Prophet 
continued : 

"  I  am  sure,  my  fine  fellow,  that  you  are  neither  deaf  nor  dumb. 
Why,  then,  will  you  not  answer  me  ?  " 
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Losing  all  patience,  Dagobert  turned  abruptly  round,  looked  Morok 
full  in  the  face,  and  said  to  him  in  a  rough  voice : 

"  I  don't  know  you — I  don't  wish  to  know  you.  Leave  me  alone  I'* 
And  he  betook  himself  again  to  his  washing. 

"  But  we  may  make  acquaintance.  "We  can  drink  a  glass  of  Rhine 
wine  together  and  talk  of  our  campaigns.  I  also  have  seen  some  sei'v- 
ice,  I  assure  you ;  and  that,  perhaps,  will  induce  you  to  be  more  civil'' 

The  veins  on  the  bald  forehead  of  Dagobert  swelled  perceptibly.  He 
saw  in  the  look  and  accent  of  the  man  who  thus  obstinately  addressed 
him  something  designedly  provoking.   Still  he  contained  himself. 

"  I  ask  you  why  should  you  not  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me.  We 
could  talk  about  France.  I  lived  there  a  long  time ;  it  is  a  fine  country ; 
and  when  I  meet  Frenchmen  abroad,  I  feel  sociable — particularly  when 
they  know  how  to  use  the  soap  as  well  as  you  do.  If  I  had  a  house- 
wife I'd  send  her  to  your  school." 

The  sarcastic  meaning  was  no  longer  disguised;  impudence  and 
bravado  were  legible  in  the  Prophet's  looks.  Thinking  that  with  such 
an  adversary  the  dispute  might  become  serious,  Dagobert,  who  wished 
to  avoid  a  quarrel  at  any  price,  earned  off  his  tub  to  the  other  end  of 
the  porch,  hoping  thus  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene,  which  was  a  sore  trial 
of  his  temper.  A  flash  of  joy  lighted  up  the  tawny  eyes  of  the  brute- 
tamer.  The  white  circle  which  surrounded  the  pupil  seemed  to  dilate. 
He  ran  his  crooked  fingers  two  or  three  times  through  his  yellow  beard 
in  token  of  satisfaction ;  then  he  advanced  slowly  toward  the  soldier, 
accompanied  by  several  idlers  from  the  common  room. 

Notwithstanding  his  coolness,  Dagobert,  amazed  and  incensed  at  the 
impudent  pertinacity  of  the  Prophet,  was  at  first  disposed  to  break  the 
washing-board  on  his  head ;  but  remembering  the  orphans,  he  thought 
better  of  it. 

Folding  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  Morok  said  to  him  in  a  dry  and 
insolent  tone : 

"  It  is  very  certain  you  are  not  civil,  my  man  of  suds." 

Then  turning  to  the  spectators,  he  continued  in  German : 
"  I  tell  this  Frenchman,  with  his  long  mustache,  that  he  is  not  civil. 
"We  shaU  see  what  answer  he'll  make.  Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  him  a  lesson.  Heaven  preserve  me  from  quarrels ! "  he  added  with 
mock  compunction.  "  But  the  Lord  has  enlightened  me;  I  am  his 
creature,  and  I  ought  to  make  his  work  respected." 

The  mystical  effrontery  of  this  peroration  was  quite  to  the  taste  of 
the  idlers ;  the  fame  of  the  Prophet  had  reached  Mockern,  and,  as  a 
performance  was  expected  on.  the  morrow,  this  prelude  much  amused 
the  company. 
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On  hearing  the  insults  of  his  adversary,  Dagobei*t  could  not  help 
saying,  in  the  Q-erman  language : ''  I  know  German.  Speak  in  German  — 
the  rest  will  understand  you." 

New  spectators  now  arrived  and  joined  the  first  comers.  The  advent- 
ure had  become  exciting,  and  a  ring  was  formed  around  the  two  persons 
most  concerned. 

The  Prophet  resumed,  in  German: 
"  I  said  that  you  were  not  civil,  and  I  now  say  you  are  grossly  rude. 
What  do  you  answer  to  that  ?  " 

"Nothing!"  said  Dagobert,  coldly,  as  he  proceeded  to  rinse  out 
another  piece  of  linen. 

"  Nothing ! "  returned  Morok ;  "  that  is  very  little.  I  will  be  less  brief, 
and  tell  you  that  when  an  honest  man  offers  a  glass  of  wine  civilly  to 
a  stranger,  that  stranger  has  no  right  to  answer  with  insolence,  and 
deserves  to  be  taught  manners  if  he  does  so." 

Great  drops  of  sweat  ran  down  Dagobert's  forehead  and  cheeks ;  his 
large  imperial  was  incessantly  agitated  by  nervous  trembling ;  but  he 
restrained  himself.  Taking  by  two  of  the  corners  the  handkerchief 
which  he  had  just  dipped  in  the  water,  he  shook  it,  wrung  it,  and  began 
to  hum  to  himself  the  burden  of  the  old  camp  ditty : 

"  From  Tirlemont,  the  devil's  own  den, 
We  shall  ride  to-morrow  mom, 
With  saber  in  hand. 
Good-bye,  etc." 

The  silence  to  which  Dagobert  had  condemned  himself  almost  choked 
him ;  this  song  afforded  him  some  relief. 

Morok,  turning  toward  the  spectators,  said  to  them,  with  an  air  of 
hypocritical  restraint : 

"  We  knew  that  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  were  pagans,  who  stabled 
their  horses  in  churches  and  offended  the  Lord  a  hundred  times  a  dav, 
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and  who,  for  their  sins,  were  justly  drowned  m  the  Beresina  like  so 
many  Pharaohs ;  but  we  did  not  know  that  the  Lord,  to  punish  these 
miscreants,  had  deprived  them  of  courage — their  single  gift.  Here  is  a 
man,  who  has  insulted  in  me  a  creature  favored  by  divine  grace,  and 
who  affects  not  to  understand  that  I  require  an  apology ;  or  else " 

"  What  ?  "  said  Dagobert,  without  looking  at  the  Prophet. 

"  Or  you  must  give  me  satisfaction  !  I  have  already  told  you  that 
I  have  seen  service.  We  shall  easily  find,  somewhere,  a  couple  of 
swords,  and  to-morrow  morning  at  peep  of  day  we  can  meet  behind  a 
wall  and  show  the  color  of  our  blood — that  is,  if  you  have  any  in  your 
veins ! " 
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This  challenge  began  to  frighten  the  spectators,  who  were  not  pre- 
pared for  so  tragical  a  conclusion. 

"  What,  fight? — a  very  fine  idea!"  said  one.  **To  get  yourselves  both 
locked  up  in  prison.    The  laws  against  dueling  are  strict.** 

"  Particularly  with  relation  to  strangers  or  nondescripts,**  added 
another.  "If  they  were  to  find  you  with  arms  in  your  hands,  the  burgo- 
master would  shut  you  up  in  jail,  and  keep  you  there  two  or  three 
months  before  trial.** 

"  Would  you  be  so  mean  as  to  denounce  usf  **  asked  Morok. 

"No,  certainly  not,**  cried  several;  "do  as  you  like.  We  are  only 
giving  you  a  friendly  piece  of  advice,  by  which  you  may  profit,  if  you 
think  fit.** 

•'  What  care  I  for  prison?**  exclaimed  the  Prophet.  "Only  give  me  a 
couple  of  swords,  and  you  shall  see  to-morrow  morning  if  I  heed  what 
the  burgomaster  can  do  or  say.** 

"  What  would  you  do  with  two  swords?*'  asked  Dagobert  quietly. 

"  When  you  have  one  in  your  grasp,  and  I  one  in  mine,  you*ll  see. 
The  Lord  commands  us  to  have  a  care  of  his  honor !  '* 

Dagobert  shrugged  his  shoulders,  made  a  bundle  of  his  linen  in  his 
handkerchief,  dried  his  soap  and  put  it  carefully  into  a  little  oil-silk 
bag ;  then,  whistling  his  favorite  air  of  Tirlemont,  moved  to  depart. 

The  Prophet  frowned ;  he  began  to  fear  that  his  challenge  would  not 
be  accepted.  He  advanced  a  step  or  so  to  encounter  Dagobert,  placed 
himself  before  him  as  if  to  intercept  his  passage,  and,  folding  his  arms 
and  scanning  him  from  head  to  foot  with  bitter  insolence,  said  to  him : 

"  So !  an  old  soldier  of  that  arch-robber  Napoleon  is  only  fit  for  a 
washer- woman,  and  refuses  to  fight !  '* 

"  Yes,  he  refuses  to  fight,*'  answered  Dagobert  in  a  firm  voice,  but 
becoming  fearfully  pale.  Never,  perhaps,  had  the  soldier  given  to  his 
orphan  charge  such  a  proof  of  tenderness  and  devotion.  For  a  man  of 
his  character  to  let  himself  be  insulted  with  impunity  and  refuse  to 
fight — the  sacrifice  was  immense ! 

"  So  you  are  a  coward — you  are  afraid  of  me — and  you  confess  itl*> 
At  these  words  Dagobeii;  made,  as  it  were,  a  pull  upon  himself — 
as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  restrained  him  the  moment  he  was  about  to 
rush  ou  the  Prophet. 

Indeed,  he  had  remembered  the  two  maidens,  and  the  fatal  hindrance 
which  a  duel,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  would  occasion  to  their 
journey.  But  the  impulse  of  anger,  though  rapid,  had  been  so  signifi- 
cant, the  expression  of  the  stern,  pale  face,  bathed  in  sweat,  was  so 
daunting,  that  the  Prophet  and  the  spectators  drew  back  a  step. 

Profound  silence  reigned  for  some  seconds,  and  then,  by  a  sudden 
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reaction,  Dagobert  seemed  to  have  gained  the  general  interest.     One  of 
the  company  said  to  those  near  him : 

"  This  man  is  clearly  not  a  cowaT<L" 

''  Oh,  no !  eertainly  not." 

"  It  sometimes  requires  more  courage  to  refuse  a  challenge  than  to 
accept  one." 

"After  all,  the  Prophet  was  wrong  to  pick  a  quarrel  aljout  nothing  — 
and  with  a  stranger,  too." 

"  Yes,  for  a  stranger,  if  he  fought  and  was  taken  up,  would  have  a  good 
long  imprisonment." 

"And  then,  you  see,"  added  another,  "  he  travels  with  two  young  girls. 
In  such  a  position,  ought  a  man  to  fight  about  trifles  ?  If  he  should  be 
killed  or  put  m  prison,  what  would  become  of  them — poor  children  t " 
Dagobert  turned  toward  the  person  who  had  pronounced  these  last 
words.  He  saw  a  stout  fellow,  with  a  frank  and  simple  countenance. 
The  soldier  offered  him  his  hand  and  said,  with  emotion : 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 
The  G-erman  shook  cordially  the  hand  which  Dagobert  had  proffered, 
and  holding  it  still  in  his  own,  he  added : 

"  Do  one  thing,  sir — share  a  bowl  of  punch  with  us.  We  will  make 
that  mischief -making  Prophet  acknowledge  that  he  has  been  too  touchy, 
and  he  shaU  drink  to  your  health." 

Up  to  this  moment  the  brute-tamer,  enraged  at  the  issue  of  this 
scene,  for  he  had  hoped  that  the  soldier  would  accept  his  challenge, 
looked  on  with  savage  contempt  at  those  who  had  thus  sided  against 
him.  But  now  his  features  gradually  relaxed,  and  believing  it  useful 
to  his  projects  to  hide-  his  disappointment,  he  walked  up  to  the  soldier 
and  said  to  him,  with  a  tolerably  good  grace  : 

"  WeU,  I  give  way  to  these  gentlemen.  I  own  I  was  wrong.  Yom- 
frigid  air  had  wounded  me,  and  I  was  not  master  of  myself.  I  repeat 
that  I  was  wrong,"  he  added,  with  suppressed  vexation.  "  The  Lord  com- 
mands humility — and — I  beg  your  pardon." 

This  proof  of  moderation  and  regret  was  highly  appreciated  and 
loudly  applauded  by  the  spectators. 

"  He  asks  your  pardon  ;  y^ou  cannot  expect  more,  my  brave  fellow !  " 
said  one  of  them,  addressing  Dagobert.  "  Come,  let  us  all  drink  together. 
We  make  you  this  offer  frankly — accept  it  in  the  same  spirit." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  accept  it,  we  beg  you,  in  the  name  of  your  pretty  little 
girls,"  said  the  stout  man,  hoping  to  decide  Dagobert  by  this  argument. 

"  Many  thanks,  gentlemen,"  replied  he,  touched  by  the  hearty  advances 
of  the  Germans;  "  you  are  very  worthy  people.  But  when  one  is  treated, 
he  must  offer  drink  in  return." 
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"  Well,  we  will  accept  it — that's  understood.  Each  his  turn,  and  all 
fair.    We  will  pay  for  the  first  bowl,  you  for  the  second." 

"  Poverty  is  no  crime,"  answered  Dagobert,  "  and  I  must  tell  you 
honestly  that  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  drink.  We  have  still  a  long 
journey  to  go,  and  I  must  not  incur  any  useless  expenses," 

The  soldier  spoke  these  words  with  such  firm  but  simple  dignity 
that  the  G-ermans  did  not  venture  to  renew  their  offer,  feeling  that  a 
man  of  Dagobert's  character  could  not  accept  it  without  humiliation. 

"  Well,  so  much  the  worse,"  said  the  stout  man.  "  I  should  have  liked 
to  clink  glasses  with  you.  Good-night,  my  brave  trooper! — good- 
night— for  it  grows  late,  and  mine  host  of  the  White  Falcon  will  soon 
turn  us  out-of-doors." 

"  Good-night,  gentlemen,"  replied  Dagobert,  as  he  directed  his  steps 
toward  the  stable,  to  give  his  horse  a  second  allowance  of  provender. 

Morok  approached  him,  and  said  in  a  voice  even  more  humble  than 
before: 

"  I  have  acknowledged  my  error,  and  asked  your  pardon.  You  have 
not  answered  me ;  do  you  still  bear  malice  ?  " 

"  If  ever  I  meet  you,"  said  the  veteran,  in  a  suppressed  and  hollow 
tone,  "  when  my  children  have  no  longer  need  of  me,  I  will  just  say  two 
words  to  you,  and  they  will  not  be  long  ones." 

Then  he  turned  his  back  abruptly  on  the  Prophet,  who  walked 
slowly  out  of  the  yard. 

The  inn  of  the  White  Falcon  formed  a  parallelogram.  At  one  end 
rose  the  principal  dwelling ;  at  the  other  was  a  range  of 'buildings  which 
contained  sundry  chambers,  let  at  a  low  price  to  the  poorer  sort  of 
travelers.  A  vaulted  passage  opened  a  way  through  this  latter  into  the 
country.  Finally,  on  either  side  of  the  court-yard  were  sheds  and  stables, 
with  lofts  and  garrets  erected  over  them. 

Dagobert,  entering  one  of  these  stables,  took  from  off  a  chest  the 
portion  of  oats  destined  for  his  horse,  and,  pouring  it  into  a  winno wing- 
basket,  shook  it  as  he  approached  Jovial. 

To  his  great  astonishment,  his  old  traveling  companion  did  not 
respond  with  a  joyous  neigh  to  the  rustle  of  the  oats  rattling  on  the 
wicker-work.  Alarmed,  he  called  Jovial  with  a  friendly  voice;  but  the 
animal,  instead  of  turning  toward  his  master  a  look  of  intelligence,  and 
impatiently  striking  the  ground  with  his  forefeet,  remained  perfectly 
motionless. 

More  and  more  surprised,  the  soldier  went  up  to  him.  By  the  dubi- 
ous light  of  a  stable-lantern  he  saw  the  poor  animal  in  an  attitude  which 
implied  terror — his  legs  half  bent,  his  head  stretched  forward,  his  ears 
down,  his  nostrils  quivering;  he  had  drawn  tight  his  halter,  as  if  he 
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wished  to  break  it,  in  order  to  get  away  from  the  partition  that  sup- 
ported his  rack  and  manger;  abundant  cold  sweat  had  speckled  his  hide 
with  bluish  stains,  and  his  coat  altogether  looked  dull  and  bristling. 


instead  of  standing  out  sleek  and  glossy  from  the  dark  backgroimd  of 
the  stable;  lastly,  from  time  to  time,  his  body  shook  with  convulsive 
starts. 
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"  Why,  old  Jovtal ! "  said  the  soldier,  as  he  put  down  the  basket  in 
order  to  soothe  his  horse  with  more  freedom,  "you  are  like  thy  master  — 
afraid !  Yes,"  he  added  with  bitterness,  as  he  thought  of  the  insult  he 
had  himself  endured,  "  you  are  afraid — though  no  coward  in  general." 

Notwithstanding  the  caresses  and  the  voice  of  his  master,  the  horse 
continued  to  give  signs  of  terror ;  still  he  pulled  somewhat  less  violently 
at  his  halter,  and,  approaching  his  nostrils  to  the  hand  of  Dagobert, 
sniffed  audibly,  as  if  he  doubted  it  were  he. 

"  You  don't  know  me ! "  cried  Dagobert.  "  Something  extraordinary 
must  be  passing  here." 

The  soldier  looked  around  him  with  uneasiness.  It  was  a  large 
stable,  faintly  lighted  by  the  lantern  suspended  from  the  roof,  which  was 
covered  with  innumerable  cobwebs ;  at  the  farther  end,  separated  from 
Jovial  by  some  stalls  with  bars  between,  were  the  three  strong,  black 
horses  of  the  brute-tamer — as  tranquil  as  Jovial  was  frightened. 

Dagobert,  struck  with  this  singular  contrast,  of  which  he  was  soon 
to  have  the  explanation,  again  caressed  his  horse ;  and  the  animal,  grad- 
ually reassured  by  his  master's  presence,  licked  his  hands,  rubbed  his 
head  against  him,  uttered  a  low  neigh,  and  gave  him  his  usual  tokens 
of  affection. 

"  Come,  come,  this  is  how  I  like  to  see  my  old  Jovial !  "  said  Dagobert, 
as  he  took  up  the  winnowing-basket  and  poured  its  contents  into  the 
manger.  "Now  eat  with  a  good  appetite,  for  we  have  a  long  day's  march 
to-morrow ;  and,  above  all,  no  more  of  these  foolish  fears  about  nothing ! 
If  thy  comrade.  Spoilsport^  were  here,  he  would  keep  you  in  heart ;  but 
he  is  along  with  the  children,  and  takes  care  of  them  in  my  absence. 
Come,  eat !  instead  of  staring  at  me  in  that  way." 

But  the  horse,  having  just  touched  the  oats  with  his  mouth,  as  if  in 
obedience  to  his  master,  returned  to  them  no  more,  and  began  to  nibble 
at  the  sleeve  of  Dagobert's  coat. 

"  Come,  come,  my  poor  Jovial !  there  is  something  the  matter  with 
you.  You  have  generally  such  a  good  appetite,  and  now  you  leave  your 
corn.  'Tis  the  first  time  this  has  happened  since  our  departure,"  said 
the  soldier,  who  was  now  growing  seriously  uneasy,  for  the  issue  of  his 
journey  greatly  depended  on  the  health  and  vigor  of  his  horse. 

Just  then  a  frightful  roaring,  so  near  that  it  seemed  to  come  from 
the  stable  in  which  they  were,  gave  so  violent  a  shock  to  Jovial  that  with 
one  effort  he  broke  his  halter,  leaped  over  the  bar  that  marked  his  place, 
and,  rushing  at  the  open  door,  escaped  into  the  court-yard. 

Dagobert  had  himself  started  at  the  suddenness  of  this  wild  and 
fearful  sound,  which  at  once  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  his  horse's 
terror.     The  adjoining  stable  was  occupied  by  the  itinerant  menagerie 
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of  the  brute-tamer,  and  was  only  separated  by  the  partition  which  sup- 
ported the  mangers.  The  three  horses  of  the  Prophet,  accustomed  to 
these  bowlings,  had  remained  perfectly  quiet. 

"  Good ! "  said  the  soldier,  recovering  himself ;  "  I  understand  it  now. 
Jovial  has  heard  another  such  roar  before,  and  he  can  scent  the  animals 
of  that  insolent  scoundrel.  It  is  enough  to  frighten  him,"  added  he, 
as  he  carefully  collected  the  oats  from  the  manger.  "  Once  in  another 
stable,  and  there  must  be  others  in  this  place,  he  will  no  longer  leave 
his  peck,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  start  early  to-morrow  morning." 

The  terrified  horse,  after  running  and  galloping  about  the  yard, 
returned  at  the  voice  of  the  soldier,  who  easily  caught  him  by  the  broken 
halter ;  and  a  hostler,  whom  Dagobert  asked  if  there  was  another  vacant 
stable,  having  pointed  out  one  that  was  only  intended  for  a  single 
animal.  Jovial  was  comfortably  installed  there. 

When  delivered  from  his  ferocious  neighbors,  the  horse  became 
tranquil  as  before,  and  even  amused  himself  much  at  the  expense  of 
Dagobert's  top-coat,  which,  thanks  to  his  tricks,  might  have  afforded 
immediate  occupation  for  his  master's  needle,  if  the  latter  had  not 
been  fully  engaged  in  admiring  the  eagerness  with  which  Jovial  dis- 
patched his  provender.  Completely  reassured  on  his  account,  the  soldier 
shut  the  door  of  the  stable  and  proceeded  to  get  his  supper  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  order  to  rejoin  the  orphans,  whom  he  reproached  himself 
with  having  left  so  long. 


CHAPTER  V 


ROSE    AND    BLANCHE 


HE  orphans  occupied  a  dilapidated  chamber  in  one  of  the 
most  remote  wings  of  the  inn,  with  a  single  window  opening 
upon  the  country.  A  bed  without  curtains,  a  table  and  two 
chairs,  composed  the  more  than  modest  furniture  of  this 
retreat,  which  was  now  lighted  by  a  lamp.  On  the  table,  which  stood 
near  the  window,  was  deposited  the  knapsack  of  the  soldier. 

The  great  Siberian  dog,  who  was  lying  close  to  the  door,  had  already 
twice  uttered  a  deep  growl,  and  turned  his  head  toward  the  window — 
but  without  giving  any  fui-ther  effect  to  this  hostile  manifestation. 

The  two  sisters,  half  I'ecumbent  in  their  bed,  were  clad  in  long  whit« 
wrappers,  buttoned  at  the  neck  and  wrists.  They  wore  no  caps,  but 
their  beautiful  chestnut  hair  was  confined  at  the  temples  by  a  broad 
piece  of  tape,  so  that  it  might  not  get  tangled  during  the  night.  These 
white  garments,  and  the  white  fillet  that  like  a  halo  encircled  their 
brows,  gave  to  their  fresh  and  blooming  faces  a  still  more  candid 
expression. 

The  orphans  laughed  and  chatted,  for,  in  spite  of  some  early  sor- 
rows, they  still  retained  the  ingenuous  gayety  of  their  age.  The  remem- 
brance of  their  mother  would  sometimes  make  them  sad,  but  this 
sori'ow  had  in  it  nothing  bitter;  it  was  rather  a  sweet  melancholy  to  be 
sought  instead  of  shunned.  For  them,  this  adored  mother  was  not 
dead — she  was  only  absent. 

Almost  as  ignorant  as  Dagobert  with  regard  to  devotional  exercises, 
for  in  the  desert  where  they  had  lived  there  was  neither  church  nor 
priest,  their  faith,  as  was  already  said,  consisted  in  this — that  Grod,  just 
and  good,  had  so  much  pity  for  the  poor  mothers  whose  children  were 
left  on  earth  that  he  allowed  them  to  look  down  upon  them  from  highest 
heaven — to  see  them  always,  to  hear  them  always,  and  sometimes  to 
send  fair  guardian  angels  to  protect  them.  Thanks  to  this  guileless 
illusion,  the  orphans,  persuaded  that  their  mother  incessantly  watched 
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over  them,  felt  that  to  do  wrong  would  be  to  afflict  her  and  to  forfeit 
the  protection  of  the  good  angels.  This  was  the  entire  theology  of  Rose 
and  Blanche — a  creed  sufficient  for  such  pure  and  loving  souls. 

Now,  on  the  evening  in  question,  the  two  sisters  chatted  togeth(^r 
whilst  waiting  for  Dagobert.  Their  theme  interested  them  much,  for 
since  some  days  they  had  a  secret,  a  great  secret,  which  often  quick- 
ened the  beatings  of  their  innocent  hearts,  often  agitated  th(^ir 
budding  bosoms,  changed  to  bright  scarlet  the  roses  on  their  cheeks, 
and  infused  a  restless  and  dreamy  languor  into  the  soft  blue  of  their 
large  eyes. 

Rose  this  evening  occupied  the  edge  of  the  couch,  with  her  rounded 
arms  crossed  behind  her  head,  which  was  half  turned  toward  her  sister; 
Blanche,  with  her  elbow  resting  on  the  bolster,  looked  at  her  smilingly, 
and  said: 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  come  again  to-night !  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  certainly.    He  promised  us  yesterday." 

"  He  is  so  good,  he  would  not  break  his  promise." 

"  And  so  handsome,  with  his  long,  fair  curls." 

"  And  his  name — what  a  charming  name! — how  well  it  suits  his  face." 

"  And  what  a  sweet  smile  and  soft  voice  when  he  says  to  us,  taking 
us  by  the  hand:  *]VIy  children,  bless  Grod  that  he  has  given  you  one 
soul.    What  others  seek  elsewhere  you  will  find  in  yourselves.'" 

"  '  Since  your  two  hearts,'"  he  added,  "  'only  make  one.'" 

"  What  pleasure  to  remember  his  words,  sister ! " 

"  We  are  so  attentive !  When  I  see  you  listening  to  him,  it  is  as  if  I 
saw  myself,  my  dear  little  mirror ! "  said  Rose,  laughing,  and  kissing  her 
sister's  forehead.  "Well,  when  he  speaks,  your — or  rather  our — eyes 
are  wide,  wide  open,  our  lips  moving  as  if  we  repeated  every  word  after 
him.    It  is  no  wonder  we  forget  nothing  that  he  says." 

"  And  what  he  says  is  so  grand,  so  noble,  and  generous." 

"  Then,  my  sister,  as  he  goes  on  talking,  what  good  thoughts  rise 
within  us !  If  we  could  but  always  keep  them  in  mind." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid.  They  will  remain  in  our  heart,  like  little  birds  m 
their  mothers'  nests." 

"  And  how  lucky  it  is,  Rose,  that  he  loves  us  both  at  the  same  time  ! " 

"  He  could  not  do  otherwise,  since  we  have  but  one  heart  between  us." 

"  How  could  he  love  Rose  without  loving  Blanche  ?  " 

"  What  would  have  become  of  the  poor  neglected  one  ?  " 

"  And  then,  again,  he  would  have  found  it  so  difficult  to  choose." 

"  We  are  so  much  like  each  other." 

"  So,  to  save  himself  that  trouble,"  said  Rose,  laughing,  "  he  has  chosen 
us  both." 
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"  And  is  it  not  the  best  way  ?  He  is  alone  to  love  us ;  we  are  two 
together  to  think  of  him." 

"  Only,  he  must  not  leave  us  till  we  reach  Paris.'' 

"  And  in  Paris,  too — we  must  see  him  there  also." 

"  Oh,  above  all  at  Paris ;  it  will  be  good  to  have  him  with  us  — and 
Dagobert,  too — in  that  great  city.  Only  think,  Blanche,  how  beautiful 
it  must  be ! " 

*'  Paris  !  —  it  must  be  like  a  city  all  of  gold." 

"  A  city  where  every  one  must  be  happy,  since  it  is  so  beautiful." 

"  But  ought  we,  poor  orphans,  dare  so  much  as  to  enter  it  ?  How 
people  will  look  at  us  ! " 

"  Yes — but  every  one  there  is  happy ;  every  one  must  be  good  also." 

"  They  will  love  us." 

"  And,  besides,  we  shall  be  with  our  friend  with  the  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes." 

"  He  has  yet  told  us  nothing  of  Paris." 

"  He  has  not  thought  of  it ;  we  must  speak  to  him  about  it  this  very 
night." 

"  If  he  is  in  the  mood  for  talking.  Often,  you  know,  he  likes  best  to 
gaze  on  us  in  silence — his  eyes  on  our  eyes." 

"  Yes.  In  those  moments  his  look  recalls  to  me  the  gaze  of  our  dear 
mother." 

"  And,  as  she  sees  it  all,  how  pleased  she  must  be  at  what  has  hap- 
pened to  us ! " 

"  Because,  when  we  are  so  much  beloved,  we  must,  I  hope,  deserve 
it." 

"  See  what  a  vain  thing  it  is ! "  said  Blanche,  smoothing  with  her  slen- 
der fingers  the  parting  of  the  hair  on  her  sister's  forehead. 
After  a  moment's  reflection,  Eose  said  to  her : 

"  Don't  you  think  we  should  relate  all  this  to  Dagobert  ?  " 

"  If  you  think  so,  let  us  do  it." 

"  We  tell  him  everything,  as  we  told  everything  to  mother.  Why 
should  we  conceal  this  from  him  ?  " 

"  Especially  as  it  is  something  which  gives  us  so  much  pleasure." 

"  Do  you  not  find  that  since  we  have  known  our  friend  our  hearts 
beat  quicker  and  stronger  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  seem  to  be  more  full." 

"  The  reason  why  is  plain  enough :  our  friend  fills  up  a  good  space  in 
them." 

"  WeU,  we  will  do  best  to  tell  Dagobert  what  a  lucky  star  ours  is." 

"  You  are  right " 

At  this  moment  the  dog  gave  another  deep  growl. 
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"  Sister,"  said  Rose,  as  she  pressed  closer  to  Blanche,  "  there  is  the  dog 
growling  again.    What  can  be  the  matter  with  him  f " 

"  Spoilsport^  do  not  growl !  Come  hither,"  said  Blanche,  striking  with 
her  little  hand  on  the  side  of  the  bed. 

The  dog  rose,  again  growled  deeply,  and  came  to  lay  his  great,  intel- 
ligent-looking head  on  the  counterpane,  still  obstinately  casting  a  side- 
long glance  at  the  window.  The  sisters  bent  over  him  to  pat  his  broad 
forehead,  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  remarkable  bump,  the  certain 
sign  of  extreme  purity  of  race. 

"What  makes  you  growl  so.  Spoilsport  f^''  said  Blanche,  pulHng  him 
gently  by  the  ears — "eh,  my  good  dog?" 

"  Poor  beast !  he  is  always  so  uneasy  when  Dagobert  is  away." 

"It  is  true;  one  would  think  he  knows  that  he  then  has  a  double 
charge  over  us." 

"  Sister,  it  seems  to  me  Dagobert  is  late  m  coming  to  say  good-night." 

"  No  doubt  he  is  attending  to  JoviaV 

"  That  makes  me  think  that  we  did  not  bid  good-night  to  dear  old 
JovlulP 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it." 

"  Poor  beast !  He  seems  so  glad  when  he  licks  our  hands.   One  would 
think  that  he  thanked  us  for  our  visit." 

"  Luckily,  Dagobert  will  have  wished  him  good-night  for  us." 

"  Good  Dagobert !  he  is  always  thinking  of  us.    How  he  spoils  us ! 
We  remain  idle,  and  he  has  aU  the  trouble." 

"  How  can  we  prevent  it  ?  " 

"  What  a  pity  that  we  are  not  rich,  to  give  him  a  little  rest." 

"  We  rich !    Alas,  my  sister !  we  shall  never  be  anything  but  poor 
orphans." 

"  Oh,  there's  the  medal!" 

"Doubtless  there  is  some  hope  attached  to  it,  else  we  should  not 
have  made  this  long  journey." 

"  Dagobert  has  promised  to  teU  us  all,  this  evening." 
She  was  prevented  from  continuing,  for  two  of  the  window-panes 
flew  to  pieces  with  a  loud  crash.  The  orphans,  with  a  cry  of  terror, 
threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  whilst  the  dog  rushed  toward 
the  window,  barking  furiously.  Pale,  trembling,  motionless  with  affright, 
clasping  each  other  in  a  close  embrace,  the  two  sisters  held  theii-  breath ; 
in  their  extreme  fear  they  durst  not  even  cast  their  eyes  in  the  direction 
of  the  window.  The  dog,  with  his  fore-paws  resting  on  the  sill,  con- 
tinued to  bark  with  violence. 

"Alas!  what  can  it  be?"  murmm^ed  the  orphans.    "And  Dagobert 
not  here ! " 
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"  Hark  I "  cried  Rose,  suddenly  seizing  Blanche  by  the  arm;  "  hark ! — 
some  one  coming  up  the  stairs !  ^ 

"  Good  heaven  I  it  does  not  sound  like  the  tread  of  Dagobert.  Do  you 
not  hear  what  heavy  footsteps  ?  ^ 

"  Quick !  come,  'Spoilsport,  and  defend  us  I "  cried  the  two  sisters  at 
once,  in  an  agony  of  alarm. 

The  boards  of  the  wooden  staircase  really  creaked  beneath  the  weight 
of  unusually  heavy  footsteps,  and  a  singular  kind  of  rustling  was  heard 
along  the  thin  partition  that  divided  the  chamber  from  the  landing- 
place.  Then  a  ponderous  mass,  falling  against  the  door  of  the  room, 
shook  it  violently;  and  the  girls,  at  the  very  height  of  terror,  looked  at 
each  other  without  the  power  to  speak. 
The  door  opened.    It  was  Dagobert. 

At  the  sight  of  him  Eose  and  Blanche  joyfully  exchanged  a  kiss,  as 
if  they  had  just  escaped  from  a  great  danger. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  why  are  you  afraid  ?  "  asked  the  soldier  in  surprise. 

"  Oh,  if  you  only  knew!"  said  Rose,  panting  as  she  spoke,  for  both  her 
own  heart  and  her  sister's  beat  with  violence. 

"  If  you  knew  what  has  just  happened !  We  did  not  recognize  your 
footsteps — they  seemed  so  heavy — and  then  that  noise  behind  the 
partition ! " 

"  Little  frightened  doves  that  you  are !  I  could  not  run  up  the  stairs 
like  a  boy  of  fifteen,  seeing  that  I  carried  my  bed  upon  my  back — a 
straw  mattress  that  I  have  just  flung  down  before  your  door,  to  sleep 
there  as  usual." 

"  Bless  me !  how  foolish  we  must  be,  sister,  not  to  have  thought 
of  that ! "  said  Rose,  looking  at  Blanche.  And  their  pretty  faces,  which 
had  together  grown  pale,  together  resumed  their  natural  color. 

During  this  scene  the  dog,  still  resting  against  the  window,  did  not 
cease  barking  a  moment. 

"  What  makes  Spoilsport  bark  in  that  direction,  my  children  ?  "  said 
the  soldier. 

"  We  do  not  know.  Two  of  our  window-panes  have  just  been  broken. 
That  is  what  first  frightened  us  so  much." 

Without  answering  a  word  Dagobert  flew  to  the  window,  opened  it 
quickly,  pushed  tjack  the  shutter,  and  leaned  out. 

He  saw  nothing ;  it  was  dark  night.    He  listened,  but  heard  only 
the  moaning  of  the  wind. 

"  Spoilsport,^  said  he  to  his  dog,  pointing  to  the  open  window,  "  leap 
out,  old  fellow,  and  search ! "  The  faithful  animal  took  one  mighty 
spring  and  disappeared  by  the  window,  raised  only  about  eight  feet 
above  the  ground. 
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Dagobert,  still  leaning  over,  encouraged  his  dog  with  voice  and  gest- 
ure: "Search,  old  fellow;  search!  If  there  is  any  one  there,  pin  him — 
your  fangs  are  strong — and  hold  him  fast  till  I  come." 


But  Spoilsport  found  no  one.  They  heard  him  go  backward  and 
forward,  snuffing  on  every  side,  and  now  and  then  uttering  a  low  cry 
like  a  hound  at  fault. 
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u  There  is  no  one,  my  good  dog,  that's  clear,  or  you  would  hav^.'  had 
hnn  by  the  throat  ere  this." 

Then  tm'niiii;-  to  the  maidens,  who  listened  to  his  words  and  watched 
his  movements  with  uneasiness: 

"My  children,"  said  he,  "how  were  these  panes  broken?  Did  you  not 
remark  ?  " 

"No,  Dagobert;  we  were  talking  together  when  we  heard  a  great  crash, 
and  then  the  glass  fell  into  the  room." 

"  It  seemed  to  me,"  added  Rose,  "as  if  a  shutter  had  struck  suddenly 
against  the  window." 

Dagobert  examined  the  shutter,  and  observed  a  long  movable  hook, 
designed  to  fasten  it  on  the  inside. 

"  It  blows  hard,"  said  he ;  "  the  wind  must  have  swung  round  the 
shutter,  and  this  hook  broke  the  window.  Yes,  yes;  that  is  it.  What 
interest  could  anybody  have  to  play  such  a  sorry  trick!"  Then,  speak- 
ing to  S])oUsport,  he  asked,  "WeU,  my  good  fellow,  is  there  no  one  ?" 

The  dog  answered  by  a  bark,  which  the  soldier  no  doubt  understood 
as  a  negative,  for  he  continued : 

"  Well,  then,  come  back! — Make  the  round — you  will  find  some  door 
open — you  are  never  at  a  loss." 

The  animal  followed  this  advice.  After  growhng  for  a  few  seconds 
beneath  the  window,  he  set  off  at  a  gallop  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
buildings  and  come  back  by  the  court-yard. 

"  Be  quite  easy,  my  children!"  said  the  soldier,  as  he  again  drew  near 
the  orphans;  "it  was  only  the  wind." 

"  We  were  a  good  deal  frightened,"  said  Rose. 

"  I  believe  you.  But,  now  I  think  of  it,  this  draught  is  likely  to  give 
you  cold."  And  seeking  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  he  took  from  a 
chair  the  reindeer  pelisse  and  suspended  it  from  the  spring-catch  of  the 
curtamless  window,  using  the  skirts  to  stop  up  as  closely  as  possible  the 
two  openings  made  by  the  breaking  of  the  panes. 

"  Thanks,  Dagobert;  how  good  you  are!  We  were  very  uneasy  at  not 
seeing  you." 

"  Yes,  you  were  absent  longer  than  usual.  But  what  is  the  matter 
with  youl"  added  Rose,  only  just  then  perceiving  that  his  countenance 
was  disturbed  and  pallid,  for  he  was  still  under  the  painful  influence  of 
the  brawl  with  Morok;  "how  pale  you  are ! " 

"  Me,  my  pets  ?  —  Oh,  nothing." 

"  Yes,  I  assure  you,  your  countenance  is  quite  changed.  Rose  is  right." 

"  I  tell  you  there  is  nothing  the  matter,"  answered  the  soldier,  not  with- 
out some  embarrassment,  for  he  was  little  used  to  deceive ;  till,  finding 
an  excellent  excuse  for  his  emotion,  he  added :   "  If  I  do  look  at  all 
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uncomfortable,  it  is  your  fright  that  has  made  me  so,  for  indeed  it  was 
my  fault." 

"Your  fault?" 

"  Yes ;  for  if  I  had  not  lost  so  much  time  at  supper,  I  should  have 
been  here  when  the  window  was  broken,  and  have  spared  you  the  fright." 

"  Anyhow,  you  are  here  now,  and  we  think  no  more  of  it." 

"  Why  don't  you  sit  down  f " 

"  I  will,  my  children,  for  we  have  to  talk  together,"  said  Dagobert,  as 
he  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  head  of  the  bed.  "  Now  tell  me,  are  you 
quite  awake  ! "  he  added,  trying  to  smile  in  order  to  reassure  them. 
"  Are  those  large  eyes  properly  open  1 " 

"  Look,  Dagobert ! "  cried  the  two  girls,  smiling  in  their  turn,  and 
opening  their  blue  eyes  to  the  utmost  extent. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  soldier ;  "  they  are  yet  far  enough  from  shut- 
ting ;  besides,  it  is  only  nine  o'clock." 

"We  also  have  something  to  tell,  Dagobert,"  resumed  Rose,  after 
exchanging  glances  with  her  sister. 

"Indeed!" 

"  A  secret  to  tell  you." 

"  A  secret  f  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure." 

"  Ah,  and  a  very  great  secret ! "  added  Rose,  quite  seriously. 

"  A  secret  which  concerns  us  both,"  resumed  Blanche. 

"  Faith !  I  should  think  so.  What  concerns  the  one  always  concerns 
the  other.  Are  you  not  always,  as  the  saying  goes,  '  two  faces  under 
one  hood '  ?  " 

"  Truly,  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  you  put  our  heads  under  the 
great  hood  of  your  pelisse  ?  "  said  Rose,  laughing. 

"  There  they  are  again,  mocking-birds !  One  never  has  the  last  word 
with  them.    Come,  ladies,  your  secret,  since  a  secret  there  is." 

"  Speak,  sister,"  said  Rose. 

"  No,  miss,  it  is  for  you  to  speak.  You  are  to-day  on  duty,  as  eldest, 
and  such  an  important  thing  as  telling  a  secret  like  that  you  talk  of 
belongs  of  right  to  the  elder  sister.  Come,  I  am  listening  to  you,"  added 
the  soldier,  as  he  forced  a  smile,  the  better  to  conceal  from  the  maidens 
how  much  he  still  felt  the  unpunished  affronts  of  the  brute-tamer. 

It  was  Rose  (who,  as  Dagobert  said,  was  doing  duty  as  eldest)  that 
spoke  for  herseK  and  for  her  sister. 


CH^\PTEK    VI 


THE   SE(  RET 


IR8T  of  all,  ^ood  Dagolx'Tt,"  said  Roso,  in  a  graoefully  r'ar«'ss- 
iiig  maniiov,  "as  we  art'  going  to  tell  our  serret,  you  must 
j'^^fe^l^^l.    promise  not  to  scold  us." 

}m-?Jrv^|       "You  will   not  scold   your   darlings,  will   you?"   a<lded 
Blanche,  m  a  no  less  (joaxing  A^oice. 

"  (Iranted  !"  replied  Dagobert  gi-avcly ;  "particularly  as  I  sliould  not 
well  know  how  to  set  al>out  it  —  Imt  why  should  I  s(jold  you  t  " 

"Because  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  ha\"e  told  you  sooner  what  we  are 
going  to  tell  you." 

"Listen,  my  children,"  said  Dagobert  sententiously,  after  reflecting  a 
moment  on  this  case  of  conscience;  "one  of  two  things  must  be.  Either 
you  were  light,  or  else  you  were  wrong,  to  hide  this  fi'om  me.  If  you 
were  right,  very  well;  if  you  were  wron.n',  it  is  done ;  so  let's  say  no  more 
about  it.     (to  on — I  am  all  attention." 

Completely   reassm^ed   by  this  luminous  decision,  Rr>se  resumed, 
while  she  exchanged  a  smile  with  her  sister: 

"Only  think,  Dago1>ert;  for  two  successive  nights  we  have  had  a 
visitor." 

"A  visitor!"  cried  the  soldier,  drawing  himself  up  suddenly  in  his 
chair. 

"  Yes,  a  charming  visitor — he  is  so  very  fair." 

"Fair!  —  the  devil!"  cried  Dagobert,  ^^th  a  start. 

"  Yes,  fair— and  with  l)lue  eyes,"  added  Blanche. 

"  Blue  <'yes — blue  devils!"  and  Dagobert  again  V)ounde(l  on  his  s<'at. 

"  Y<'S,  blue  eyes — as  long  as  that,"  resumed  Rose,  placing  the  tip  of 
one  forefinger  a1»out  the  middle  of  th<'  other. 

"  ZouikIs!  they  might  l»e  as  long  as  that,"  said  the  veteran,  indicating 
the  whole  length  of  his  arm  from  the  elbow — "tliev  might  I'e  as  long  as 
tliat,  and  it  would  have  nothing  to  <lo  witli  it.  Fair,  and  with  blue  eyes. 
Pray  what  may  this  mean,  young  ladies  .'" 
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Dagobert  rose  from  his  seat  with  a  severe  and  painfully  unquiet  look. 

"  There,  now,  Dagobert,  you  have  begun  to  scold  us  already ! " 

"  Just  at  the  very  commencement,"  added  Blanche. 

"  Commencement ! — what,  is  there  to  be  a  sequel !  a  finish ! " 

"  A  finish  ?  we  hope  not,"  said  Eose,  laughmg  like  mad. 

"  All  we  ask  is  that  it  should  last  forever,"  added  Blanche,  sharing  in 
the  hilaritv  of  her  sister. 

Dagobert  looked  gravely  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  maidens, 
as  if  trying  to  guess  this  enigma;  but  when  he  saw  tlieir  sweet,  innocent 
faces  gracefully  animated  by  a  frank,  ingenuous  laugh,  he  reflected  that 
they  would  not  be  so  gay  if  they  had  any  serious  matter  for  self-reproach, 
and  he  felt  pleased  at  seeing  them  so  merry  in  the  midst  of  their  pre- 
carious position. 

"  Laugh  on,  my  children!"  he  said.  "I  like  so  much  to  see  you  laugh." 
Then,  thinking  that  was  not  precisely  the  way  in  which  he  ought  to 
treat  the  singular  confession  of  the  young  girls,  he  added  in  a  gruff 
voice:  "Yes,  I  like  to  see  you  laugh — but  not  when  you  receive  fair 
visitors  with  blue  eyes,  young  ladies  !  Come,  acknowledge  that  I'm  an 
old  fool  to  listen  to  such  nonsense — you  are  only  making  game  of  me." 

"  Nay,  what  we  tell  you  is  quite  true." 

"  You  know  we  never  tell  stories,"  added  Rose. 

"  They  are  right — they  never  fib,"  said  the  soldier,  in  renewed  per- 
plexity. "  But  how  the  devil  is  such  a  visit  possible  ?  I  sleep  before 
your  door  —  Spoilsport  sleeps  under  your  window — and  all  the  blue 
eyes  and  fair  locks  m  the  world  must  come  in  by  one  of  those  two  ways 
— and,  if  they  had  tried  it,  the  dog  and  I,  who  have  both  of  us  quick  ears, 
would  have  received  their  visits  after  our  fashion.  But  come,  children ! 
pray  speak  to  the  purpose.    Explain  yourselves ! " 

The  two  sisters,  who  saw  by  the  expression  of  Dagobert's  counte- 
nance that  he  felt  really  uneasy,  determined  no  longer  to  trifle  with  his 
kindness.  They  exchanged  a  glance,  and  Eose,  taking  in  her  little  hand 
the  coarse,  broad  palm  of  the  veteran,  said  to  him : 

"  Come,  do  not  plague  yourself !  We  will  tell  you  all  about  the  visits 
of  our  friend  G-abriel." 

"  There  you  are  again !    He  has  a  name,  then  f " 

"  Certainly,  he  has  a  name.    It  is  Grabriel." 

"  Is  it  not  a  pretty  name,  Dagobert?  Oh,  you  will  see  and  love,  as  we 
do,  our  beautiful  Gabriel ! " 

"  I  '11  love  your  beautiful  Grabriel,  will  I?"  said  the  veteran,  shaking  his 
head — "love  your  beautiful  Gabriel? — that's  as  it  may  be.   I  must  first 

know "    Then  interrupting  himself,  he  added:    "It  is  queer.    That 

reminds  me  of  something." 
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"  Of  what,  Dagobert  I »» 

"  Fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  last  letter  that  your  father,  on  his  return 
from  France,  brought  me  from  my  wife,  she  told  me  that,  poor  as  she 
was,  and  with  our  little  growing  Agricola  on  her  hands,  she  had  taken 
in  a  poor,  deserted  child,  with  the  face  of  a  cherub  and  the  name  ol 
Gabriel — and  only  a  short  time  since  I  heard  of  him  again." 

"  And  from  whom,  then  f  ^ 

"  You  shall  know  that  by  and  by." 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  have  a  Gabriel  of  your  own,  there  is  the 
more  reason  that  you  should  love  ours." 

"  Yours !  but  who  is  yours  ?    I  am  on  thorns  till  you  tell  me." 

"You  know,  Dagobert,"  resumed  Rose,  "that  Blanche  and  I  are 
accustomed  to  fall  asleep,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  have  often  seen  you  in  your  cradle.  I  was  never  tired  of 
looking  at  you ;  it  was  so  pretty." 

"  Well,  then,  two  nights  ago  we  had  just  fallen  asleep,  when  we 
beheld " 

"  Oh,  it  was  in  a  dream ! "  cried  Dagobert.  "  Since  you  were  asleep, 
it  was  in  a  dream ! " 

"  Certainly,  in  a  dream — how  else  would  you  have  it?" 

"  Pray  let  my  sister  go  on  with  her  tale ! " 

"  Ah,  well  and  good ! "  said  the  soldier  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction ; 
"well  and  good!  To  be  sure,  I  was  tranquil  enough  in  any  case, 
because — but  still — I  like  it  better  to  be  a  flream.  Continue,  my  little 
Rose." 

"  Once  asleep,  we  both  dreamed  the  same  thing." 

"  What !  both  the  same  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Dagobert ;  for  the  next  morning  when  we  awoke  we  related 
our  two  dreams  to  each  other." 

"  And  they  were  exactly  alike." 

"  That's  odd  enough,  my  children;  and  what  was  this  dream  all  about  f  " 

"  In  our  dream,  Blanche  and  I  were  seated  together,  when  we  saw 
enter  a  beautiful  angel,  with  a  long,  white  robe,  fair  locks,  blue  eyes,  and 
so  handsome  and  benign  a  countenance  that  we  clasped  our  hands  as  if 
to  pray  to  him.  Then  he  told  us,  in  a  soft  voice,  that  he  was  called 
Gabriel ;  that  our  mother  had  sent  him  to  be  our  guardian  angel,  and 
that  he  would  never  abandon  us." 

"  And  then,"  added  Blanche,  "  he  took  us  each  by  the  hand,  and, 
bending  his  fair  face  over  us,  looked  at  us  for  a  long  time  in  silence, 
with  so  much  goodness — with  so  much  goodness  that  we  could  not 
withdraw  our  eyes  from  his." 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Rose,  "  and  his  look  seemed  by  turns  to  attract  us, 
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or  to  go  to  OUT  hearts.  At  length,  to  our  great  son-ow,  G-abriel  quitted 
us,  having  told  us  that  we  should  see  him  again  the  following  night." 

"  And  did  he  make  his  appearance  ? " 

"  Certainly.  Judge  with  what  impatience  we  waited  the  moment  of 
sleep,  to  see  if  our  friend  would  return  and  visit  us  m  our  slumbers." 

"  Humph  ! "  said  Dagobert,  scratching  his  forehead ;  "  this  reminds 
me,  young  ladies,  that  you  kept  on  rubbing  your  eyes  last  evening,  and 
pretending  to  be  half  asleep.  I  wager  it  was  all  to  send  me  away  th«^ 
sooner,  and  to  get  to  yom-  dream  as  fast  as  possible." 

"  Yes,  Dagobert " 

"  The  reason  being,  you  could  not  say  to  me,  as  you  would  to  S2)oi!- 
sport,  ^Lie  down,  Dagobert ! '  Well — so  your  friend  Grabriel  came  back?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  this  time  he  talked  to  us  a  great  deal,  and  gave  us,  m  the 
name  of  our  mother,  such  touching,  such  noble  counsels,  that  the  next 
day  Rose  and  I  spent  our  whole  time  in  recalling  every  word  of  our 
guardian  angel — and  his  face,  and  his  look " 

"  This  reminds  me  again,  young  ladies,  that  you  were  whispering 
aU  along  the  road  this  morning,  and  that  when  I  spoke  of  white,  you 
answered  black." 

"  Yes,  Dagobert,  we  were  thinking  of  Grabriel." 

"  And,  ever  since,  we  love  him  as  well  as  he  loves  us." 

"  But  he  is  only  one  between  both  of  you ! " 

"  Was  not  our  mother  one  between  us?" 

"  And  you,  Dagobert — are  you  not  also  one  for  us  both?" 

"  True,  true!  And  yet,  do  you  know,  I  shall  finish  by  being  jealous 
of  thataabriel?" 

"  You  are  our  friend  by  day — he  is  our  friend  by  night." 

"  Let's  understand  it  clearly.  If  you  talk  of  him  all  day  and  dream 
of  him  all  night,  what  will  there  remain  for  me?" 

"There  will  remain  for. you  your  two  orphans,  whom  you  love  so 
much,"  said  Rose. 

"  And  who  have  only  you  left  upon  earth,"  added  Blanche,  in  a  caress- 
ing tone. 

"Humph!  humph!  that's  right;  coax  the  old  man  over!  Nay,  believe 
me,  my  children,"  added  the  soldier,  tenderly,  "I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
my  lot.  I  can  afford  to  let  you  have  your  Gabriel.  I  felt  sure  that 
Spoilsport  and  myself  could  take  our  rest  in  quiet.  After  all,  there  is 
nothing  so  astonishing  in  what  you  tell  me.  Your  first  dream  struck 
your  fancy,  and  you  talked  so  much  about  it  tliat  you  had  a  second; 
nor  should  I  be  surprised  if  you  were  to  see  this  fine  fellow  a  third  time." 

"  Oh,  Dagobert!  do  not  make  a  jest  of  it!  They  are  only  dreams,  but 
we  think  our  mother  sends  them  to  us.   Did  she  not  tell  us  that  orphan 
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children  were  watched  over  by  guardian  angels?  Well,  Gabriel  is  our 
guardian  angel;  he  will  protect  us,  and  he  will  protect  you  also.'' 

"  Very  kind  of  him  to  think  of  me;  but  you  see,  my  dear  children,  for 
the  matter  of  defense  I  prefer  the  dog.  He  is  less  fair  than  your  angel, 
but  he  has  better  teeth,  and  that  is  more  to  be  depended  on." 

"  How  provoking  you  are,  Dagobert — always  jesting!" 

"  It  is  true;  you  can  laugh  at  everything." 

"  Yes,  I  am  astonishingly  gay;  I  laugh  with  my  teeth  shut,  in  the 
style  of  old  Jovial.  Come,  children,  don't  scold  me;  I  know  I  am  wrong. 
The  remembrance  of  your  dear  mother  is  mixed  with  this  dream,  and 
you  do  well  to  speak  of  it  seriously.  Besides,"  added  he,  with  a  grave 
air,  "dreams  will  sometimes  come  true.  In  Spain,  two  of  the  Empreee's 
dragoons,  comrades  of  mine,  dreamed,  the  night  before  their  death,  that 
they  would  be  poisoned  by  the  monks — and  so  it  happened.  If  you 
continue  to  dream  of  this  fair  angel  Gabriel,  it  is — it  is — why,  it  is 
because  you  are  amused  by  it;  and,  as  you  have  none  too  many  pleas- 
ures in  the  daytime,  you  may  as  well  get  an  agreeable  sleep  at  night. 
But  now,  my  children,  I  have  also  much  to  tell  you;  it  will  concern 
your  mother;  promise  me  not  to  be  sad." 

"  Be  satisfied!  When  we  think  of  her  we  are  not  sad,  though  serious." 

"  That  is  well.  For  fear  of  giieving  you,  I  have  always  delayed  the 
moment  of  telling  what  your  poor  mother  would  have  confided  to  you 
as  soon  as  you  were  no  longer  children.  But  she  died  before  she  had 
time  to  do  so,  and  that  which  I  have  to  teU  broke  her  heart — as  it  nearly 
did  mine.  I  put  off  this  communication  as  long  as  I  could,  taking  for 
pretext  that  I  would  say  nothing  till  we  came  to  the  field  of  battle  where 
your  father  was  made  prisoner.  That  gave  me  time;  but  the  moment 
is  now  come;  I  can  put  it  off  no  longer." 

'*  We  listen,  Dagobert,"  responded  the  two  maidens,  with  an  attentive 
and  melancholy  air. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  he  appeared  to  reflect,  the 
veteran  thus  addressed  the  young  girls: 

"Your  father.  General  Simon,  was  the  son  of  a  workman,  who 
remained  a  workman;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  general  could 
say  or  do,  the  old  man  was  obstinate  in  not  quitting  his  trade.  He  had 
a  heart  of  gold  and  a  head  of  iron,  just  like  his  son.  You  may  suppose, 
my  children,  that  when  your  father,  who  had  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier,  became  a  general  and  a  count  of  the  empire,  it  was  not  without 
toil  or  without  glory." 

"  A  count  of  the  empire?    What  is  that,  Dagobert?" 

"  A  bit  of  nonsense — a  title,  which  the  emperor  gave  over  and  above 
the  promotion,  just  for  the  sake  of  saying  to  the  people,  whom,  he  loved 
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because  "he  was  one  of  thcni,  'Hei'e,  children!  you  wish  to  i^lay  at  nobil- 
ity !  you  shall  be  nol  )les.  You  wish  to  ]  >lay  at  royalty !  you  shall  be  kings. 
Take  what  you  like — nothing  is  too  good  for  you — enjoy  yourselves!'" 
"  Kings!"  said  the  two  girls,  joining  their  hands  in  admu-ation. 


"  Kings  of  the  first  water.  Oh,  he  was  no  niggard  of  his  crowns,  our 
einx)eror !  I  had  a  bedfellow  of  mine,  a  brave  soldier,  who  was  after- 
ward promoted  to  be  king.    This  flattered  us ;  for  if  it  was  not  one,  it 
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was  the  other.    And  so,  at  this  game,  your  father  became  count;  but, 
count  or  not,  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  generals  of  the  army/ 

"  He  was  handsome,  was  he  not,  Dagobert? — mother  always  said  so.'' 

"Oh,  yes!  indeed  he  was— but  quite  another  thing  from  your  fair 
guardian  angel.  Picture  to  yourself  a  fine,  dark  man,  who  looked 
splendid  in  his  full  uniform,  and  could  put  fire  into  the  soldiers'  hearts. 
With  him  to  lead,  we  would  have  charged  up  into  Heaven  itself — that 
is,  if  Heaven  had  permitted  it,"  added  Dagobert,  not  wishing  to  wound 
in  any  way  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  orphans. 

"  And  father  was  as  good  as  he  was  brave,  Dagobert  ?  " 

"  Good,  my  children?  Yes,  I  should  say  so!  He  could  bend  a  horse- 
shoe in  his  hand  as  you  would  bend  a  card;  and  the  day  he  was  taken 
prisoner  he  had  cut  down  the  Prussian  artillerymen  on  their  very  can- 
non. With  strength  and  courage  like  that,  how  could  he  be  othei-wise 
than  good?  It  is,  then,  about  nineteen  years  ago,  not  far  from  this 
place, — on  the  spot  I  showed  you  before  we  arrived  at  the  village, — that 
the  general,  dangerously  wounded,  fell  from  his  horse.  I  was  following 
him  at  the  time,  and  ran  to  his  assistance.  Five  minutes  after,  we 
were  made  prisoners — and  by  whom,  think  you? — by  a  Frenchman." 

"  A  Frenchman?" 

"Yes,  an  emigrant  marquis,  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  Russia^" 
answered  Dagobert,  with  bitterness.  "And  so,  when  this  marquis  ad- 
vanced toward  us  and  said  to  the  general,  *  Surrender,  sir,  to  a  country- 
man!'— *A  Frenchman  who  fights  against  France,'  replied  the  general, 
4s  no  longer  my  countryman;  he  is  a  traitor,  and  I'd  never  surrender 
to  a  traitor!'  And,  wounded  though  he  was,  he  dragged  himself  up  to 
a  Russian  grenadier  and  delivered  him  his  saber,  saying,  *  I  surrender 
to  you,  my  brave  feUow!'    The  marquis  became  pale  with  rage  at  it." 

The  orphans  looked  at  each  other  with  pride,  and  a  rich  .crimson 
mantled  their  cheeks  as  they  exclaimed:    "Oh,  our  brave  father!" 

"  Ah,  those  children,"  said  Dagobert,  as  he  proudly  twirled  his  mus- 
tache. "One  sees  they  have  a  soldier's  blood  in  then*  veins!  Well,"  he 
continued,  "we  were  now  prisoners.  The  general's  last  horse  had  been 
kiUed  under  him,  and  to  perform  the  journey  he  mounted  Jovial,  who 
had  not  been  wounded  that  day.  We  arrived  at  Warsaw,  and  there  it 
was  that  the  general  first  saw  your  mother.  She  was  called  the  Pearl 
of  Warsaw;  that  is  saying  everything.  Now  he,  who  admired  all  that 
is  good  and  beautiful,  fell  in  love  with  her  almost  immediately,  and  she 
loved  him  in  return;  but  her  parents  had  promised  her  to  another — and 

that  other  was  the  same " 

Dagobert  was  unable  to  proceed.    Rose  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and 
pointed  in  terror  to  the  window. 


CHAPTEE   VII 


THE    TRAVELER 


PON  the  cry  of  the  young  girl,  Dagobert  rose  abruptly. 
"  What  is  the  matter,  Rose  ?" 

"  There — there ! "  she  said,  pointing  to  the  window.     "  I 
thought  I  saw  a  hand  move  the  pelisse." 
She  had  not  concluded  these  words  before  Dagobert  rushed  to 
the  window  and  opened  it,  tearing  down  the  mantle  which  had  been 
suspended  from  the  fastening. 

It  was  still  dark  night,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  hard.     The  soldier 
hstened,  but  could  hear  nothing. 

Returning  to  fetch  the  lamp  from  the  table,  he  shaded  the  flame  with 
his  hand  and  strove  to  throw  the  light  outside.  Still  he  saw  nothing. 
Persuaded  that  a  gust  of  wind  had  disturbed  and  shaken  the  pelisse,  and 
that  Rose  had  been  deceived  by  her  own  fears,  he  again  shut  the  window. 
"  Be  satisfied,  children !  The  wind  is  very  high ;  it  is  that  which  lifted 
the  corner  of  the  pelisse." 

"  Yet  methought  I  saw  plainly  the  fingers  which  had  hold  of  it,"  said 
Rose,  still  trembling. 

"  I  was  looking  at  Dagobert,"  said  Blanche,  "  and  I  saw  nothing." 
"  There  was  nothing  to  see,  my  children ;  the  thing  is  clear  enough. 
The  window  is  at  least  eight  feet  above  the  ground ;  none  but  a  giant 
could  reach  it  without  a  ladder.  Now,  had  any  one  used  a  ladder  there 
would  not  have  been  time  to  remove  it,  for  as  soon  as  Rose  cried  out 
I  ran  to  the  window,  and  when  I  held  out  the  light  I  could  see  nothing." 
"  I  must  have  been  deceived,"  said  Rose. 

"  You  may  be  sure,  sister,  it  was  only  the  wind,"  added  Blanche. 
"  Then  I  beg  pardon  for  having  disturbed  you,  my  good  Dagobert." 
"  Never  mind !  "  replied  the  soldier,  musingly ;  "  I  am  only  sorry  that 
Spoilsport  is  not  come  back.    He  would  have  watched  the  window,  and 
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that  would  have  quite  tranquilized  you.  But  he  no  doubt  scented  the 
stable  of  his  comrade,  Jovial,  and  will  have  called  in  to  bid  him  good- 
night on  the  road.    I  have  half  a  mind  to  go  and  fetch  him." 

"  Oh,  no,  Dagobert !  do  not  leave  us  alone,"  cried  the  girls ;  "  we  are 
too  much  afraid." 

"  Well,  the  dog  is  not  likely  to  remain  away  much  longer,  and  I  am 
sure  we  shall  soon  hear  him  scratching  at  the  door ;  so  we  will  continue 
our  story,"  said  Dagobert,  as  he  again  seated  himself  near  the  head  of 
the  bed,  but  this  time  with  his  face  toward  the  window. 

"  Now,  the  general  was  prisoner  at  Warsaw,"  continued  he, "  and  in  love 
with  your  mother,  whom  they  wished  to  marry  to  another.  In  1814 
we  learned  the  finish  of  the  war,  the  banishment  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  and  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  In  concert  with  the  Prus- 
sians and  Russians,  who  had  brought  them  back,  they  had  exiled  the 
Emperor.  Learning  all  this,  your  mother  said  to  the  general,  *The 
war  is  finished ;  you  are  free,  but  your  Emperor  is  in  trouble.  You  owe 
everything  to  him ;  go  and  join  him  in  his  misfortunes.  I  know  not 
when  we  shall  meet  again,  but  I  wiU  never  marry  any  one  but  you. 
I  am  yours  till  death ! '  Before  he  set  out  the  general  called  me  to  him 
and  said,  '  Dagobert,  remain  here.  Mademoiselle  Eva  may  have  need 
of  you  to  fly  from  her  family  if  they  should  press  too  hard  upon  her. 
Our  correspondence  will  have  to  pass  through  your  hands.  At  Paris  I 
shall  see  your  wife  and  son.  I  will  comfort  them,  and  tell  them  you  are 
my  friend.' " 

"  Always  the  same,"  said  Rose,  with  emotion,  as  she  looked  affection- 
ately at  Dagobert. 

"  As  faithful  to  the  father  and  mother  as  to  their  children,"  added 
Blanche. 

"  To  love  one  was  to  love  them  all,"  replied  the  soldier.  "  Well,  the 
general  joined  the  Emperor  at  Elba ;  I  remained  at  Warsaw,  concealed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  your  mother's  house.  I  received  the  letters  and 
conveyed  them  to  her  clandestinely.  In  one  of  those  letters — I  feel 
proud  to  tell  you  of  it,  my  children — the  general  informed  me  that  the 
Emperor  himself  had  remembered  me." 

"  What !  did  he  know  you  I " 

"  A  little,  I  flatter  myself.  ^  Oh !  Dagobert ! '  said  he  to  your  father, 
who  was  talking  to  him  about  me;  'a  horse-grenadier  of  my  old 
guard —  a  soldier  of  Egypt  and  Italy,  battered  with  wounds — an  old  dare- 
devil whom  I  decorated  with  my  own  hand  at  Wagram — I  have  not 
forgotten  him ! ' — I  vow,  children,  when  your  mother  read  that  to  me 
I  cried  like  a  fool." 

"  The  Emperor!    What  a  fine  golden  face  he  has,  on  the  silver  cross 
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with  the  red  ribbon  that  you  would  sometimes  show  us  when  we  behaved 
well!" 

"  That  cross — given  by  him — is  my  relic.  It  is  there  in  my  knap- 
sack, with  whatever  we  have  of  value — our  little  purse  and  papers.  But 
to  return  to  your  mother.  It  was  a  great  consolation  to  her  when  I  took 
her  letters  from  the  general  or  talked  with  her  about  him,  for  she  suffered 
much — oh,  so  much !  In  vam  her  parents  tormented  and  persecuted 
her;  she  always  answered,  'I  will  never  marry  any  one  but  General 
Simon.'  A  spirited  woman,  I  can  tell  you — resigned,  but  wonderfully 
courageous.  One  day  she  received  a  letter  from  the  general.  He  had 
left  the  Isle  of  Elba  with  the  Emperor.  The  war  had  again  broken  out — 
a  short  campaign,  but  as  fierce  as  ever,  and  heightened  by  soldiers' 
devotion.  In  that  campaign  of  France,  my  children,  especially  at 
Montmirail,  your  father  fought  like  a  lion,  and  his  division  followed  his 
example.    It  was  no  longer  valor — it  was  frenzy." 

His  cheeks  flushed  as  he  spoke.  He  felt  at  that  moment  all  the 
heroic  emotions  of  his  youth.  He  recalled  to  his  memory  tlie  sublime 
enthusiasm  of  the  wars  of  the  republic  from  which  dated  the  first  steps 
of  his  military  career,  as  the  triumphs  of  the  empire  were  the  last  days 
of  his  service. 

The  orphans,  too,  daughters  of  a  soldier  and  a  brave  woman,  did  not 
shrink  from  the  rough  energy  of  these  words,  but  felt  their  cheeks  glow 
and  their  hearts  beat  tumultuously. 

"  How  happy  we  are  to  be  the  children  of  so  brave  a  father !  "  cried 
Blanche. 

"  It  is  a  happiness  and  an  honor  too,  my  children — for  the  evening  of 
the  battle  of  Montmirail,  the  Emperor,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole  army, 
made  your  father  Duke  of  Ligny  and  Marshal  of  the  Empire." 

"  Marshal  of  the  Empire ! "  said  Rose  in  astonishment,  without  under- 
standing the  exact  meaning  of  the  words. 

"  Duke  of  Ligny  ! "  added  Blanche,  with  equal  surprise. 

"  Yes ;  Peter  Simon,  the  son  of  a  workman,  became  duke  and  mar- 
shal— there  is  nothing  higher  except  a  king!"  resumed  Dagobert, 
proudly.  "  That's  how  the  Emperor  treated  the  sons  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  the  people  were  devoted  to  him.  It  was  all  very  fine  to  tell 
them,  '  Your  Emperor  makes  you  food  for  cannon.'  '  Stuff ! '  replied 
the  people,  who  are  no  fools ;  '  another  would  make  us  food  for  misei'y. 
We  prefer  the  cannon,  with  the  chance  of  becoming  captain  or  colonel, 
marshal,  king, — or  invalid;  that's  better  than  to  perish  with  hunger, 
cold,  and  age,  on  straw  in  a  garret,  after  toiling  forty  years  for  others.' " 

"  Even  in  France — even  in  Paris,  that  beautiful  city — do  you  mean 
to  say  there  are  poor  people  who  die  of  hunger  and  misery,  Dagobert  I " 
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"  Ev<'n  in  Paris?  Yes,  my  cliiMicii,  tln'i-cforo  I  <'omo  ba<k  to  tlio 
point  —  the  cannon  is  better.  With  it  one  has  tlic  clianco  of  becoming, 
hke  vour  father,  duke  ami  marshal.  Whun  I  sav  <liike  and  marshal,  1  am 
partly  right  and  partly  wronu,  for  the  titl<'  and  the  i-ank  wer*^  not  i<'co^- 
nize<l  in  th(^  end,  because  after  Montmirail  camo  a  day  of  gloom,  a  day 
of  great  mourning,  wh(ni,  as  the  general  has  told  ni<.',  old  soldieis  lik«.' 
myself  wept — yes,  wept! — on  the  evening  <»f  a  battle.  That  day,  my 
children,  was  Waterloo!" 

TlK'i'e  was  in  these  shnjjh'  words  of  Dagobert  an  expression  of  such 
deei>  sorrow  that  it  thrilled  the  hearts  of  tlie  orphans. 

"Alas!"  resumed  the  soldier,  with  a  sigh,  "there  are  days  which 
s<M;m  to  have  a  curse  on  them.  That  same  day,  at  Waterloo,  the 
general  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  the 
(Tuards.  When  he  was  nearly  cured,  which  was  not  for  a  long  time, 
he  solicited  permission  to  go  to  St.  Helena — another  island  at  the 
far  end  of  the  world  to  which  the  English  had  carried  the  Emperor, 
to  torture  him  at  their  leisure;  for  if  he  was  vcn-y  fortunate  m  the 
first  instance,  he  had  to  go  through  a  deal  of  hard  rubs  at  last,  my 
poor  children." 

"  If  you  talk  in  that  way,  you  will  make  us  crv,  Dagobert." 

"  There  is  cause  enough  for  it — the  Emperor  suffered  so  much !  He 
bled  cruelly  at  the  heart,  believe  me.  Unfortunately  the  general  was 
not  with  him  at  St.  Helena ;  he  would  have  been  one  more  to  console 
him,  l>ut  they  would  not  allow  him  to  go.  Then,  exasperated,  like  so 
many  others,  against  the  Bourbons,  the  general  engaged  in  a  consjiiracy 
to  recall  the  son  of  the  Emperor.  He  relied  especially  on  one  regiment, 
nearly  all  composed  of  his  old  soldiers,  and  he  went  down  to  a  place  m 
Picardy,  where  they  were  then  in  garrison ;  but  the  conspiracy  had 
alreadv  Ijeen  divulged.  Arrested  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  the  general 
was  taken  Itefore  the  colonel  of  the  regiment.  And  this  colonel,"  said 
the  soldier,  after  a  In'ief  pause — "who  do  you  think  it  was,  again  ?  Bah ! 
it  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you  all,  and  would  only  make  you  more  sad ; 
l)ut  it  was  a  man  whom  vour  father  had  many  reasons  to  hate.  When 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  him,  he  said,  'If  you  are  not  a 
coward  you  will  give  me  one  hour's  liljerty,  and  we  will  tight  to  the 
d<'ath;  I  hate  you  for  this,  I  despise  you  for  that' — and  so  on.  The 
<'olonel  accept<'d  the  challenge  and  gave  your  father  his  liljcrty  till  the 
morrow.  The  duel  was  a  desperate  one ;  the  colonel  was  left  for  dead 
on  the  spot." 

"Merciful  heaven!" 

"  The  general  was  yet  wi]»in.i;  his  sword  when  a  faithful  fj'iend  came 
to  him  and  told  him  he  had  only  just  time  to  save  himself.     In  fact  he 
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happily  succeeded  in  leaving  France — yes,  happily — for  a  fortnight 
after  he  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  conspirator." 

"  What  misfortunes — good  heaven  ! " 

a  Ti^^^re  ^as  some  luck,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles.  Your 
mother  had  kept  her  promise  bravely,  and  was  still  waiting  for  him. 
She  had  written  to  him,  'The  Emperor  first,  and  me  next!'  Not  alvh^ 
to  do  anything  more  for  the  Emperor,  nor  even  for  his  son,  the  general, 
banished  from  France,  set  out  for  Warsaw.  Your  mother  had  lost  her 
parents  and  was  now  free;  they  were  married,  and  I  am  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  marriage." 

"  You  are  right,  Dagobert ;  that  was  great  happiness  in  the  midst  of 
great  misfortunes ! " 

"Yes,  they  were  very  happy;  but,  as  it  happened  with  all  good 
hearts,  the  happier  they  were  themselves  the  more  they  felt  for  the  sor- 
rows of  others — and  there  was  quite  enough  to  grieve  them  at  Warsaw. 
The  Russians  had  again  begun  to  treat  the  Poles  as  their  slaves.  Your 
brave  mother,  though  of  French  origin,  was  a  Pole  in  heart  and 
soul ;  she  spoke  out  boldly  what  others  did  not  dare  speak  m  a  whisper, 
and  all  the  unfortunate  called  her  their  protecting  angel.  That  was 
enough  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  Russian  governor.  One  day  a 
friend  of  the  general's,  formerly  a  colonel  in  the  lancers,  a  brave  and 
worthy  man,  was  condemned  to  be  exiled  to  Siberia  for  a  military  plot 
against  the  Russians.  He  took  refuge  m  your  father's  house  and  lay 
hid  there,  but  his  retreat  was  discovered.  During  the  next  night  a 
party  of  Cossacks,  commanded  by  an  officer  and  followed  by  a  traveling- 
carnage,  arrive  at  our  door ;  they  rouse  the  general  from  his  sleep,  and 
take  him  away  with  them." 

"  Oh,  heaven !    What  did  they  mean  to  do  with  him  ? " 

"  Conduct  him  out  of  the  Russian  dominions,  with  a  charge  never 
to  return,  on  pain  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  His  last  words  were, 
'Dagobert,  I  intrust  to  thee  my  wife  and  child!' — for  it  wanted  yet 
some  months  of  the  time  when  you  were  to  be  born.  Well,  notwith- 
standing that,  they  exiled  your  mother  to  Siberia ;  it  was  an  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  her ;  she  did  too  much  good  at  Warsaw,  and  they  feared 
her  accordingly.  Not  content  with  banishing  her,  they  confiscated  all 
her  property.  The  only  favor  she  could  obtain  was  that  I  should  accom- 
pany her;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Jovial^  whom  the  general  had  given 
to  me,  she  would  have  had  to  make  the  journey  on  foot.  It  was  thus, 
with  her  on  horseback,  and  I  leading  her  as  I  lead  you,  my  children, 
that  we  arrived  at  the  poverty-stricken  village  where,  three  months 
after,  you  poor  little  things  were  born ! " 

"  And  our  father  ? " 
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'*  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  Bussia ;  impossible  for  your 
mother  to  think  of  flight,  with  two  children ;  impossible  for  the  general 
to  wi'ite  to  her,  as  he  knew  not  where  she  was.** 

"  So,  since  that  time,  you  have  had  no  news  of  him  !  ^ 

"  Yes,  my  children — once  we  had  news.** 

"  And  by  whom  f  " 
After  a  moment's  silence,  Dagobert  resumed  with  a  singular  expres- 
sion of  countenance : 

"  By  whom  ? — by  one  who  is  not  like  other  men.  Yes — that  you  may 
understand  me  better,  I  will  relate  to  you  an  extraordinary  adventure 
which  happened  to  your  father  during  his  last  French  campaign.  He 
had  been  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  carry  a  battery,  which  was  playing 
heavily  on  our  army.  After  several  unsuccessful  efforts,  the  general  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers  and  charged  the  battery, 
intending,  as  was  his  custom,  to  cut  down  the  men  at  their  guns.  He 
was  on  horseback,  just  before  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  where  all  the  artil- 
lerymen had  been  either  killed  or  wounded,  when  one  of  them  still 
found  strength  to  raise  himself  upon  one  knee  and  to  apply  the  lighted 
match  to  the  touch-hole — and  that  when  your  father  was  about  ten 
paces  in  front  of  the  loaded  piece." 

"  Oh !  what  a  peril  for  our  father ! " 

"  Never,  he  told  me,  had  he  run  such  imminent  danger,  for  he  saw 
the  artilleryman  apply  the  match  and  the  gun  go  off;  but  at  the  very 
nick  a  man  of  tall  stature,  dressed  as  a  peasant,  and  whom  he  had  not 
before  remarked,  threw  himself  in  front  of  the  cannon.'' 

**  Unfortunate  creature !    What  a  horrible  death ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Dagobert,  thoughtfully,  "  it  should  have  been  so.  He 
ought  by  rights  to  have  been  blown  into  a  thousand  pieces.  But  no — 
nothing  of  the  kind ! " 

"What  do  you  tell  us?" 

"  What  the  general  told  me.  *  At  the  moment  when  the  gun  went  off,^ 
as  he  often  repeated  to  me,  *  I  shut  my  eyes  by  an  involuntary  move- 
ment, that  I  might  not  see  the  mutilated  body  of  the  poor  wretch  who 
had  sacrificed  himself  in  my  place.  When  I  again  opened  them,  the 
first  thing  I  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  was  the  tall  figure  of  this 
man  standing  erect  and  calm  on  the  same  spot,  and  casting  a  sad,  mild 
look  on  the  artilleryman,  who,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground  and  his 
body  thrown  backward,  gazed  on  him  with  as  much  terror  as  if  he  had 
been  the  devil  in  person.  Afterward,  in  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  I  lost 
sight  of  this  man,'  added  your  father." 

"  Bless  me,  Dagobert !    How  can  this  be  possible  !  " 

"  That  is  just  what  I  said  to  the  general.    He  answered  me  that  he  had 
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never  been  able  to  explain  to  himself  this  event,  which  seemed  as 
incredible  as  it  was  true.  Moreover,  your  father  must  have  been  greatly 
struck  with  the  countenance  of  this  man,  who  appeared,  he  said,  about 
thirty  years  of  age;  for  he  remarked  that  his  extremely  black  eye- 


brows were  joined  together  and  formed,  as  it  were,  one  line  from  temple 
to  temple,  so  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  black  streak  across  his  forehead. 
Remember  this,  my  children ;  you  will  soon  see  why." 
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"  Oh,  Dagobert  I  we  shall  not  forget  it,"  said  the  orphans,  becoming 
more  and  more  astonished  as  he  proceeded. 

"Is  it  not  strange — this  man  with  a  black  streak  on  his  forehead t** 

"  Well,  you  shall  hear.  The  general  had,  as  I  told  you,  been  left  for 
dead  at  Waterloo.  Dm^ng  the  night  which  he  passed  on  the  field  of 
battle  in  a  sort  of  delirium,  brought  on  by  the  fever  of  his  wounds,  he  saw, 
or  fancied  he  saw,  this  same  man  bending  over  him,  with  a  look  of  great 
mildness  and  deep  melancholy,  stanching  his  wounds  and  using  every 
effort  to  revive  him.  But  as  your  father,  whose  senses  were  still  wan- 
dering, repulsed  his  kindness, — saying  *  that  after  such  a  defeat  it  only 
remained  to  die,* — it  appeared  as  if  this  man  replied  to  him,  *  You  must 
live  for  Eva !' — meaning  your  mother,  whom  the  general  had  left  at 
Warsaw  to  join  the  Emperor  and  make  this  campaign  of  France." 

"  How  strange,  Dagobert !  And  since  then  did  our  father  never  see 
this  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  saw  him — for  it  is  he  who  brought  news  of  the  general  to 
your  poor  mother." 

"  When  was  that  ?  We  never  heard  of  it." 

"  You  remember  that  on  the  day  your  mother  died  you  went  to  the 
pine-forest  with  old  Fedora  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Rose,  mournfully, "  to  fetch  some  heath,  of  which  our 
mother  was  so  fond." 

"Poor  mother!"  added  Blanche;  "she  appeared  so  well  that  morn- 
ing that  we  could  not  dream  of  the  calamity  which  awaited  us  before 
night." 

"  True,  my  children ;  I  sang  and  worked  that  morning  in  the  garden, 
expecting  no  more  than  you  did  what  was  to  happen.  Well,  as  I  was 
singing  in  my  work,  on  a  sudden  I  heard  a  voice  ask  me  in  French, 
*  Is  this  the  village  of  Milosk  ? '  I  turned  round  and  saw  before  me  a 
stranger.  I  looked  at  him  attentively,  and  instead  of  replying  fell  back 
two  steps,  quite  stupefied." 

"Ah!  Why?" 

"  He  was  of  tall  stature,  very  pale,  with  a  high  and  open  forehead ; 
but  his  eyebrows  met,  and  seemed  to  form  one  black  streak  across  it." 

"  Then  it  was  the  same  man  who  had  twice  been  with  our  father  in 
battle  ?" 

"  Yes — it  was  he." 

"  But,  Dagobert,"  said  Eose,  thoughtfully,  "  is  it  not  a  longtime  since 
these  battles  ?  " 

"  About  sixteen  years." 
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"  Then  how  can  it  be  the  same  man  who  sixteen  years  before  had 
been  with  our  father  in  the  wars  ? " 

''  You  are  right,"  said  Dagobert,  after  a  moment's  silence,  and  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  ;  "I  may  have  been  deceived  by  a  chance  likeness; 
and  yet " 

"  Or,  if  it  were  the  same,  he  could  not  have  got  older  all  that  while." 

"  But  did  you  ask  him  if  he  had  not  formerly  relieved  our  father  ?  " 

"  At  first  I  was  so  surprised  that  I  did  not  think  of  it ;  and  after- 
ward he  remained  so  short  a  time  that  I  had  no  opportunity.  Well, 
he  asked  me  for  the  village  of  Milosk.  '  You  are  there,  sir,'  said  I ;  '  but 
how  do  you  -know  that  I  am  a  Frenchman  V  ^  I  heard  you  singing  as  I 
passed,'  replied  he.  '  Can  you  tell  me  the  house  of  Madame  Simon,  the 
general's  wife?' '  She  lives  here,  sir.'  Then,  looking  at  me  for  some  seconds 
in  silence,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said,  '  You  are  the  friend  of  G-en- 
eral  Simon  —  his  best  friend.'  Judge  of  my  astonishment,  as  I  answered, 
'  But,  sir,  how  do  you  know  I '  *  He  has  often  spoken  of  you  with  grati- 
tude.' '  You  have  seen  the  general,  then  ? '  '  Yes,  some  time  ago,  in  India. 
I  am  also  his  friend.  I  bring  news  of  him  to  his  wife,  whom  I  knew  to 
be  exiled  in  Siberia.  At  Tobolsk,  whence  I  come,  I  learned  that  she 
inhabits  this  village.    Conduct  me  to  her  ! ' " 

"  The  good  traveler !    I  love  him  already,"  said  Rose. 

"  Yes,  being  father's  friend." 

"  I  begged  him  to  wait  an  instant  while  I  went  to  inform  your  mother, 
so  that  the  surprise  might  not  do  her  harm ;  five  minutes  after,  he  was 
beside  her." 

"  And  what  kind  of  a  man  was  this  traveler,  Dagobert  ?  " 

"  He  was  very  tall ;  he  wore  a  dark  pelisse  and  a  fur  cap,  and  had  long 
black  hail'." 

"  Was  he  handsome  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  children  —  very  handsome;  but  with  so  mild  and  melan- 
choly an  air  that  it  pained  my  heart  to  see  him." 

"  Poor  man  !  he  had  doubtless  known  some  great  sorrow." 

"  Your  mother  had  been  closeted  with  him  for  some  minutes,  when 
she  called  me  to  her  and  said  that  she  had  just  received  good  news  of 
the  general.  She  was  in  tears,  and  had  before  her  a  large  packet  of 
papers ;  it  was  a  kind  of  journal,  which  your  father  had  written  every 
evening  to  console  himself.  Not  being  able  to  speak  to  her,  he  told  the 
paper  all  that  he  would  have  told  her." 

"Oh!  where  are  these  papers,  Dagobert?" 

"  There,  in  the  knapsack,  with  my  cross  and  our  purse.  One  day  I 
will  give  them  to  you,  but  I  have  picked  out  a  few  leaves  here  and  there 
for  you  to  read  presently.    You  will  see  why." 
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"  Had  our  father  been  long  in  Iiidia  I  ^ 

"  I  gathered  from  the  few  words  which  your  mother  said  that  the 
general  had  gone  to  that  country  after  fighting  for  the  Greeks  against 
the  Turks — for  he  always  liked  to  side  with  the  weak  against  the  strong. 
In  India  he  made  fierce  war  against  the  English — they  had  murdered 
our  prisoners  in  their  prison-ships  and  tortured  the  Emperor  at  St.  Hel- 
ena, and  the  war  was  a  doubly  good  one,  for  in  harming  them  he  served 
a  just  cause." 

"  What  cause  did  he  serve  then?  " 

**  That  of  one  of  the  poor  native  princes,  whose  territories  the  English 
laid  waste  till  the  day  when  they  can  take  possession  of  them  against 
law  and  right.  You  see,  my  children,  it  was  once  more  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  and  your  father  did  not  miss  this  opportunity.  In  a  few 
months  he  had  so  well  trained  and  disciphned  the  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  men  of  the  prince  that  in  two  encounters  they  cut  to  pieces 
the  English  sent  against  them,  and  who,  no  doubt,  had  in  their  reckon- 
ing left  out  your  brave  father,  my  children.  But  come,  you  shall  read 
some  pages  of  his  journal,  which  wiU  tell  you  more  and  better  than  I  can. 
Moreover,  you  will  find  in  them  a  name  which  you  ought  always  to 
remember ;  that's  why  I  chose  this  passage." 

"  Oh,  what  happiness !  To  read  the  pages  written  by  our  father  is 
almost  to  hear  him  speak,"  said  Rose. 

"  It  is  as  if  he  were  close  beside  us,"  added  Blanche. 
And  the  girls  stretched  out  their  hands  with  eagerness  to  catch  hold 
of  the  leaves  that  Dagobert  had  taken  from  his  pocket.  Then  by  a  simul- 
taneous movement,  full  of  touching  grace,  they  pressed  the  writing  of 
their  father  in  silence  to  their  lips. 

"  You  wiU  see  also,  my  children,  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  why  I  was 
surprised  that  your  guardian  angel,  as. you  say,  should  be  called  GabrieL 
Read,  read,"  added  the  soldier,  observing  the  puzzled  air  of  the  orphans. 
"  Only  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  when  he  wrote  this  the  general  had  not 
yet  fallen  in  with  the  traveler  who  brought  the  papers." 

Rose,  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  took  the  leaves,  and  began  in  a  soft  and 
trembling  voice;  Blanche,  with  her  head  resting  on  her  sister's  shoulder, 
followed  attentively  every  word.  One  could  even  see  by  the  slight 
motion  of  her  lips  that  she  too  was  reading,  but  only  to  herself. 


CHAPTER   VIII 


EXTRACTS    FROM    GENERAL    SIMON'S    DIARY 

"  Bivouac  on  the  Moimtahis  ofAva,  Fehruary  the  20fh,  1830. 

ACH  time  I  add  some  pages  to  this  journal,  written  now  m  the 
fM^^^  heart  of  India,  where  the  fortune  of  my  wandering  and 
OT^^N^  proscribed  existence  has  thrown  me, — a  journal  which,  alas ! 
my  beloved  Eva,  you  may  never  read, — I  experience  a  sweet 
yet  painful  emotion ;  for  although  to  converse  thus  with  you  is  a  con- 
solation, it  brings  back  the  bitter  thought  that  I  am  unable  to  see  or 
speak  to  you. 

"  Still,  if  these  pages  should  ever  meet  your  eyes,  your  generous  heart 
will  -^rob  at  the  name  of  the  intrepid  being  to  whom  I  am  this  day 
indebted  for  my  life,  and  to  whom  I  may  thus  perhaps  owe  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  you  again — you  and  my  child;  for  of  course  our  child 
lives.  Yes,  it  must  be ;  for  else,  poor  wife,  what  an  existence  would  be 
yom'S  amid  the  horrors  of  exile !  Dear  soul !  he  must  now  be  fourteen. 
Whom  does  he  resemble?  Is  he  like  you?  Has  he  your  large  and 
beautiful  blue  eyes  ?  Madman  that  I  am !  How  many  times  in  this  long 
day-book  have  I  already  asked  the  same  idle  question,  to  which  you 
can  return  no  answer!  How  many  times  shall  I  continue  to  ask  it? 
But  you  will  teach  our  child  to  speak  and  love  the  somewhat  savage 
name  of  Djalma ! " 

"  Djalma ! "  said  Rose,  as  with  moist  eyes  she  left  off  reading. 

"  Djalma ! "  repeated  Blanche,  who  shared  the  emotion  of  her  sister. 
"  Oh,  we  shall  never  forget  that  name." 

"  And  you  will  do  weU,  my  children ;  for  it  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a 
famous  soldier,  though  a  very  young  one.    But  go  on,  my  little  Rose ! '' 

"  I  have  told  you  in  the  preceding  pages,  my  dear  Eva,  of  the  two 
glorious  days  we  had  this  month.  The  troops  of  my  old  friend  the 
prince,  which  daily  make  fresh  advances  in  European  disci]  »line,  have 
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performed  wonders.  We  have  beaten  the  English  and  obliged  them  to 
abandon  a  portion  of  this  unhappy  country,  which  they  had  invaded  in 
contempt  of  all  the  rights  of  justice,  and  which  they  continue  to  ravage 
without  mercy ;  for  in  these  parts  warfare  is  another  name  for  treachery, 
pillage,  and  massacre.  This  morning,  after  a  toilsome  march  through  a 
rocky  and  mountainous  district,  we  received  information  from  our 
scouts  that  the  enemy  had  been  reenforced  and  were  preparing  to  act 
on  the  offensive ;  and,  as  we  were  separated  from  them  by  a  distance  of 
a  few  leagues  only,  an  engagement  became  inevitable.  My  old  friend 
the  prince,  the  father  of  my  deliverer,  was  impatient  to  march  to  the 
attack.  The  action  began  about  three  o'clock ;  it  was  very  bloody  and 
furious.  Seeing  that  our  men  wavered  for  a  moment,  for  they  were 
inferior  in  number,  and  the  English  reenf orcements  consisted  of  fresh 
troops,  I  charged  at  the  head  of  our  weak  reserve  of  cavalry.  The  old 
prince  was  in  the  center,  fighting,  as  he  always  fights,  intrepidly;  his 
son,  Djalma,  scarcely  eighteen,  as  brave  as  his  father,  did  not  leave  my 
side.  In  the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement  my  horse  was  killed  under 
me,  and  rolling  over  into  a  ravine,  along  the  edge  of  which  I  was  riding, 
I  found  myself  so  awkwardly  entangled  beneath  him  that  for  an  instant 
I  thought  my  thigh  was  broken." 

"  Poor  father ! "  said  Blanche. 

"This  time,  happily,  nothing  more  dangerous  ensued  —  thanks  to 
Djalma !  You  see,  Dagobert,"  added  Rose,  "  that  I  remember  the  name." 
And  she  continued  to  read : 

"  The  English  thought  —  and  a  very  flattering  opinion  it  was  —  that  if 
they  could  kill  me  they  would  make  short  work  of  the  prince's  army ; 
so  a  Sepoy  ofl&cer,  with  five  or  six  irregulars, —  cowardly,  ferocious 
plunderers, —  seeing  me  roll  down  the  ravine,  threw  themselves  into  it 
to  dispatch  me.  Sun'ounded  by  fire  and  smoke,  and  carried  away  by 
their  ardor,  our  mountaineers  had  not  seen  me  fall ;  but  Djalma  never 
left  me.  He  leaped  into  the  ravine  to  my  assistance,  and  his  cool 
intrepidity  saved  my  life.  He  had  held  the  fire  of  his  double-barreled 
carbine ;  with  one  load  he  killed  the  officer  on  the  spot ;  with  the  other 
he  broke  the  arm  of  an  irregular,  who  had  already  pierced  my  left  hand 
with  his  bayonet.  But  do  not  be  alarmed,  dear  Eva ;  it  is  nothing  — 
only  a  scratch." 

"Wounded — again  wounded — alas!"  cried  Blanche,  clasping  her 
hands  together  and  interrupting  her  sister. 

"  Take  courage ! "  said  Dagobert ;  "I  dare  say  it  was  only  a  scratch, 
as  the  general  calls  it.  Formerly  he  used  to  call  wounds  which  did  not 
disable  a  man  from  fighting,  blank  wounds.  There  was  no  one  like  him 
for  such  sayings." 
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"  Djalma,  seeing  me  wounded,"  resumed  Eose,  wiping  her  eyes, "  made 
use  of  his  heavy  carbine  as  a  club,  and  drove  back  the  soldiers.  At 
that  instant  I  perceived  a  new  assailant,  who,  sheltered  behind  a  clump 
of  bamboos  which  commanded  tho  ravine,  slowly  lowered  his  long  gun, 
placed  the  barrel  between  two  branches,  and  took  deliberate  aim  at 
Djalma.  Before  my  shouts  could  apprise  him  of  his  danger  the  brave 
youth  had  received  a  ball  in  his  breast.  Feeling  himself  hit,  he  fell 
back  involuntarily  two  paces  and  dropped  upon  one  knee ;  but  he  still 
remained  firm,  endeavoring  to  cover  me  with  his  body.  You  may  con- 
ceive my  rage  and  despair,  while  all  my  efforts  to  disengage  myself 
were  paralyzed  by  the  excruciating  pain  in  my  thigh.  Powerless  and 
disarmed,  I  witnessed  for  some  moments  this  unequal  struggle. 

"  Djalma  was  losing  blood  rapidly;  his  strength  of  ann  began  to  fail 
him.  Already  one  of  the  irregulars,  inciting  his  comrades  with  his  voice, 
drew  from  his  belt  a  huge,  heavy  kind  of  bill-hook,  when  a  dozen  of  our 
mountaineers  made  then-  appearance,  borne  toward  the  spot  by  the 
irresistible  current  of  the  battle.  Djalma  was  rescued  m  his  turn,  I  was 
released,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  was  able  to  mount  a  horse. 
The  fortune  of  the  day  is  ours,  though  with  severe  loss ;  but  the  fires 
of  the  English  camp  are  still  visible,  and  to-morrow  the  conflict  will  be 
decisive.  Thus,  my  beloved  Eva,  I  owe  my  life  to  this  youth.  Happily 
his  wound  occasions  us  no  uneasiness ;  the  ball  only  glanced  along  the 
ribs  in  a  slanting  direction." 

"  The  brave  boy  might  have  said,  like  the  general, '  a  blank  wound,' " 
observed  Dagobert. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Eva,"  continued  Rose,  "  you  must  become  acquainted, 
by  means  of  this  narrative,  at  least,  with  the  intrepid  Djalma.  He  is  but 
just  eighteen.  With  one  word  I  will  paint  for  you  his  noble  and  valiant 
nature.  It  is  a  custom  of  this  country  to  give  surnames,  and  when  only 
fifteen  he  was  called  '  The  Generous '  —  by  which  was,  of  course,  meant 
generous  in  heart  and  mind.  By  another  custom,  no  less  touching  than 
whimsical,  this  name  has  reverted  to.  his  parent,  who  is  called  '  The 
Father  of  the  Generous,'  and  who  might  with  equal  propriety  be  called 
'  The  Just,'  for  this  old  Indian  is  a  rare  example  of  chivah-ous  honor 
and  proud  independence.  He  might,  like  so  many  other  poor  princes 
of  this  country,  have  humbled  himself  before  the  execrable  despotism 
of  the  English,  bargained  for  the  relinquishment  of  sovereign  power, 
and  submitted  to  brute  force  ;  but  it  was  not  in  his  nature.  '  My  whole 
rights,  or  a  grave  in  my  native  mountains ! '  —  such  is  his  motto.  And 
this  is  no  empty  boast ;  it  springs  from  the  conviction  of  what  is  right 
and  just.  '  But  you  will  be  crushed  in  the  struggle,'  I  have  said  to  him. 
'  My  friend,'  he  answered,  '  what  if,  to  force  you  to  a  disgraceful  act. 
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you  were  told  to  yield  or  die?  *  From  that  day  I  understood  him,  and 
have  devoted  myself  mind  and  body  to  the  ever  sacred  cause  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong.  You  see,  my  Eva,  that  Djalma  shows  himself 
worthy  of  such  a  father.  This  young  Indian  is  so  proud,  so  heroic  in 
his  bravery,  that,  like  a  young  Greek  of  Leonidas's  age,  he  fights  with 
his  breast  bare,  while  other  warriors  of  his  country  (who,  indeed, 
usually  have  arms,  breast,  and  shoulders  uncovered)  wear,  in  time  of 
battle,  a  thick,  impenetrable  vest.  The  rash  daring  of  this  youth  reminds 
me  of  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  whom  I  have  so  often  told  you  I  have  seen 
a  hundred  times  leading  the  most  desperate  charges  with  nothing  but  a 
riding-whip  in  his  hand." 

"That's  another  of  those  kings  I  was  telling  you  of  whom  the 
Emperor  set  up  for  his  amusement,"  said  Dagobert.  "  I  once  saw  a  Prus- 
sian officer  prisoner  whose  face  had  been  cut  across  by  that  mad-cap 
King  of  Naples'  riding-whip;  the  mark  was  there,  a  black  and  blue 
stripe.  The  Prussian  swore  he  was  dishonored,  and  that  a  saber-cut 
would  have  been  preferable.  I  should  rather  think  so !  That  devil  of 
a  king,  he  only  had  one  idea :  *  Forward,  on  to  the  cannon ! '  As  soon 
as  they  began  to  cannonade,  one  would  have  thought  the  guns  were  call- 
ing him  with  all  their  might,  for  he  was  soon  up  to  them  with  his  *  Here !' 
If  I  speak  to  you  about  him,  my  children,  it's  because  he  was  fond  of 
repeating,  *  No  one  can  break  through  a  square  of  infantry  if  General 
Simon  or  I  can't  do  it.' " 

Rose  continued : 

"  I  observed  with  pain  that,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  Djalma  was 
often  subject  to  fits  of  deep  melancholy.  At  times  I  have  seen  him 
exchange  with  his  father  looks  of  singular  import.  In  spite  of  our 
mutual  attachment,  I  believe  that  both  conceal  from  me  some  sad  fam- 
ily secret,  in  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  expressions  which  have  dropped 
from  them  by  chance.  It  relates  to  some  strange  event  which  their  vivid 
imaginations  have  invested  with  a  supernatural  character. 

"  And  yet,  my  love,  you  and  I  have  no  longer  the  right  to  smile  at  the 
credulity  of  others — I,  since  the  French  campaign,  when  I  met  with  that 
extraordinary  adventure  which  to  this  day  I  am  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand   " 

"  This  refers  to  the  man  who  threw  himself  before  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon,"  said  Dagobert. 

"And  you,"  continued  the  maiden,  still  reading,  "you,  my  dear, 
Eva,  since  the  visits  of  that  young  and  beautiful  woman,  whom,  as 
your  mother  asserted,  she  had  seen  at  her  mother's  house  forty  years 
before." 

The  orphans,  in  amazement,  looked  at  the  soldier. 
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Your  mother  never  spoke  to  me  of  that,  nor  the  general  oither,  my 
children ;  this  is  as  strange  to  me  as  it  is  to  you." 

With  increasing  excitement  and  curiosity  Rose  continued : 
"  After  all,  my  dear  Eva,  things  which  appear  very  extraordinary  maj' 


often  he  explained  by  a  chance  resemblance  or  a  freak  of  nature.  Mar- 
vels being  always  the  result  of  optical  illusion  or  heated  fancy,  a  time 
must  come  when  that  which  appeared  to  be  superhuman  or  supernat- 
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ural  will  prove  to  be  the  most  simple  and  natural  event  in  the  world.  I 
doubt  not,  therefore,  that  the  things  which  we  denominat«_^  our  prodi- 
gies will  one  day  receive  this  commonplace  solution." 

"  You  see,  my  children,  things  appear  marvelous  which  at  bottom 
are  quite  simple,  though  for  a  long  time  we  understand  nothing  about 
them." 

"  As  our  father  relates  this,  we  must  believe  it,  and  not  be  aston- 
ished —  eh,  sister ! " 

"  Yes,  truly,  since  it  will  all  be  explained  one  day." 

"  For  example,"  said  Dagobert,  after  a  moment's  reflection, "  you  two 
are  so  much  alike,  that  any  one  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  you 
daily  might  easily  take  one  for  the  other.  Well,  if  they  did  not  know 
that  you  are,  so  to  speak, '  doubles,'  they  might  be  astonished,  and  think 
an  imp  was  at  work  instead  of  such  good  little  angels  as  you  are." 

"  You  are  right,  Dagobert ;  in  this  way  many  things  may  be  explained, 
even  as  our  father  says." 
Rose  continued  to  read : 

"  Not  without  pride,  my  gentle  Eva,  have  I  learned  that  Djalma  has 
French  blood  in  his  veins.  His  father  married  some  years  ago  a  young 
girl  whose  family,  of  French  origin,  had  long  been  settled  at  Batavia,  in 
the  island  of  Java.  This  similarity  of  circumstances  between  my  old 
friend  and  myself — for  your  family  also,  my  Eva,  is  of  French  origin, 
and  long  settled  in  a  foreign  land — has  only  served  to  augment  my 
sympathy  for  him.  Unfortunately,  he  has  long  had  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  the  wife  whom  he  adored. 

"  See,  my  beloved  Eva !  my  hand  trembles  as  I  write  these  words.  I 
am  weak ;  I  am  foohsh ;  but,  alas !  my  heart  sinks  within  me.  If  such  a 
misfortune  were  to  happen  to  me, —  Oh,  my  God ! — what  would  become 
of  our  cbild  without  thee — without  his  father — m  that  barbarous 
country  ?  But  no !  the  very  fear  is  madness ;  and  yet  what  a  horrible 
torture  is  uncertainty  !  Where  may  you  now  be  I  What  are  you  doing  f 
What  has  become  of  you?  Pardon  these  black  thoughts,  which  are 
sometimes  too  much  for  me.  They  are  the  cause  of  my  worst  moments, 
for  when  free  from  them  I  can  at  least  say  to  myself  I  am  proscribed, 
I  am  every  way  unfortunate;  but  at  the  other  end  of  the  world 
two  hearts  still  beat  for  me  with  affection  —  yours,  my  Eva,  and  our 
child's!" 

Eose  could  hardly  finish  this  passage ;  for  some  seconds  her  voice 
was  broken  by  sobs.  There  was,  indeed,  a  fatal  coincidence  between  the 
fears  of  Greneral  Simon  and  the  sad  reality ;  and  what  could  be  more 
touching  than  these  outpourings  of  the  heart,  written  by  the  light  of  a 
watch-fire,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  by  a  soldier  who  thus  sought  to  soothe 
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the  pangs  of  a  separation  which  he  felt  bitterly,  but  knew  not  would  be 
eternal  f 

"  Poor  general !  he  is  unaware  of  our  misfortune,"  said  Dagobert,  after 
a  moment's  silence ;  "  but  neither  has  he  heard  that  he  has  two  children, 
instead  of  one.  That  will  be  at  least  some  consolation.  But  come, 
Blanche,  do  you  go  on  reading;  I  fear  that  this  dwelling  on  grief 
fatigues  your  sister,  and  she  is  too  much  affected  by  it.  Besides,  after 
all,  it  is  only  just  that  you  should  take  your  share  of  its  pleasure  and 
its  sorrow." 

Blanche  took  the  letter,  and  Rose,  having  dried  her  eyes,  laid  m  her 
turn  her  sweet  head  on  the  shoulder  of  her  sister,  who  thus  continued : 

"  I  am  calmer  now,  my  dear  Eva ;  I  left  off  writing  for  a  moment,  and 
strove  to  banish  those  black  presentiments.  Let  us  resume  our  con- 
versation !  After  discoursing  so  long  about  India,  I  will  talk  to  you  a 
little  of  Europe.  Yesterday  evening  one  of  our  people  (a  trusty  fellow) 
rejoined  our  outposts.  He  brought  me  a  letter  which  had  arrived  from 
France  at  Calcutta ;  at  length  I  have  news  of  my  father,  and  am  no 
longer  anxious  on  his  account.  This  letter  is  dated  in .  August  of  last 
year.  I  see  by  its  contents  that  several  other  letters  to  which  he  alludes 
have  either  been  delayed  or  lost,  for  I  had  not  received  any  for  two 
years  before,  and  was  extremely  uneasy  about  him.  But  my  excellent 
father  is  the  same  as  ever !  Age  has  not  weakened  him ;  his  character 
IS  as  energetic,  his  health  as  robust,  as  in  times  past ;  still  a  workman, 
still  proud  of  his  order,  still  faithful  to  his  austere  republican  ideas, 
still  hoping  much. 

''  For  he  says  to  me,  *  the  time  is  at  hand,'  and  he  underlines  those 
words.  He  gives  me  also,  as  you  will  see,  good  news  of  the  family  of 
old  Dagobert,  our  friend ;  for  m  truth,  my  dear  Eva,  it  soothes  my  grief 
to  think  that  this  excellent  man  is  with  you,  that  he  will  have  accompanied 
you  in  youi'  exile,  for  I  know  him  —  a  kernel  of  gold  beneath  the  rude 
rind  of  a  soldier  !    How  he  must  love  our  child !" 

Here  Dagobert  coughed  two  or  three  times,  stooped  down,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  seeking  on  the  ground  the  little  red  and  blue  check-hand- 
kerchief spread  over  his  knees.  He  remained  thus  bent  for  some  seconds, 
and  when  he  raised  himself,  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  mustache. 

"  How  well  father  knows  you ! " 

"  How  rightly  has  he  guessed  that  you  would  love  us ! " 

"  Well,  well,  children ;  pass  over  that !  Let's  come  to  the  part  where 
the  general  speaks  of  my  Httle  Agricola,  and  of  Gabriel,  my  wife's 
adopted  child.  Poor  woman  !  when  I  think  that  in  three  months  per- 
haps      But  come,  child ;  read,  read,"  added  the  old  soldier,  wishing 

to  conceal  his  emotion. 
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"  I  still  hope  against  hope,  my  dear  Eva,  that  tlicsc  pa^os  will  oik- 
(lay  reach  you,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  insert  in  th<3m  all  that  can  b<* 
interesting  to  Dagobert.  It  will  Ije  a  (-onsolation  to  him  to  have  sonn.' 
news  of  his  family.  My  father,  who  is  still  foreman  at  M.  Hardy's,  tells 
me  that  worthy  man  has  also  taken  into  his  house  the  son  of  old 
Dagobert.  Agricola  works  under  my  father,  who  is  enchanted  with 
him.  He  is,  he  tells  me,  a  tall  and  vigorous  lad,  who  wields  the  heavy 
forge-hammer  as  if  it  were  a  feather,  and  is  light-spirited  as  he  is 
intelligent  and  laborious.  He  is  the  best  workman  on  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  this  does  not  prevent  him  in  the  evening,  after  his  hard  day's 
work,  when  he  returns  home  to  his  mother,  whom  he  truly  loves,  from 
making  songs  and  writing  excellent  patriotic  verses.  His  poetry  is  full 
of  fire  and  energy ;  his  fellow-workmen  sing  nothing  else,  and  his  lays 
have'  the  power  to  warm  the  coldest  and  the  most  timid  hearts." 

"  How  proud  you  must  be  of  your  son,  Dagobert,"  said  Rose  in 
admiration  ;  "  he  writes  songs. " 

"  Certainly,  it  is  all  very  fine;  but  what  pleases  me  best  is  that  he 
is  good  to  his  mother,  and  that  he  handles  the  hammer  with  a  will.  As 
for  the  songs,  before  he  makes  an  '  Awakening  of  the  People '  or  a 
'  Marseillaise '  he  will  have  had  to  beat  a  good  deal  of  iron ;  but  where 
can  this  rascally  Agricola  have  learned  to  make  songs  at  all  ?  No  doubt 
it  was  at  school,  where  he  went,  as  you  will  see,  with  his  adopted  brother 
Gabriel." 

At  this  name  of  Grabriel,  which  reminded  them  of  the  ideal  being 
whom  they  called  their  guardian  angel,  the  curiosity  of  the  young  girls 
was  greatly  excited.  With  redoubled  attention,  Blanche  continued  in 
these  words : 

"  The  adopted  brother  of  Agricola,  the  poor  deserted  child  whom  the 
wife  of  our  good  Dagobert  so  generously  took  in,  forms,  my  father  tells 
me,  a  great  contrast  with  Agricola  —  not  in  heart,  for  they  have  both 
excellent  hearts;  but  Grabriel  is  as  thoughtful  and  melancholy  as 
Agricola  is  lively,  joyous,  and  active.  Moreover,  adds  my  father,  each 
of  them,  so  to  speak,  has  the  aspect  which  belongs  to  his  character : 
Agricola  is  dark,  tall,  and  strong,  with  a  gay  and  bold  air ;  Gabriel,  on 
the  contrary,  is  weak,  fair,  timid  as  a  girl,  and  his  face  wears  an  expres- 
sion of  angelic  mildness." 

The  orphans  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise ;  then,  as  they  turned 
their  ingenuous  countenances  toward  the  soldier.  Rose  said  to  him, 
"  Have  you  heard,  Dagobert  ?  Father  says  that  your  Gabriel  is  fair 
and  has  the  face  of  an  angel.    Why,  'tis  exactly  like  ours! " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  heard  very  well ;  it  is  that  which  surprised  me  in  your 
dream." 
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"  I  should  like  to  know  if  he  has  also  blue  eyes,"  said  Ros<5. 

"  As  for  that,  my  children,  though  the  general  says  nothing  about  it,  I 
will  answer  for  it,  your  fair  boys  have  always  blue  eyes.  But,  blue  or 
black,  he  will  not  use  them  to  stare  at  young  ladies.  Gro  on,  and  you 
will  see  why." 

Blanche  resumed  : 

"  His  face  wears  an  expression  of  angelic  mildness.  One  of  the 
brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  where  he  went  with  Agricola  and  other 
children  of  his  quarter,  struck  with  his  intelligence  and  good  disposition, 
spoke  of  him  to  a  person  of  consequence,  who,  becoming  interested  in 
the  lad,  placed  him  m  a  seminary  for  the  clergy,  and  since  the  last  two 
years  Grabriel  is  a  priest.  He  intends  devoting  himself  to  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  will  soon  set  out  for  America." 

"  Your  Grabriel  is  a  priest,  it  appears  ?  "  said  Eose,  looking  at  Dago- 
bert. 

"  While  ours  is  an  angel,"  added  Blanche. 

"  Which  only  proves  that  yours  is  a  step  higher  than  mine.  Well,  every 
one  to  his  taste ;  there  are  good  people  in  all  trades ;  but  I  prefer  that  it 
should  be  Grabriel  who  has  chosen  the  black  gown,  I'd  rather  see  my  boy 
with  arms  bare,  hammer  in  hand,  and  a  leathern  apron  round  him, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  your  old  grandfather,  my  children,  the  father 
of  Marshal  Simon,  Duke  of  Ligny ;  for,  after  all,  marshal  and  duke  he  is, 
by  the  grace  of  the  Emperor.    Now  finish  your  letter." 

"Soon,  alas,  yes!"  said  Blanche;  "  there  are  only  a  few  lines  left." 
And  she  proceeded : 

"  Thus,  my  dear,  loving  Eva,  if  this  journal  should  ever  reach  its  des- 
tination you  will  be  able  to  satisfy  Dagobert  as  to  the  position  of  his 
wife  and  son,  whom  he  left  for  our  sakes.  How  can  we  ever  repay  such 
a  sacrifice  ?  But  I  feel  sure  that  your  good  and  generous  heart  will  have 
found  some  means  of  compensation. 

"  Adieu ! — again  adieu,  for  to-day,  my  beloved  Eva.  I  left  off  writing 
for  a  moment  to  visit  the  tent  of  Djalma.  He  slept  peacefully,  and  his 
father  watched  beside  him  ;  with  a  smile  he  banished  my  fears.  This 
intrepid  young  man  is  no  longer  in  any  danger.  May  he  still  be  spared 
in  the  combat  of  to-morrow.  Adieu,  my  gentle  Eva  !  The  night  is  silent 
and  calm ;  the  fires  of  the  bivouac  are  slowly  dying  out,  and  our  poor 
mountaineers  repose  after  this  bloody  day.  I  can  hear,  from  horn'  to 
hour,  the  distant  'All's  well '  of  our  sentinels.  Those  foreign  words  bring 
back  my  grief ;  they  remind  me  of  what  I  sometimes  forget  in  writing — 
that  I  am  far  away,  separated  from  you  and  from  my  child !  Poor, 
beloved  beings !  what  will  be  your  destiny  ?  Ah !  if  I  could  only  send 
you,  in  time,  that  medal,  which  by  a  fatal  accident  I  carried  away  with 
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me  from  Warsaw,  you  might  perhaps  obtain  leave  to  visit  France,  or 
at  least  to  send  our  child  there  with  Dagobert;  for  you  know  of  what 

importance But  why  add  this  sorrow  to  all  the  rest  ?  Unfortunately 

the  years  are  passing  away,  the  fatal  day  will  arrive,  and  this  last  hope, 
in  which  I  live  for  you,  will  also  be  taken  from  me ;  but  I  will  not  close 
the  evening  by  so  sad  a  thought.  Adieu,  my  beloved  Eva !  Clasp  our 
child  to  your  bosom,  and  cover  it  with  all  the  kisses  which  I  send  to  both 
of  you  from  the  depths  of  exile ! 
"  Till  to-morrow — after  the  battle ! " 

The  reading  of  this  touching  letter  was  followed  by  a  long  silence. 
The  tears  of  Rose  and  Blanche  flowed  together.  Dagobert,  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  hand,  was  absorbed  in  painful  reflections. 

Without  doors  the  wind  had  now  augmented  in  violence ;  a  heavy 
rain  began  to  beat  on  the  sounding  panes ;  the  most  profound  silence 
reigned  in  the  interior  of  the  inn. 

•  •••••••• 

But  while  the  daughters  of  General  Simon  were  reading  with  such 
deep  emotion  these  fragments  of  their  father's  journal,  a  strange  and 
mysterious  scene  took  place  in  the  menagerie  of  the  brut^-tamer. 


CHAPTEE  IX 


THE   CAGES 


OEOK  had  armed  himself.  Over  his  deer-skin  vest  he  had 
drawn  the  coat  of  mail — that  steel  tissue  as  pliable  as  cloth, 
as  hard  as  adamant ;  next,  clothing  his  arms  and  legs  in 
their  proper  armor  and  his  feet  in  iron-bound  buskins,  and 
concealing  all  this  defensive  equipment  under  loose  trousers  and  an 
ample  pelisse  carefully  buttoned,  he  took  in  his  hand  a  long  bar  of  iron, 
white-hot,  set  in  a  wooden  handle. 

Though  long  ago  daunted  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  Prophet, 
his  tiger  Cain,  his  lion  Judas,  and  his  black  panther  Death  had  some- 
times attempted,  in  a  moment  of  rebellion,  to  try  their  fangs  and  claws 
on  his  person ;  but,  thanks  to  the  armor  concealed  beneath  his  pelisse, 
they  blunted  their  claws  upon  a  skin  of  steel  and  notched  their  fangs 
upon  arms  or  legs  of  iron,  while  a  slight  touch  of  their  master's  metallic 
wand  left  a  deep  furrow  in  their  smoking,  shriveled  flesh.  Finding  the 
inutility  of  their  efforts,  and  endowed  with  strong  memory,  the  beasts 
soon  learned  that  their  teeth  and  claws  were  powerless  when  directed 
against  this  invulnerable  being.  Hence  their  terrified  submission 
reached  to  such  a  point  that  in  his  public  representations  their  master 
could  make  them  crouch  and  cower  at  his  feet  by  the  least  movement 
of  a  little  wand  covered  with  flame-colored  paper. 

The  Prophet,  thus  armed  with  care,  and  holding  in  his  hand  the 
iron  made  hot  by  Groliath,  descended  by  the  trap-door  of  the  loft  into 
the  large  shed  beneath,  in  which  were  deposited  the  cages  of  his  animals. 
A  mere  wooden  partition  separated  this  shed  from  the  stable  that  con- 
tained his  horses. 

A  lantern,  with  a  reflector,  threw  a  vivid  light  on  the  cages.  They 
were  four  in  number.  A  wide  iron  grating  formed  their  sides,  turning 
at  one  end  upon  hinges  like  a  door,  so  as  to  give  ingress  to  the  animal ; 
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the  l}ottom  of  each  den  r<'ste(i  on  two  axh^-ti'ces  and  four  small  iron 
casters,  so  that  they  could  easily  Ix;  ri^moved  to  the  lar^c  covered  wa^on 
m  which  the}'  were  placed  during  a  journey.  One  of  them  wa.s  empty; 
the  other  threi^  contained,  as  already  intnnated,  a  pantlier,  a  tiger,  and 
a  lion. 

The  panther,  originally  from  Java,  seemed  to  merit  the  gloomy 
name  of  Dcafh  by  her  grim,  ferocious  aspect.  Completely  black,  sIk* 
lay  croiicl ling  and  rolled  \\p  in  tli(^  bottom  of  her  cage,  and,  her  dark 
hues  mingling  with  the  obscurity  which  surrounded  her,  nothing  was 
distinctly  visible  but  two  fixed  and  glaring  lights — yellow,  phosphoies- 
cent  eyeballs,  which  only  kindled,  as  it  were,  in  th(.^  night-time ;  for  it 
is  the  nature  of  all  the  animals  of  the  feline  species  to  enjoy  entire 
clearness  of  vision  only  in  darkness. 

The  Prophet  entered  the  stable  m  silence.  The  dark  red  of  his  long 
pelisse  contrasted  with  the  pale  yellow  of  his  straight  hair  and  beard. 
The  lantern,  placed  at  some  height  above  the  gi'ound,  threw  its  rays  full 
upon  this  man,  and  the  strong  light,  opposed  to  the  deep  shadows  around 
it,  gave  effect  to  the  sharp  proportions  of  his  bony  and  savage-looking 
figure. 

He  approached  the  cage  slowly.  The  white  rim  which  encii'cled  his 
eyeball  appeared  to  dilate,  and  his  look  rivaled  in  motionless  brilliancy 
the  steadily  sparkling  gaze  of  the  panther.  Still  crouching  in  the  shade, 
she  felt  already  the  fascination  of  that  glance.  Two  or  three  times  she 
dropped  her  eyelids  with  a  low,  angry  howl ;  then  re-opening  her  eyes, 
as  if  in  spite  of  herself,  she  kept  them  fastened  immovably  on  those  of 
the  Prophet.  And  now  her  rounded  ears  clung  to  her  skull,  which  was 
flattened  like  a  viper's ;  the  skin  of  her  forehead  became  convulsively 
wrinkled ;  she  drew  in  her  bristling  but  silky  muzzle  and  twice  silently 
opened  her  jaws,  garnished  with  formidable  fangs.  From  that  moment 
a  kind  of  magnetic  connection  seemed  to  be  established  between  the  man 
and  the  beast. 

The  Prophet  extended  his  white-hot  bar  toward  the  cage,  and  said 
m  a  sharp,  imperious  tone : 
"  Death,  come  here  ! " 

The  panther  rose,  but  so  dragged  herself  along  that  her  belly  and  the 
bend  of  her  legs  touched  the  ground.  She  was  three  feet  high  and  nearly 
five  in  length ;  her  elastic  and  muscular  spine,  the  sinews  of  her  thighs 
as  well  developed  as  those  of  a  race-horse,  her  deep  chest,  her  enor- 
mous, jutting  shoulders,  her  nervous,  thick  paws, —  all  announced  that 
this  terrible  animal  united  vigor  with  suppleness  and  strength  with 
agility. 

Morok,  with  his  iron  wand  still  extended  in  the  direction  of  the 
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cage,  made  a  step  toward  the  panther.     The  panther  made  a  stride 
toward  the  Prophet.    Morok  stopped ;  Death  stopped  also. 

At  this  moment  the  tiger,  Jiulas^  to  whom  Morok's  ])aek  was  turned, 
bounded  violently  in  his  cage,  as  if  jealous  of  the  attention  which  his 
master  paid  to  the  panther.  He  gi'owled  hoarsely,  and,  raising  his 
head,  showed  the  under  part  of  his  redoubtable  triangular  jaw  and 
his  broad  chest  of  a  dirty  white,  with  which  blended  the  copper 
color,  streaked  with  black,  of  his  sides ;  his  tail,  like  a  huge,  red  ser- 
pent, with  rings  of  ebony,  now  clung  to  his  flanks,  now  lashed  them 
with  a  slow  and  continuous  movement;  his  eyes,  of  a  transparent, 
brilliant  green,  were  fixed  upon  the  Prophet.  Such  was  the  influence 
of  this  man  over  his  animals  that  Judas  almost  immediately  ceased 
growling,  as  if  frightened  at  his  own  temerity ;  but  his  respiration  con- 
tinued loud  and  deep.  Morok  turned  his  face  toward  him  and  exam- 
ined him  very  attentively  during  some  seconds.  The  panther,  no  longer 
subject  to  the  influence  of  her  master's  look,  slunk  back  to  crouch  in 
the  shade. 

A  sharp  cracking,  in  sudden  breaks,  like  that  which  great  animals 
make  in  gnawing  hard  substances,  was  now  heard  from  the  cage  of  the 
lion.  Cam.  It  drew  the  attention  of  the  Prophet,  who,  leaving  the  tiger, 
advanced  toward  the  other  den.  Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  lion  but 
his  monstrous  croup  of  a  reddish  yellow.  His  thighs  were  gathered 
under  him,  and  his  thick  mane  served  entirely  to  conceal  his  head.  But 
by  the  tension  and  movement  of  the  muscles  of  his  loins  and  the  curv- 
ing of  his  backbone,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  was  making  violent 
efforts  with  his  throat  and  his  forepaws.  The  Prophet  approached  the 
cage  with  some  uneasiness,  fearing  that,  notwithstanding  his  orders, 
Goliath  had  given  the  hon  some  bones  to  gnaw.  To  assure  himself  of  it, 
he  said  in  a  quick  and  firm  voice : 

''Cain!^ 
The  lion  did  not  change  his  position. 

"  Cain.,  come  here !  "  repeated  Morok  in  a  louder  tone.  The  appeal  was 
useless ;  the  lion  did  not  move,  and  the  noise  continued. 

"  Ca'm^  come  here ! "  said  the  Prophet  a  third  time ;  but  as  he  pro- 
nounced these  words  he  applied  the  end  of  the  glowing  bar  to  the 
haunch  of  the  lion. 

Scarcely  did  the  light  track  of  smoke  appear  on  the  reddish  hide  of 
Cam  when,  with  a  spring  of  incredible  agility,  he  turned  and  threw 
himself  against  the  grating,  not  crouching,  but  at  a  single  bound — 
upright,  superb,  terrifying.  The  Prophet  being  at  the  angle  of  the 
cage,  Cain  in  his  fury  had  raised  himself  sideways  to  face  his  master, 
and,  leaning  his  huge  flank  against  the  bars,  thrust  between  them  his 
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enormous  foreleg,  which,  with  his  swolloii  muscles,  was  as  large  as 
Goliath's  thigh. 

"  Cah).,  down  ! "  said  the  Prophet,  approaching  briskly. 
The  lion  did  not  obey  immediately.  His  lips,  curling  with  rage,  dis- 
played fangs  as  long,  as  large,  and  as  pointed  as  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar. 
But  Morok  touched  those  lips  with  the  end  of  the  burning  metal ;  and 
as  he  felt  the  smart,  followed  by  an  unexpected  summons  of  his  master, 
the  lion,  not  daring  to  roar,  uttered  a  hollow  growl,  and  his  great  body 
sank  down  at  once  m  an  attitude  of  submission  and  fear. 

The  Prophet  took  down  the  lantern  to  see  what  Cain  had  been 
gnawing.  It  was  one  of  the  planks  from  the  floor  of  his  den,  which  he 
had  succeeded  in  tearing  up,  and  was  crunching  between  his  teeth  in 
the  extremity  of  his  hunger. 

For  a  few  moments  the  most  profound  silence  reigned  m  the  men- 
agerie. The  Prophet,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  went  from  one 
cage  to  the  other,  observing  the  animals  with  a  restless,  contemplatit^e 
look,  as  if  he  hesitated  to  make  between  them  an  important  and  difficult 
choice. 

From  time  to  time  he  listened  at  the  great  door  of  the  shed  which 
opened  on  the  court-yard  of  the  inn.  At  length  this  door  turned  on  its 
hinges  and  Goliath  appeared,  his  clothes  dripping  with  water. 

'^  Well !  is  it  done  ?  "  said  the  Prophet. 

"  Not  without  trouble.  Luckily,  the  night  is  dark,  it  blows  hard,  and 
it  pours  with  rain." 

"  Then  there  is  no  suspicion  f " 

"  None,  master.  Your  information  was  good.  The  door  of  the  cellar 
opens  on  the  fields,  just  under  the  window  of  the  girls.  When  you 
whistled  to  let  me  know  it  was  time,  I  crept  out  with  a  stool  I  had  pro- 
vided ;  I  put  it  up  against  the  wall  and  mounted  upon  it ;  with  my  six 
feet,  that  made  nine,  and  I  could  lean  my  elbows  on  the  window-ledge ; 
I  took  the  shutter  in  one  hand  and  the  haft  of  my  knife  in  the  other, 
and  while  I  broke  two  of  the  panes  I  pushed  the  shutter  with  all  my 
might." 

"  And  they  thought  it  was  the  wind  f  " 

"  Yes,  they  thought  it  was  the  wind.  You  see,  the  '  brute '  is  not 
such  a  brute,  after  all.  That  done,  I  crept  back  into  my  cellar,  carrying 
my  stool  with  me.  In  a  little  time  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  old  man ;  it 
was  well  I  had  made  haste." 

"  Yes ;  when  I  whistled  to  you  he  had  just  entered  the  supper-room. 
I  thought  he  would  have  been  longer." 

"  That  man's  not  built  to  remain  long  at  supper,"  said  the  giant,  con- 
temptuously.   "  Some  moments  after  the  panes  had  been  broken,  the 
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old  man  opened  the  window  and  called  his  dog,  saying,  '  Jump  out ! ' 
I  went  and  hid  myself  at  the  farther  end  of  the  cellar,  or  that  infernal 
dog  would  have  scented  me  through  the  door." 

"  The  dog  is  now  shut  up  in  the  stable  with  the  old  man's  hor.s<\ 
Go  on ! " 

"  When  I  heard  them  close  shutter  and  window,  I  came  out  of  my 
cellar,  replaced  my  stool,  and  again  mounted  upon  it.  Unfastening  the 
shutter,  I  opened  it  without  noise,  but  the  two  broken  panes  were 
stopped  up  with  the  skirts  of  a  pelisse.  I  heard  talking,  but  I  could  see 
nothing,  so  I  moved  the  pelisse  a  little,  and  then  I  could  see  the  two 
young  girls  in  bed  opposite  to  me,  and  the  old  man  sitting  down  with 
his  back  to  where  I  stood." 

"  But  the  knapsack,  the  knapsack?    That  is  the  most  important." 

"  The  knapsack  was  near  the  window,  on  a  table,  by  the  side  of  a 
lamp ;  I  could  have  reached  it  by  stretching  out  my  arm." 

"  What  did  you  hear  said  i " 

"  As  you  told  me  to  think  only  of  the  knapsack,  I  can  only  remember 
what  concerns  the  knapsack.  The  old  man  said  he  had  some  papers  in 
it,  the  letters  of  a  general,  his  money,  his  cross." 

"Good.    What  next!" 

"  As  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  keep  the  pelisse  away  from  the  hole,  it 
slipped  through  my  fingers.  In  trying  to  get  hold  of  it  again  I  put  my 
hand  too  much  forward.  One  of  the  girls  saw  it  and  screamed  out, 
pointing  to  the  window." 

"  Dolt ! "  exclaimed  the  Prophet,  becoming  pale  with  rage ;  "  you  have 
ruined  all." 

"  Stop  a  bit !  there  is  nothing  broken  yet.  When  I  heard  the  scream 
I  jumped  down  from  my  stool  and  got  back  into  the  cellar ;  as  the  dog 
was  no  longer  about,  I  left  the  door  ajar,  so  that  I  could  hear  them  open 
the  window  and  see  by  the  light  that  the  old  man  was  looking  out 
with  the  lamp ;  but  he  could  find  no  ladder,  and  the  window  was  too 
high  for  any  man  of  common  size  to  reach  it ! " 

"  He  will  have  thought,  like  the  first  time,  that  it  was  the  wind.  You 
are  less  awkward  than  I  imagined." 

"  The  wolf  has  become  a  fox,  as  you  said.  Knowing  where  the  knap- 
sack was  to  be  found  with  the  money  and  the  papers,  and  not  being 
able  to  do  more  for  the  moment,  I  came  away  —  and  here  I  am." 

"  Gro  upstairs  and  fetch  me  the  longest  pike." 

"  Yes,  master." 

"  And  the  red  blanket." 

"  Yes,  master." 

"  Go ! " 
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G-oliath  began  to  mount  the  ladder;  half-way  up  he  stopx>ed. 
"  Master,"  said  he,  "  may  I  not  bring  down  a  bit  of  meat  for  Death  f 
You  will  see  that  she'll  bear  me  mahce;  she  puts  it  all  down  to  my 
account ;  she  never  forgets,  and  on  the  first  occasion " 

''  The  pike  and  the  cloth ! "  repeated  the  Prophet,  in  an  impeiious  tone. 
And  whilst  Goliath,  swearmg  to  himself,  proceeded  to  execute  his 
instructions,  Morok  opened  the  great  door  of  the  shed,  looked  out  into 
the  yard,  and  listened. 

"  Here's  the  pike  and  the  cloth,"  said  the  giant,  as  he  descended  the 
ladder  with  the  articles.     "  Now,  what  must  I  do  next  ? " 

"  Return  to  the  cellar,  mount  once  more  by  the  window,  and  when  the 
old  man  leaves  the  room " 

"  Who  will  make  him  leave  the  room  ?  " 

"  Never  mind !  he  will  leave  it." 

"What  next?" 

"  You  say  the  lamp  is  near  the  window  ?  " 

"  Quite  near  —  on  the  table  next  to  the  knapsack." 

"  Well,  then,  as  soon  as  the  old  man  leaves  the  room,  push  open  the 
window,  throw  down  the  lamp,  and  if  you  accomplish  cleverly  what 
remains  to  do,  the  ten  florins  are  yours  —  you  remember  it  all  f " 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"The  girls  will  be  so  frightened  by  the  noise  and  darkness  that  they 
will  remain  dumb  with  terror." 

"  Make  yourself  easy !  The  wolf  turned  into  a  fox ;  why  not  a 
serpent  ?  " 

"  There  is  yet  something." 

"  Well,  what  now  ? " 

"  The  roof  of  this  shed  is  not  very  high,  the  window  of  the  loft  is  easy 
of  access,  the  night  is  dark.    Instead  of  returning  by  the  door " 

"  I  will  come  in  at  the  window." 

"  Ay,  and  without  noise." 

"  Like  a  regular  snake ! "  And  the  giant  departed. 

"  Yes  ! "  said  the  Prophet  to  himself,  after  a  long  silence,  "  these  means 
are  sure.  It  was  not  for  me  to  hesitate.  A  blind  and  obscure  instru- 
ment, I  know  not  the  motives  of  the  orders  I  have  received ;  but  from 
the  recommendations  which  accompany  them  —  but  from  the  position 
of  him  who  sends  them  — immense  interests  must  be  involved  —  interests 
connected  with  all  that  is  highest  and  greatest  upon  earth  !  And  yet 
how  can  these  two  girls,  almost  beggars — how  can  this  wretched  soldier, 
represent  such  interests?  No  matter,"  added  he,  with  humilit.v,  "I  am 
the  arm  which  acts  —  it  is  for  the  head  which  thinks  and  orders  to 
answer  for  its  work." 
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Soon  after,  the  Prophet  left  the  shed,  carrying  with  him  the  red  cloth, 
and  directed  his  steps  toward  the  little  stable  that  contained  Jovial. 
The  crazy  door,  imperfectly  secured  by  a  latch,  was  easily  opened.  At 
sight  of  a  stranger  Spoilsport  threw  himself  upon  him ;  but  his  teeth 
encountered  the  iron  leggins  of  the  Prophet,  who,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  dog,  took  Jovial  by  his  halter,  threw  the  blanket  over  his  head  to 
prevent  his  either  seeing  or  smelling,  and  led  him  from  the  stable  into 
the  interior  of  the  menagerie,  of  which  he  closed  the  door. 


CHAPTEK    X 


THE    SI  KPEISE 


HE  orphans,  after  reading  the  journal  of  then*  father,  remained 
for  some  moments  silent,  sad,  and  pensive,  contemplating  th^ 
leaves  yellowed  by  time.     Dagobert,  also  plunged  in  a  rev- 
erie, thought  of  his  wife  and  son,  from  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  separated  and  hoped  soon  to  see  again. 

The  soldier  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  which  had  lasted  for 
several  minutes.  Taking  the  leaves  from  the  hand  <>f  Blanche,  he 
folded  them  carefully,  put  them  into  his  pocket,  and  thus  addressed  the 
orphans : 

"  Courage,  my  children ;  you  see  what  a  brave  father  you  have.  Think 
only  of  the  pleasure  of  greeting  him,  and  remember  always  the  name  of 
the  gallant  youth  to  whom  you  will  owe  that  pleasure,  for  without  him 
your  father  would  have  been  killed  in  India." 

"  Djalma !    We  shall  never  forget  him,"  said  Rose. 

"  And  if  our  guardian  angel  G-abriel  should  return,"  added  Blanche, 
^^  we  will  ask  him  to  watch  over  Djalma  as  over  ourselves." 

"  Very  well,  my  children,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  forget  nothing  that 
concerns  good  feeling.  But  to  return  to  the  traveler  who  came  to  visit 
your  poor  mother  m  Siberia.  He  had  seen  the  general  a  month  after  the 
events  of  which  you  have  read,  and  at  a  moment  when  he  was  about  to 
enter  on  a  new  campaign  against  the  English.  It  was  then  that  your 
father  entrusted  him  with  the  papers  and  medal." 

"  But  of  what  use  will  this  medal  be  to  us,  Dagobert  ?  " 

"  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  engi'aved  upon  it  f "  a<lde(i 
Rose,  as  she  drew  it  from  her  bosom. 

"  Why,  it  means,  my  children,  that  on  the  13th  of  February,  1832,  we 
must  be  at  No.  3  Rue  Saint  Francois,  Paris." 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  there  1 " 

''  Your  poor  mother  was  seized  so  quickly  with  her  last  illness  that 
she  was  unable  to  tell  me.      All  I  know  is  that  this  medal  came  to 
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her  from  her  parents,  and  that  it  had  been  a  rehc  preserved  in  her  fam- 
ily for  more  than  a  century." 

"  And  how  did  our  father  get  it  ? " 


"  Among  the  articles  which  had  been  hastily  thrown  into  the  coach 
when  he  was  removed  by  force  from  Warsaw  was  a  dressing-case  of 
your  mother's,  in  which  was  contained  this  medal.    Since  that  time  the 
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general  had  been  unable  to  send  it  back,  having  no  means  of  communi- 
cating with  us,  and  not  even  knowing  where  we  were." 

"  This  medal  is,  then,  of  great  importance  to  us  I " 

"  Unquestionably,  for  never,  during  fifteen  years,  had  I  seen  your 
mother  so  happy  as  on  the  day  the  traveler  brought  it  back  to  her. 
'  Now,'  said  she  to  me,  in  the  presence  of  the  stranger,  and  with  tears  of 
joy  in  her  eyes,  '  now  may  my  children's  future  be  brilliant  as  their  life 
has  hitherto  been  miserable.  I  will  entreat  of  the  governor  of  Sibe- 
ria permission  to  go  to  France  with  my  daughters ;  it  will  perhaps  be 
thought  I  have  been  sufficiently  punished  by  fifteen  years  of  exile  and 
the  confiscation  of  my  property.  Should  he  refuse,  I  will  remain  here; 
but  he  will  at  least  allow  me  to  send  my  children  to  France;  and  you 
must  accompany  them,  Dagobert.  You  shall  set  out  immediately,  for 
much  time  has  been  already  lost ;  and,  if  you  were  not  to  arrive  before 
the  13th  of  next  February,  this  cruel  separation  and  toilsome  journey 
would  have  been  all  in  vain.' " 

"  Suppose  we  were  one  day  after  ?  " 

"  Your  mother  told  me  that  if  we  arrived  the  14th  instead  of  the  13th, 
it  would  be  too  late.  She  also  gave  me  a  thick  letter  to  put  into  the 
post  for  France  in  the  first  town  we  should  pass  through,  which  I  have 
done." 

"  And  do  you  think  we  shaU  be  at  Pans  in  time  I " 

"  I  hope  so.  Still,  if  you  are  strong  enough,  we  must  sometimes  make 
forced  marches;  for  if  we  only  travel  our  five  leagues  a  day,  and  that 
without  accident,  we  shall  scarcely  reach  Pans  until  the  beginning  of 
February,  and  it  is  better  to  be  a  little  beforehand." 

"  But  as  father  is  in  India,  and  condemned  to  death  if  he  return  to 
France,  when  shall  we  see  him  ?  " 

"  And  where  shall  we  see  him  !  " 

"  Poor  childi'en !  there  are  so  many  things  you  have  yet  to  learn. 
When  the  traveler  quitted  him  the  general  could  not  return  to  France, 
but  now  he  can  do  so." 

"  And  why  is  that !  " 

"Because  the  Bourbons,  who  had  banished  him,  were  themselves 
turned  out  last  year.  The  news  must  reach  India,  and  your  father  will 
certainly  come  to  meet  you  at  Paris,  because  he  expects  that  you  and 
your  mother  will  be  there  on  the  13th  of  next  February." 

"  Ah !  now  I  understand  how  we  may  hope  to  see  him,"  said  Eose 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Do  you  know  the  name  of  this  traveler,  Dagobert  I " 

"  No,  my  children ;  but  whether  called  Jack  or  John,  he  is  a  good  sort. 
When  he  left  yom*  mother,  she  thanked  him  with  tears  for  all  his  kind- 
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ness  and  devotion  to  the  general,  herself,  and  her  children;  but  he 
pressed  her  hands  in  his,  and  said  to  her,  in  so  gentle  a  voice  that  I  could 
not  help  being  touched  by  it,  '  Why  do  you  thank  me  f  Did  He  not 
say.  Love  ye  one  another  ! ' " 

"  Who  is  that,  Dagobert  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  whom  did  the  traveler  speak  ? " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it;  only,  the  manner  in  which  he  pronouncjed 
those  words  struck  me,  and  they  were  the  last  he  spoke." 

"  Love  one  another,"  repeated  Eose,  thoughtfully. 

"  How  beautiful  are  those  words,"  added  Blanche. 

"  And  whither  was  the  traveler  going  ? " 

'•  Far,  very  far  into  the  North,  as  he  told  your  mother.  When  she  saw 
him  depart,  she  said  to  me,  *  His  mild,  sad  talk  has  affected  me  even  to 
tears.  While  I  listened  to  him  I  seemed  to  be  growmg  better ;  I  seemed 
to  love  my  husband  and  my  children  more;  and  yet,  to  judge  by  the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  one  would  think  that  this  stranger  had 
never  either  smiled  or  wept.'  She  and  I  watched  him  from  the  door  as 
long  as  we  could  follow  him  with  our  eyes.  He  carried  his  head  down, 
and  his  walk  was  slow,  calm,  and  firm;  one  might  fancy  that  he  counted 
his  steps.    And,  talking  of  steps,  I  remarked  yet  another  thing." 

"  What  was  it,  Dagobert  I  " 

"  You  know  that  the  road  which  led  to  our  house  was  always  damp, 
because  of  the  overflowing  of  the  little  spring." 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  the  mark  of  the  traveler's  footsteps  remained  in  the  clay, 
and  I  saw  that  he  had  nails  under  his  shoe  in  the  form  of  a  cross." 

"  How  in  the  form  of  a  cross  1 " 

"  Look,"  said  Dagobert,  placing  the  tip  of  his  finger  seven  times  on 
the  coverlet  of  the  bed ;  "  they  were  arranged  thus  beneath  his  heel : 


You  see  it  forms  a  cross." 

"  What  could  it  mean,  Dagobert  ?  " 

"  Chance,  perhaps — yes,  chance;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  myself,  this  con- 
founded cross  left  behind  him  struck  me  as  a  bad  omen,  for  hardly  was 
he  gone  when  misfortune  after  misfortune  fell  upon  us." 
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"  Alas,  the  death  of  our  mother." 

"Yes,  but  before  that  another  piece  of  ill-luck.  You  had  not  yet 
returned,  and  she  wa.s  writing  her  petition  to  ask  l<'ave  to  go  to  France 
or  to  send  you  there,  when  I  heard  the  gallop  of  a  horse.  It  was  a 
courier  from  the  governor-general  of  Siberia.  He  brought  us  orders  to 
change  our  residence ;  within  three  days  we  were  to  join  other  con- 
demned persons  and  be  removed  with  them  four  hundred  leagues  farther 
north.  Thus,  after  fifteen  years  of  exile,  they  redoubled  in  cruelty 
toward  vour  mother." 

"  Why  did  they  thus  torment  her  ? " 

"  One  would  think  that  some  evil  genius  was  at  work  against  her. 
A  few  days  later  the  traveler  would  no  longer  have  found  us  at  Milosk, 
and  if  he  had  joined  us  farther  on,  it  would  have  been  too  far  for 
the  medal  and  papers  to  be  of  use,  since,  having  set  out  almost 
immediately,  we  shall  hardly  arrive  in  time  at  Paris.  'If  they  had 
some  interest  to  prevent  me  and  my  children  from  going  to  France,' 
said  your  mother,  'they  would  act  just  as  they  have  done.  To 
banish  us  four  hundred  leagues  farther  is  to  render  impossible  this 
journey,  of  which  the  term  is  fixed.'  And  the  idea  overwhelmed  her 
with  grief." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  this  unexpected  sorrow  that  was  the  cause  of  her 
sudden  illness." 

"  Alas !  no,  my  children.  It  was  that  infernal  cholera,  who  arrives 
without  giving  you  notice,  for  he,  too,  is  a  great  traveler,  and  strikes 
you  down  like  a  thunderbolt.  Three  houi's  after  the  traveler  had  left 
us,  when  you  returned  quite  pleased  and  gay  from  the  forest  with  your 
large  bunches  of  wild-flowers  for  your  mother,  she  was  already  in  the 
last  agony  and  hardly  to  be  recognized.  The  cholera  had  broken  out 
in  the  village,  and  that  evening  five  persons  died  of  it.  Your  mother 
had  only  time  to  hang  the  medal  about  your  neck,  my  dear  little  Rose, 
to  recommend  you  both  to  my  care,  and  to  beg  that  we  should  set  out 
immediately.  "When  she  was  gone  the  new  order  of  exile  could  not 
apply  to  you,  and  I  obtained  permission  from  the  governor  to  take 
my  departure  with  you  for  France,  according  to   the  last  wishes  of 

your " 

The  soldier  could  not  finish  the  sentence ;  he  covered  his  eyes  with 
his  hand,  while  the  orphans  embraced  him,  sobbing. 

"  Oh  !  but,"  resumed  Dagobert  with  pride,  after  a  moment  of  painful 
silence,  "  it  was  then  that  you  showed  yourselves  the  brave  daughters 
of  the  general.  Notwithstanding  the  danger,  it  was  impossible  to  tear 
you  from  your  mother's  bedside ;  you  remained  with  her  to  the  last, 
you  closed  her  eyes,  you  watched  there  all  night,  and  you  would  not 
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leave  thv  \'illaji;e  till  you  had  seen  uie  i»laiit  the  little  w<K)(leii  cross  over 
the  grav(i  I  had  dug  tor  li<'r." 

Da«i;obert  ])aiised  aln'uptly.  A  strau<;'e,  wild  neighiui:,  ndu^lodwith 
I'eroeious  roarings,  made  the  soldier  start  from  his  seat.  Ih-  gi<'\v  pale 
and  eried. 

"It  is  Jor/(fl^  my  horse!     What  are  they  doing  to  my  hoi-sc  ^" 

With  that,  o}>eiiing  tho  <lo()r,  he  rushcil  down  the  stairs  jn-eeipi- 
tately. 

The  two  sisters  <4ung  t<».i;('thor,  so  terrified  at  the  sudd«'ii  departure 
of  the  soldier  that  they  saw  not  an  enormous  hand  pass  through  the 
br<>ken  ])anes,  unfasten  the  (-atch  of  the  window,  push  it  viol<*ntly  o]»en, 
and  thiow  down  the  lamp  jtlaeed  on  th<'  little  table,  on  wlii<'h  was  the 
soldi(!r's  knapsack. 

The  orphans  thus  found  themselves  plunge<  I  intocomplet«'  darkness. 


CHAPTER   XI 

"jovial"  and  "death" 

^W^^^j^Wjl  OROK  had  led  Jonal  into  th<'  middle  (»f  the  menagerie,  and 
lljm^^BJ    then  removed  the  <'loth  Avhich  pre\'ent<'<l  him  fr<»i)i  .sepinK 

ISiySl^    '"^^^  smelling. 

X^T^^I  Searcely  had  the  tiger,  lion,  and  panth<;r  caught  a  glimi>8»' 
of  him  than  they  threw  themselves  half-fami.shed  against  the  ))ars  (^f 
theii-  dens.  The  horse,  struck  with  stupor,  his  neck  stretched  out,  his 
eye  fixed,  and  trembling  through  all  his  limbs,  appear<^<l  as  if  nailed  to 
the  ground;  an  abundant  icy  sweat  rolle<i  suddenly  down  his  flanks. 
The  lion  and  the  tiger  uttered  fearful  roarings  and  struggled  violently 
in  theu*  dens.  The  panther  did  not  roar,  but  her  mute  ragv  was  teiTific. 
With  a  tremend<  )iis  bound,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  her  skull,  she  sprang 
from  the  back  of  the  cage  against  the  bars ;  then,  still  mute,  still  furious, 
she  crawled  back  to  the  extreme  corner  of  the  den,  and  with  a  new 
si»niig,  as  impetuous  as  it  was  blind,  she  again  strove  to  force  out  the 
iron  grating.  Three  times  had  she  thus  bounded — silent,  appalling — 
when  the  horse,  passing  from  the  immobility  of  stupor  to  the  wild 
agony  of  fear,  neighed  long  and  loud,  and  rushed  in  desperation  at  the 
door  by  which  he  had  entered.  Finding  it  closed,  he  hung  his  head, 
bent  his  knees  a  little,  and  rubbed  his  nostrils  against  the  opening  left 
l)etween  the  ground  and  the  bottom  of  the  door,  as  if  he  wished  to 
inhale  the  air  from  the  outside ;  then,  more  and  more  affrighted,  he 
began  to  neigh  with  redoubled  force,  and  struck  out  ^dolently  with  his 
forefeet. 

At  the  moment  when  Death  was  about  once  more  to  make  her 
spring,  th(^  Prophet  approached  her  cage.  The  heavy  l^olt  which 
secured  the  grating  was  i>ushed  from  its  staple  by  the  pike  of  the  brute- 
tamer,  and  in  another  second  Morok  was  half-way  uj*  the  ladder  that 
communicated  with  the  loft. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion  and  tiger,  mingled  with  the  neighing  of 
Jorial,  now  resounded  through  all  })arts  of  the  iiin.     The  panther  had 
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a^am  thrown  herself  furiously  on  the  grating,  and  as  it  this  tim*'  yi<'kl('<l, 
with  one  spring  slu'  was  in  the  mi<l<lle  of  the  sli»'<l.  The  light  of  tlie 
lantern  was  reflected  from  the  glossy  ebon  of  her  hi<le,  spotted  with 
stains  of  a  duller  black.  For  an  instant  sh(^  remained  m<  )tionl<'ss,  crouch- 
ing upon  her  thick-set  limbs,  with  her  head  clos<^  to  the  floor,  as  if  cal- 
culating the  distance  of  the  lea})  V)y  whi<'h  she  was  to  reach  tlic  horse; 
then  suddenly  she  darted  upon  him. 

On  seeing  her  break  from  her  cage  Jor'tnl  had  thrown  himself  violently 
against  the  door,  which  was  made  to  open  inward,  and  leaned  against 
it  with  all  his  might,  as  though  he  would  force  it  down.  Then,  at  the 
moment  when  Ihiith  took  Inn-  lea]),  he  reared  up  in  almost  an  erect  posi- 
tion ;  but  she,  rajtid  as  lightning,  had  fasteiK'd  upon  his  throat  and  hung 
there,  while  at  the  same  time  she  buried  tli*^  sharp  cla\^^s  of  her  fore- 
feet m  his  chest.  Th(^  jugular  vein  of  the  horse  opened ;  a  torrent  of 
bright  red  blood  spouted  forth  beneath  the  tooth  of  the  x»tiidher,  who, 
now  supporting  herself  on  her  hind  legs,  si^ueezed  her  victim  ui>  agamst 
the  door,  while  she  dug  into  his  flank  with  her  claws,  and  laid  bare  the 
palpitating  flesh.  Then  his  half -strangled  neighing  became  awful. 
Suddenly  these  words  resounded : 

"  Courage,  JoriaJ ;  I  am  at  hand!    Courage." 
It  was  the  voice  of  Dagobert,  who  was  exhausting  himself  m  des- 
perate exertions  to  force  oj^en  the  door  that  c<m<'ealed  this  sanguinary 
struggle. 

"»/or/(//,"  cried  the  soldier,  "I  am  here  ;  help,  help!" 
At  the  sound  of  that  friendly  and  well-known  voice  the  poor  animal, 
almost  at  its  last  gasp,  strove  to  turn  its  head  in  the  direction  whenc<' 
came  the  accents  of  its  master,  answered  him  with  a  plaintive  neigh, 
and,  sinking  beneath  the  eftbrts  of  the  panther,  f<dl  prostrate — fii'st  on  its 
knees,  then  upon  its  flank,  so  that  its  backbone  lay  right  across  the 
door,  and  still  prev«^nted  its  being  opened. 

Then  all  was  finished.  The  panther,  s(piatting  down  ui^on  the  horse, 
crushed  him  with  all  her  i»aws,  and,  in  spite  of  some  last  faint  kicks, 
buried  her  bloody  snout  m  his  body. 

"  Help,  help,  my  horse  ! "  cried  Dagoljert,  as  he  vainly  shook  the 
door.     "  And  no  arms,"  he  added  with  rage  ;  "  no  arms  !  " 

"  Take  care  ! "  exclaimed  the  brute-tamer,  who  appeared  at  the  window 
of  the  loft.  "  Do  not  attemi:)t  to  enter ;  it  might  cost  you  your  life.  My 
panther  is  furious." 

"  But  ray  horse,  my  horse !  "  cried  Dago1)ert  in  a  voice  of  agony. 

"  He  must  have  strayed  from  his  staljle  during  the  night  and  pushed 
oi>en  the  door  of  the  shed.  At  sight  of  him  the  ])anther  must  have 
broken  out  of  her  cage  and  seized  him.    You  are  answerable  for  all  the 
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miscliK't'  tlijtt  may  cusuc,"  ji(l(l<'d  the  bnito-taiiKT,  with  a  moiiMciii^  air, 
*'for  1  sliall  liuv»'  to  run  tlic  ,i;rtnitt>st  tlaii.i;(M-  to  make  Dniili  return  to 
lier  dell." 

"  But  niy  horsr* — (Hily  save  mv  lioiso  !"  ci-ii'd  Da^olx-rt  in  a  tone  of 
h« )iu4(i88  su})i>licati( m. 

The  Pro]»h('t  disa])i)('a,r(Ml  from  the  window. 

Tlio  roaring  of  th<'  animals  and  tlio  shouts  of  Dagobcrt  had  rous<'d 
from  sh'op  cv<'ry  one  in  the  White  Fal(!on.  H<m-<'  and  there  hghts  were 
seen  moving  and  win<lows  were  thrown  open  hurriedly.  The  servants 
of  the  inn  soon  appeared  in  the  yard  with  lanterns,  and,  surrounding 
l)agol>ert,  inquired  <>f  hnn  what  had  hapi>ened. 

"  M}"  horse  is  theiv,"  cried  the  soldier,  continuing  to  shake  tlie  door, 
"  and  one  of  that  scoundrers  animals  has  escap<Ml  from  its  cage." 

At  these  words  the  people  of  the  inn,  already  terrified  l»y  the  fright- 
ful roaring,  fled  from  the  spot  and  ran  to  inform  the  host.  The  soldier's 
anguish  may  be  conceived,  as,  pale,  breathless,  with  his  ear  close  to  the 
chink  of  the  <l()or,  he  stood  listemng.  By  degrees  the  roaring  had  ceased 
and  nothing  was  heard  but  low  growls,  accompanied  by  the  stern  voice 
of  the  Prophet,  repeating  in  harsh,  abrupt  accents,  '*  Death  !  Come  here, 
Death  !  " 

The  night  was  profoundly  dark,  and  Dago])ert  did  not  perceive 
Goliath,  who,  crawling  carefully  along  the  tiled  roof,  entered  the  loft  by 
the  attic  window. 

And  now  the  gate  of  the  court-yard  was  again  opened  and  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn  appeared,  followed  by  a  numljer  of  men.  Arm<"d  with 
a  carl)ine,  he  advanced  with  precaution  ;  his  people  carried  staves  and 
pitchforks. 

"  What  is  the  row  here  t "  said  he,  as  he  approach<Ml  Dagobert.  '"  What 
a  hubbub  in  my  house ;  the  devil  take  wild-beast  showmen  and  iiegli- 
g(mt  fellows  who  don't  know  how  to  tie  a  horse  to  the  manger.  If  your 
beast  is  hurt,  so  much  the  worse  for  you ;  >'ou  should  have  taken  more 
care  of  it." 

Instead  of  rei>lymg  to  these  rejiroaches,  the  soldier,  who  still  listened 
attentively  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  shed,  made  a  sign  to  entreat 
silence.  Suddenly  a  f«'rocious  roar  was  heard,  followed  by  a  loud 
scream  from  the  Prophet,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  panther 
h(>wled  ijiteously. 

"  You  are  no  doubt  the  <'ause  of  some  great  accident,"  said  the 
frightened  host  to  the  soldier.  "  Did  vou  not  hear  that  cry  I  Morok  is 
perhai»s  dangerously  wounded." 

Dagobert  was  about  to  answer,  when  the  door  opened  and  Uoliath 
appeared  on  tlie  threshold. 
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"  You  uiJiy  oiitrr  now," said  lie;  "the  danger  is  over." 
The  interior  of  the  menagerie  pres<'nte<l  a  <;'loomy  spectaele. 
Tlie  Proi>liet,  pnle,  and  s(iar(M'ly  able  to  eoiK^eal  liisayitjitioii  beneath 
an  a])i)arent  an*  of  calmness,  was  kixjeliiig-  some  ]>aces  from  the  <'age  of 


the  panther  in  the  attitude  of  one  aljsorbed  in  himself,  the  moti<m  of  his 
lips  indicating  that  he  was  praying.  At  sight  of  the  host  and  the  people 
of  the  inn  he  arose  and  said,  in  a  solemn  voice : 
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"I  tliMiik  tlioc,  my  (Jod,  that  J  ]ia\«'  been  a}»L'  to  ooiKjiicr  }»y  the 
str<^n^th  which  thou  liast  ^ivcii  ni«'." 

Then  t'oldiu.i:;  his  arms,  with  haii,i;'hty  brow  and  imix'nous  gl.inrc.lio 
scorned  to  <'njo\  the  triumph  lie  had  a(jliievcd  o\'<'r  JJratlt^  who,  stictchc«l 
(tn  the  l>ottom  of  licr  den,  contium'd  to  uttci*  phtiiitive  ho\\hii;4s.  The 
spectators  of  this  s<i<'Uc,  iii:iioraiit  that  tlic  pcliss*}  of  tho  brutc-tamrT 
covered  a  complete  suit  of  armor,  and  attributriii;' the  cries  of  the  ]»antlicr 
solely  to  fear,  w<'re  struck  with  ast(Hiislnn<*nt  and  fidmiration  at  the 
intr<'pidity  and  almost  supcinatural  power  of  this  man. 

A  few  steps  behind  him  stoo<l  (loliath,  leaniiij;-  u]>ontlie  ashen  ]»ike- 
stalf.  Finally,  not  far  from  the  ca,i;e,  m  th(^  midst  of  a  j'ool  of  lilood,  lay 
the  dead  body  of  .FondJ. 

At  si^ht  of  the  blood-staine<l  an<l  torn  remains,  Dagobert,  stood 
motionless,  and  his  rough  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  the 
ileepest  grief  ;  then,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he  lifted  the  head  of 
Jonal^  and  when  he;  saw  those  dull,  glassy,  and  half-<dosed  eyes,  once  S(» 
bright  and  intelligent  as  they  turned  toward  a  much-loved  mast<_'r,  the 
soldier  could  not  suppress  an  exelamatioii  of  bitter  anguish.  Forget- 
ting his  angel-,  forgetting  the  deplorable  consequenees  of  this  accident 
so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  two  giiis,  who  would  thus  be  prevented 
from  continuing  their  journey,  he  thought  only  of  the  horrible  d«^ath  of 
his  poor  old  horse,  the  ancient  companion  of  his  fatigues  and  wars,  the 
faitliful  animal  twice  wounded  like  himself,  and  from  whom  for  so 
many  years  he  had  never  be<^n  separated.  This  poignant  emoticm  was  so 
cruelly,  so  atfectingly  visible  m  the  soldier's  countenance  that  the  land- 
lord and  his  people  felt  themselves  f<  )r  a  moment  touched  with  pity  as 
they  gazed  on  the  tall  veteran  kneeling  beside  his  dead  horse. 

But  when,  following  the  course  of  his  regrets,  he  thought  how  Jonal 
had  also  been  the  companion  of  his  exile,  how  the  mother  of  the  orphans 
had  formerly  (like  her  daughters)  undertaken  a  toilsome  journey  w^th 
the  aid  of  this  unfortunate  animal,  the  fatal  conse(|ueiices  of  his  loss  pre- 
sente(l  themselves  on  a  sudden  to  his  mind.  Then,  fury  succeeding  to 
grief,  he  arose  with  anger  flashing  from  his  e^es  and  threw^  himself  on  the 
Prophet.  With  one  hand  he  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  with  the  other 
administered  five  or  six  heavy  blows  in  the  ril  )S,  which  fell  harmlessly  on 
tln^  coat  of  mail. 

"  Eascal,  you  shall  answer  to  me  for  my  horse's  death ! "  said  the 
soldier,  as  he  continued  his  correction.  Morok,  light  and  sinewy,  could 
not  struggle  with  advantage  against  Dagobert,  who,  aided  by  his  tall 
stature,  still  displayed  extraordinary  vigor.  It  needed  the  intervention 
of  (xoliathand  the  landlord  to  rescue  the  Prophet  from  the  hands  of  the 
old  grenadier.    After  some  moments  they  succeeded  m  separating  the 
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two  chaiupioiis,     JMorok  was  wliitc  Willi  ra;;'<'.     It  iiocdcd  new  efforts 
to  pivvoiit  his  seizing  the  pike  to  attack  l)a,i;<)])<'rt. 

"  It  IS  abominable ! "  cri('(l  the  host,  a<l(h'<'ssiiig  the  soldier,  wh<»  itresscil 
his  cleiiehed  lists  in  despair  against  his  l)ald  forehead.  "  Y<m  expose  this 
good  man  to  he  devoui'cd  hy  his  beasts,  and  then  yon  wish  to  beat  him 
iiit< )  the  bargain.  Is  this  fitting  er)nduet  f<  tr  a  gray-bea rd  t  Siiall  w<'  ha  vc 
to  t'eteh  the  police  if  Yon  showed  yonrstdt  more  reas<maVjle  in  the  early 
part  of  the  <'v<'iimg." 

These  words  r<>ealled  the  sol(li<'r  to  himself.  He  regretted  his 
impetuosity  the  more,  as  the  fact  of  his  Ixnng  a  stranger  might  augment 
the  diltienltv  of  his  i>ositioii.  It  was  necessarv  above  all  to  obtain  the 
price  of  his  horse,  so  as  to  be  enabhid  to  eontiniie  his  journey,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  might  l)e  compromised  by  a  single  day's  delay.  AVith  a 
violent  effort,  therefoi-e,  he  suci'.eeih'd  m  restraining  his  wrath. 

"You  arc  right,  I  was  too  hasty,"  said  he  to  the  host  in  an  agitated 
voice,  wdiicli  he  tried  to  make  as  calm  as  possible.  "  I  had  not  the  same 
patience  as  before.  But  ought  not  this  man  to  be  responsible  for  the 
loss  <  ►f  m\'  hr>rse  ?     I  make  yi  )U  judge  in  the  matter." 

"Well,  then,  as  judge  I  am  not  of  your  opinion.  All  this  has  been 
>our  own  fault.  You  tied  up  your  horse  badly,  and  he  strayed  by 
chance  into  tins  shed,  of  which  no  doubt  the  door  was  half  open,"  said 
the  host,  evidently  taking  part  with  the  brute-tamer. 

"It  was  just  as  you  say,"  answered  (foliath.  "  I  can  remember  it.  I 
left  the  door  ajar,  that  the  beasts  might  have  some  air  in  the  night. 
The  cages  were  well  shut,  an<i  there  was  no  danger." 

"Very  true,"  said  the  standers-l>y. 

"  It  was  only  the  sight  of  the  horse,"  added  another,  "  that  made  the 
panther  furious,  so  as  to  break  out  of  its  cage." 

"  It  is  the  Prophet  who  has  the  most  right  to  ccnnplain,"  ol  (served  a 
third. 

"No  matter  what  this  or  that i^erson says,"  returned  Dagobert,  whose 
{►atieiice  was  beginning  to  fail  him,  "  I  say  that  I  must  have  either 
money  or  a  horse  on  the  instant, —  yes,  on  the  instant, — for  I  wish  to 
quit  this  unlucky  house." 

"  And  I  say  it  is  you  that  must  indemnify  me,"  crie<l  Morok,  who  had 
kept  this  stag< '-trick  for  the  last,  ami  who  now  exhibite<l  his  left  hand  all 
bl<)ody,  haWng  hitherto  concealed  it  Ixnieath  th<'  sleeve  of  his  jtelisse. 
"  I  shall  perliai>s  }»e  disjd^led  for  life,"  he  added;  "  see  what  a  wound  th<' 
panther  has  ma<le  heie ! '' 

AV^ithout  having  the  serious  (diaracter  that  the  Proi»het  ascnlted  to 
it,  the  wound  was  a  pretty  deei>  one.  This  last  argument  gaine<l  for 
him  the  general  sympathv.    Reckoning,  no  doul)t,  upon  this  incident  to 
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s<'('ur(^  llic  \vinniii<;<)f  a  cause  that  he  ii<>\v  r<'<::ai-(l«'(l  as  liis  own,  tli<'host 
said  to  th*^  liostliT: 

"  Tlicic  is  only  one  way  to  make  a  finisli.  It  is  to  call  up  the  l>ur;;o- 
niast<'r  and  \)i%  him  to  step  heie.     H<*  will  decide  who  is  right  oi-  wrong.'' 

"I  was  just  going  to  propose  it  t<>  you,"  said  the  soldier;  "for,  att<'r 
all,  1  <'aiin(>t  take  the  law  into  my  own  han<ls." 

"  Fritz,  run  to  tlie  burgomaster's."  And  the  hostler  started  in  all  haste. 
His  master,  t'earing  to  be  c()m[>roTiiisod  by  the  examination  of  the 
soldi<'r,  whose  i>apers  he  had  neglected  to  ask  for  on  his  arnval,  said  to 
him : 

"The  Imrgomaster  wdl  l»e  in  a  very  bad  humor  t(»  be  disturbed  so 
kite.  I  have  no  wish  tn  sutler  by  it,  and  I  must  therefore  beg  you  tog«> 
and  fetch  me  your  papers,  to  see  if  thev  are  in  rule.  1  ought  to  have 
made  y<>u  show  them  when  you  arrived  hert^  m  the  evening." 

"  They  are  upstairs  m  my  knapsack — you  shall  have  them,"  answered 
the  soldier;  and  turning  away  Ins  head,  and  putting  his  hand  before  his 
eyes  as  he  passed  the  dead  body  of  Jonal^  he  went  out  to  rejoin  the 
sisters. 

The  Projihet  followed  him  with  a  glance  of  triumi)h  and  said  to  him- 
self, "  There  he  goes ;  without  horse,  without  money,  without  papers. 
I  eould  not  do  more,  for  I  was  forbidden  to  do  more.  I  was  to  act 
with  as  much  cunning  as  possible,  and  preserve  appearances.  Now 
every  one  will  think  this  soldier  in  the  wrong.  I  can  at  least  answer  for 
it  that  he  will  not  continue  his  journey  for  some  days,  since  such  great 
interests  appear  to  depend  on  his  arrest  and  that  of  th«^  young  girls." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  reflection  of  the  brute-tamer,  Karl, 
Groliath's  comrade,  left  the  hiding-i)lace  where  his  master  had  concealed 
him  dunng  the  evening  and  set  out  for  Leipsic  with  a  letter  which 
JMorok  had  written  in  haste,  and  which  Karl  on  his  arrival  was  to  put 
immediately  into  the  post. 

The  address  of  this  letter  was  as  follows : 

A  Monsh'uy  Bodtn, 

Bnc  (h(  Milieu  (h>>  Ursiits,  No.  11, 

A  Pans, 

Franci'. 


CHAPTEK    XII 


THE    BCKdOMVSTER 


AGOBERT'S  anxioty  in<'r<'as(Ml  every  moment.     Certain  that 

liis  hors*'  had  not  entered  the  sh^d  of  its  own  aceord,  he 

^l^nra  attributed  th<'  event  which  had  taken  phi<M'  t<»  the  sjtite  <>f 
fM^^^l  the  brute-tamer;  but  he  sought  m  vam  for  the  motive  <>f 
this  wretch's  animosity,  and  he  reflecjted  ^^ith  dismay  that  his  cause,  how- 
ever just,  would  depend  on  the  goodor  bad  humor  of  a  judge  <lragged 
from  his  slumbers  and  win  >  might  be  ready  to  condemn  upon  fallacious 
appearances. 

Fully  determined  to  conceal  as  long  as  possible  from  the  orphans 
the  fresh  misfortune  which  had  befallen  them,  he  was  proceeding  to 
open  the  door  of  their  cliam1>er,  when  he  stuml)led  over  Spoil sjHtrt  — 
for  the  dog  had  run  back  to  his  post  after  vainly  trying  to  prevent  the 
Prophet  from  leading  away  Jovial. 

"  Luckily  the  dog  has  r«'turned ;  the  poor  little  things  have  1  )een  well 
guarded,"  said  the  soldier,  as  he  opened  the  door.  To  his  great  surprise, 
the  room  was  in  utter  darkness. 

"  My  children,"  cried  he,  "  why  are  you  without  a  light  ?"  There  was 
no  answer.  In  terror  he  groj^ed  his  way  to  the  bed,  and  took  the  hand 
( >f  i  >ne  of  the  sisters ;  the  hand  was  cold  as  ice. 

"Rose!  my  children!"  cried  he.  "Blanche!  (live  me  some  answer ! 
You  frighten  me !" 

Still  the  same  silence  continued;  the  hand  whi<di  ho  held  remained 
cold  and  powerless,  and  yielded  passively  to  his  touch. 

Just  then  the  moon  emerged  from  the  black  clouds  that  suri'ounded 
her,  and  threw  suffi(;ient  light  into  the  little  room  and  ui>on  the  Ited, 
which  fciced  the  window,  for  the  soldier  to  see  that  the  tw(.)  sisters  had 
fainted.  Th«'  bluish  light  of  the  moon  added  to  the  paleness  of  the 
orphans;  tliey  held  each  <^th<T  iii  a  half  eml)i'ace,  an<l  Rose  had  Iniried 
her  hea<l  (m  Blanche's  bosom. 

"  They  must  hav«'  fainted  through  fear,"  exclaimed  Dagobert,  running 
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to  fctcli  his  canteen.  "P<><)r  tilings  !  Alter  a  <ljiy  of  so  niucli  excite- 
ment, it  is  not  suvi>risinjj:."  And,  moistemn^-  tJio  eonier  of  a  handker- 
cliief  witli  a  few  drops  of  brandy,  tile  soldier  knelt,  beside  the  bed.  <^('nt|y 
i'hafed  the  t(3mples  of  the  two  sist<'rs,  and  held  tlie  linen,  wet  with  the 
spiritnoiis  li(|Uoi',  to  their  littL*  i)ink  nostrils. 

Still  on  his  knees,  and  Ix-ndinn'  his  dark,  anxious  face  over  the 
two  orphans,  he  wait<'d  some  moments  before  a. i;ain  resorting  to  th<*  c»nly 
restorati\(^  in  his  power.  A  slight  shiv<'r  of  Rose  ij;a\'e  him  renewed 
hope;  the  youiiii  girl  turned  her  head  on  the  j>illow^  with  a  sigh;  then 
she  starteil  and  opeiK'd  her  eyes  with  an  expression  of  astonishment  and 
alarm  ;  but,  not  immediately  rerogniziiig  Dago])ert,  she  ext.-laimed,  "  Uli, 
sister!"  and  threw  h(M*s<'lf  into  tlie  arms  of  Blanch*'. 

The  latter  also  was  beginning  to  experience  the  eff<'<'t  of  the  sctldier's 
care.  The  exelamati< m  of  IiN  >se  comijletely  roused  her  from  her  lcthar<iy, 
and  she  clung  to  her  sister,  again  sharing  th<'  fright  without  knowin*,^  its 
cause. 

"  They've  come  to  —  that's  the  chief  point,"  said  Dai^obert;  ''now we 
shall  soon  get  rid  of  these  foolish  fears." 
Then,  softening  his  voice,  he  added  : 

"  Well,  my  children,  <'ourage !  You  are  V)etter  It  is  I  who  am  here  — 
me,  Da,L!,<)bert ! " 

The  orphiins  made  a  hasty  movement,  and,  turning  toward  the 
soldier  their  sweet  faces,  which  were  still  full  of  dismay  and  agitation, 
they  both,  by  a  graceful  impulse,  extended  their  arms  t<-)  him  and 
cried: 

"  It  is  you,  Dagobert  —  then  we  are  safe ! " 

"  Yes,  my  children,  it  is  I,"  said  the  veteran,  taking  their  hands  in 
his  and  i>ressing  them  joyfully.  "  So  you  have  been  much  frightened 
dui'ing  my  al)sence  t  " 

"  Oh,  frightened  to  death!" 

''  If  vou  knew^  —  oh,  goodness  !  if  you  knew " 

"  But  the  lamp  is  extinguished  —  why  is  that  ? " 

"  AVe  did  not  do  it.'' 

"Come  —  recover  yourselves,  poor  children,  and  tell  me  all  about  it. 
I  have  no  good  o])iiiioii  of  thisinn;  but,  luckily,  we  shall  soon  leave  it. 
It  was  an  ill  wind  that  bh'W  me  hither  —  though,  to  be  sure,  there  was 
no  other  in  the  village.     But  what  has  happened  f " 

''You  were  hardly  gone  when  the  window  flt^w  oj)en  violently,  and 
the  lamp  and  table  fell  together  with  a  loud  criisli." 

"Then  our  courage  failed-  we  sci-eamed  and  clasjx'd  each  other,  for 
We  thought  We  could  licar  some  one  moving  in  the  room." 

"  And  We  were  so  fright<'ned  that  we  fainted  away.'' 


Unfortimati'lv,  prrsiiadcd  tlint  it  was  tlu^  violciK'c  of  the  wind,  wliich 
had  ahvady  broken  tlio  glass  and  shaken  the  wnidow,  DagolK'i't  atti'il)- 
uted  this  seeond  aecKh'nt  to  th(^  same  eause  as  tli<'  fiist,  thinking  that 
lie  had  not  i)ro]>erly  secnrcil  the  fastening,  and  that  the  orphans  had  been 
deceived  by  a  false  alarm.  ''  Well,  well,  it  is  over  now,'"  said  h<.'  to  them. 
''  Calm  yourselves,  and  don't  think  of  it  any  more." 
''  But  why  did  you  l(^ave  us  so  hastily,  Dagobert :'" 
"  V(^s,  now  I  renK'inber;  did  we  not  hear  a  gi'eat  noise,  sist<ir,  and  see 
Dagol>ert  run  to  the  staii-<*ase,  <'rying,  'My  horse!  What  are  they  doing 
to  my  horse?'" 

"  It  was,  then,  Jor'nil,  wlio  neiglied  ? " 

These  (juestions  renewed  the  anguish  of  the  soldier.  He  feared  to 
answer  them,  and  said,  with  a  confused  air: 

"  Yes,  Jiivud  neighe<l ;  ])ut  it  was  nothing.  By  the  bye,  we  must  hav<' 
a  light  here.  Do  you  know  where  I  put  mv  flint  and  steel  last  evening  i 
Well,  I  have  lost  my  senses;  it  is  her<'  in  my  p«»eket.  Luckily,  too,  we 
have  a  camlle,  which  I  am  going  to  light;  I  want  to  look  in  my  knap- 
sack for  some  papers  I  re(iuire." 

Dagobert  struck  a  few  sparks,  obtain* -d  a  light,  and  saw  that  the 
window  was  indeed  open,  the  table  thrown  down,  an<l  the  lamp  lying  l>y 
the  side  of  the  knapsack.  He  shut  the  window,  set  the  little  table  on  its 
feet  again,  placed  the  knapsack  ujton  it,  and  began  to  uiil)uckle  this  last 
in  order  to  take  out  his  portfolio,  which  had  been  deposite<l,  along  with 
his  cross  and  purse,  in  a  kind  of  pocket  between  the  outside  and  the 
lining.  The  straps  had  been  re-adjusted  with  so  much  care  that  there  was 
no  appearance  of  the  knapsack  having  been  disturbed,  but  when  the 
soldier  plunged  his  hand  into  the  pocket  above  menti<^ned,  he  found  it 
empty.  Struck  with  consternation,  he  gi-ew  j^ale  and  retreated  a  step, 
crying : 

"  How  is  this  ?     Nothing ! " 

"  What  is  the  matter!  "  said  Blanche. 

He  made  her  no  answer.  Motionless,  he  leaned  against  the  table, 
with  his  hand  still  buried  in  the  pocket.  Then,  yielding  to  a  vague 
hope, — for  so  cruel  a  reality  did  not  appear  possiltle, — he  hastily  emptied 
the  contents  of  the  knapsack  on  the  table — his  poor,  half -worn  clothes,  his 
old  uniform-coat  of  the  horse-grenadiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  a  sacred 
relic  for  the  soldier.  But,  turn  and  re-turn  them  as  he  would,  he  found 
neither  his  purse  nor  the  portfolio  that  contain<*d  his  papers,  the  letters 
of  General  Simon,  and  his  cross. 

In  vain,  with  that  s<'rious  childishness  which  always  accompanies  a 
hopeless  search,  he  took  the  knapsack  by  the  two  ends  and  shook  it 
vigorously ;  nothing  came  out.     The  orphans  looked  on  with  uneasiness, 
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not  undei'staiKlm.i;  his  silc.'iicc  <>]•  his  inovciiKMils,  f<»i'  hi.sl»a<'.k  was  lunie<l 
to  them. 

Blanche  \('ntiir(Ml  to  say  to  him,  in  a  timi<l  vokm': 

"  What  ails  you,  you  don't  ans\v<'r  us;  what  is  it  you  ar<'  lookmir  foi- 
in  your  knapsack  t  " 

Still  mute,  Da,i;()l)<'rt  scai"clic(i  his  own  poi'son,  tunicrl  out  all  lii> 
pockets  —  nothing!  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  perhajis,  his  two  chil- 
dren, as  he  calle<l  tliein,  had  spoken  to  him  without  rc^ceivmga  reply, 

Blanche  and  Ros<'  felt  the  big  t<iars  start  into  th«'ir  eyes.  Thinking 
that  the  soldier  was  angry,  they  durst  not  again  address  him. 

"  No,  no  ;  it  is  im}>ossil)le ;  no  ! "  said  the  veteran,  pressing  his  hand  to 
his  forehead  and  seeking  in  his  memory  wh<'re  he  might  have  put  those 
precious  ol>jects,  the  loss  of  which  he  could  not  yet  bring  himself  to 
bi'lieve  A  sudden  beam  of  joy  flashed  from  his  eyes.  He  ran  to  a 
<'liair  and  took  from  it  the  portmanteau  of  the  orphans.  It  contained  a 
little  linen,  two  black  dresses,  and  a  small  box  of  white  wood  in  which 
were  a  silk  handkerchief  that  had  belonged  to  their  mother,  two  locks 
of  hair,  and  a  black  ribbon  she  had  worn  round  her  neck.  The  little 
she  possessed  had  been  seized  by  the  Russian  government,  in  pursuance 
of  the  confiscation.  Dagobert  searched  and  re-sear<'lieMl  every  article  — 
l)eepe<l  into  all  the  corners  of  the  i^ortmanteau  —  still  nothing. 

This  time,  completely  worn  out,  leaning  against  the  table,  the  strong, 
energetic  man  felt  himself  giving  way.  His  face  was  burning,  yet  bathed 
m  a  cold  sweat ;  his  knees  trembled  under  him.  It  is  a  commc>n  sa\ing 
that  drowning  men  will  catch  at  straws ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  despair 
that  still  struggles  against  desperation.  Catching  at  a  last  chance, — 
absui-d,  insane,  impossiV)le, —  he  turned  abrujttly  toward  the  orphans 
and  said  to  them,  without  considering  the  alteration  in  his  voice  and 
features : 

"  I  did  not  give  them  to  you  to  keep  for  me  l  Speak  ! " 
Instead  of  answering,  Rose  and  Blan<'he,  terrified  at  his  paleness 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  uttered  a  cry. 

"  (rood  heavens  !  what  is  the  matter  with  you  t  "  murmured  Rose. 

"  Have  you  got  them — yes  or  no  ?  "  cried,  in  a  voice  of  tliun<ler,  the 
unfortunate,  distracted  man.  "  If  y<  >u  have  not —  I'll  take  tli*-  first  knife 
I  meet  with  and  stick  it  into  my  body  ! '' 

"  Alas  !  you  are  so  good,  pardon  us  if  we  have  done  anything  to  afflict 
you !  You  love  us  so  much,  vou  would  not  do  us  any  harm." 

The  orphans  began  to  weep,  as  they  stretched  forth  their  hands  in 
supplication  toward  the  soldier.  He  looked  at  them  with  haggard  eye 
without  even  seeing  them,  till,  as  the  delusion  passed  away,  the  reality 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  with  all  its  terrible  consequences.    Then  he 
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t^laspod  his  hands  togetlKT,  fdl  <»n  his  kncoK  befovo  th<'  lied  of  the. 
(orphans,  leaned  his  forehead  upon  it,  an<l  amid  his  eonvidsivc  solts — 
for  the  man  of  iron  soV)bed  Uke  a  child — these  broken  words  werr^ 
audil  >le : 


"Forgive  me — forgive;   I  do  not  know  how  it  can  1m'!    Oh!  what 
a  misfortune — what  a  misfortune  !  For,ii:ive  me ! " 

At  this  outbreak  of  giief,  the  cause  iA  which  they  understood  not, 
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but  which  in  sucli  a  man  was  h<'art-i'<*ii(lin^%  the  twosistoi-s  wound  their 
arms  about  his  old  ,i;Tay  head  and  exclaimed,  amid  their  tears: 

"Look  at  us!  Only  tell  us  what  is  the  matter  with  you.  Is  it  our 
fault  ? "  ' 

At  this  instant  the  nois<'  of  footsteps  resound<'d  from  the  stairs, 
mingled  with  the  barking  of  S/xn/sporf,  who  had  remained  outsido* 
the  door.  The  near<ir  the  steps  api)roached,  the  more  furious  beeam<' 
th(^  bai-king.  It  was  no  doubt  accomi»ani(id  with  hostile  d<'monstratioiis, 
for  the  host  was  h<'ard  to  cry  out,  m  an  angry  tone  : 

"Hollo!  you  there  !  Call  off  your  dog,  or  speak  to  him.  It  i^  Mi*. 
Burgomaster  who  is  eomiiii;'  up.'' 

"'  Dagobert,  do  you  hear  '!  It  is  the  Imrgomaster,"  sairlRose. 

"  They  are  coming  upstairs  —  a  number  of  pe»>])le,"  resumed  Blanche 
The  word  hun/orndstcr  recalled  whatever  had  happened  to  th«'  mind 
of  Dagobert,  and  completed,  so  to  express  it,  the  picture  of  his  terrible 
position.  His  hors<'  was  dead,  he  had  neither  papers  nor  moiiev,  and  a 
day  —  a  single  dayV  detention — might  defeat  the  last  hopQ  of  the  sisters, 
and  render  useless  this  long  and  toilsome  journey. 

Men  of  strong  minds — and  the  veteran  was  of  the  number — j^refer 
gi*eat  perils,  j^ositions  of  danger  accurately  defined,  to  the  vague  anxit'- 
ties  whi<  h  i:)recede  a  settled  misfortune.  Guided  by  his  good  sense  and 
admirable  devotion,  Dagobert  understood  at  once  that  his  only  resource 
was  now  in  the  justice  of  the  burgomaster,  and  that  all  his  efforts  should 
tend  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  that  magistrate.  He  therefore  dried  his 
eyes  with  the  sheet,  rose  from  the  ground,  erect,  calm,  and  resolute,  and 
said  to  the  orphans : 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  children ;  it  is  om*  deliverer  who  is  at  hand." 

"  Will  you  call  off  yom*  dog  or  no  ? "  cried  the  host,  still  detained  on 
the  stairs  by  Sjxt/Isjjorf^  who,  as  a  vigilant  sentinel,  continued  to  dispute 
th<'  passage,  "Is  the  animal  mad,  I  say  ?  Why  don't  you  tie  him  up  ? 
Have  you  not  caused  trouble  enough  in  my  house?  I  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Burgomaster  is  waiting  t<  >  examine  you  in  your  turn,  for  he  has 
finished  with  Morok. 

Dagobert  drew  his  fingers  through  his  gray  hxjks  and  across  his 
mustache,  clasped  the  collar  of  his  top-coat,  and  brushed  the  sleeves 
with  his  hand,  in  order  to  give  himself  the  best  appearance  possiltle,  for 
he  felt  that  the  fate  of  the  orphans  must  depend  on  his  interA^ew  with  the 
magistrate.  It  was  not  without  a  A^olent  Ideating  of  the  heart  that  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  door-knob,  saying  to  the  young  girls,  who  were 
growing  more  and  more  frightened  by  such  a  succession  of  events: 

"  Hide  yourselves  in  your  bed,  my  children ;  if  any  one  must  needs 
enter,  it  shall  l)e  the  burgomaster  alone." 
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Thereupon,  openinj;'  the  door,  the  soldier  stepped  out  ou  the  landing- 
place  and  said :  ^^ Down,  Spoilsport !    Here!" 

The  dog  ol)(>yed,  but  with  nianifost  repugnance.  His  in;isterhad  to 
speak  twice  ])ef<)i-e  he  would  abstain  from  all  hostile  mov<^inents  towanl 
the  host.  This  latter,  with  a  lantern  in  on<'  hand  an<i  his  cap  m  the' 
other,  respectfully  pn^eeded  the  l)urgomast(M',  whos*'  inai;istenal  pro- 
jtortions  were  lost  in  the  half  shadows  of  the  staircase.  Bdnnd  the 
judge,  and  a  few  steps  lower,  the  iiKjuisitiv*'  faces  of  the  23eoj>le  Ijelong- 
ing  to  tlu^  inn  wei'«'  dimly  visible  ]»y  the  light  of  aM(>t]ier  lant<Tii. 

Dagolxn't,  having  turned  the  <log  into  the  room,  shut  the  di'tor  after 
him  and  advanced  two  steps  on  the  landing-i)lace,  which  was  sufficiently 
spaci<>us  to  hold  several  persc^ns,  and  had  in  one  corner  a  wooden  bench 
with  a  back  to  it.  Th<'  burgomaster,  as  he  ascended  the  last  stair,  was 
surprised  to  see  Dagobert  close  the  door  of  the  <'liamber,  as  though  he 
wished  to  f<n'l  nd  his  entrance.  "  Why  do  yc^u  shut  that  door  if "  asked  he 
m  an  abrupt  tone. 

"First,  1)ecause  two  girls  whom  I  have  the  <'harge  of  are  in  l)e<l  m 
that  room;  secondly,  l)ecause  your  examination  would  alarm  them," 
replied  Dagobert.  "  8it  down  upon  this  bench,  Mr.  Bm'gomaster,  and 
examine  me  here;  it  will  not  make  any  difference,  I  should  think." 

"  And  by  what  right,"  asked  the  judge,  with  a  disi>leased  air,  "  do  you 
pret(ind  to  dictate  to  me  the  place  of  your  examination?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  such  pretension,  Mr.  Burgomaster  ! "  said  the  soldier 
hastily,  fearing  aljove  all  things  to  prejudice  the  judge  against  him; 
*'  only,  as  the  girls  are  m  l;)e«l,  and  already  much  frightened,  it  would  be 
a  jn'oof  of  your  good  heart  to  examine  me  where  I  am." 

"  Humph ! "  said  the  magistrate,  with  ill-humor ;  "  a  pretty  state  of 
things,  truly !  It  was  much  worth  while  to  disturb  me  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  But  come,  so  be  it ;  I  will  examine  you  here."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  tlie  landlord,  he  added,  "  Put  your  lantern  upon  this  bench  and 
leave  us." 

The  innkeeper  obeyed  and  went  down,  followed  by  his  people,  as 
dissatisfied  as  they  wer(^  at  Ijeing  excluded  from  th<'  examination. 

The  veteran  was  left  alone  with  the  magistrate. 


(JHAPTEK    XIII 


THE    J  r  D  ( 1 M  E  X  T 


HE  worthy  burgomaster  of  Mockcrn  woro  a  doth  caj*,  and 
was  enveloped  in  a  cloak.  Ho  sat  down  lieavily  on  th«' 
bench.  Ho  was  a  c<  a'pulent  man,  al  »out  sixty,  with  an  arro- 
gant, morose  countenance,  and  he  frequently  ruV»V)ed  with 
his  reil,  fat  fist  eyes  that  were  still  swollen  and  IJoodshot  from  his 
haying  been  suddenly  roused  from  sleep. 

Dagobert  stood  bare-headed  1  x'fore  him,  with  a  submissiyo,  respe<;tful 
air,  holding  his  old  foraging-cap  in  his  lian<ls,  an<l  trying  to  iea<l  m  the 
sullen  physiognomy  of  his  judge  what  chance  there  might  be  to  interest 
him  111  his  favor  —  that  is,  in  favor  of  the  orphans. 

In  this  critical  juiictiu'e  the  poor  soldier  summoned  to  his  ai<l  all 
his  iu'esence  of  mind,  reason,  elo(|uence,  and  resolution.  He  who  had 
twenty  times  braved  death  with  the  utmost  coolness  —  avIio,  calm  and 
s<'rene,  because  sincere  aii<l  trie«l,  had  never  quailed  before  the  eagle 
glance  of  the  emperor,  his  hero  and  idol  —  now  felt  liimseK  disconcerted 
and  trembling  before  tli*^  ill-humored  face  of  the  village  l>urgoniaster. 
Even  so,  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  submitted,  impassive  and  resi.i;iied, 
to  the  insults  of  the  Prophet  —  that  he  might  n(>t  compromise  the 
sacred  mission  with  which  a  <lying  mother  had  intrusted  him;  thus 
sho\viiig  to  what  a  height  of  heroic  abnegation  it  is  possible  for  a  simple 
and  honest  heart  to  attain. 

'' AVhat  have  you  to  sav  in  your  justification?  Come,  be  quick!"' 
sai<l  the  judge  roughly,  with  a  yawn  of  impatience. 

"  I  have  not  got  to  justify  myself  —  I  have  to  make  a  complaint,  Mr. 
Bui-gomastev,"  rephe<l  Dagol)ert  in  a  firm  voice. 

''  Do  vou  think  you  are  to  tea<'li  me  in  what  terms  I  am  to  put  mv 
questions  ?"  exclaimed  the  magistrate,  in  so  sharp  a  tone  that  the  soldier 
reproaclied  himself  with  having  l>egun  the  interview  so  badly. 

Wishing  to  pacify  his  judge,  he  made  haste  to  answer,  with  submis- 
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sioii,  "Pardon  u\o,  Mr.  Burgomaster;  I  have  ill  explniiH'd  my  mcniuiig. 
1  only  wished  to  .say  that  I  was  not  wrong  in  tliis  affair." 

''  The  Prophet  says  th<'  contraiy.'' 

"  The  J'roj)}ii't  /"'  repeated  the  soldier,  with  an  air  of  doubt. 

'' Th(^  Prophet  is  a  pious  and  honest  man,"  resumed  th<'  judge, 
''  meapahle  of  falseliood." 

"  I  eaimot  say  anytlnng  upon  tliat  sulgect;  Imt  you  are  too  just,  and 
hav«'  too  good  a  heart,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  to  eondemn  witliout  hearing 
me.  It  is  not  a  man  hke  you  that  wouM  do  an  injustice ;  oh,  one  <'an  see 
that  at  a  glance ! '' 

In  resigiiiiit;-  himself  thus  to  play  the  ]>art  of  a  courtiei-,  Dagoljert 
softened  as  much  as  jtossible  his  gruff  voice,  and  strove  to  give  to  Ins 
austere  countenance  a  smiling,  agreeable,  and  flattering  expi-i'ssion. 
"A  man  like  you,"  he  added,  with  redoubled  suavity  of  manner,  "a 
respecta]»le  judge  like  you,  never  shuts  his  ear  to  one  side  or  the 
other." 

"Ears  are  not  in  question,  but  eyes;  and  though  mine  smart  as  if  I 
had  rubbed  them  with  nettles,  I  have  seen  the  hand  of  the  brute-tamer 
with  a  frightful  wound  on  it." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  it  is  very  true ;  l)ut  consider — if  he  had  shut 
his  cages  and  his  door,  all  this  would  not  have  happened." 

"Not  so;  it  is  your  fault.  You  should  hav*'  fastened  your  horse 
securely  to  the  manger." 

"  You  are  right,  Mr.  Burgomaster ;  certainly  you  are  right,"  said  the 
soldier,  in  a  still  more  affal^le  and  conciliating  voice.  "It  is  not  for  a 
poor  devil  like  me  to  contradict  you.  But  supposing  my  horse  was  let 
loose  out  of  pure  malice,  in  order  that  he  might  stray  into  the  men- 
agerie—  you  wall  then  acknowledge  that  it  was  not  my  fault.  That  is, 
you  will  acknowledge  it  if  you  think  fit,"  hastily  added  the  soldier; 
"I  have  no  right  to  di<'tate  to  you  lu  anything." 

"  And  why  the  devil  should  any  one  do  you  this  ill  turn  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Burgomaster ;  but " 

"  Y^ou  do  not  kiKjw  'i  Well,  nor  I  either,"  said  the  Imrgomaster, 
impatiently.  "  Zounds !  what  a  many  words  about  the  carcass  of  an 
old  lioi's*.^ ! " 

The  countenance  of  the  soldier,  losing  on  a  sudden  its  expression  of 
f<  >rced  suavity,  ])ecame  once  more  severe.  He  answered  in  a  grave  v<  >ice, 
full  of  emotion  : 

"  My  horse  is  dead — he  is  no  more  than  a  caicass — that  is  true ;  but  an 
hom*  ago,  though  very  old,  he  w^as  full  of  life  and  intelligence  He 
neighed  joyously  at  my  voice,  and  every  evening  he  licked  the  hands  of 
the  two  poor  children  whom  he  had  earned  all  the  day,  as  formerly  he 
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had  carried  their  mother.  Now  he  will  n^'vcr  carry  jniy  one  again  ;  thoy 
will  throw  him  to  the  dogs,  and  all  will  bo  finished.  You  need  not  have 
reminded  nio  harshly  <>f  it,  Mr.  Burgomast<'r,  for  I  loved  my  horse." 

By  tliese  words,  pronounced  with  n<>l)le  and  touching  simplicity,  the 
burgomaster  was  moved  m  spite  of  himself,  and  regretted  liis  hasty 
speecih. 

"  It  is  natural  that  you  should  be  sorry  for  your  liorst*,"  said  he  in  a 
less  imimtient  tone ;  "  hut  what  is  to  be  done  ?     It  is  a  misfortune." 

''A  misfortune?  Yes,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  a  very  great  misfortune. 
The  girls  who  accompany  me  were  too  weak  to  undertake  a  long  joui-ney 
on  foot,  too  poor  to  travel  in  a  carriage,  and  yet  we  liave  to  arnve  in  Paris 
before  the  month  of  February.  When  their  mother  died  I  promised 
her  to  take  them  to  France,  for  these  childi-en  have  only  me  to  take 
care  of  them." 

"  Y<  )U  are,  then,  their " 

"  I  am  their  faithful  servant,  Mr.  Burgomaster ;  and  now  that  my 
horse  has  been  killed,  what  can  I  do  for  them  f  Come,  you  are  good ;  you 
have,  perhaps,  children  of  your  own.  If,  one  day,  they  should  find  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  two  little  orphans,  with  no  wealth,  no  resources 
ill  the  world  but  an  old  soldier  who  loves  them  and  an  old  horse  to  carry 
them  along ;  if,  after  being  very  unfortunate  from  their  birth, — yes,  veiy 
unfortunate,  for  my  orphans  are  the  daughters  of  exiles, — they  should  see 
happiness  before  them  at  the  end  of  a  journey,  and  then  by  the  death 
of  their  horse  that  joui*ney  become  impossible  — tell  me,  Mr.  Burgomas- 
ter, if  this  would  not  touch  your  heart  ?  Would  you  not  find,  as  I  do, 
that  the  loss  of  my  horse  is  irreparable  I " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  burgomaster,  who  was  not  ill-natured  at 
bottom,  and  who  could  not  help  taking  part  in  DagoV)ert's  emotion ;  "  I 
now  understand  the  importance  of  the  loss  you  have  suffered.  And 
then  your  orphans  interest  me.    How  old  are  they  l " 

''  Fifteen  years  and  two  months.     They  are  twins." 

''  Fifteen  years  and  two  months — thatisa])Out  the  age  of  myFrederica." 

"  You  have  a  young  lady  of  that  age?"  cried  Dagobert,  once  more  awak- 
ing to  hope.  '*  Ah,  Mr.  Bm-gomaster,  I  am  really  no  longer  uneasy  aljout 
my  poor  children.     You  will  do  us  justice." 

"  To  do  justice  is  my  duty.  After  all,  m  this  affair,  the  faults  are 
about  equal  on  both  sides.  You  tied  up  yom*  horse  badly,  and  the 
1  »rute-tamer  left  his  door  open.  He  says,  '  I  am  wounded  in  the  hand.' 
You  answer:  'My  horse  has  been  killed,  and  iov  a  thousand  reasons 
the  loss  of  my  hoi'se  is  irreparable.'" 

''  You  make  me  speak  better  than  I  could  ever  speak  on  my  own 
account,  Mr.  Burgomaster,"  said  the  soldier,  with  a  humble,  insinuating 
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smile;  "but  'tis  what  I  meuut  to  «'xprcss,  and,  as  you  say  yourself,  Mr. 
Burgomaster,  my  hors*'  being  my  whole  fortune,  it  is  only  fan- " 

"  Exaetlv  so,"  resumed  the  magistrate,  interrupting  the  soldier  ;  "  your 
reasons  are  exeelleiit.  The  Prophet — who  is  a  good  and  pious  man 
withal — has  relatcid  the  t'aets  to  me  in  his  own  Avay ;  and  then,  you  s«m', 
ho  is  an  old  acquaintance.  Wc  are  nearly  all  zealous  Catholics  hei'o,  and 
he  sells  to  our  wives  such  cheap  and  edifying  little  l)ooks,  witli  ehaplets 
and  amulets  of  the  best  manufacture,  at  less  than  th<'  prime  cost.  All 
this,  you  will  say,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair,  an<l  voii  will  })e 
right  in  saying  so;  still  I  must  needs  confess  that  I  came  here  with  tlie 
intention " 

"  Of  deciding  against  m<',  eh,  Mr.  Burgomaster  ? "  said  Da^obert,  gain- 
ing more  and  more  confidence.  "  Vou  see  you  were  not  quite  awake, 
and  your  justice  had  only  one  eye  open." 

"Really,  master  soldier,"  answerecl  the  judge,  with  good  humor,  "it 
is  not  unlikely,  for  I  did  not  conceal  from  Morok  that  I  gave  it  in  his 
favor.  Then  he  said  to  me  (very  gener<  )usly,  by  the  way),  '  Since  you 
condemn  my  adversary,  I  will  not  aggravate  his  positi<  »ii  1  )y  telling  you 
<'ertain  things ' " 

"  What !  against  me  ?  " 

"  Apparently  so ;  but,  like  a  generous  enemy,  when  I  told  him  that  I 
should  most  likely  condemn  you  to  pay  him  damages  he  said  no  more 
a])out  it;  for  I  will  not  hide  froui  you  that,  before  I  heard  y<jur 
reasons,  I  fully  intended  that  you  should  make  compensation  for  the 
Prophet's  wound." 

"  See,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  how  the  most  just  and  able  persons  are 
subject  to  be  deceived,"  said  Dagobert,  becoming  once  more  the  courtier. 
Then,  trying  to  assume  a  prodigiously  knowing  look,  he  added,  "  But 
such  persons  find  out  the  truth  at  last,  and  are  not  to  be  made  dui>es  of, 
whatever  prophds  may  say." 

This  poor  attempt  at  a  jest  —  the  first  and  only  one,  perhaps,  that 
Dagobert  had  ever  1  )een  guilty  of  —  will  show  the  extremity  to  which  he 
was  reduced,  and  the  desperate  efforts  of  all  kinds  he  was  making  to 
<'onciliate  the  good  graces  of  his  judge.  The  burgomaster  did  not  at 
first  see  the  pleasantry ;  he  was  only  led  to  perceive  it  by  the  self- 
satisfied  mien  of  Dagobert,  and  by  his  inquiring  glance,  which  seemed 
to  say : 

"  Is  it  not  good,  eh  t     I  am  astonished  at  it  myself ! " 
The  magistrate  began,  therefore,  to  smile  with  a  patronizing  air, 
and  nodding  his  head  replied,  in  the  same  jocular  spirit : 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  you  are  right;  the  Prophet  is  out  in  his  proi)hecy. 
You  shall  not   pay  him  any  damages.     The  faults  on  both  sides  are 
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e(i[iuil,  and  tho  injuries  balance  one  another.    He  has  heen  wounded, 
your  horse  has  hcon  kilh'd  ;  so  you  may  cry  quits,  and  hare  don**  with  it." 

"  But  how  much,  then,  do  you  think  he  owes  me?"  asked  tlie  soldier, 
with  singuhir  snni>licity 

''How  much  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Burgomaster;  what  sum  will  he  have  to  pay  me?  Yes  — 
luit  het'ore  you  decnle,  I  must  tell  you  oiKi  tiling",  Mr.  Buri;-omast<T.  I 
think  I  shall  he  entitled  to  s}»end  only  part  of  the  money  m  })uying  a 
hoise.  I  ain  sure  that  in  the  en\irons  of  Leipsic  I  could  K*'t  a  Ix'ast 
very  eliea[>  from  some  of  tlie  peasants;  and,  between  ours(dv^^s,  I  will 
own  to  you  that  if  I  could  im^'t  with  only  a  nice  little  donk<?y,  I 
should  not  be  over  parti<*ular  —  I  should  even  like  it  just  as  well;  for, 
after  my  ihhm'  Jonal,  the  company  of  another  horse  would  be  painful 
io  m<'.     I  must  also  tell  you " 

''  Hey-day!"  cried  the  bm'gomaster,  interrupting  Dagol)ert,  "  of  what 
money,  what  <lonkey,  and  what  other  horse  are  you  talking  t  I  tell  you 
that  you  owe  nothing  to  the  Prophet,  and  that  he  owes  you  nothing!" 

''He  owes  me  nothing  ?" 

"  Y^ou  are  very  dull  of  comprehension,  my  good  man.  I  repeat  that, 
if  the  Proi>het's  animals  hayekille(l  your  horse,  the  Prophet  himself  has 
l)een  badly  wound(^d;  so  you  may  cry  quits.  In  other  words,  you  owe 
hmi  nothing,  and  he  owt^s  you  nothing.    N(  >w  do  you  understand  ? " 

Dagobert,  confounded,  remained  for  some  moments  without  answer- 
ing, whilst  he  looked  at  the  burgomaster  with  an  expression  of  deep 
anguish.     He  saw  that  his  judgment  would  again  destroy  all  his  hopes. 

"  But,  Mr.  Burgomaster,"  resumed  he,  m  an  agitated  voice,  "  you  are 
too  just  not  to  i^ay  attention  to  one  thing ;  the  wound  of  tli«^  brute- 
tamer  does  not  i>revent  him  from  continuing  his  trade ;  the  death  of 
my  hors(^  prevents  me  from  continuing  my  journey  ;  therefore  he  ought 
to  indemnify  me." 

The  judge  considered  he  had  already  done  a  good  deal  for  Dagobert 
in  not  making  him  responsible  for  the  wound  of  the  Prophet,  who,  as 
we  have  already  said,  exercised  a  certain  influence  over  the  Cath<»lics  of 
the  c(>untry  and  especially  over  their  wives,  by  the  sale  of  his  devotional 
treasures,  and  also  from  its  being  known  that  he  was  sui>ported  by 
Some  persons  ( )f  eminence.  The  sohher's  ^pertinacity,  therefore,  offended 
the  magistrate,  who,  re-assuming  his  lofty  air,  replied,  in  a  chilling  tone  : 

"  Y^)U  will  make  me  repent  my  impartiality.  How  is  this  ?  Instead  of 
thanking  me,  vou  ask  for  more." 

"But,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  I  ask  only  for  what  is  just.  I  wish  I  were 
wounded  in  the  hand  like  the  Prophet,  so  that  I  could  but  continue  my 
journey." 
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"  Vlo  are  not  talking  of  wluit  you  wish.  I  luivt*  j)ron<)UH<'<'<l  scntcnoti  — 
thei*'  IS  no  more  to  say." 

"But,  Mr.  Burf»«)inaster " 

'^  Enough,  encuiii'b.     Let  us  go  to  tho  next  subjoft.     Your  papors?  " 

"  Yes,  we  will  speak  aliout  my  pa[M'i-s ;  but  I  b<'g  of  you,  Mr.  Burgo- 
master, to  have  pity  on  those  two  children.  Let  us  hav<'the  m<'ans  to 
eontnuie  our  journey,  ami " 

''  I  have  done  all  I  ecmld  for  you  —  ]»eiha|KS  more  than  I  ought.  Once 
again,  your  papers  !  " 

"  I  must  first  explain  to  you " 

'*  No  exj^lanation  —  your  pa})ers !  Or  would  you  lik«'  me  to  have  you 
arrested  as  a  vagabon<i  ? " 

'^  Me  —  arrested  !  " 

"  I  tell  you  that  if  you  refuse  to  show  me  your  ]»a})ers  it  will  be  as 
if  you  had  none.  Now,  those  people  who  haA^e  no  papers  we  tak<'  into 
<'Ustody  till  the  authorities  can  dispose  of  them.  Let  me  see  your 
papers,  and  make  haste  !     I  am  in  a  hurry  to  get  home." 

Dagobert's  position  was  the  more  distressing  as,  for  a  moment,  he 
had  indulged  in  sanguine  hope.  The  last  blow  was  now  added  t<t  all  the 
veteran  had  suffered  since  the  commencement  of  this  scene,  which  was 
a  cruel  as  well  as  dangerous  trial  Tor  a  man  of  his  charact«'r  —  uiDright, 
but  obstinate;  faithful,  but  rough  and  absolute;  a  man  Avho,  for  a 
long  time  a  soldier,  and  a  victorious  one,  had  acquired  a  certain  desjtotK* 
manner  of  treating  with  civilians. 

At  these  words  — ''  your  i>apers !" — Dagobert  became  very  pale ;  but 
he  tried  to  cone<'al  his  anguish  beneath  an  air  of  assurance  whi<'h  he 
thought  best  calculated  to  gain  the  magistrate's  good  opinion. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  ^Mr.  Burgomaster,"  said  he.  "  Nothing 
can  l»e  clearer.  Such  a  thing  might  happen  to  any  one.  I  do  not  look 
like  a  beggar  and  a  vagal  M>iid,  do  1 1  And  yet  —  you  will  understand 
that  an  honest  man  who  travels  with  two  young  girls " 

"  Xo  m< >re  words !  Your  pai>ers ! " 
At  this  juncture  two  powerful  auxiliaries  arrived  to  the  soldier's 
aid.  The  orphans,  growing  more  and  more  uneasy,  and  heai'ing  Dago- 
bert still  talking  upon  the  landing-place,  had  risen  and  dressed  tln^m- 
selv(\s;  so  that  just  at  the  instant  when  the  magistrate  said,  in  a  rough 
voice,  "No  more  words!  Your  papers!"  Rose  and  Blanche,  holding 
each  other  by  the  hand,  came  forth  from  the  chain  tier. 

At  sight  of  those  charming  faces,  which  tln^r  poor  mourning  vest- 
ments only  rendered  more  inter(^sting,  the  burgomaster  rose  from  his 
seat,  struck  with  surprise  and  admiration.  By  a  spontaneous  m<^v<'- 
inent  each  sist(n-  took  a  hand  of  Dagobert  and  pressed  close  to  him. 
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Avhilst  they  regarded  the  magistrate  with  looks  of  iningh*d  anxiety  and 
can<lor.  It  was  so  touching  a  pictui-c,  this  of  the  old  soldier  prtjscnting, 
as  it  were,  to  his  judge  the  gi-aceful  children,  with  countenances  full 
of  innocence  and  beauty,  that  the  burgomaster,  by  a  sudden  reaction, 
found  himself  onc<^  more  disposed  to  sentiments  of  pity.  Daj^obert 
perceived  it,  and  still  holding  the  orphans  by  the  hand,  he  advanced 
toward  him  and  sai<l,  in  a  feeling  voice : 

"  Look  at  tliese  poor  children,  Mr.  Burgomaster !  Could  I  show  you 
a  better  passport  t  " 

And,  overcome  by  so  many  painful  sensations, —  restrained,  yet 
following  rach  other  in  quick  succession, —  Dagobert  felt,  in  spite  of 
himself,  that  the  tears  were  starting  to  his  eyes. 

Though  naturally  rough,  and  rendered  still  more  testy  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  his  sleep,  the  burgomaster  was  not  quite  deficient  m  sense  or 
feeling.  He  perceived  at  once  that  a  man  thus  accrnnpanied  ought  not 
to  insi)ire  any  gieat  distrust. 

"  Poor,  dear  children ! "  said  he,  as  he  examined  them  with  growing 
interest ;  "  orphans  so  young,  and  they  come  from  far " 

"  From  the  heart  of  Siberia,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  where  thek  mother 
was  an  exile  before  their  bu'th.  It  is  now  more  than  five  months  that 
we  have  been  traveling  on  by  short  stages  —  hard  enou,i::h,  you  wUl  say, 
for  childi'en  of  their  age.  It  is  for  them  that  I  ask  your  favor  and 
support  —  for  them,  against  whom  everything  seems  to  combine  to- 
day; for  only  just  now,  when  I  went  to  look  for  my  papers,  I  could 
not  find  in  my  knapsack  the  portfolio  m  which  they  were,  ah  )ng  with 
my  purse  and  cross;  for  you  must  know,  Mr.  Burgomaster, —  i>ardon 
me  if  I  say  it ;  'tis  not  from  vainglory, —  that  I  was  decorated  by  the 
hand  of  the  emperor;  and  a  man  whom  he  decorated  with  his  own 
hand,  you  see,  (^ould  not  be  so  bad  a  fellow,  though  he  may  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  papers  —  and  his  purse.  That's  what  has 
happened  to  me,  and  made  me  so  pressing  about  the  damages." 

"  How  and  where  did  you  suffer  this  loss  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Burgomaster ;  I  am  sure  that  the  evening  before 
last,  at  bed- time,  I  took  a  little  money  out  of  the  jtm'se,  and  saw  the 
portfolio  in  its  place  ;  yesterday  I  had  small  change  sufficient,  and  did 
not  undo  the  knapsack." 

"  And  where  has  the  knapsack  been  kept?" 

"  In  the  room  occupied  by  the  children  ;  1  tut  this  night " 

Dtigobert  was  here  inteiTupt<'d  l»y  the  tread  of  some  one  mounting  the 
stairs.  It  was  the  Prophet.  Concealed  in  the  shadow  of  the  staircase, 
he  had  listened  to  this  conversation,  and  he  dreaded  lest  the  weakness 
of  the  burgomaster  should  mar  the  complete  success  of  his  projects. 
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OROK,  who  wore  his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  havin<j;-  slowly- 
ascended  the  staircase,  saluted  the  1)urgomaster  respectfully. 
At  sight  of  the  repulsive  countenance  of  the  lion-tamer, 
Rose  and  Blanche,  affrighted,  drew  back  a  step  nearer  to 
the  soldiei".  The  brow  of  the  latter  grew  dark,  for  he  felt  his  blood  boil 
against  Morok,  the  cause  of  all  his  difficulties  —  though  he  was  yet 
ignorant  that  (t(  >liath,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Prophet,  had  stolen  his 
portfolio  and  papers. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Morok  f "  said  the  burgomaster,  with  an  aii*  half 
friendly  and  half  displeased.  ''  I  told  the  landlord  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
be  interrupted." 

"  I  have  come  to  render  you  a  service,  Mr.  Bm'goinaster." 

"  A  service  'I " 

"  Yes,  a  great  service,  or  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  disturb  you. 
My  conscience  reproaches  me." 

"  Yom*  conscience'?" 

"  Yes,  ]\Ir.  Burgomaster,  it  reproaches  me  for  not  having-  told  you  all 
that  I  had  to  tell  about  this  man ;  a  false  pity  led  im-  astray." 

"  Well,  but  what  have  you  to  tell  I  " 
Morok  approached  the  judge,  and  spoke  to  him  for  some  time  in 
a  low  voice.  At  first  apparently  much  astonished,  the  burgomaster 
became  by  degi'ees  deeply  attentive  and  anxious ;  every  now  and  then  he 
allowed  some  exclamation  of  surprise  or  doubt  to  escape  him,  whilst  he 
i-laneed  covertly  at  the  group  formed  l)y  Dagol)ert  and  the  two  young 
girls.  By  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  which  grew  every  moment 
more  un<iuiet,  severe,  and  searching,  it  was  easy  to  pei'ceivc  that  the 
interest  which  the  magistrate  had  felt  for  the  orphans  and  for  the  sol- 
dier was  gi'adually  changed  l)y  the  secret  communications  of  the  Prophet 
into  a  sentiment  of  distrust  and  hostility. 

Dagobert  saw  this  sudden   revolution,  and  his  fears,  whi«'h  had 
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]»eeii  appease(l  for  an  instant,  rcturncil  with  r<'d()ii]jl<Ml  f<»icc.  Rose  aud 
BlaiK'he,  confused,  and  not  understanding'  the  <jljjrct  of  tliisiuuto  scene, 
looki'd  al  the  s<)ldi<'r  with  increase(l  pcri)lexity. 

"  The  devil ! "  said  the  l»ur<;-oni aster,  risiiii;-  abruptly.  "  All  this  never 
(M'curied  to  me.  What  could  I  have  been  thinking  of  i*  But  you  see, 
Morok,  nvIk'U  one  is  rouse<l  up  m  the  middle  (►f  the  idght  oii«'  has  not 
always  pres<'nce  of  mind. '  You  said  well;  it  is  a  gi*oatservi<'e  you  came 
to  render  me." 

"I  assert  nothiii.i:"  positively,  but " 

"  No  matter;  'tis  a  thousand  to  one  that  you  ai-e  right.'' 

"  It  is  only  a  suspicion  founded  upon  divers  circumstances;  but  even 
a  sus[)ici(>n " 

"  ^lay  t^ive  you  scent  of  the  truth.  And  here  was  I,  going  like  a 
gull  into  the  snare !     Once  more,  what  could  I  have  been  thinking  off 

"  It  is  so  difficult  to  be  on  guard  against  certain  appearanees." 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  so,  my  dear  Moi-ok;  j(m  need  not  tell  me  so." 
During  this  m,ysterious  conversation  Dagobert  was  on  thorns.     He 
saw  vaguely  that  a  violent  storm  was  about  to  burst.     He  thought 
only  of  how  he  should  still  keep  his  anger  within  bounds. 

Morok  again  approached  the  judge,  and  glancing  at  the  orphans, 
recommenced  speaking  in  a  low  voice. 

"Oh!"  cried  the  burgomaster  with  indignation,  "  vou  go  too  far 
now." 

"I   affii'm   nothing,"  said  Morok  hastily;  "it  is  a  mere  siip}»(>sitioii 

founded  on "    And  he  again  brought  his  lips  close  to  the  ear  of  the 

judge. 

"  After  all,  why  not  ? "  resumed  the  magistrate,  lifting  up  his  hands ; 
"  such  people  are  capable  of  anything.  He  says  that  he  brings  them 
from  the  heart  of  Siberia ;  why  may  not  all  this  i)ro\'e  to  1  »e  a  tissue 
of  impudent  falsehoods?  But  I  am  not  to  V»e  made  a  dupe  twice,*'  cried 
the  bm'gomaster  in  an  angry  toii<';  for,  like  all  }»ersons  of  a  weak  and 
shifting  character,  he  was  without  pity  for  those  whom  he  thought 
capal>l<.'  of  having  Ix'guiled  his  compassion. 

"Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  decide  —  don't  give  to  mv  words  more 
weight  than  they  deserve,"  resumed  Morok  with  a  hy}>ocritical  atfecta- 
tion  of  humility.  "  I  am,  unhappily,  i^laced  in  so  false  a  position  with 
regard  to  this  man"  —  pointing  to  DagolK^rt  —  "  that  I  might  l)e  thought 
to  ha\'e  acted  from  private  res(aitment  for  the  injury  he  has  done  me: 
perhaps  I  may  so  act  without  knowing  it,  while  I  fancy  that  I  am  (»nlv 
influenced  by  love  of  justice,  horror  of  falsehood,  and  respect  for  our 
holy  religion.  W(dl,  who  lives  long  enough  will  know;  an<l  may 
heaven  forgive  me  if  I  am  deceived !    In  any  ease,  the  law  will  pro- 
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nounce  upon  it;  and  if  tln\v  should  prov*'  innocent,  they  will  Ix'  released 
m  a  month  or  two." 

"And  for  tluit  reason  I  need  not  hesitate  It  is  a  mere  nn-asuiv'  <>f 
precaution;  tliey  mil  not  die  of  it.  Bcsid<'s,  the  nioi-e  I  think  of  it  the 
more  it  seems  i)i'ol)able.  Yes,  this  man  is  doubtless  a  French  s]»y  or 
agitator;  esj>ecially  when  I  compare  these  suspicions  with  tlie  late  demon- 
stration of  the  students  at  Frankfort." 

''  .Vnd,  upon  that  theory,  nothiiii;-  is  Ix'tter  fitted  to  excit<'  and  stir  up 

those  hot-lieade<l  youths  than " 

He  glanc(Ml  significantly  at  the  two  sisters;  tli«'ii,  after  a  jiaiise,  he 
added,  with  a  sigh : 

'"  8atan  do(^s  not  cari^  )>y  what  means  he  works  out  his  ends" 

"(VM-tamly  it  would  l>e  odious,  but  well  devised." 

"  And  then,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  look  at  him  attentively.     You  will  s<m! 

that  this  man  has  a  dang(n-ous  face.    You  will  see " 

In  c<mtinuing  thus  to  speak  in  a  low  tone,  Morok  had  evidently 
}»( anted  to  Dagobert.  The  latt<'r,  notwithstanding  his  self-command, 
felt  that  the  restraint  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  since  his  arrival  at 
this  unlucky  inn,  and  aljove  all  siiKiC  the  eommencem<^nt  of  the  conver- 
sation between  Morok  and  the  burgomaster,  was  becoming  no  longer 
bearable ;  V)esides,  he  saw  clearly  that  all  his  efforts  to  <'onciliate  the 
favor  of  the  judge  were  rendered  completely  null  by  the  fatal  influence 
of  the  brute-tamer ;  so,  losing  patience,  he  advanced  towar<l  him  with 
his  arms  folde<i  on  his  breast,  and  said  to  him  in  a  subdued  voice  : 

"  Was  it  of  me  that  you  Avere  whispering  to  Mr.  Burgomaster  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Morok,  looking  fixedly  at  him. 

''  AVhy  did  you  not  speak  out  loud  ?  " 
Having  said  this,  the  almost  convulsive  movement  of  his  thick  mus- 
tache, as  he  stood  looking  Morok  full  in  the  face,  gave  evidence  of  a 
severe  internal  <'onflict.    Seeing  that  his  ad\'ersary  preserved  a  contempt- 
uous silence,  he  repeated,  in  a  sterner  voice : 

"  I  ask  you  why  you  did  not  speak  out  loud  to  Mr.  Burgomaster  when 
you  were  talking  of  m(^  ? " 

"  Because  there  are  some  things  s(  >  shameful  that  one  would  blush  to 
utter  them  aloud,"  answered  Morok,  insolently. 

Till  then  Dagobert  had  kept  his  arms  foldtid ;  he  now  extended  them 
violently,  clenching  his  fists.  This  sudden  movement  was  so  expressive 
that  the  two  sisters  uttered  a  cry  of  terror  and  drew  closer  to  him. 

"  Harkye,  Mr.  Burgomaster  ! "  said  the  soldier,  grinding  his  teeth  with 
rage ;  "  bid  that  man  go  down,  or  I  will  not  answer  for  myself ! " 

*'What!"  said  the  burgomaster,  haughtily;  ''do  you  dare  to  give 
orders  to  me  ? " 
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"I  tell  you  to  make  that  man  go  down,"  ir'sumed  Da^obci-t,  quito  be- 
sid«^  himself,  *'  or  thciv  will  Ix'  mischief!" 

''Daji:<)])ei't !  —  tc^od  heaven!  —  be  ealm,"  (•ri<'d  the  ehildi'<'n,  gi-as])mg 
his  hands. 

''It  becomes  you,  certainly, —  misera])le  vagabon<l  that  you  are, —  not 
to  say  worse,"  returned  tlu'  burjj^c ►master,  m  a  I'age;  "it  Ix'comes  you 
to  ^ive  orders  to  me  !  Oh!  you  think  to  impose  upon  me  by  telling  me 
you  have  lost  yimr  papers !  It  will  not  serve  your  turn,  for  which  yon 
carry  al)out  with  you  tlu'se  two  girls,  wIks  in  s]>ite  of  their  innocent 
lo(  ►ks,  ar(^  j^^^'^^^'^P'^i  after  all " 

"  Wretch  !"  cried  Dagobert,  with  so  terrible  a  voice  and  gesture  that 
the  official  did  not  dare  to  finish.  Taking  the  children  ])y  the  arm  before 
they  could  speak  a  word,  the  soldier  pushe<l  them  back  into  the 
chambei-;  then  locking  the  door,  and  putting  the  key  into  his  po(;ket, 
he  returned  pre<'ipitately  toward  the  burgomaster,  who,  frightened  at 
the  menacing  air  and  attitude  of  the  veteran,  retreated  a  couple  of 
steps,  and  held  by  one  hand  to  the  rail  of  the  staircjase. 

"  List«;n  to  me ! "  said  the  soldier,  seizing  the  judge  by  the  arm.  "  Just 
now  that  scoundrel  insulted  me.  I  bore  ^\'ith  it,  for  it  onlv  concerned 
myself.  I  hav«'  heard  i)atiently  all  your  idle  talk,  because  you  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  interest  yours(^lf  in  those  i»oor  children.  But  since  you 
liave  neither  soul  nor  pity  nor  justice,  I  t<41  you  that,  burgomaster 
though  you  are,  I  will  spurn  you  as  I  would  spurn  that  dog,"  pointing 
again  to  the  Prophet,  "  if  you  have  the  misfortune  to  mention  th<»sc  two 
young  girls  in  any  oth<'r  way  than  you  would  speak  of  your  own  child ! 
Now,  do  you  mark  me ! " 

"  What !  You  dare  to  say,"  cried  the  burgomaster,  stammering  with 
rage,  "  that  if  I  happen  to  mention  two  adventuresses " 

"  Hats  off  when  you  speak  of  the  daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Ligny ! " 
cried  the  soldier,  snatching  the  cap  of  the  Iturgomaster  and  flinging  it 
on  the  ground.  On  this  act  of  aggression,  Morok  could  not  restrain  his 
joy.  Exasperated,  and  losing  all  hope,  Dag(>l)ert  had  at  length  yielded 
to  the  violence  of  his  anger,  after  struggling  so  i»ainfully  against  it  foi- 
some  hours. 

Wlien  the  burgomaster  saw  his  cap  at  his  feet,  he  looked  at  the 
brute-tamer  with  an  air  of  stui>efaction,  as  if  he  hesitated  to  belicA^e  so 
great  an  enormity.  Dagoltert,  regretting  his  violenc«%  and  feehng  that 
no  means  of  conciliation  now  remained,  threw  a  rapid  glance  around 
him,  and,  retreating  several  paces,  gained  the  topm<tst  steps  of  the  stair- 
case. The  burgomaster  stood  near  the  bench,  in  a  corner  of  the  landing- 
place,  whilst  Morok,  witli  his  arm  in  the  sling,  to  give  the  more  serious 
ap})earance  to  his  wound,  was  close   beside   him.      "  80  ! "  cried  the 
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magistrate,  deceived  by  the  backward  movem<'iit  of  Dagobert,  "you 
think  to  escape  after  daring  to  lift  hand  against  m*' !  Old  villain  ! " 

"Forgive  me,  Mr.  Burgomaster!  It  was  a  ])urst  of  rashness  th.it  I 
was  not  able  to  control.  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Dagolx'rt  in  a  repent- 
ant Voice,  and  hanging  his  head  humbly. 

"  No  pity  for  thee,  rascal !  You  would  Ijegin  again  to  smooth  me 
over  with  your  (?oaxing  ways ;  but  I  have  i)enetrated  your  secret  designs. 
You  are  not  what  you  appear  to  be,  and  there  is  perhai)s  an  affair  of 
state  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,"  added  the  maiiistrate  in  a  very  diplo- 
matie.  tone.  "All  moans  are  alike  to  those  who  wish  to  set  Europe  in 
flames." 

"  I  am  only  a  poor  devil,  Mr.  Burgomaster ;  you,  that  have  a  good 
heart,  will  show  me  some  meicy." 

"  WTiat !  when  y<  >u  have  pulled  off  my  eap ! " 

"  And  you,"  added  the  soldier,  turning  toward  Morok,  "  you,  that 
have  been  the  cause  of  all  this,  have  some  pity  upon  me — do  not 
bear  malice !  ¥<  )U,  a  holy  man,  speak  a  word  in  my  favor  to  Mr. 
Bm-gomaster." 

"  I  have  spoken  to  him  what  I  was  bound  to  S2)eak,"  answered  the 
Prophet,  ironically. 

"  Oho !  you  can  look  foolish  enough  now,  you  old  vagabond  !  Did 
you  think  to  impose  on  me  with  lamentations  '! "  resumed  the  bm-go- 
master,  advancing  toward  Dagobert.  "Thank  God  I  am  no  l<mger 
your  dupe !  Y^ou  shall  see  that  we  have  good  dungeons  at  Leipsic 
for  French  agitators  and  female  vagi-ants,  for  your  damsels  are  no 
better  than  you  are.    Come,"  added  he,  i)uffing  out  his  <'heeks  with  an 

important  air,  "  go  down  befor«»  me ;  and  as  for  you,  Morok " 

The  burgomaster  was  unable  to  finish.  For  some  minutes  Dagobert 
had  only  sought  to  gain  time,  and  had  east  many  a  side-glanee  at  a  half- 
open  door  on  the  landing-place  just  opposite  to  the  chamber  oceui>ied 
by  the  orphans.  Finding  the  moment  favorable,  he  now  rushed  <iuick 
as  lightning  on  the  l>urgomaster,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  dashed 
him  with  such  violence  against  the  door  in  question  that  the  magistrate, 
stupefied  by  this  sudden  attack,  and  unable  to  speak  a  word  or  utter  a 
cry,  rolled  over  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  which  was  completely 
dark.  Then  turning  toward  Morok,  who,  with  his  arm  eiicuml)ered  l)y 
the  sling,  made  a  rush  for  the  staircase,  the  soldier  caught  him  l)y  his 
long,  streaming  hair,  pulled  him  back,  clasped  him  with  hands  t)f  iron, 
clai>ped  his  hand  over  his  mouth  to  stifle  his  outcries  and,  notwith- 
standing his  desperate  resistance,  dragged  him  into  the  chaml^er  on  the 
floor  of  which  the  burgomaster  lay  bruised  and  stunned. 

Having  double-locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
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Da^(^b(n-t  descended  tlie  stairs  at  two  bounds  and  ff>und  himself  in  a 
passage  that  o[)enod  on  the  court-yard.  The  gat<'  of  the  inn  was  shut, 
and  there  was  no  possibihty  of  escape  on  that  side.  Th<*rain  fell  in  toi-- 
rcnts.  He  could  see  through  the  window  of  a  parlor,  in  which  a  fire  was 
burning,  the  host  and  his  people  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  bui-go- 
inaster.  To  bolt  the  door  of  the  passage  and  thus  int<^rc<'pt  all  com- 
munication with  the  yard  was  for  the  soldier  tlie  affair  of  an  instant, 
and  he  liast<ined  ui)stairs  again  to  rejoin  the  orphans. 

]\Iorok,  recovering  from  his  surprise,  was  calling  for  help  with  all 
his  might;  but  even  if  the  distance  had  pennitte<l  him  to  be  lieard,  the 
noise  of  the  win<l  and  rain  would  have  drowned  his  outcries.  Dagob<  rt 
had  about  an  hour  before  him,  for  it  would  re(iuire  some  time  to  elapse 
before  the  length  of  his  interview  with  the  magistrate  would  ex<ite 
astonishment;  and,  suspicion  or  fear  once  awakened,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  l>reako}>en  t\ro  doors — that  wliKjh  separated  the  passage  from 
the  court-yt'.rd,  and  that  of  the  room  in  which  the  burgomaster  and  the 
Prophet  wei'e  confined. 

"  My  children,  it  is  now  time  to  prove  that  you  have  a  soldier's  blood 
in  your  veins,"  said  Dagol)ert,  as  he  ent<'r<;dabrui)tly  the  chambeiof  the 
young  girls,  who  were  terrified  at  the  racket  they  had  heard  for  some 
minutes. 

"(rood  heaven,  Dago'oert!  what  has  happened  ? "  cried  Blanche. 

"  What  do  you  wish  us  to  do  ? "  added  Rose. 
AVithout  answering,  the  soldier  ran  to  the  bed,  tore  off  the  sheets, 
tied  them  strongly  together,  made  a  knot  at  one  end,  passed  it  over  the 
toj)  of  the  left  half  of  the  casement,  and  S(  >  shut  it  m.  Thus  made  fast 
by  the  size  of  the  knot,  which  could  not  slip  through,  the  sheets,  floating 
on  the  outside,  touched  the  ground.  The  second  half  of  the  wuidow 
was  left  open,  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  fugitives. 

The  veteran  next  took  his  knapsack,  the  children's  portmanteau,  and 
the  reindeer  pelisse,  and  threw  them  all  out  of  the  window,  making  a 
sign  to  Spoilsport  to  follow,  to  watch  over  them.  The  dog  did  not  hesi- 
tate, but  disappeared  at  a  single  bonnd.  Rose  and  Blanche  looked  at 
Dagol  )ert  in  amazement,  without  uttering  a  word. 

"Now,  children,"  said  he  to  them,  "the  doors  (^f  the  mn  are  shut,  and 
it  IS  by  this  way,''  pointing  to  the  window,  "that  we  must  pass  if  we 
would  not  Vte  arrested,  put  in  prison, —  you  in  one  place,  and  I  in  the 
other, — and  have  our  journey  altogether  knocked  on  the  head. 

"  Arrested  !  put  m  prison  !"  cried  Rose. 

"  Separated  from  you ! "  exclaimed  Blanche. 

"  Yes,  my  poor  children!  Thin'  have  killed  Jorial  We  must  mak<' 
our  escape  on  foot  and  try  to  reach  Leipsic.    When  you  are  tu-ed  I 
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will  <'arry  you;  and,  though  I  ha\'<'  to  Ix'g-  my  way,  we  will  go  through 
with  it.  But  a  (luartor  of  an  hour  later,  and  all  wdl  Ix^  lost.  (Nnnc, 
children,  have  trust  in  me — show  that  tlie  daughters  of  (Teiicral  8imon 
are  no  cowards  —  and  there  is  yet  hope." 

Bv  a  sym[)athetic  movement  the  sistei-s  joined  han<ls,  as  tliough 
they  would  meet  the  danger  unit(;d.  Th«'ir  sweet  faces,  })ale  from  the 
effect  of  so  many  painful  emotions,  were  now  expressive  of  simple 
resolve,  founded  on  the  l)lin<l  faith  they  reposed  in  the  devotion  of 
the  soldier. 

"Be  satisfied,  Dagobert!  w<''ll  not  Ite  frightene<l,"said  Rose, in  a  firm 

Voi<'e. 

"  We  will  do  what  must  he  done,"  adde<l  Blanche,  in  a  no  less  r<*S(»- 

Inte  tone 

"  I  was  sure  of  it,"  cried  Dagohert;  "good  hlood  is  ever  thi<;ker  than 
water.  '  'onie  !  you  ai-e  light  as  feathers,  the  she<'t  is  strong,  it  is  hardly 
eight  feet  to  the*  grouml,  and  the  i)up  is  waiting  for  you." 

."It  IS  for  me  to  go  first — I  am  the  eldest  for  to-day,"  cried  Rose, 
when  she  had  tenderly  eml)ra<'ed  Blanche;  and  she  ran  to  the  window, 
in  or<lei',  if  there  were  any  danger,  to  expose  herself  to  it  before  her 

sister. 

Dagol)ert  easilv  guessed  the  cause  of  this  eagerness.  "Dear  chil- 
dren !"  sai<l  he,  "I  understand  you.  But  fear  nothing  for  each  other  — 
ther<*  IS  no  danger.  I  have  myself  fastened  the  sheet.  Quick,  my  little 
Rose  ! " 

As  light  as  a  bird,  the  young  girl  mounte<l  the  ledge  of  the  window, 
and,  assisted  by  Dagobert,  took  hold  of  the  sheet  and  slid  gently  d<>wn 
according  to  tli(^  recommendation  <tf  the  soldier,  who,  leaning  out  his 
whole  body,  encoiu'aged  her  with  his  voice. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  sister!"  said  she,  as  soon  as  she  touched  the 
ground;  "it  is  very  easy  to  come  down  this  way.  And  Sp<nl.spnyt  is 
here,  licking  my  hands."  Blanche  did  not  long  keep  her  waiting ;  as 
courageous  as  her  sister,  she  descende<i  with  tlie  same  success. 

''  Dear  little  creatures !  what  have  they  done  to  be  so  unfortunate  ? 
Thousand  thunders !  there  must  be  a  curse  upon  the  family,"  cried 
Dagobert,  as,  with  heavy  heart,  he  saw  the  pale,  sweet  fac<'  of  the 
young  gu-1  disappear  amid  the  gloom  of  the  dark  night,  which  violent 
squalls  of  wind  and  torrents  of  rain  rendered  still  more  dismal. 

"  Dagobert,  we  are  waiting  for  you ;  come  (luickly  ! "  said  the  orphans, 
in  a  low  voice,  from  lieneath  the  window.  Thanks  to  his  tall  stature, 
the  soldier  rather  leai>ed  than  glided  to  the  ground. 

Dag:or)ert  and  the  two  young  girls  had  not  fled  from  the  inn  of 
the  White  Falcon  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  honr  when  a  long  crash 
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resouudod  throiip:h  the  liouse.  The  door  had  yi<'lded  to  tlio  efforts  of 
the  bui'^«  )master  and  Morok,  who  had  mfide  use  of,  a  hoavy  tabic  as  a 
batt<'nng-r5nn.  Guid<'d  by  the  light,  they  ran  to  the  elianii>er  of  the 
orphans,  now  des(;rted.  INIorok  saw  the  sh(M'ts  floating  from  the  case- 
nii'iit  and  cried,  "Mr.  Burgomnstei*,  tliey  have  eseap<'d  l)y  the  win- 
<l()w  —  they  are  on  foot.  In  tins  dark  and  stormy  ni,i;ht  they  cannot 
be  far." 

''  Xo  doubt  w(^  shall  <'ateh  them,  the  rais<'ral)le  tramps  !  Oh,  I  will  be 
revenpMl !     Quick,  Morok;  yovu*  honor  is  eoneerned,  as  well  as  mine.'' 

''Mv  honor:'  Mu<'h  more  is  concerned  than  that,  Mr.  Bur^n)mas- 
ter,"  answ(;red  the  Proi>het,  m  a  tone  of  ,i;Teat  irritation.  Then,  raj»idly 
descendini;-  th<'  stairs,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  e()urt-yard  and  slioute(l, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder: 

"(f<>liath!  unchain  the  dogs!  And,  landlord!  brini;"  us  lanteins, 
toi'<'lies  —  arm  vour  })eople  —  open  the  doors!  We  must  pursue  the 
fugitives ;  they  cannot  escape  us ;  we  must  have  them — alirr  or  (had  /" 


PART    II 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE     DISPATCHES    (1) 

OROK,  the  lion-tamei*  seeiiii;-  Dagobert  <lt^]»rived  of 
his  horse  and  stripped  of  his  money  and  jtajxTs, 
and  thinking  it  was  thus  out  of  his  power  t< »  con- 
tinue liis  journey,  had,  previous  ta  tlie  arrival  of 
the  1  >urgomaster,  dispatehe<l  Karl  to  Leipsic  as  th*' 
bearer  of  a  letter  which  he  was  to  put  iinme<liatcly 
into  the  post.  The  address  of  this  letter  was  as 
follows : 

A  31(>tis}f'iiy  Rod'tHy 

Paris. 

About  the  middle  of  this  obscure  and  solitary  street,  situate  below 
the  level  of  the  Quai  Napoleon,  which  it  joins  not  far  from  the  Rue 
Saint  Landry,  there  stood  a  house  of  unpretentious  appearance,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dark  and  narrow  court-yard,  sei)arated  from  the  street  by 
a  low  building  in  front,  with  arched  doorway  and  two  windows  i»ro- 
tected  by  thick  iron  bars. 


(1)  When  we  vvjul,  in  the  rules  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  under  the  title  De  form- 
■uh'i  scrihendi  (Institut.  2,  11,  pp.  IJ.Vl^O),  the  development  of  the  8th  part  of  the  consti- 
tutions, we  ;ire  appalled  by  the  number  of  letters,  uarratiAes,  reg-isters,  and  writing-s  of 
all  kinds  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  society. 

It  is  a  police  infinitely  more  exact  and  better  informe<l  than  has  ever  lieen  that  of 
any  state.   Even  tlie  government  of  Venice  found  itself  sur])assed  by  the  Jesuits.    When 
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Nothing  <'o\ild  be  more  simpl*'  than  tho  interior  of  this  (juiet  dwell- 
ing, as  was  sufficiently  shown  ))y  the  furniture  of  a  i>retty  large  room 
on  the  ground-floor.  The  walls  of  this  apartment  were  lined  with  old 
gray  wainscot ;  the  tiled  floor  was  painted  red  and  carefully  polished ; 
curtains  of  white  calico  shaded  the  windows. 

A  sphere  of  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  raised  on  a  pedestal  of 
massive  oak,  stood  at  one  end  of  th<'  room,  opposite  to  the  fireplace. 
Upon  this  glol)e,  which  was  paintcid  on  a  large  scale,  a  host  of  little 
red  crossc's  appeared  scattered  over  all  parts  of  th<'  world — from  the 
north  to  the  south;  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun;  from  tin*  most 
barbarous  countries,  from  the  most  distant  isles,  to  the  centers  of  ci\il- 
ization — to  France  itself.  There  was  not  a  single  country  which  did 
not  pr(\sent  some  spots  marked  with  these  red  crosses,  evidently  indi<;a- 
tiv<'  of  stations  or  serving  as  points  of  reference. 

Before  a  table  of  black  wood,  loaded  with  paj>ers,  and  resting 
against  the  wall  near  the  chimney,  a  chair  sto<»<l  empty.  Farther  on, 
between  the  two  windoAvs,  was  a  large  walnut-wood  desk,  surmounted 
by  shelves  full  of  pastel )oar(l  boxes. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  of  ()ctol)er,  ISol,  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  a  man  sat  writing  at  this  desk.  This  was  ]\1.  Rodin, 
tin'  correspondent  of  Morok,  the  brute-tamer. 

Al)Out  fifty  years  of  age,  he  wore  an  old,  shabby,  olive  great-<'oat 
with  a  greasy  collar,  a  snuff-powdered  cotton  handkerchief  for  a  <-ra- 
vat,  and  waistcoat  and  trousers  of  threadbare  black  cloth.  His  fe<'t, 
buried  m  loose  varnished  shoes,  rested  on  a  petty  jnece  of  green  baize 
upon  the  red,  polished  floor.  His  gi"ay  hair  lay  flat  on  his  temi>les  and 
encircled  his  l)ald  forehead;  his  eyebrows  were  scarcely  marked ;  his 
upper  eyelid,  flabljy  and  overhanging,  like  the  meml>i'ane  which  shades 
the  eyes  of  reptiles,  half  com-ealed  his  small,  sharp  black  eye.  His 
thin  lips,  al)Solutely  colorless,  were  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  wan 
hue  of  his  lean  visage,  with  its  pointed  nose  and  chm ;  and  this  livid 
mask  (deprived,  as  it  were,  of  lips)  appeared  only  the  more  singular 
from  its  maintaining  a  death-like  immol  )ility.     Had  it  n<  >t  been  f<  »r  the 

it  drove  them  out  in  1606  it  seized  all  their  papers,  and  reproached  them  for  their  great 
and  laborious  cHriosifi/.  This  police,  tliis  secret  inquisition,  earned  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  strength  of  a  government,  so  well  informed,  so 
persevering  in  its  projects,  so  powerful  by  its  unity,  and,  as  the  constitutions  have  it,  by 
the  KiiioH  of  its  members.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand  what  immeuse  force  must  belong 
to  the  heads  of  this  society,  and  how  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  coxUd  say  to  the  Duke  de 
Brissac,  ''  From  this  room,  your  grace,  I  gorcrn  not  onhj  Paris,  hut  Chimi  — iwf  onh)  China, 
but  the  u-hole  worhl  —  and  all  imthout  any  one  hnouinij  hoic  it  is  dour  "  (C'ONSTITITION  OP 
THE  Jesuits,  with  the  Declarations,  Latin,  after  the  Prague  edition,  pp.  176  to  178. 
Paris,  1834.) 
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rapid  movement  of  his  fingers,  as,  l)ending  ovit  tho  desk,  h«'  scratchod 
along  with  liis  pon,  M.  Rodin  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  corpse. 

By  the  aid  of  a  cipher  (or  secret  alphabet)  phieed  before  him,  he  was 
copying  certain  passages  from  a  long  sheet  full  of  writing  in  u  manner 
quite  unintelligil^le  to  those  who  did  not  possess  the  key  to  the  system. 
While  the  darkness  (►f  the  day  increased  the  gloom  of  the  large,  cold, 
naked-looking  apartment,  there  was  something  awful  in  the  <'liilling 
aspect  of  this  man,  tracing  his  mysterious  characters  in  the  midst  of 
profound  silence. 

The  clock  struck  eight.  Th<'  dull  sound  of  the  knocker  at  the  outer 
door  was  heard,  then  a  bell  tinkled  twice,  several  doors  openc^l  and  shut, 
and  a  new  personage  entered  the  chamber,  (hi  seeing  him,  M.  Rodin 
rose  from  the  desk,  stuck  his  pen  between  his  t(jeth,  bowed  with  a 
deeply  submissive  air,  and  sat  down  again  to  his  work  without  utt«'ring 
a  word. 

The  two  persons  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  each  othev.  The 
new-comer,  though  really  older  than  he  seemed,  would  have  pass<^d  f <  >r 
thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  years  of  age  at  most.  His  figm'e  was  tall  and 
shapely,  and  few  could  ha\'e  encountere<l  the  brightness  of  liis  large  gray 
eye,  l)rilliant  as  polished  steel.  His  nos«%  broad  at  the  comm<Mi<'ement, 
formed  a  well-cut  square  at  its  termination:  his  <'hin  was  prominent,  and 
the  bluish  tints  of  his  close-shaved  beard  were  conti'asted  with  the  bright 
carnation  of  his  lips  and  the  whiteness  of  his  fine  teeth.  "\Ylien  he  tor)k 
off  his  hat,  to  change  it  for  a  l)la<'k  velvet  cap  which  he  found  on  the 
small  table,  he  displayed  a  quantity  of  light  chestnut  hair,  ik  )t  yet  sil- 
vered by  time.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long  frock-coat  buttone<l  uj)  to  the 
neck  in  military  fashion. 

The  picri'iiig  glance  and  l>road  forehead  of  this  man  revealed  a  i>ow- 
erful  intellect,  even  as  the  development  of  his  chest  and  shoulders 
announced  a  vigorous  physical  organization ;  while  his  gentlemanly 
appearance,  the  perfection  of  his  gloves  and  boots,  the  light  i»erfume 
which  hung  al><  >ut  his  hair  and  person,  the  gi'ace  and  ease  of  his  least 
movements,  betrayed  what  is  called  the  man  of  the  world,  and  left  the 
impression  that  he  had  sought  or  might  still  seek  every  kind  of  success, 
from  the  most  f riv*  >lous  to  the  most  serious.  This  rare  combination  of 
strength  of  mind,  strength  of  body,  and  extreme  elegance  of  manners 
was  in  this  instance  rendered  still  more  striking  })y  the  circumstance 
that  whatever  there  might  be  of  haughtiness  or  command  in  tli«'  upper 
part  of  that  energetic  countenance  was  softened  down  and  tempered  by 
a  constant  but  not  uniform  smile;  for,  as  occasion  served,  this  smile 
became  either  kind  or  sly,  cordial  or  gay,  discreet  or  prepossessing,  and 
thus  augmented  the  insinuating  charm  of  this  man,  who,  once  seen,  was 
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nexcr  aiijiin  tornott<'ii.  But  in  spit<^  of  so  many  combined  advantages, 
and  although  the  intluence  of  his  inosistible  t'as(  ination  was  almost 
always  victorious,  a  va^uij  <lisquitM  was  felt,  as  if  tlie  grace  and  exquisite 
urltanity  of  his  manners,  the  charm  of  his  wor<ls,  his  delicate  flatt<3iy, 
and  tlio  (jaressing  gentleness  of  his  smile  hid  some  insidious  snare.  In 
yielding  to  an  involuntary  sympathy,  the  <iuestion  arose,  Was  the 
attracti<»n  toward  good  or  to\var<l  evil? 

•  •  ••••••• 

M.  Kodm,  the  secr<'tary  of  the  m^w-comer,  c<»ntinued  to  write. 

''  xVre  there  any  letters  fioni  Dunkirk,  Rodin  ?"  inquiivd  his  master. 

"Post  not  yet  in." 

"  Without  l>eing  positively  uneasy  as  to  my  mother's  health,  since  she 
was  already  conNalescent,''  resumed  the  other,  "I  shall  only  be  quite 
re-assured  by  a  letter  from  my  excellent  friend  the  Princess  de  8aint- 
Dizier.     I  shall  hav<'  good  news  this  morning,  I  hope." 

"  It  is  to  be  desired,"  said  the  secretary,  as  humble  and  submissive  as 
he  was  laconic  and  inipassil»le. 

"Certainly  it  is  to  be  desired,"  resumed  his  master,  "for  one  of  the 
brightest  <lays  of  my  life  was  when  the  PriiK-ess  de  Saint-Dizier 
announced  t<^  me  that  this  sudd«_m  and  dangerous  ilhif^ss  had  yielded  to 
the  care  and  attention  with  which  she  surrounds  my  mother.  Had  it 
not  l)eeii  for  that  I  must  have  gone  down  to  her  instantly,  though  my 
presence  here  is  very  necessary." 

Then  approaching  the  desk,  he  added : 

"  Is  the  summary  of  the  foreign  correspondence  comj^lete  t  " 

"  Here  is  the  analysis." 

"  The  letters  are  stiU  sent  under  envelope  to  the  places  named,  and  are 
then  brought  here  as  I  directed  t " 

"  Always." 

"  Read  to  me  the  notes  of  this  correspondence ;  if  there  are  any  let- 
ters for  me  to  answer,  I  will  tell  you." 

And  Rodin's  master  began  to  walk  u})  and  down  the  room  with  his 
hands  crossed  l»ehiiid  his  back,  dictating  observations  of  which  Rodin 
took  careful  note. 

The  secretary  turned  to  a  pretty  large  pile  of  papers  and  thus  began: 

"  Don  Ram<  >n  Olivarez  acknowledges  from  Cadiz  receipt  of  letter  No. 
19 ;  lie  will  Conform  to  it  and  deny  all  share  m  the  abdu<-tion." 

"  Very  well ;  file  it." 

"Count  Romanotf,  of  Riga,  finds  himself  in  a  position  of  pecuniary 
em  1  jarrassm  ent." 

"  Let  Duj^lessis  send  him  fifty  louis  ;  I  formerly  served  as  captain  in 
his  regiment,  and  he  has  since  given  us  good  informati<»n." 
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"They  have  I'eceived  at  Philadelphia  the  last  caijz:<>  of  Histories  of 
Fnnne,  Expnrfjoicd  for  the  use  of  the  faithful.  They  requii^e  some  more 
of  the  same  sort." 

"  Take  note  of  it  and  write  to  Duplessis.    Go  on  ! " 

"  M.  Spindler  sends  from  Namur  the  secret  report  on  M.  Ardomn." 

"  To  be  examined." 

"M.  Ardouin  sends  from  the  same  town  tlie  secret  rei)oj-t  on  M. 
Spmdh'r." 

"  To  ])e  examin<Ml." 

"  Doctor  Van  Ostadt,  of  the  same  town,  sends  a  confidential  not<^  on 
the  subjeet  of  Messrs.  Spindhn-  and  Ardouin." 

"  To  be  compared.     Go  on  ! " 

"  Count  Mulipierri,  of  Turin,  announces  that  the  donation  of  300,000 
francs  is  signed." 

"  Inform  Duplessis.     What  next  ?  " 

*'  Don  Stanislas  has  just  quitted  the  waters  of  Baden  with  Queen 
Marie  Ernestine.  He  informs  us  that  her  majesty  will  receive  with  grati- 
tude the  promised  advices,  and  will  answer  them  with  her  own  hand." 

"•  ]\Iake  a  note  of  it.     I  will  myself  write  to  the  queen." 
AA'hde  Rodin  was  insenbing  a  few  remarks  on  the  margin  oi  the 
paper,  his  master,  continuing  to  walk  up  and  <lown  the  room,  found  him- 
self opposite  to  the  globe  marked  with  little  red  crosses,  and  stood  con- 
templating it  for  a  moment  with  a  pensive  air. 
Rodin  continued : 

"  In  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  certain  parts  <  if 
Italy,  wh«'re  sundry  agitators  have  turned  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
Fran<*e,  Father  Orsini  wintes  from  Milan  that  it  would  be  of  importance 
to  distribute  profusely  in  that  country  some  little  book  in  which  the 
French  would  be  represented  as  impious  and  debauched,  rapacious  and 
bloody." 

"  The  idea  is  excellent.  AVe  might  turn  to  good  account  the  excesses 
committed  by  our  troops  in  Italy  during  the  wars  of  the  Republic.  You 
must  employ  Jacques  Dumouhn  to  write  the  little  book.  He  is  full  of 
gall,  spite,  and  venom ;  the  i»amphlet  will  be  scorching.  Besides,  I  may 
furnish  a  few  notes;  but  you  must  not  pay  Dumouhn  till  after  the 
delivery  of  the  manus<'ript." 

''  That  is  well  understood,  for  if  we  were  to  pay  him  beforehand  he 
would  be  drunk  for  a  week  in  some  low  den.  It  was  thus  we  had  to  })ay 
him  twice  over  for  his  virulent  attack  on  the  pantheistic  tendencies  of 
Professor  Martin's  philosophy." 

"  Take  note  of  it  —  and  go  on  ! " 

" The  mochant  announces  that  the  <ierk  is  about  to  send  the  havkrr 
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to  f/irc  in  his  (ircoHufs.  You  im<lor.staii(l?"  added  Rodin,  after  i^roiiounc- 
iiig  tln'So  words  wiili  a  mark(;d  ciiiplinsis. 

"  P«3rt'('<'tly,"  said  the  other,  with  a  start;  "tliey  aiv  Imt  the  expres- 
sions a;j;reed  on.     Wh<it  next  if" 

*' But  the  r/r/A',"  continued  the  se<i<'tary,  "is  restrained  l>y  a  hi^t 
scruph'/' 

Aftei'  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  the  features  ^>f  Rodin's  mas- 
ter worke<l  sti<m,i;ly,  he  thus  resumed  :  " They  must  continue  to  act  on 
the  clcrh's  mind  by  silence  and  solitude ;  then  let  him  read  once  mor(3  the 
list  of  <'ases  in  which  regicide  is  authorized  and  absolved.     (U)  on  !  " 

"  The  woman  Sydney  writes  from  Dresden  that  she  waits  for  insti'uc- 
tions.  Violent  scenes  of  jealousy  on  her  account  have  again  taken 
place  1  )etween  the  father  and  son ;  but  neither  from  these  new  bursts  of 
mutual  hatred,  nor  from  the  confi<Iential  communications  which  e;i<h 
has  made  to  her  against  his  lival,  has  she  yet  been  able  to  glean  tlie 
information  I'equired.  Hitherto  she  has  avoide<l  giving  the  preference 
to  one  or  the  other ;  but,  should  this  situation  be  prolonged,  she  fears  it 
may  rouse  their  suspicions.  Which  ought  she,  then,  to  cho<.)se — the 
father  or  the  son  ? " 

"The  son  —  for  jealous  resentment  will  be  much  more  violent  and 
cruel  in  the  old  man,  and  to  revenge  himself  for  tht'  preference  l)estowed 
upon  his  son  he  will  perhaps  tell  what  they  have  both  such  an  interest 
to  conceal.     The  next  ?  " 

"  Within  the  last  three  years  two  maid-servants  of  Ambrosius,  whom 
we  placed  in  that  little  parish  in  the  mountains  of  the  Valais,  have  dis- 
appeared, without  any  one  knowing  what  has  become  of  them.  A  third 
has  just  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  Protestants  of  the  country  are 
roused — talk  of  murder  with  frightful  attendant  circumstances " 

"  Until  there  is  proof  positive  and  complete  of  the  fact,  Ambrosius 
must  be  defended  against  these  infamous  calumnies,  the  work  of  a  party 
that  never  shrinks  from  monstrous  inventions,     do  on  I " 

"Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  has  at  L'Ugth  succeeded  in  procuring  for 
Justin  the  place  of  agent  or  manager  to  Lord  Stewart,  a  rich  Irish 
Catholic,  whose  head  grows  daily  weaker." 

"  Let  the  fact  l)e  once  verified,  and  Th<^mpson  shall  have  a  premium 
of  fifty  louis.    Make  a  note  of  it  for  Duplessis.    Proceed." 

"  Frantz  Dichstein,  of  Vienna,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  announces  that  his 
father  has  just  died  of  the  ch<  )lera,  in  a  little  \'illage  at  some  leagues 
from  that  city;  for  the  ejudemic  continues  to  advance  slowlv,  coming 
from  the  north  of  Russia  by  way  of  Poland." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Rodin's  master,  interrupting  him ;  "  may  its  terrible 
march  he  stayed,  and  France  be  spared." 
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"Frantz  Dichsteiii,"  resumed  Sodm,  "  says  tliat  his  two  hi'others  ai-<' 
determined  to  contest  the  donation  mad(^  by  his  father,  but  that  he  is 
of  ail  opposite  opinion." 

"  Consult  the  two  persons  that  are  cliarged  with  all  matters  of  litiga- 
tion.    What  next  ■  " 

"  The  Cardinal  Prince  d'Amalfi  will  conform  to  the  three  first  points  of 
the  proitosal;  he  demands  to  make  a  reservation  upon  the  fourth  [>oint." 

"No  reserve!  Either  full  and  absc>lute  acceptance,  or  (4se  war  — 
and  (mark  me  well!)  war  without  meivy — on  him  and  his  creatures. 
Go  on ! " 

"  Fra  Paolo  auuouuces  that  the  j.atriot  Boceari,  chief  of  the  v(Hlouljt- 
able  secret  society,  in  despair  at  seeing  his  friends  accuse  him  of  treach- 
ery, in  consequence  of  suspicions  excited  in  their  minds  by  Fra  Paolo 
himself,  has  committed  suicide." 

•'Boceari!  Is  it  possible?"  cned  Rodin's  master.  "Boceari!  the 
patriot  Bo('cari !  so  dangerous  a  person  ! " 

"  The  patriot  Boceari,"  rei)eated  tli<^  impassible  secretary. 

"  Tell  Duplessis  to  send  an  order  for  five-and-twenty  louis  to  Fra 
PaoL  >.    Make  a  note  of  it." 

"  Hausman  informs  us  that  the  French  dancer,  Albertine  Ducornet, 
is  the  mistress  of  the  reigning  prin<'e.  She  has  the  most  comi^lete  influ- 
ence over  him,  and  it  would  be  easy  through  her  means  to  arrive  at  the 
end  i>roposed,  but  that  she  is  herself  governed  l)y  her  lover,  condemned 
in  France  as  a  forger,  and  that  she  does  nothing  without  <•« >iisulting 
him." 

"  Let  Hausman  get  bold  of  this  man,  if  his  claims  are  reasonable 
accede  to  them,  and  learn  if  the  girl  has  any  relations  in  Pans." 

"  The  Duke  d'Orbano  announces  that  the  king,  his  master,  will  author- 
ize the  new  establishment,  l)ut  on  the  conditions  }>reviously  stated." 

"  No  C(jiiditi<  )ns ! — either  a  fra i  ik  adhesion  or  a  positiv*  •  r«^f  usal.  Let  us 
kuow  our  friends  from  our  enemies.  The  more  unfavorable  the  cu'cum- 
stances,  the  more  we  must  show  firmness  and  overbear  opposition  Ity 
confidence  in  ourselves." 

"  The  same  also  announces  that  the  whole  of  the  corps  diplomatique 
continues  to  support  the  claims  of  the  father  of  that  young  Protestant 
girl  who  refuses  to  quit  the  convent  where  she  has  taken  refuge,  unless 
it  be  to  marry  her  \oxe\'  against  her  father's  will." 

"  Ah !  the  corps  diplomatique  continues  to  remonstrate  in  the  father's 
name  ?" 

"  Y(^s." 

"  Then  continue  to  answer  that  the  spiritual  power  has  nothing  t(  >  do 
with  the  temporal." 
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At  this  moment  the  l)oll  of  the  outer  door  again  sounded  twico. 

"  See  who  it  is,"  said  Rodin's  master ;  and  the  secretary  rose  and  left 
the  room. 

Tile  other  continued  to  walk  thoughtfully  up  and  down,  till,  coming 
near  to  the  huge  i^lobc,  he  stopped  short  bef<>r<*  it. 

For  some  tmie  he  contemplated  m  profound  silence  the  mnnmerable 
little  red  crosses  which  appeared  to  <X)Vei-,  as  with  an  immense  net,  all 
the  countries  of  the  earth.  Reflectini;-,  doul)tless,  on  the  invisible  action 
of  his  power,  which  seeme<l  to  extend  over  the  whole  world,  th<*  features 
of  this  man  became  animated,  Ins  large  gi'ay  ey<^  sparkled,  his  nostrils 
swelled,  and  his  manly  countenance  assumed  an  indescril)al)le  expie.ssion 
of  pride,  energy,  and  daring.  AV^ith  hauglity  })row  and  scornful  lip  he 
drew  still  nearer  to  the  globe  and  leaned  his  strong  hand  upon  th<^  pole. 
This  powerful  pressure,  an  imperious  movement,  as  of  one  taking 
possession,  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  felt  sure  of  governing  this  globe 
on  which  he  looked  down  from  the  height  of  his  tall  figm'e,  and  on 
which  he  rested  his  hand  with  so  lofty  and  audacious  an  air  of  sov- 
ereignty. 

But  now  he  no  longer  smiled.  His  eye  threatened  and  his  large 
forehead  ^as  clad  with  a  formidable  scowl.  The  artist  who  had  wished 
to  paint  the  demon  of  craft  and  pride,  the  infernal  genius  of  insatiable 
domination,  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  suitable  model. 

When  Rodm  returned,  the  face  of  his  master  had  recovered  its  ordi- 
nary expression. 

"  It  is  the  postman,"  said  Rodm,  sho^^ng  the  letters  which  he  held  m 
his  hand ;  "  there  is  nothing  from  Dunkirk." 

"  Nothing  ? "  cried  his  master,  and  his  j^ainful  emotion  formed  a 
strange  contrast  to  his  late  haughty  and  implacal)le  expression  of  coun- 
tenance ;  "  nothing  t  no  news  of  my  mother  t  Thirty-six  hours  more, 
then,  of  anxK^ty." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  princess  had  V)ad  news  to  give  she  would 
have  written.     ProV)ably  the  improvement  goes  on." 

"You  are  doubtless  right,  Rodin.  But  no  matter — I  am  far  from 
easy.  If,  to-morrow,  the  news  should  not  be  completely  satisfactory,  I 
set  out  for  the  estate  of  the  princess.  AMiy  would  my  mother  pass  the 
autumn  in  that  part  of  the  country?  The  environs  of  Dunkirk  do  not, 
I  fear,  agree  with  her." 

After  a  few  moments'  silence  he  added,  as  he  continued  to  walk, 
"  Well  —  these  letters  —  whence  are  they  f " 

Rodm  looked  at  the  postmarks  and  replied,  "  Out  of  the  four,  there 
are  three  relative  to  the  great  and  important  affair  of  the  medals." 

"  Thank  heaven  ! — provided  the  news  be  favorable,"  cried  his  master, 
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with  an  expression  of  uneasiness  which  showed  how  much  importance 
he  attached  to  this  affair. 

"  One  is  from  Chark'stown,  and  no  doubt  relative  to  Gabriel  the  mis- 
sionary," answei-c(l  Rodin  ;  "  this  other  fi'om  Batavia,  and  no  doubt  con- 
cerns the  Indian,  Djalnia;  the  third  is  from  Leipsie,  mid  will  probably 
confirm  that  re«ieived  yesterday,  in  which  the  lion-tame,]-,  jVL^rok, 
int'ornied  us  that,  in  accordance  with  his  orders,  and  without  his  bein^x 
c<)m[)roniised  in  any  way,  iha  daughters  of  GeiK'ral  Simon  would  not 
l>e  a])le  to  continue  their  journey." 

At  the  name  of  General  Simon  a  cloud  i)assed  over  the  features  of 
Kodiii's  master. 


CHAPTER   J I 


THE    OKDEKS    (1) 

HEN  ho  had  coiKiuered  the  involuntary  emotion  which  the 
name  or  remembrance^  of  General  Sim<jn  had  occasioned, 
Rodin's  master  said  to  th(^  Hccrctnvy : 

^' Do  not  y(4  open  the  lett<^rs  from  L^ipsic,  Chaiiestown, 
and  Batavia ;  the  information  they  (contain  will  doul)tlcss  find  its  place 
presentl}\     It  will  save  our  going  over  the  same  ground  twice." 
The  secretary  looked  inquningly  at  his  mast(a\ 
The  latter  continued : 
''Hav(^  you  fiiiislied  the  note  r<4atinij;'  to  the  medals  T' 
^'  Here   it    is,"   replied  the    secretary ;    ''  I   was    just  finislnn^*    my 
interpretation  of  the  cipher." 

"  Read  it  to  me,  in  the  order  of  the  facts.  You  can  a}>pend  to  it  the 
news  contained  m  those  three  letters." 

"  True,"  said  Rodm ;  "  in  that  way  the  letters  will  find  their  right 
place." 

(1)  Tlie  principal  houses  correspond  with  that  in  Paris ;  they  are  also  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  General,  who  resides  at  Rome.  The  correspondence  of  the  Jesuits,  x  > 
active,  various,  and  organized  in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  has  for  its  object  to  supply  thf^ 
heads  with  all  the  information  they  can  require.  Every  day  thi-  General  receives  a  host 
of  reports,  which  serve  to  check  one  another.  In  the  central  house  at  Romf^  are 
immense  registers  in  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  all  the  Jesuits,  of  their  adherents 
and  of  all  the  considerable  persons,  whether  friends  or  enemies,  with  whom  the\  have 
any  connection.  In  these  registers  are  reported,  without  alteration,  hatred,  or  pas^inn, 
the  facts  relatini^''  to  the  life  of  each  indi\idual.  It  is  the  most  gigantic  biographical 
collection  that  has  been  e\  er  formed.  The  frailties  of  a  woman,  the  secret  errors  of  a 
statesman,  are  chronicled  in  this  book  with  the  same  cold  impartiality.  Drawn  up  for 
the  purpose  of  being  useful,  these  biographies  are  necessarily  exact  When  the  Jesuits 
wish  to  influence  an  individual  they  have  but  to  turn  to  this  book,  and  they  know 
immediately  his  life,  his  eliaraeter,  his  parts,  his  faults,  his  projects,  his  family,  his 
friends,  his  most  secret  ties.  Conceive  what  a  superior  facdity  of  action  this  immense 
police  register,  which  includes  the  whole  world,  must  give  to  any  one  society !  It  is 
not  lightly  that  I  speak  of  these  registers;  I  have  my  facts  from  a  person  who  has  >^^v»n 
this  collection,  and  who  is  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  Jesuits.  Here,  then,  is 
matter  to  reflect  on  for  all  those  famiUes  who  admit  freely  into  their  houses  the  members 
of  a  community  that  carries  its  biographical  researches  to  such  a  point.  (Libri,  ]\Iember 
of  the  Institute.     Letters  on  the  Clergy.) 
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"I  wish  to  see,"  ivjoincd  tiio  <ttlier,  "  wlictlicr  this  note  is  clear  and 
fully  oxi)lanat()ry.  Yon  did  not  tori;<'t  that  tho  ixirsoii  it  is  intended  for 
ouiiht  n(^t  to  know  all  ;'" 

"  I  bore  it  m  mind,  and  drew  up  the  pai»<'r  accordingly." 


"  Read,"  said  the  master. 
M.  Rodin  read  as  follows,  slowly  and  delil  terately ; 
^V  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a  French  Protestant  family,  fore- 


U  i. 
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scciui;-  tlio  siMMxly  I'ovocatioii  of  tho  Edict  <>f  Nantes,  went  into  volun- 
tnry  cxilr  m  ordci'  to  avoid  the  just  and  ri<;()roiis  (loc'roos  alr<'a<ly  IsmumI 
a.«;ai list  the  ineinlK'is  of  tli<3  Reforiued  Cliurch,  tlio.so  iiidoinitalilc  fo<'s 
of  <»iu'  holy  i'<'H,i;i<»n. 

"  '  Somo  ]iienil>ors  of  this  family  soiijjjht  r('fu<;<'  in  Holland,  and  Jiftcr- 
wai-d  m  the  Dutch  (-olonics;  others  m  Poland,  otliers  in  (jrcrmany ; 
some  in  England,  and  som«'  in  America. 

"  'It  is  supposed  that  only  seven  deseendaiils  remain  of  this  faniilv, 
which  underwent  strange  vicissitudes  sukm'.  Its  ])resent  r<'|»resentatives 
are  found  in  all  ranks  of  societv,  from  the  sovereign  to  the  mechani<j. 

"  '  These  descendants,  direct  or  mdirect,  ai-e : 

'^'On  tlie  niotln^r's  side  — 

"'Rose  and  Blanche  8imon — minors,  (deneral  81111011  married,  at 
Warsaw,  a  descendant  of  the  said  family.) 

"  '  Francois  Hardy,  manufacturer  at  Plessis,  near  Pans. 

"'Prince  Djalma,  son  of  Kadja-sin<;,  King  of  Mondi.  (Kadja-sing 
married,  in  1802,  a  descendant  of  the  said  family,  then  settled  at  Ba- 
tavia,  in  the  island  of  Java,  a  Dutch  colony.) 

"' On  the  father's  side— 

"  '  Jacques  Eennepont,  sumamed  Sleepinbuif,  mechanic. 

"  '  Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Rennepont,  Duke 
of  Cardoville. 

Gal  )riel  Rennepont,  priest  of  the  foreign  missions. 
All  the  members  of  this  family  possess,  or  should  possess,  a  bronze 
medal  bearing  the  following  inscriptions : 


u  < 
U  ( 


" '  These  Words  and  dates  show  that  all  of  them  have  a  ,e,reat  interest 
to  be  at  Pans  on  the  loth  February,  1S:>2,  and  that  not  by  proxj^,  but 
in  person,  whether  they  are  minors,  married  or  single. 

"'But  other  j^ersons  have  an  immense  interest  that  none  of  the 
descendants  of  this  family  be  at  Paris  on  the  13th  February  except 
Gabriel  Rennepont,  priest  of  the  foreign  missions. 
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"'At  all  liazaids,  tlierct'ori',  (Tiihi'ici  mast  be  the  otilij  pcxHini  present 
at  the  appoint  me  nt  made  ivith  the  (leseendants  of  thh  familji  a  eeutnytf  ami 
a  halfa(/o. 

"*T<>  prevent  the  other  six  persons  from  reaehing  Pans  on  the  said 
day,  or  t<>  render  their  presence  ot  no  eft'ect,  nineh  has  Ix-en  ;dready 
dune;  but  nmeh  remains  to  be  done  to  insure  th«'  sueeess  of  this  jitfair, 
which  is  considered  as  th(^  most  vital  and  most  important  of  tlie  age,  on 
account  of  its  probabl<^  resnlts.'" 

'"Tis  but  too  true,"  ol)served  Rodin's  master,  interruptmg  him,  and 
shaking  his  head  i»ensively.  "Add,  moreov<'i-,  that  the  conse<jUenc<^s 
of  success  are  incalculable,  an<l  there  is  no  foreseein.i;-  what  ma>'  follow 
failure.  In  a  word,  it  almost  involves  a  (juestioii  of  existence  or  non- 
existence during  several  years.  To  succeed,  therefore,  all posbibh'  meaus 
mast  1)1'  employed.  NotJtna/  mast  he  shaj/j/ed,  except,  however,  that 
appearances  must  be  skillfully  maintained." 

"  I  have  written  it,"  said  Rodin,  having  added  the  words  his  master 
had  just  dictated,  who  then  said : 

"  Continue." 
Rodiii  read  on : 

" '  To  forward  or  secm*e  the  affair  in  question,  it  is  necessary  to  i^ive 
some  private  and  secret  particulars  respecting  the  seven  persons  who 
represent  this  family. 

" '  The  truth  of  these  particulars  may  be  relied  on.  In  case  of  need 
they  might  1  )e  completed  in  the  most  minute  degree ;  for,  contradictory 
information  having  been  given,  very  lengthened  evidence  has  been 
obtained.  The  order  in  which  the  names  of  the  persons  stand  will  be 
observed,  and  events  that  have  happened  up  to  the  present  time  will 
only  be  mentioned. 

" '  Note  No.  I. 

" '  Rose  and  Blanche  Simon,  twin  sisters,  about  fifteen  years  of  a.^e  ; 
very  prettv ;  so  much  alike  one  might  be  taken  for  the  other ;  mild  and 
timid  disposition,  but  capable  of  enthusiasm.  Brought  up  in  Siberia 
by  tlieir  mother,  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  deistical  sentiments,  tb'y 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  our  holy  religKui. 

"  '(reneral  Simon,  separat»Ml  from  his  wife  before  they  were  l)orn,  is 
not  aware,  even  now,  that  he  has  two  daughters. 

"'It  was  ho])e<l  that  their  presence  in  Paris  on  the  b')th  of  Febru- 
ary would  be  prevented  by  sendinti;  their  mother  to  a  place  of  exile 
mucli  more  distant  than  the  one  first  allotted  her;  but  their  mother 
dying,  the  G<.)vernor  of  Siberia,  who  is  wholly  ours,  supposing,  by  a 
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deplorable  mistake,  that  the  measure  only  affected  the  wife  of  General 
Simon  personally,  unfortunately  allowed  the  girls  to  return  to  France, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  old  soldier. 

"  ^  This  man  is  enterprising,  faithful,  and  determined.  He  is  noted 
down  as  dangerous. 

"  *  The  Simon  girls  are  inoffensive.    It  is  hoped,  on  fair  grounds,  that 
they  are  now  detained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leipsic' " 
Rodin's  master  interrupted  him,  saying : 

"  Now,  read  the  letter  just  received  from  Leipsic ;  it  may  complete 
the  information." 

Rodin  read  it,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Excellent  news !  The  girls  and  their  guide  had  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing during  the  night  from  the  White  Falcon  Tavern,  but  all  three  were 
overtaken  and  seized  about  a  league  from  Mockern.  They  have  been 
transferred  to  Leipsic,  where  they  are  imprisoned  as  vagabonds ;  their 
guide,  the  soldier,  is  accused  and  condemned  of  resisting  the  authori- 
ties and  using  violence  to  a  magistrate." 

"  It  is  almost  certain,  then,  considering  the  tedious  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  Grermany  (and,  besides,  we  will  see  to  it),  that  the  girls  wiU  not 
be  able  to  be  here  on  the  13th  February,"  added  Rodin's  master. 
*'  Append  this  to  the  note  on  the  back." 

The  secretary  obeyed,  and  wrote  an  abstract  of  Morok's  letter. 

"  It  is  written,"  he  then  added. 

"  Gro  on ! "  resumed  his  master. 
Rodin  continued  reading. 

"'Note  No.  II. 

"  *  Frangois  Hardy ^  manufacturer  at  Plessis,  near  Paris. 

" '  A  steady,  rich,  intelligent,  active,  honest,  weU-informed  man,  idol- 
ized by  his  workmen — thanks  to  numberless  innovations  to  promote 
their  welfare.  Never  attending  to  the  duties  of  our  holy  rehgion. 
Noted  down  as  a  very  dangerous  man ;  but  the  hatred  and  envy  he 
excites  among  other  manufacturers,  especially  in  M.  le  Baron  Tripeaud, 
his  competitor,  may  easily  be  turned  against  him.  If  other  means  of 
action  on  his  account,  and  against  him,  are  necessary,  the  evidence 
may  be  consulted ;  it  is  very  voluminous.  This  man  has  been  marked 
and  watched  for  a  long  time. 

"  *  He  has  been  so  effectually  misguided  with  respect  to  the  medal 
that  he  is  completely  deceived  as  to  the  interests  it  represents.  He  is, 
however,  constantly  watched,  surrounded,  and  governed,  without  sus- 
pecting it;  one  of  his  dearest  friends  deceives  him,  and  through  his 
means  we  know  his  secret  thoughts. 
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"'Note  No.  III. 

" '  Prnfcc  Vj((lma. 

" 'Eiiilitccu ;  ciK'i'gptic  an<l  ^fiierous;  haughty,  iiidepciKleiit,  and 
wild;  favorite  of  (o'lieral  Simon,  who  commanded  th*'  troops  of  his 
fathei',  Kadja-sin<!:,  m  the  stru,i;ij:Ie  maintained  l)y  the  latter  against  the 
English  in  India.  Djalma  is  mentioiKMl  only  )>y  way  of  lennudei-,  for 
his  mother  died  youiii:',  whiL'  her  i>areiits  wcie  livinjj;'.  TlK^y  lesid*'*! 
at  Bata\da.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  neither  Djalma  nor  the  king, 
his  father,  claimed  their  little  propi^'ty.  It  is,  therefore,  c<'rtain  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  gra\  e  interests  connected  with  the  possession 
of  the  medal  in  (piestion,  whi<'h  formed  part  of  the  property  of  Djalma's 
mother.'" 

Rodin's  mastei'  inteiriipted  him. 

*' Now  read  the  h'tter  from  Batavia,  and  <x>mplete  the  information 
res] K'cting  Djalma." 

Rodin  read,  and  then  observed  : 

"  G-ood  news  again  !  Joshua  Yeai  Dael,  merchant  at  Batavia  (he  was 
educated  in  om*  Pon<licherry  estahlishmeiit),  learns  from  his  coiTe- 
spondent  at  Calcutta  that  the  old  Indian  king  was  killed  m  the  last 
battle  with  the  English.  His  son,  Djalma,  deprived  of  the  paternal 
throne,  is  provisionally  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  state  in  an  Indian 
fortress." 

*' We  are  at  the  end  of  Octo])er,"  said  Rodin's  master.  "If  Prince 
Djahna  were  to  leave  India  now,  he  could  s<jarcely  reach  Paris  l)y  the 
month  of  Fel)ruary." 

"Van  Dael," continued  Rodin,  "regrets  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
}>rove  his  zeal  in  this  case.  Suy^posing  Prince  Djalma  set  at  liV)ertv,  or 
having  effected  his  escape,  it  is  certain  he  would  come  to  Batavia  to 
claim  his  inheritance  from  his  mother,  sinc<'  he  has  nothing  «'lse  left 
liim  in  the  w  orld.  In  that  case,  you  mav  rely  on  Van  DaePs  devoted- 
ness.  In  return,  he  solicits  very  precise  information,  by  the  next  post, 
respe<'ting  the  fortune  of  M.  le  Baron  Tripeaud,  banker  and  manufact- 
urer, with  whom  he  has  husincss  transactions." 

"  Answer  that  point  evasivelv.   Van  Dael  as  yet  has  only  shown  zeal ; 
complete  the  information  respectmg  Djalma  from  these  new  tidings." 
Rodin  wi-ote. 

But  in  a  few  minutes  his  master  said  to  him,  witli  a  singular  expres- 
sion : 

"Does  not  Van  Dael  mention  General  Simon  m  connei^tion  with 
Djalma's  imi>risonnient  and  his  father's  death?" 

"  He  does  not  allude  to  him,"  said  the  secretary,  continuing  his  task. 
Rodin's  master  was  silent,  and  paced  the  room. 
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In  a  few  moments  Rodin  sai<l  to  hmi : 

''  1  have  (lone  it." 

'MJoon,  then!" 

"  '  Note  No.  IV. 


a  i 


Jacqut's  fiCin/rpoi/t^  surnamcd  KSlccptnhnff'.'' 


"  '  Workman  in  Baron  TriiM'aud's  factory,  tlie  rival  of  M.  Hardy.  This 
artisan  is  drunken,  i<lle,  noisy,  and  prodigal;  he  is  not  without  sense, 
l)at  idleness  and  debauch  ha\'<3  ruined  him.  A  clever  a<;ent  on  whom 
we  relv  has  heroine  acquainted  with  his  mistiess,  Cephyse  8(»liv«'au, 
nicknamed  the  Bacchanal  Queen.  Through  her  means  tli<'  agtait  has 
formed  such  ties  with  hmi  that  he  may  even  now  Ije  considered  heyond 
the  reach  of  the  interests  that  ought  to  insure  his  presence  in  Paris  on 
the  lijth  of  February. 

"  '  Note  No.  V. 


u  I 


(iahr'/cl  Bctniepont^  Fncsf  of  Forcff/n  Misstoiis. 

"  '  Distant  relation  of  the  above,  but  he  is  alike  ign<  )rant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  his  relative  and  the  relationship.  An  orphan  foundlmg,  he  was 
adopted  by  Frances  Baudom,  the  wife  of  a  soldier  going  by  the  name 
Dagobert. 

"  '  Should  this  soldier,  contrary  to  expectations,  reach  Paris,  his  wife 
would  be  a  powerful  means  of  influencing  hun.  She  is  an  excellent 
creature,  ignorant  and  credulous,  of  exemplary  piety,  over  whom  we 
have  long  had  unlimited  control.  She  prevailed  on  Gabriel  to  take 
orders,  notwithstandmg  his  repugnance. 

"'Cxabnel  is  five-aiid-twenty ;  disposition  as  angelic  as  his  counte- 
nance ;  rare  and  solid  virtues :  unfortunately  he  was  brought  up  with 
his  adopted  1  »rother,  Agricola,  Dagobert's  son.  This  Agiicola  is  a  poet 
and  w(  >rkman — but  an  excellent  workman ;  he  is  employed  by  M.  Hardy : 
has  imbil»ed  the  most  detestable  doctrines;  fond  of  his  mother;  honest, 
la]>orious,  but  without  religious  finding.  Marked  as  very  dangerous. 
This  caus(^s  his  intimacy  with  (.Taltriel  to  be  feared. 

" '  The  latter,  notwithstanding  his  excellent  (lualities,  sometimes  causes 
uneasiness.  AVe  have  even  delaved  contiding  in  him  fully.  A  false 
ste}>  might  make  him,  t(M>,  one  of  the  most  (ImKicrons.  Mu(di  precaution 
must  l)e  used  then,  especially  till  the  13th  of  February :  since,  we  repeat 
it,  on  him,  on  hh  itrt'seucc  m  Pans  at  that  time  depend  immense  hopes 
and  equally  important  interests. 

"  '  Among  other  precautions,  we  have  consented  to  his  taking  part  in 
the  American  mission,  for  he  unites  with  angelic  sweetness  of  character 
a  calm  intre[>idity  an<l  adventurous  spirit,  which  could  only  be  satisfied 
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by  allowing  him  to  engage  in  the  peiilous  existvner  of  the  missionaries. 
Luckily,  his  suix'i'iors  at  Charl(.'st(jwn  have  receiv<'<l  the  stri<5t<.'sl  (>r<i<'rs 
not  to  endanger,  on  any  accjount,  so  in'ecious  a  life     Th«\y  aiv  to  send 
him  to  Pans  at  least  a  month  or  two  before  February  the  13th.'" 
Rodin's  master  again  interrui»t<'d  him  and  said: 

"Bead  the  letter  from  Charlestown,  and  se<'  what  it  tells  yon,  in  order 
to  comi>lete  the  nil'orniation  upon  this  point  also." 
When  he  had  read  the  letter,  Rodin  went  on : 
'' '  Gabriel  is  (.'xpected  every  day  from  the  Koeky  Mountains,  whither  he 
had  absolutely  insist  eel  on  going  alone  upon  a  mission.' " 

"  What  madness ! " 

"  He  has  no  dou))t  escaped  all  dangei-,  as  he  himself  announces  his 
si)eedy  return  to  Charlestown.  As  soon  as  he  arrives,  whi<'h  <'annot 
(they  write)  be  later  than  the  middle  of  this  mouth,  he  will  be  shipped 
olf  to  France." 

"  Add  this  to  the  note  which  concerns  him,"  said  Rotlin's  master. 

"  It  IS  written,"  replied  tlie  secretary,  a  few  moments  later. 

"  Proceed,  then,"  said  his  master.     Rodin  continued : 

" '  Note  No.  VI. 
^''^  Adncnne  Bonwpout  dc  Cardoiflh'. 

"  '  Distantly  related  (without  knowing  it)  to  Jacques  Rennepont,  aVias 
Sleepinbuff,  and  Grabriel  Rennepont,  missionary  priest.  She  will  soon 
be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  most  attractive  person  in  the  world  — 
extraordinary  beauty,  though  red-liaire<l — a  mind  remarkable  for  its 
originality  —  immense  fortune  —  all  the  sensual  instincts.  The  incredi- 
ble independence  of  her  character  makes  one  tremble  for  the  future 
fate  of  this  young  person.  Happily,  her  a})pointed  guardian,  Bai'on 
Tiipeaud  (a  baron  of  1829  creation,  formerly  agent  to  the  late  Count  of 
R<'nnepont,  Duke  of  Oardoville),  is  (pute  in  the  interest  and  almost  in 
the  dependence  of  the  young  lady's  aunt.  We  count,  with  reason,  upon 
this  Wijrthy  and  respeetal>le  relative,  and  on  the  Baron  Tripeaud,  to 
oppose  and  repress  the  singular  uidieard-of  designs  whudi  this  young 
I>erson,  as  resolute  as  independent,  does  not  fear  to  avow  —  and  wlm-h, 
unfortunately,  eannot  hv  turned  to  account  m  the  interest  of  the  affair 

in  question,  for '" 

Rodin  was  her*^  interrupted  by  two  discreet  taps  at  the  door.  The 
secretarv  rose,  went  to  see  who  knocked,  remained  a  moment  without, 
and  tlK'U  returned  with  two  letters  in  his  hand,  saying: 

"  The  i>rincess  has  ju-ofited  l>y  the  departure  of  a  courier  to " 
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"Give  nic  tlic  l('tt<'r!"  cried  his  master,  without  leaving  him  time  to 
finish.     "At  len,i;t,li,"  h<'  adch'd,  "  I  shall  have  ik'Ws  of  my  mothei- ! " 

He  had  s<'areely  read  the  first  few  lines  of  the  letter,  when  he  ^lew 
deadly  pale,  and  his  features  took  an  expression  of  painful  astonisliment 
and  poignant  i;rief. 

"  My  mother  I "  ho  erie<l,  "  oh,  heavens  !  my  mother  ! " 

"  What  misfortune  has  happened  t "  asked  Kodin,  with  a  look  of  alarm, 
as  he  rose  at  the  exelamatiou  of  his  mastei-. 

"  The  symi>toms  of  improvement  were  fallacious,"  rej  died  the  other, 
dejectedly;  "she  has  now  relapsed  into  a  nearly  hopeless  state.  And 
yet  the  doctor  thinks  my  jn'esence  mi<;ht  save  her,  for  she  calls  for  me 
without  ceasing.  She  wishes  to  see  me  for  tlie  last  time,  that  she  may 
die  in  peace.  Oh,  that  wish  is  sacred  !  Not  to  grant  it  would  he  matri- 
cide. If  I  can  but  arrive  in  time !  Traveling  day  and  night,  it  will 
take  ncai'ly  two  days." 

"Alas!  what  a  misfortune!"  said  Rodin,  wringing  his  hands,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

His  master  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  said  tr>  the  old  servant  that 
opened  the  door: 

"  Just  i>ut  what  is  indispensable  into  the  portmanteau  of  my  travel- 
ing-carnage. Let  the  porter  take  a  cab,  and  go  for  post-horses  instantly. 
Within  an  hour  I  must  be  on  the  road.  Mother!  mother! "  cried  he,  as 
the  servant  departed  in  haste.  "Not  to  see  her  again  —  oh,  it  would  be 
frightful !  "  And  sinking  upon  a  chair,  overwhelme<l  with  sorrow,  h(-' 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

This  great  grief  was  sincere  —  he  tenderly  loved  his  mother:  that 
divine  sentiment  had  accompanied  him,  unalterable  and  pure,  through 
all  the  phases  of  a  too  often  guilty  life. 

After  a  few  minutes  Rodm  ventured  to  say  to  his  master,  as  he 
showed  him  the  second  letter : 

"  This,  also,  has  just  been  brought  from  M.  Duplessis.  It  is  very 
important  —  very  pressing " 

"  See  what  it  is  and  answer  it.     I  have  no  head  for  business." 

"  The  letter  is  confidential,"  said  Rodm,  presenting  it  to  his  master. 
"  I  dare  not  open  it,  as  you  may  see  by  the  mark  on  the  cover." 

At  sight  of  this  mark  the  countenance  of  Rodin's  master  assumed 
an  indefinaljle  expression  of  respect  and  fear.  With  a  treml)ling 
hand  he  Ijroke  the  seal.  The  note^  contained  only  the  following 
words : 

"  Leave  all  business,  and,  without  losing  a  minute,  set  out  and  come. 
M.  Duplessis  will  rei»lace  you.     He  has  orders." 

"  Great  God  ! "  cried  this  man  in  desi)air.     "  Set  out  before  I  have 
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seen  my  mother!     It   is  frightful,  impossibl.— it  ^v<.uld  p^'riiaps  kill 
ln.y  — y«'s,  it  would  he  matricide ! " 

Whilst  ho  uttere.<l  these  Avcrds,  his  eyes  rested  ou  the  huge  glob<', 


marked  with  red  crosses.  A  sudden  revolution  seemed  to  take  ploee 
within  him;  he  ai)i)eaivd  to  repent  of  the  violence  of  his  regrets;  his 
face,  though  still  sad,  became  «mce  more  calm  and  grave.    He  handed 
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the  fatal  L'tt^T  to  his  secretary,  and  said  to  liiiii,  while  ho  stiflol  a 
si.i;h:  "To  1»«3  classed  under  its  projx'r  innnhcr." 

Ivodiii  took  the  letter,  wrot*^  a  nuiiibcr  upon  it,  and  i>lac<Ml  it  in  a 
]>artieidar  l)ox. 

After  a  nioinent's  silence,  his  niast<'r  resumed: 

''You  will  take  orders  from  M.  Dujtlessis,  and  work  with  liim.  You 
will  deliver  to  him  the  n<>te  on  the  atfair  of  the  medals;  he  knows  to 
\^hom  to  address  it.  You  will  write  to  Bataxia,  Leiijsie,  and  (Jharles- 
towii,  m  the  sense  a,i;r<'ed.  Prevent,  at  any  price,  the  daughters  of 
Oeiieral  Simon  fr<mi  (luitting  Leipsic;  hasten  the  arrival  of  (rabriel  in 
Pans;  and  should  Prince  Djalma  come  to  Batavia,  tell  M.  Joshua  Van 
Dael  that  we  count  on  his  zeal  and  ohediciicie  to  keep  him  there" 

And  this  man,  who,  while  Ins  dying  mother  eall<id  t<»  him  in  vain, 
C(mld  thus  preserve  his  pr<'sence  of  mind,  eiitr'red  his  own  apartments; 
while  Rodin  l>usied  hims(df  with  the  answers  he  had  been  ordered  to 
writ<',  and  transcribed  them  in  cii>her. 

In  about  tliree-<iuarters  of  an  hour,  the  bells  of  the  post-horses  were 
hear<l  jingling  withc>ut.  The  old  servant  again  entered,  after  discreetly 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  said: 

"The  carriage  is  ready." 
Rodin  nodded,  and  the  servant  withdrew.     The  secretary,  in  his 
turn,  went  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  inner  room.     His  master  appeared, 
still  grave  and  cold,  but  fearfully  pale,  and  holding  a  letter  in  Ins  hand. 

"  This  for  my  mother,"  said  he  to  Rodin ;  "  you  will  send  a  cornier  on 
the  instant." 

"  On  tin'  instant,"  replied  the  secretary. 

"  Let  the  three  letters  for  Leipsi<%  Batavia,  and  Charlestown  leave 
to-day  l)y  the  ordinary  channeL  They  are  of  the  last  importance.  You 
know  it." 

Those  were  his  last  words.  Executing  merciless  orders  with  a 
merciless  oljedience,  he  departed  without  even  attempting  to  see  his 
mother.     His  secretary  accompanied  him  respectfully  to  his  carnage. 

"What  road,  sir  1'"  aske<l  the  postilion,  turning  round  in  Ins  saddle. 

"  The  road  to  Italy  ' "  answered  Rodin's  master,  with  so  deep  a  sigh 
that  it  almost  resembled  a  sol>. 

•  •  •  •  •  •••••••• 

As  the  hoi'ses  started  at  full  gallop,  Rodin  made  a  low  bow  :  then  he 
returne<l  to  the  large,  <'old,  bare  apartment.  The  attitude,  countenaiKe, 
and  gait  of  this  personag<'  seemed  to  have  undingoiie  a  sudden  change. 
He  appeared  to  haA^e  increased  in  dimensions.  He  was  no  longv^i* 
an  automaton,  moved  l)y  the  me<'hanisni  of  humble  obedience.  His 
features,  till  now  im])assible,  his  glance,  hitherto  subdued,  became 
su<ldenly  animated  with  an  expression  of  diabolical  craft;  a  sardoni<» 
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smile  curled  his  thin,  pale  lips,  and  a  look  of  ^rim  satisfaction  )'(il,ix<Ml 
liis  cadaverous  t'aec 

In  turn  he  stopped  befoi'«^  the  liu;;e  i;l(>])e.  In  turn  lie  contemxilatcd 
it  in  silence,  even  as  his  master  had  done.  Then,  l^'udmi;'  over  it,  and 
(inibracing*  it,  as  it  were,  in  his  arms,  he  floated  with  his  icptile  eye  on 
it  for  some  moments,  drew  his  eoarsc  fin<!:;('r  along  its  polished  surf;i('«.', 
and  tapp<'<l  his  Hat,  dirty  nail  on  thre<^  of  the  places  dotted  with  re<l 
crosses.  And,  whilst  he  thus  pointed  to  three  towns,  in  very  diflferent 
]>arts  of  the  world,  li«^  named  them  aloud,  with  a  sneer :  "Leipsio — 
Charlestown  —  Batavia." 

Then  he  stood  silent,  immersed  in  his  reflections. 

This  little,  ol<l,  sordid,  ill-dressed  man,  with  his  livid  and  death-like 
countenaiK'e,  thus  crawling  over  the  sphere  before  him,  appeared  still 
niovo  awful  than  his  master,  when  th<'  latter,  erect  and  haughty,  had 
imperiously  lai<l  his  hand  ui>on  that  globe,  whicli  he  seemed  desirous  of 
subjecting  by  the  str<.'ngth  of  his  inide  and  courage.  Th<^  one  r«'seml)led 
the  eagle  that  hovers  over  his  prey,  and  may  sometimes  miss  it,  from  the 
very  elevation  of  his  flight;  the  other  the  reptile,  that,  gliding  in  dark- 
ness and  silence,  envelops  its  victim  m  its  mextrica]  >le  ft  )lds. 

After  some  minutes,  Rodin  approaclied  his  desk,  rubbing  his  hands 

briskly  together,  and  wrote  the  folloAvmg  epistle  in  a  cipher  unknown 

even  to  his  master  ; 

"  Paels,  S  past  9  A.  :m. 
"  He  is  gone — but  he  lirsttatctL^ 

''  His  dying  mother  had  just  summoned  him  to  her.  He  might,  they 
told  him,  save  her  by  his  presence,  and  he  exclaimed :  '  Not  t<.>  go  to  my 
mothei-  would  be  matricide  ! ' 

"  Still,  he  is  gone — but  he  hesitated. 

''I  keep  my  eye  upon  him  continually.  These  lines  will  rt^acli  Rome 
at  the  same  time  as  himself. 

"  P.  8. — Tell  the  Cardinal-Prince  that  he  may  rely  on  me,  but  I  hope 
for  his  active  aid  in  return.  The  seventeen  votes  he  can  dispose  of  may 
V)e  useful  to  me  some  time ;  let  him  increase  the  iiumV)er  of  his  a<lherents.'" 
AMien  he  had  folded  and  sealed  this  letter,  Rodin  put  it  into  his 
pocket.  The  clock  struck  ten,  Rodin's  hour  for  l)reakfast.  He  arranged 
and  locked  up  his  papers  m  a  <lrawer,  of  which  he  carried  away  the 
key,  brushed  his  old  greasy  hat  with  his  sleeve,  took  a  patched  umbrella 
ill  liis  hand  and  went  out. 

While  these  two  men,  in  the  d<^pths  of  their  ol>s<'ure  retreat,  were 
thus  framini;-  a  plot  which  was  to  involve  the  seven  descendants  of  a 
race  formerly  proscribed,  a  strange,  invsterious  defender  was  i>laiming 
how  to  protect  this  family,  which  was  also  his  own. 


CHAPTER    III 


EPILOGUE 


f^M^^]  HE  spot  is  wild  and  rugged. 

1^1^^  It  is  a  lofty  eminenco  covered  with  huge  bowlders  of 
^■|^5  saiKlstone,  between  which  rise  birch-trees  and  oaks,  their 
^*eJAvg  J|  foliage  already  yellowed  by  autumn.  These  tall  trees  stand 
out  from  the  l)aekground  of  rod  glow  which  the  sun  has  left  in  the  west, 
resembling  the  reflection  of  a  great  fire. 

From  this  eminence  the  eye  looks  down  into  a  deep  valley,  shadv, 
fertile,  and  half  veiled  in  light  vapor  b\'  the  evening  mist.  The  rich 
meadows,  the  tufts  <>f  Inisliy  trees,  the  fields  from  which  the  ripe  <'orn 
has  been  gathered  in,  all  blend  together  in  one  dark,  uniform  tint, 
which  contrasts  with  the  limpid  azure  of  the  heavens.  Steeples  of  gTay 
stone  or  slate  lift  their  pointed  scares,  at  intervals,  from  the  midst  of 
this  valley ;  for  many  villages  are  spread  about  it,  bordering  a  high- 
road which  leads  tr(  >m  the  north  to  the  west. 

It  is  the  hour  of  repose  —  tlie  hour  when,  usually,  every  cottage 
window  l)rightens  to  the  joyous  crackling  of  the  rustic  hearth,  and 
shines  afar  through  shade  and  foliage,  while  wreaths  of  smoke  issue 
from  the  chimneys,  and  curl  up  slowly  toward  the  sky.  But  now, 
strange  to  say,  every  hearth  in  the  country  seems  cold  and  deserted. 
Stranger  and  more  fatal  still,  e^^ery  steeple  rings  out  a  funei*al  knell. 
Whatever  there  is  of  actiAaty,  movement,  or  life  appears  concentrated 
in  that  luguln-ious  and  far- sounding  vibration. 

And  now,  lights  begin  to  show  themselves  m  the  dark  villages,  but 
they  rise  not  from  the  cheerful  and  i>leasaiit  rustic  hearth.  They  are 
as  I'ed  as  the  fires  of  the  herdsmen,  seen  at  niglit  through  the  midst  of 
the  fog.  And  then  these  lights  do  not  remain  motionless.  They  creep  — 
creej)  slowly  toward  the  churchyard  of  e^^ei-y  \dllage. 

Louder  sounds  the  death-knell,  the  air  trembles  1  >eneath  the  strokes 
of  So  many  1  jells,  and,  at  rare  intervals,  the  funeral  chant  rises  faintly 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
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Why  so  many  interments  ?  "What  valley  of  desolation  is  this,  where 
the  peaceful  songs  which  follow  the  hard  labors  of  the  day  are  replaced 
by  the  death  dirge,  where  the  repose  of  evening  is  exchanged  for  the 
repose  of  eternity?  What  is  this  valley  of  desolation,  where  every 
village  mourns  for  its  many  dead,  and  buries  them  at  the  same  hour  of 
the  same  night  ? 

Alas !  the  deaths  are  so  sudden,  and  numerous,  and  frightful  that 
there  is  hardly  time  to  bury  the  dead.  During  the  day  the  survivors 
are  chained  to  the  earth  by  hard  but  necessary  toil ;  and  only  in  the 
evening,  when  they  return  from  the  fields,  are  they  able,  though  sink- 
ing with  fatigue,  to  dig  those  other  furrows,  in  which  their  brethren 
are  to  lie  heaped  like  grains  of  corn. 

And  this  valley  is  not  the  only  one  that  has  seen  the  desolation. 
During  a  series  of  fatal  years,  many  villages,  many  towns,  many  cities, 
many  great  countries,  have  seen,  like  this  valley,  their  hearths  deserted 
and  cold — have  seen,  like  this  valley,  mourning  take  the  place  of  joy, 
and  the  death-knell  substituted  for  the  noise  of  festival — have  wept  in 
the  same  day  for  their  many  dead,  and  buried  them  at  night  by  the 
lurid  glare  of  torches. 

For,  during  those  fatal  years,  an  awful  wayfarer  had  slowly  jour- 
neyed over  the  earth,  from  one  pole  to  the  other — from  the  depths  of 
India  and  Asia  to  the  ice  of  Siberia — from  the  ice  of  Siberia  to  the 
borders  of  the  seas  of  France. 

This  traveler,  mysterious  as  death,  slow  as  eternity,  implacable  as 
fate,  terrible  as  the  hand  of  heaven,  was  the — Cholera  ! 


The  tolling  of  bells  and  the  funeral  chants  still  rose  from  the  depths 
of  the  valley  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  like  the  complaining  of  a  mighty 
voice;  the  glare  of  the  funeral  torches  was  still  seen  afar  through  the  mist 
of  evening;  it  was  the  hour  of  twilight — that  strange*  hour,  which 
gives  to  the  most  solid  forms  a  vague,  indefinite,  fantastic  appearance. 

But  the  sound  of  firm  and  regular  footsteps  was  heard  on  the  stony 
soil  of  the  rising  ground,  and,  between  the  black  trunks  of  the  trees,  a 
man  passed  slowly  onward.  His  figure  was  tall,  his  head  was  bowed  upon 
his  breast ;  his  countenance  was  noble,  gentle,  and  sad ;  his  eyebrows, 
uniting  in  the  midst,  extended  from  one  temple  to  the  other,  like  a  fatal 
mark  on  his  forehead.  This  man  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  distant  tolling 
of  so  many  funeral  bells — and  yet,  a  few  days  before,  repose  and  hap- 
piness, health  and  joy  had  reigned  in  those  villages  through  which  he 
had  slowly  passed,  and  which  he  now  left  behind  him  mourning  and 
desolate. 
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The  traveler  continued  on  his  way,  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections. 

"  The  13th  of  February  approaches,"  thought  he ;  "  the  day  approaches 
in  which  the  descendants  of  my  beloved  sister,  the  last  scions  of  our 
race,  should  meet  in  Paris.  Alas !  it  is  now  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
since,  for  the  third  time,  persecution  scattered  this  family  over  all 
the  earth — this  family,  that  I  have  watched  over  with  tenderness  for 
eighteen  centuries,  through  all  its  migrations  and  exiles,  its  changes  of 
religion,  fortune,  and  name ! 

"  Oh !  for  this  family,  descended  from  the  sister  of  the  poor  working- 
man,*  what  grandeur  and  abasement,  what  obscurity  and  what  splendor, 
what  misery  and  what  glory !  By  how  many  crimes  has  it  been  suUied, 
by  how  many  virtues  honored !  The  history  of  this  single  family  is  the 
history  of  the  human  race !  Passing,  in  the  course  of  so  many  genera- 
tions, through  the  veins  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  bandit,  of  the  wise  man  and  the  fool,  of  the  coward  and  the  brave, 
of  the  saint  and  the  atheist,  the  blood  of  my  sister  has  transmitted  itself 
to  this  hour. 

"  What  scions  of  this  family  are  now  remaining  ? 

"  Seven  only. 

"Two  orphans,  the  daughters  of  proscribed  parents,  a  dethroned 
prince,  a  poor  missionary  priest,  a  man  of  the  middle  class,  a  young  girl 
of  a  great  name  and  large  fortune,  a  mechanic. 

"  Together,  they  comprise  in  themselves  the  virtues,  the  courage,  the 
degradation,  the  splendor,  the  miseries  of  our  race ! 

"  Siberia,  India,  America,  France — behold  the  divers  places  where  fate 
has  thrown  them ! 

"  My  instinct  teaches  me  when  one  of  them  is  in  peril.  Then,  from 
the  North  to  the  South,  from  the  East  to  the  West,  I  go  to  seek  them. 
I  go  to  them,  yesterday,  amid  the  polar  frosts ;  to-day,  in  the  temperate 
zone;  to-morrow,  beneath  the  fires  of  the  tropics;  but  often,  alas! 
at  the  moment  when  my  presence  might  save  them,  the  invisible  hand 
impels  me,  the  whirlwind  carries  me  away,  and  the  voice  speaks  in 
my  ear: 

"'Goon!  aooN!' 

"  Oh,  that  I  might  only  finish  my  task ! 

*  It  is  known  that,  according  to  the  legend,  the  Wandering  Jew  was  a  shoemaker  at 
Jerusalem.  The  Saviour,  carrying  his  cross,  passed  before  the  house  of  the  artisan,  and 
asked  him  to  be  allowed  to  rest  an  instant  on  the  stone  bench  at  his  door.  "  Go  on !  go 
on !  "  said  the  Jew  harshly,  pushing  him  away.  "  Thou  shalt  go  on  till  the  end  of  time," 
answered  the  Saviour  in  a  stem  though  sorrowful  tone.  For  further  details,  see  the 
eloquent  and  learned  notice  by  Charles  Magnin,  appended  to  the  magnificent  poem 
of  "  Ahasuerus,"  by  Ed.  Quinet. 
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"  '  do  ON  ! ' — A  sin^-l(^  hour,  only  a  sinu^lo  liour  of  rcpos*' ! 

" '  do  ON  ! ' — Alii!< !  I  lrav(^  those  I  love  on  th<'  brink  of  the  it])yss ! 

"'do  on!   Cro  on!' 

"  Such  IS  my  punishment.  It'  it  is  ,«;reat,  my  crime  is  «;'reat<'r  still ' 
An  artisan,  thjvotedtt)  privations  an<lmiser>,  my  mist'ortunos  luid  made 
me  cruel.  Oh,  cursed,  curst^l  be  the  dav,  when,  as  I  l>ent  over  my  work, 
sullen  with  hate  and  despair,  l)ecause,  in  spite  of  my  incessant  la))or,  J 
and  mine  wanted  for  everythmii,  the  Savnour  passed  before  my  door. 
Revded,  insulted,  covcivmI  witli  blows,  hardly  ahle  to  sustain  tlie  wei,i;)it 
of  his  heavy  cross,  lie  asked  me  to  let  him  rest  a  moment  on  my  st<»ne 
bench.  The  sweat  poured  from  his  forehead,  his  feet  were  ble<Mliij<r, 
he  was  well-ni,i;h  sinking  with  fatigue,  and  he  said  to  me,  in  a  mild, 
heart-piercing  voice : 

"'I  suiter!' 

" '  And  I  too  suffer,'  I  replied,  as  with  harsh  auger  I  pushed  him  from 
the  place;  '  I  suffer,  and  no  one  comes  to  help  me  !  I  find  no  pity,  and 
will  give  none,    do  on  !  do  on  ! ' 

''  Then,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  pain,  he  answered,  and  spake  this  sentence: 

(-<■  i  VvrUii^  fJion  shalt  (jo  on  till  the  dai/  of  thy  ycdemptlou,  for  so  utlls  the 
Father  tihich  (■•>  ii(  hearoi  !^ 

"  And  so  my  punishment  began. 

"  Too  late  I  opened  these  eyes  to  the  light,  too  late  I  learned  repent- 
ance and  charity,  too  late  I  understood  those  divine  words  of  him  I  had 
outraged,  words  which  should  be  the  laAv  of  the  whole  human  race  : 

"  '  LOVE  YE  ONE  ANOTHEK.' 

"  In  vain  through  successive  ages,  gathering  strength  and  eloquence 
from  those  celestial  words,  have  I  labored  to  earn  my  pardon,  l)y  filling 
with  commiseration  and  love  hearts  that  were  overflowing  with  envy 
and  bitterness,  by  inspiring  many  a  soul  with  a  sacred  horror  of  oppres- 
sion and  injustK-e.    For  me,  the  day  of  mercy  has  not  yet  dawned ! 

"  And  even  as  the  first  man,  by  his  fall,  devoted  his  prosperity  to 
misfortune,  it  would  seem  as  if  I,  the  workman,  had  consigned  th** 
whole  race  of  workmen  to  endless  sorrows,  and  as  if  th<'y  were  expiat- 
ing my  crime  ;  for  they  alone,  during  these  eighteen  centuries,  have  not 
yet  l)een  delivered, 

"For  eighteen  centuries,  the  powerful  and  the  happy  of  this  world 
have  said  to  the  toiling  people  what  I  said  to  the  imploring  and  suffer- 
ing Saviour  :  '  do  on!  <tO  on  !'  And  the  pec>ple,  sinking  with  fatigue, 
l)earing  their  heavy  cross,  have  answered  in  the  Idtterness  of  their  grief: 

"  M  )h,  for  pity's  sake  I  a  few  moments  of  repose ;  we  ar<  •  worn  out  with 
toil; 

"'do  on!' 
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" '  And  if  we  perish  in  our  pain,  what  will  become  of  our  little  children 
and  our  aged  mothers  ? ' 

"*Goon!  Goon!' 

"  And,  for  eighteen  centuries,  they  and  I  have  continued  to  struggle 
forward  and  to  suffer,  and  no  charitable  voice  has  yet  pronounced  the 
word,  '  Enough  ! ' 

"  Alas !  such  is  my  punishment.  It  is  immense,  it  is  twofold.  I 
suffer  in  the  name  of  humanity,  when  I  see  these  wretched  multitudes 
consigned  without  respite  to  profitless  and  oppressive  toil.  I  suffer 
in  the  name  of  my  family,  when,  poor  and  wandering,  I  am  unable 
to  bring  aid  to  the  descendants  of  my  dear  sister. 

"  But  whea  the  sorrow  is  above  my  strength,  when  I  foresee  some 
danger  from  which  I  cannot  preserve  my  own,  then  my  thoughts, 
traveling  over  the  world,  go  in  search  of  that  woman  like  me  accursed, 
that  daughter  of  a  queen,  who,  like  me,  the  son  of  a  laborer,  wanders 
and  will  wander  on,  till  the  day  of  her  redemption.  * 

"  Once  in  a  century,  as  two  planets  draw  nigh  to  each  other  in  their 
revolutions,  I  am  permitted  to  meet  this  woman  durmg  the  dread  week 
of  the  Passion.  And  after  this  interview,  filled  with  terrible  remem- 
brances and  boundless  griefs,  wandering  stars  of  eternity,  we  pursue 
our  infinite  course. 

"  And  this  woman,  the  only  one  upon  earth  who,  like  me,  sees  the 
end  of  every  century  and  exclaims,  *What!  another?'  this  woman 
responds  to  my  thought,  from  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  world. 

"  She,  who  alone  shares  my  terrible  destiny,  has  chosen  to  share  also 
the  only  interest  that  has  consoled  me  for  so  many  ages.  Those  descend- 
ants of  my  dear  sister,  she  too  loves,  she  too  protects  them.  For 
them  she  journeys  likewise  from  East  to  West  and  from  North  to 
South. 

.    .    .    She  finds  them 

"  But,  alas !  the  invisible  hand  impels  her,  the  whirlwind  carries  her 
away,  and  the  voice  speaks  in  her  ear :  *  Go  on  ! ' — *  Oh  that  I  might 
finish  my  sentence !' repeats  she  also. —  'Go  on!' — 'A  single  hour — 
only  a  single  hour  of  repose ! ' — 'Go  on  ! ' — 'I  leave  those  I  love  on  the 
brink  of  the  abyss ! ' — 'Go  on !  Go  on ! ' " 


While  this  man  thus  went  over  the  hill,  absorbed  in  his  thoughts, 
the  light  evening  breeze  increased  almost  to  a  gale,  a  vivid  flash 

*  According  to  a  legend  very  little  known,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  M.  Maury,  the  learned  sub-librarian  of  the  Institute,  Herodias  was  condemned  to 
wander  till  the  day  of  judgment,  for  having  asked  for  the  death  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
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streamed  across  tlie  sk}'',  and  long,  deep  whistlings  announced  the 
coming  of  a  tempest. 

On  a  sudden  this  doomed  man,  who  could  no  longer  weep  or  smile, 
started  with  a  shudder.    No  physical  pain  could  reach  him,  and  yet  he 


pressed  his  hand  hastily  to  his  heart,  as  though  he  had  experienced  a 
cruel  pang.  "Oh!»  cried  he;  "I  feel  it.  This  hour,  many  of  those 
whom  I  love — the  descendants  of  my  dear  sister — suffer,  and  are  in 
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<;i"<'at  peril, —  some  m  the  center  of  India — s<>mo  in  AnK^rica — som«* 
hero  in  (u'rniany.  Th«)  stinggle  rcconinionces,  the  dctostaVJc  f)as.sions 
are  again  aAvakc  Oli,  thou  that  hearest  me — thou,  hkr  myself  wan- 
dering and  accursed — Herodias!  help  me  to  protect  them!  May  my 
invocation  reach  thee,  in  those  Am«'ncan  solitudes  where  tliou  now 
lingerest — and  may  we  arrive  in  time  !" 

Thereupon  an  extraordinary  event  hap[)en<'d. 

Niglit  was  come.  The  man  nuule  a  movement,  ynerijutately,  to 
retra<'0  his  steps — but  an  invisil>le  force  prevented  him,  and  carried 
him  forward  in  the  opposite  <lirection. 

At  this  moment,  the  storm  Inivst  f(»rth  m  its  somber  majesty.  One 
of  those  whirlwinds,  which  tear  up  trees  l)y  the  roots,  and  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  rocks,  rushed  ov<ir  the  hill  rapid  and  loud  as  thun- 
der. In  the  midst  of  the  roaring  of  the  hurricane,  by  the  glare  of  tlie 
fiery  flashes,  the  man  ^^^tll  the  bhu-k  mark  on  his  brow  was  seen 
descending  the  hill,  stalking  with  huge  strides  among  the  rocks,  and 
between  trees  bent  beneath  the  efforts  of  the  storm.  The  tread  of  this 
man  was  no  longer  slow,  firm,  and  steady — but  painfully  irregular,  like 
that  of  one  impelled  l)y  an  irresistible  power,  or  carried  along  by  the 
wliii'l  of  a  frightful  wind. 

In  vain  he  extended  his  supplicating  hands  to  heaven.  8oon  he 
disappeared  lu  the  shades  of  night,  and  amid  the  roar  of  the  tempest. 
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CHAPTER    I 


THE      AJOUPA 


HILE  Rodin  dispatched  his  cosmnpohtc  correspoiid- 
eiice  from  his  retreat  in  the   Rue   du   Milieu  <les 
Ursms,  in  Paris,  while  the  daughters  of   General 
Snnon,  at'tt^r  <|uitting  as  fiig]tiv(\'<  the  White  Fal- 
con, w«'r<^  detained  prisond's  at  Leipsic  aloni:'  with 
Dagobert,  other  scenes,  deeply  interesting  to  these 
(liferent  personages,  wer«^  passing,  almost,  as  it  were, 
^v^e  '-,v^?^  at  the  same  moment,  at  tht^  other  extremity  of  the 
-^^S^        World,  in  the  furthermost  parts  of  Asia — that  is  to 
"v  say,  hi  the  island  of  Java,  not  far  from  the  citv  of 

Batavia,  the  residence  of  M.  Joshua  Van  Dael,  on<'  of  the  correspond- 
ents of  Rodin. 

Java!  magnificent  and  fatal  country,  wdicre  the  most  admirahle 
flowers  conceal  hideous  reptiles,  where  the  brightest  fruits  contain  sub- 
tle poisons,  where  grow  splendid  trees,  whose  very  shadow  is  death — 
where  the  gigantic  vampire  l>at  sucks  the  blood  of  its  victims  while 
it  prolongs  their  slee}>,  l>y  surrounding  them  with  a  fresh  and  l>almy 
air,  no  fan  moving  so  rajddly  as  the  great  i)erfumed  wings  of  this 
monster ! 

The  month  of  Octoljer,  l.'^31,  draws  near  its  close.  It  is  noon — an 
hour  well-nigh  mortal  to  him  who  encounters  the  fiery  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  spreads  a  sheet  of  dazzling  light  over  the  deej>  blue  enamel  of 
the  sky. 

An  aioupa^  or  hut,  made  of  cane  mats,  suspended  from  long  baml)Oos 
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AvliK'li  are  (Mv<^n  far  into  the  grouiid,  i-is«is  in  tli<'  mi<lst  of  th<*  Mnisjli 
sha<lowscast  by  a  tuft  of  ti'<'es  whose  j^litterinj;-  vcidur*'  rcscnililcs  green 
p<)r<;elain.  These  quaintly  formed  tr<M'S,  rounded  into  arches,  pointing 
hke  s}>ires,  oversi>rea<hiig  like  j»arasols,  are  so  thick  in  foliage,  so  entan- 
gled one  Avith  the  other,  that  their  dome  is  impenetial)!*'  to  the  I'ain. 

The  soil,  ever  marshy,  notwithstanding  the  iiisupi>ortal)le  heat, 
disapjM'ars  beneath  an  mextrieable  mass  of  creepers,  ferns,  and  tufted 
reeds  of  a  freshness  and  vigor  of  vegetation  almost  iiK-redible,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  ajoupa,  whi<;h  lies  liid  lik<'  a  nest  among  th«^ 
grass. 

Nothing  can  be  more  sutfoeating  than  the  atmosphere,  heavily 
laden  with  moist  exhalations  like  the  steam  of  hot  water,  an<l  im]H'cg- 
nated  with  the  strongest  and  shar[>est  scents;  f(jr  the  cinnamon-tree, 
ginger  plant,  stephaiiotis,  and  (Jape  jasmine,  mixed  with  these  ti<'es  and 
creei>ers,  spread  around  in  jDuffs  th(;ir  penetrating  odors.  A  ro<  ►f  t«  )rm«'<l  of 
large  Indian  fig-leaves  covers  the  cabin ;  at  one  end  is  a  square  optming, 
which  serves  for  a  window,  shut  in  with  a  fine  lattice-work  of  v<.\getable 
fibers,  so  as  to  prevent  the  reptiles  and  venomous  insects  from  creej^ing 
into  the  ajoupa.  The  huge  trunk  of  a  dead  tree,  still  standing,  but 
much  bent,  and  with  its  summit  reaching  to  the  roof  of  the  ajoupa,  rises 
from  the  midst  of  the  brushwood.  From  every  crevice  m  its  black, 
rugg(-(i,  mossy  bark  springs  a  strange,  almost  fantastic  flower ;  the  wing 
of  the  butterfly  is  not  of  a  finer  tissue,  of  a  more  brilliant  purple,  of  a 
more  glossy  black ;  those  unknown  birds  we  see  in  our  dreams  have  no 
more  grotesqu<'  forms  than  these  specimens  of  the  orchis  —  winged 
flowers  that  seem  always  ready  to  fly  from  their  frail  and  leafless  stalks. 
The  long,  flexil>le  stems  of  the  cactus,  which  might  be  taken  for  reptiles, 
encircle  also  this  trunk,  and  clothe  it  with  their  green  boughs  laden 
with  bunches  of  silvery  white,  shaded  inside  with  bright  orange.  Thest^ 
flowers  emit  a  strong  scent  of  vanilla.  A  serpent,  of  a  brick-red,  about 
th<'  thickness  of  a  large  cpiill,  and  five  or  six  inches  long,  half  protrudes 
its  flat  head  from  one  of  those  enormous  perfumed  calyxes,  in  which 
it  lies  closely  curled  up. 

AVithin  the  ajoupa,  a  young  man  is  extended  on  a  mat  in  a  profound 
sleep.  His  c(  )mplexioii,  of  a  clear  golden  vellow,  gives  him  the  appearance 
of  a  statue  of  pale  bronze,  on  which  a  ray  <:»f  the  sun  is  playing.  His 
attitude  is  simple  and  gTaceful ;  his  right  arm  sustains  his  head,  a  little 
rais(.'d  and  turned  on  one  si<le ;  his  ample  rol>e  of  white  muslin,  ^vitli 
hanging  sleeves,  leaves  uncovered  his  eliest  and  arms,  worthy  of  the 
Antinoiis.  Marble  is  not  more  firm,  more  polished  than  his  skin,  the 
golden  hue  of  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  whiteness  of  his  gar- 
ments.   Upon  his  broad,  manly  chest  a  deep  scar  is  visible  —  the  mark 
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of  the  musket-ball  he  received  in  defending  tlio  life  of  (lenei-al  Simon, 
the  father  of  Rose  and  Blanche.  Susp<'nded  from  his  neek,  he  wears  a 
medal  similar  to  that  in  the  possession  of  the  two  sisters. 

This  Indian  is  Djalnia. 

His  featines  are  at  one.o  v<'ry  nolde  and  very  beantiful.  His  hair,  of 
a  blue  black,  parted  upon  his  foreliead,  falls  waviiii;-,  but  not  eurled, 
over  Ins  shoulders;  while  his  excbrows,  boldlv  and  V(.'t  delieatelv 
defimMl,  axi'  of  as  diM^p  a  j^^t  as  tht^  loij.i;-  ey^*lashos  that  rast  thrdr  shadow 
U}K)U  his  ))rardl(\ss  chdrk.  His  Iniglit,  t^mI  lips  are  sli^litly  apart,  and 
h(^  ])rrath(\s  mi(»asily  ;  his  shM'j)  is  lieavv  and  troubled,  for  thi^  heat 
h(MM)m(\s  every  mom<*iit  mor(^  and  more  suffix'atnif'*. 

Without,  the  silenee  is  i^rofound.  Not  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring. 
Yet  now  the  tall  ferns,  wliieh  eov(^r  the  sod,  Ix-'gin  to  mo^^'  almost 
imi)er<'eptibly,  as  though  their  stems  weic  shaken  by  the  slow  progress 
of  some  crawling  Itody.  From  time  to  time,  this  trifling  ose illation 
suddenly  eeases,  and  all  is  again  motionless.  But,  after  several  of  these 
alternations  of  rustling  and  deep  silence,  a  human  head  appears  in  th(,' 
mi<lst  of  the  jungle,  a  little  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the  <lead  tree. 

The  man  to  whom  it  belonge<l  was  possessed  of  a  grim  countenance 
with  a  complexion  the  color  of  greenish  bronze,  long  black  hair  l)ound 
al)out  his  temples,  eyes  brilliant  with  savage  fire,  and  an  ex}>ression 
remarkal)le  for  its  intelligence  and  ferocity.  Holding  his  Ineatli,  he 
remained  quite  still  for  a  moment ;  then  advancing  upon  his  hands  and 
knees,  pushing  aside  the  leaves  so  gently  that  not  the  slightest  noise 
could  be  heard,  he  arrived  cautiously  and  slowly  at  the  trunk  of  the  dead 
tree,  the  snmmit  of  whi<'h  nearly  tomdied  the  roof  of  th«'  ajoupa.  This 
man,  of  jNIalay  origin,  ])elonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Stran.nlers  (Lughar- 
dars),  after  having  again  listene<l,  rose  almost  entirely  from  amongst 
the  brusliwood.  With  the  exeei)tion  of  white  cotton  drawers,  fastened 
aroun<l  his  middle  by  a  parti-col(H'ed  sash,  he  was  completely  naked.  His 
bronzed,  supple  and  nervous  liml)s  were  overlaid  with  a  thick  coat  of 
oil.  Stretching  himself  along  th<'  huge  trunk  on  the  side  fartliest  from 
the  cabin,  and  thus  sheltered  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  tree  with  its 
surrounding  creeyters,  he  began  to  climb  silentlv,  with  as  much  patience 
as  caution.  In  the  un<lulations  of  his  form,  in  the  flexil  )ility  ( »f  his  move- 
ments, in  the  restrained  ^^gor,  which,  fully  put  forth,  would  have  l)een 
alarming,  there  was  some  res<'mblance  to  the  stealthy  and  treacherous 
advance  of  the  tiger  upon  his  prey.  Having  reached,  completely  unper- 
ceived,  the  inclined  portion  of  the  tree,  which  almost  touclK'd  the  roof 
of  the  ca1)in,  he  was  only  separated  from  the  window  ])y  a  distan<'e  of 
about  a  foot,  (cautiously  advancing  his  head,  he  looked  down  into  the 
interior  to  see  how  he  might  best  find  an  entrance. 
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At  sii;ht  of  Dj.ilinji  in  his  dec}*  sb'op,  the  8tran,L;l(*r's  l)ri,ulit  f»y«'s 
,i;litt('r(Ml  with  incit'ascd  l)nlliancy;  a  nervous  (MmtrtH'tion,  oi-  ijitlxM- 
a  mute,  ferocious  laugh,  curling  tli*;  <'<)rn('i's  <»f  liis  mouth,  drew  th^-m 
u})  toward  tlic  <'h«'('k-boii('S,  and  exposed  rows  of  teeth  filed  sliaqi 
hko  the  ]>oints  <tf  a  saw  and  dyed  of  a  shining  l>laek.  Djahna  was 
1>  ing  in  siK-h  a  manner  and  S(>  near  th<'  door  of  tli<'  ajou})a,  whieli 
opened  inward,  that,  were  it  moved  in  the  least,  he  must  be  instantly 
awakened. 

The  Strangler,  with  liis  liody  still  shelteivd  Ijy  the  tree,  wishing  to 
examine  moic  atteiitivelv  the  interior  of  thi^  cabin,  ]eane(l  very  forward, 
and  in  order  to  maintain  his  balance',  lightly  reste(l  his  hand  on  th<* 
ledge  of  the  opening  that  serve<l  for  a  window.  This  movement  shook 
the  large  cactus-flow* ']•,  within  which  the  little  serpent  lay  <'urle(l,  an«l, 
dartiiii::  forth,  it  twisted  its<'lf  rapidly  round  the  wrist  of  the  StrangL-r. 
Whether  from  pain  or  surprise,  the  man  uttered  a  low  cry,  and  as  lie 
drew  back  swiftly,  still  holding  by  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  he  perceived 
that  Djalma  had  move<l. 

The  young  Indian,  though  retaining  his  supine  postiu'e,  had  half 
opened  his  eyes  and  turned  his  head  toward  tli(^  window,  while  his 
breast  heaved  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  for  beneath  that  thick  dome  of 
moist  A'erdure  the  concentrated  heat  was  intolerable. 

Hardly  had  he  iik  >ved  when  from  behin<l  fhe  tree  was  heard  the  shiill, 
brief,  sonorous  note  which  the  l»ird  of  paradise  utters  when  it  takes  its 
flight  —  a  cry  wliK'li  resembles  that  of  the  i:)heasant.  This  note  was  soon 
repeated,  but  more  faintly,  as  though  tlie  brilliant  l>ird  were  alrea<iv  at  a 
distance.  Djalma,  thinking  he  had  discovered  the  cause  of  the  noise 
which  had  aroused  him  for  an  instant,  stretched  out  the  arm  upon  which 
his  head  had  reste<l  and  went  to  sleep  again  "vvith  scarcely  any  change 
of  position. 

For  some  minut<'s  the  iiK^st  profound  silence  once  more  reigned  in 
this  solitude,  and  everything  remained  motionless.  The  Strangler,  by 
his  skillful  imitation  of  the  Inrd,  had  repaired  the  imprudence  of  that 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  pain  which  the  reptile's  bite  lia<l  for«'ed 
from  him.  When  he  thought  all  was  safe  he  again  advanced  his  head, 
and  saw  the  young  Indian  once  more  plunged  m  sleep.  Then  he 
desceiide<l  the  tree  with  the  same  pre<'autions,  though  his  left  hand 
was  somewhat  swollen  from  the  sting  of  the  seri>ent,  an<l  disap|>eare<l  m 
the  jungle. 

At  that  instant  a  song  of  monotonous  and  melancholy  cadence  was 
heard  in  the  distance.  The  Strangh^r  raised  himself  and  listened  att«'nt- 
ively,  and  his  face  took  an  expressic^n  of  surpi-is(^  and  deadly  anger 
TIk'  song  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  cabin,  and  in  a  few  seconds  an 
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Iiidiau,  passiiiiiC  tlirou,<;h  an  oix'ii  s}ta(M»  in  th<'  jmi^h',  appr<>a('h<'(l  tlio 
spot  where  the  St  rangier  lay  conceal*  m1. 

The  latter  unwound  from  Ins  waist  a  loni;-  thin  coid,  to  one  of  tlie 
en<lsof  which  was  attached  a  leaden  ball  of  the  lorm  and  size  of  an  e<xi;. 
Ha\'in.ii:  fastened  th<^  otliei-  end  of  this  cord  to  Ins  right  wrist,  th<'  Strang- 
ler  again  listened,  and  then  <lisappeared,  <*rawling  through  th<'  tall  grass 
m  the  direction  of  the  Indian,  \\lio  still  advtiiK'ed  slowly,  without  mter- 
rui>tiiig  his  soft  and  ]>laintivo  song. 

Ho  was  a  young  fellow  scaiN'cly  twenty,  with  a  bronz(^d  coniplexion, 
th<'  slave  <»f  Djalma ;  his  vest  of  IJue  <'otton  was  confined  at  th<'  waist 
hy  a  parti-eolored  sash;  li<^  wore  a  r(.Ml  tiirhan,  and  silv'er  rings  in  Ins 
ears  aiKl  alxnit  his  wrists.  H<'  was  bringing  a  iiK'ssage  to  his  mast(_'r, 
who  during  the  great  heat  of  the  dav  was  rei)osing  m  the  ajoupa, 
wliK'h  stood  at  some  distance  from  th<'  house  he  inhalnted. 

Arj-iving  at  a  pla<*e  where  two  paths  separate,  tlie  slave  without 
hesitation  took  that  wliich  led  to  the  cal>in,  from  whi<'h  he  was  now 
s<'arce  fortv  paces  distant. 

One  of  those  enormous  Java  butterflies,  whose  wings  extend  six  or 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  oifer  to  the  eye  two  streaks  of  gold  on  a 
ground  of  ultramarine,  fluttering  from  leaf  to  leaf,  alighted  (»n  a  laish 
of  (jape  jasmine,  wdthm  the  reach  of  the  y*  mng  Indian.  The  slave  stopi>ed 
111  his  song,  stood  still,  advanced  first  a  foot,  then  a  hand,  and  seized  the 
butterfly.  Suddenly  he  sees  a  dark  figure  rise  l)efore  him;  he  lieais  a 
whizzing  noise  like  that  of  a  sling;  he  feels  a  cord,  thrown  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  force,  encircle  his  neck  with  a  triple  bainl,  and  almost  in 
the  same  instant  the  leaden  ball  strikes  violently  against  the  back  of 
his  head. 

This  attack  was  so  abrupt  and  unforeseen  that  Djalma's  serA^ant  could 
not  even  utter  a  single  cry,  a  single  groan.  He  tottered  —  the  Strangler 
gave  a  vigorous  jnill  at  the  cord  —  the  bronzed  countenance  of  the  slave 
became  purple,  and  he  f<dl  ui)on  his  knees,  c* mvulsiveh'  moving  his 
arms.  Then  the  Strangler  threw  him  quite  d(^wii,  and  pulled  the  cord 
so  violently  that  the  Ijlood  spurted  from  the  skin.  The  victim  struggled 
for  a  moment,  and  all  was  over.  During  his  short  but  intense  agony 
the  murderer,  kneeling  l>et'ore  his  victim,  and  watching  with  ardent  eve 
his  least  convulsions,  seemed  plunged  m  an  ecstasy  of  ferocious  joy 
His  nostrils  dilated,  the  veins  of  his  neck  and  temi^les  wei'C  swollen,  an<l 
tlie  same  sa\'age  laugh  which  had  curled  his  lips  at  the  aspect  of  the 
sleeping  Djalma  again  displayed  his  i)ointed  black  teeth,  which  a  nerv- 
ous tremltling  of  the  jaws  ma(l<^  to  chatter.  But  so<»n  he  crossed  his 
arms  ux>on  his  heaving  l>reast,  l)owed  his  forehead,  and  murmured  some 
mysterious    words   which   sounded  like   an   invcM-atioii    or   a   prayer. 
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Inmio<liatoly  after,    ho    returned    to  the    conteiiiplation    of   tlie   dead 
l>0(ly. 

The  hyena  and  the  tijL;<'r-eat,  who,  before  drvoiiring,  erouch  ]»<'sido 
the  prey  that  they  have  surpris<'d  or  huut«'<l  down,  hav<'  not  a  wilder  or 
more  sanguinary  look  than  this  man. 

But,  renienilM'ring  that  his  task  was  not  y<*t  a<M'oinplished,  tearing:: 
himself  unwillingly  from  the  Jndeous  si>ecta('l<',  he  unlMmnd  the  e(»rd 
from  the  neck  of  his  victim,  fastened  it  round  his  own  })ody,  diagiied  the 
corpse  out  of  the  path,  and,  without  attempting  to  rol)  it  of  its  sii^v*^- 
rings,  eonceale*!  it  in  a  thick  part  of  the  jungle.  Then  the  Strangler 
again  l)egaii  to  creep  on  his  knees  and  helly,  till  he  arrived  at  the  cabin 
of  D.ialma — that  cabin  constructed  of  mats  sus}>ended  from  l)aml»oos. 
After  listening  attentively  he  drew  from  his  girdle  a  knife,  the  shaip- 
pointed  l>lade  of  whieh  was  wrapped  in  a  figdeaf,  and  made  in  the  mat- 
ting an  incision  of  three  f«iet  m  length.  This  was  done  with  such 
(luickness,  and  with  so  fine  a  blade,  that  the  light  touch  of  the  diamond 
cutting  glass  would  have  made  more  noise. 

Seeing,  by  means  of  this  opening,  which  was  to  serve  him  for  a  pas- 
sage, that  Djalnia  was  still  fast  asLr-ep,  the  Strangler  with  incredible 
temerity  glided  int(.»  the  caljin. 


OHAPTEE   II 


THE    TATTOOING 


HE  ln'avcns,  wlii<'h  ha<l  Imm'h  till  now  of  transparent  blue, 
)>ocame  gradually  <>f  a  gre(niish  tnit,  an<l  the  ,sun  was 
veiled  in  red,  lurid  vapor.  This  ,stran<!,'e  light  f;a\-e  to 
every  ol>ject  a  weird  api>earanee,  of  wiiich  one  might 
form  an  idea  hy  looking  at  a  landscape  through  a  piece  of  copixn- 
eolored  glass.  In  those  climates,  this  pheiiomen<m,  when  united  with  an 
increase  of  burning  heat,  always  announces  the  approach  of  a  storm. 
From  time  to  time  there  was  a  j^assing  odor  of  sulphur ;  then  the  leaves, 
slightly  shaken  1  ty  electric  currents,  would  tremble  upon  their  stalks,  till 
again  all  would  return  to  the  former  motionless  silence.  The  weight  <  >f 
the  ]>urning  atmosphere,  saturated  with  sharp  perfumes,  became  almost 
intolerable.  Large  drops  of  sweat  stood  in  pearls  on  the  forehea<l  of 
Djalma,  still  plunged  in  enervating  sleep  —  for  it  no  longer  reseml^led 
rest,  but  n  painful  stupor. 

The  Strangler  glided  like  a  rejjtile  along  the  sides  of  the  ajoupa,  and, 
crawling  on  his  })elly,  arrived  at  the  sleeping-mat  of  Djalma,  l)esides 
which  he  squatted  himself,  s<>  as  to  (x-cupy  as  little  space  as  possil)le. 
Then  began  a  fearful  scene,  ]>y  reason  of  the  mystery  and  silence  which 
surrounded  it. 

Djalma's  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  tln^  Strangl«'r.  The  latter,  resting 
ui:)on  his  hands  and  knees,  with  his  neck  stretched  forward,  his  eye  fixed 
and  dilated,  continued  motionless  as  a  wild  l)east  about  to  spring.  Only 
a  slight,  nervous  trembling  of  the  jaws  agitated  that  mask  of  bronze. 
But  soon  his  hideous  features  revealed  a  violent  struggle  that  was  pass- 
ing within  him  —  a  struggle  between  the  thirst,  the  <'raving  for  the 
enjoym(nit  of  murder,  which  the  recent  assassination  of  tli<'  slave  had 
made  stiU  more  active,  and  the  orders  he  had  recei\'ed  not  to  attempt  the 
life  of  Djalma,  though  the  design  which  brought  him  to  the  ajoupa 
might  perhaps  be  as  fatal  to  the  young  Indian  as  death  itself.  Twice 
did  the  Strangler,  with  look  of  flame,  resting  only  on  his  left  hand,  seize 
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witli  his  right  the  I'opc's  cikI,  and  twiro  his  hand  fell  —  tlio  instin<'t  of 
murdor  yiehhng  t<>  a  jxtwcrful  will,  of  which  the  ^lalay  fH'kno\vl<*d<^ed 
the  iiTesistil)l('  empire. 

In  him  tlie  homieidal  <*.ravin,i;  must  hav<'  amomited  to  madness,  for 
in  these  hesitations  he  lost  mueh  pre<'ious  tnue:  at  any  nioment, 
Djalma,  whose  vi^or,  skill,  and  eoui'ai;"e  were  known  and  feaie<l,  might 
awake  from  his  sleej),  and  though  unarmed,  he  would  prove  a  terrihl<* 
adversary. 

At  length  the  Strangler  made  up  his  mind;  with  a  suppressed  siirh 
of  regret  he  s<!t  al)out  aeeomplishmg  his  task. 

This  tnsk  would  hav<'  appeared  imp<»ssi])l('  to  any  one  else.  The 
reader  may  .ludge. 

Djalma,  with  his  face  turned  toward  the  left,  leaned  his  head  ujioii 
his  curved  arm.  It  was  first  iK'c.cssary,  without  waking  him,  to  f>bli.i^e 
him  to  turn  his  face  toward  the  right  (that  is,  toward  th<'  door),  so  that 
in  case  of  his  1>eing  half  roused,  his  first  glance  might  not  fall  upon  the 
Strangler.  The  latter,  to  accomplish  his  projects,  would  have  to  remain 
many  minutes  m  the  cabin. 

The  heavens  l)e<'ame  whiter;  the  heat  arrived  at  its  last  degi'ee  of 
intensity ;  everything  combined  to  increase  the  toipor  of  the  sleeper,  and 
so  favor  th<^  8trangler's  designs.  Kneeling  down  clos«^  to  Djalma,  he 
began,  with  the  tips  of  his  supple,  well-oiled  fingers,  to  stroke  the  brow, 
temples,  and  eyelids  of  the  young  Indian,  but  with  such  extreiiK'  light- 
ness that  the  contact  of  the  two  skins  was  hardlv  sensil^le.  When  this 
kind  of  magnetic  incantation  had  lasted  for  some  seconds,  the  sweat, 
which  l)athed  the  forehead  of  Djalma,  became  more  alnmdant;  he 
heaved  a  smothered  sigh,  and  the  muscles  of  his  face  gave  several 
twitches,  for  the  strokings,  although  too  light  to  rouse  him,  yet  caused 
in  him  a  feeling  of  indefinal  >le  uneasiness.  Watching  limi  with  his  rest- 
less and  Imrning  (^ye,  the  Strangler  continued  his  manceuvres  M-itli  so 
much  patience  that  Djalma,  still  sleeping,  V>ut  no  longer  al>le  to  bear  this 
vague,  annoying  sensation,  raised  his  right  hand  mechanically  to  his 
face,  as  if  he  would  have  l^rushed  away  an  importunate  insect.  But  he 
had  not  strength  to  do  it :  almost  immediately  after,  his  hand,  inert  an<l 
iK'avy,  fell  back  u}>()ii  his  chest. 

The  Strangler  saw,  by  this  symptom,  that  he  was  attaining  his 
obj(M't,  and  continued  to  stroke,  with  th*^  same  address,  the  eyelids, 
brow,  and  temples ;  whereupon  Djalma,  more  and  more  o[>pressed  by 
heavy  sleep,  and  ha\  ing  neither  strength  nor  will  to  raise  liishand  to  his 
fa<'e,  mechanically  turned  round  his  head,  which  fell  languidly  upon  his 
right  shoulder,  seeking  by  this  change  of  attitude  to  escaj^e  from  the  dis- 
agreea])le  sensation  which  pursued  him. 
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The  first  point  gained,  tli(^  Straiiglcr  coTild  act  more  frody. 

To  ivnder  iis  profound  as  [)ossi])l<f  th<'  slccj)  he  liad  lialf  uitciiiipicd, 
h('  now  strove  to  imitate  the  vaniidre,  and,  feigmn.i;-  1h«'  action  of  a  fan, 
lie  rapidly  moved  his  extendiHi  hands  al)out  the  Inirning  hicc  of  tljo 


young  Indian.  Alive  to  a  feehn.n'  of  such  sudden  and  delicious  coolness 
m  the  height  of  suft'oeatinn-  heat,  theeountenaiiee  of  Djalnia  brightened, 
his  Ijosom  heave<l,  his  half-opened  lii)s  drank  m  the  grateful  air,  and  he 
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tVll  into  a  sleep  only  the  more  invin('i])le  l)ocaus<'  it  had  Vtoen  at  fii-st 
disturlxMl,  and  was  now  yiel(l(Ml  to  under  the  influenc<*  of  a  pleasing 
sensation. 

A  sudden  flash  of  lightnin<i:  illuininat(!d  the  shady  dome  that  sh<l- 
tercd  the  ajoupa.  Fearing-  that  the  first  clap  of  thun<ler  might  i'ous«.'  the 
}'ouii,i;-  Indian,  the  Stiaiigler  hasten<'(l  to  coiuph'to  his  task. 

Djalma  lay  on  his  back,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  right  shoulder 
and  his  left  arm  extended.  The  Strangler,  erouching  at  his  left  side, 
eease<l  by  degrees  the  process  of  fanning;  tlien,  with  incredible  dexter- 
it}',  he  suece«'ded  in  rolling  up,  above  the  elbow,  the  long,  wid<'  sleeve  of 
whiter  muslin  that  eovere(l  the  left  arm  of  the,  sleeper. 

He  next  drew  from  the  pocket  of  his  drawers  a  eop]»er  box,  from 
wliii'h  h(^  took  a  very  fine,  sharp-pointe<l  needle  and  a  piece  of  a  black- 
looking  root.  He  pricked  this  root  several  times  with  the  needle,  and  on 
ea(jh  oeeasion  there  issued  from  it  a  white,  glutinous  Ik juid. 

When  the  Strangler  thought  the  needle  suffi<'iently  impregnated 
with  this  juice,  he  bent  down,  and  Ix'gan  to  blow  gently  ov«*r  the  inner 
surface  of  Djalma's  arm,  so  as  to  cause  a  fresh  sensation  of  cooln<'Ss; 
then,  with  th<^  jx  >int  <  >f  his  needle,  he  traced  almost  imperceptibly  on  the 
skin  of  the  sleeping  youth  some  mvsterious  and  syml)olical  signs.  All 
this  Avas  performed  so  cleverly,  and  the  point  of  the  needle  was  s<  >  fine 
and  keen,  that  Djalma  did  not  feel  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  his  skin. 

The  signs  which  the  Strangler  had  traced  soon  a]>peared  on  the  sur- 
faee,  at  first  in  characters  of  a  pale  rose-c<  »lor,  as  fine  as  a  hair;  but  such 
was  the  slowly  corrosive  power  of  the  juice  that,  as  it  worked  and  spread 
1  )eneath  the  skm,  they  would  become  in  a  few  hours  of  a  Aiolet  red,  and 
as  apparent  as  they  were  now  almost  invisible. 

The  Strangler,  having  so  perfectly  succeeded  m  his  i^roject,  threw  a 
last  look  of  fero<dous  longing  on  the  slumbering  Indian,  and  creeping 
away  from  the  mat,  regained  the  opening  by  which  he  had  entercxl  the 
<'abin ;  next,  closely  uniting  the  edges  of  the  incision,  so  as  to  obviate  all 
suspicion,  he  disappeared  just  as  the  thunder  began  to  ruml.de  h<.)arsely 
in  the  distance.* 

*  We  read  in  the  letters  of  the  late  Victor  Jafciuemont  upon  India,  with  regard  to  the 
incredible  dexterity  of  these  men  :  "  They  crawl  on  the  ground,  in  the  ditches,  in  the  fui'- 
ix)ws  of  fields,  imitate  a  hundred  different  voices,  and  dissipate  the  eft'ect  of  any  aeri- 
deutal  noise  l)y  raising  the  yelp  of  the  jackal  or  note  of  some  bird  —  then  are  silent,  and 
another  imitates  the  call  of  the  same  animal  in  the  distance.  Thev  can  molest  a  sl(  eper 
by  aU  sorts  of  noises  and  slight  touches,  and  make  his  bod\  and  limbs  take  any  position 
which  suits  their  pm-pose.''  Count  Edwuvd  de  Warren,  in  l\is  excellent  work  on  English 
India,  which  we  shall  have  agaiji  occasion  to  quote,  ex]u-esses  himself  in  tlie  same  nian- 
ner  as  to  the  inconceivable  address  of  the  Indians  :  "  They  have  the  art."  savs  he,  "  to 
rob  you,  without  iuteiTupting  your  sleep,  of  the  very  slieet  in  which  you  are  enveloped. 
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This  is  not  *  a  traveler's  tale/  but  a  fact.  The  movements  of  the  hheel  are  those  of  a  ser- 
pent. If  you  sleep  in  your  tent,  with  a  servant  lying  across  each  entrance,  the  hheel  will 
come  and  crouch  on  the  outside,  in  some  shady  comer,  where  he  can  hear  the  breathing 
of  those  within.  As  soon  as  the  European  sleeps  he  feels  sure  of  success,  for  the  Asiatic 
will  not  long  resist  the  attraction  of  repose.  At  the  proper  moment  he  makes  a  vertical 
incision  in  the  cloth  of  the  tent,  on  the  spot  where  he  happens  to  be,  and  just  bare  enough 
to  admit  him.  He  gUdes  through  like  a  phantom,  without  making  the  least  grain  of  sand 
creak  beneath  his  tread.  He  is  perfectly  naked,  and  all  his  body  is  rubbed  over  with  oil ; 
a  two-edged  knife  is  suspended  from  his  neck.  He  will  squat  down  close  to  your  couch, 
and,  with  incredible  coolness  and  dexterity,  will  gather  up  the  sheet  in  very  little  folds, 
so  as  to  occupy  the  least  surface  possible ;  then,  passing  to  the  other  side,  he  will  lightly 
tickle  the  sleeper,  whom  he  seems  to  magnetize,  till  the  latter  shrinks  back  involuntarily, 
and  ends  by  turning  rotmd  and  leaving  the  sheet  folded  behind  him.  Should  he  awake 
and  strive  to  seize  the  robber,  he  catches  at  a  slippery  form  which  slides  through  his 
hands  like  an  eel  j  should  he  even  succeed  in  seizing  him,  it  would  be  fatal  —  the  dagger 
strikes  him  to  the  heart,  he  falls  bathed  in  his  blood,  and  the  assassin  disappears." 
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HE  tempest  of  tlic  moriiiuj;'  lias  long  brcn  <»ver.  The  sun  is 
vci'iAUii;'  toward  tli<'  horizon.  Some  hours  have  elapsed  siii<'<' 
the  Straiigler  iiitrocUiccd  himself  into  Djalnia's  cahiu  and 
tattooed  him  with  a  mysterious  sign  during  his  sleep. 

A  horseman  advances  rapidly  down  a  long  avenue  of  spreading 
trees. 

Sheltered  l>y  the  thick  and  verdant  arch,  a  thousand  hmls  salute  the 
splendid  evening  with  songs  and  cir<'lings;  red  and  green  parrots  chuil>, 
by  heli>  of  their  hooked  beaks,  to  the  toj*  of  pink-bl< )SSomed  aeacias ; 
large  Morea  l)irds  of  the  finest  and  richest  l)lue,  whose  throats  an<l  lon.i;- 
tails  change  in  the  light  to  a  golden  brown,  are  chasing  the  pnncr-on- 
o/r.s,  clothed  in  their  glossy  feathers  of  black  and  orange;  Kolo  doves, 
of  a  changeable  violet  hue,  are  gently  cooing  by  the  side  of  the  bir<ls-<)f- 
paradise,  in  whose  Ijrilliant  plumage  are  mingled  the  prismati(.'  col<;>rs  <  >f 
the  emerald  and  rul>y,  the  topaz  and  sapphire. 

This  avenue,  a  little  raised,  commanded  the  view  of  a  small  pond, 
which  reflected  at  intervals  the  green  shade  of  tamarind  trees.  In  the 
calm,  limpid  waters  many  fish  were  visible,  som«'  with  silver  scales  and 
purple  fins,  others  gleaming  with  azure  and  vermilion.  So  still  wer<' 
thev  that  they  looked  as  if  set  in  a  mass  < >f  l)luisli  crystal ;  and,  as  they 
dwelt  motionless  near  the  surface  of  the  pool,  on  which  played  a  <laz- 
zling  ray  of  the  sun,  they  reveled  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  light  and 
heat.  A  thousand  insects — living  gems  with  wmgs  (»f  flame  —  glided, 
fluttered,  and  buzzed  over  the  transparent  wave,  in  which,  at  an  extraor- 
dinary depth.  Were  mirrored  the  variegated  tints  of  the  ac^uatic  plants 
on  the  bank. 

It  is  impossil)le  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  exuberant  nature  of 
this  scene,  luxuriant  in  sunlight,  colors,  and  perfumes,  which  served,  so 
to  speak,  as  a  frame  to  the  young  and  brilliant  rider  who  was  advanc- 
ing along  the  avenue.  It  was  Djalnia.  He  had  not  yet  perceived  the 
indelible  marks  which  the  Strangler  had  traced  upon  his  left  arm. 
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His  Japanese  mare,  <>f  slender  make,  full  of  fire  and  vi»;r>r,  is  V)laek  as 
night.  A  narrow  wd  cloth  serves  instead  of  saddle.  To  moderate  the 
impetuous  Ik )unds  of  the  animal,  Djabna  uses  a  small  steel  bit,  with  liead- 
stall  and  reins  of  twisted  scarlet  silk,  fine  as  a  thread.  Not  one  of  tliose 
admirable  riders  sculptur<'d  so  mast(.'rly  on  th<>  frieze  <>f  the  Parthenon 
sits  his  horse  mor<'  gi-acefullv  and  proudly  than  tins  youn^  Indian, 
whose  fine  face,  illumined  by  the  settin.i;'  smi,  is  radiant  with  serene 
happiness.  His  eyes  sparkle  with  jov,  and  his  dilated  nostrils  and 
unclosed  lips  inhale  with  didigiit  tlie  balmy  l»i-eez<'  that  Inin^s  to  him 
the  perfume  of  flowers  and  the  scent  of  fresh  leaves,  for  the  trees  are 
still  moist  from  t]ie  abundant  ram  that  fell  after  the  storm.  A  red  caj), 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  (Tiecd^s,  surmounting-  the  black  l(»cks  of 
Djalma,  sets  oft'  to  advantage  the  golden  tmt  of  his  <M)mplexion;  his 
throat  is  l)are;  he  is  clad  in  his  rol)e  of  white  muslin  with  large  sle<*ves, 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  scarlet  sash;  very  full  di'awers,  in  white 
cotton  stuft',  leave  half  uncovered  his  ttiwny  and  itolished  legs;  their 
classic  <'ur\'e  stands  out  fioni  the  <lark  sides  of  the  horse,  which  h*^ 
presses  tightly  between  his  mnseiilar  calves.  He  has  no  stirnips ;  his 
foot,  small  and  narrow,  is  shod  with  a  sandal  of  morocco  leather. 

The  rush  of  his  thoughts,  by  turns  impetuous  and  iN^strained,  was 
expressed  in  some  degree  Ity  the  i)aee  he  imparted  to  his  horst.'  — now 
bold  and preci])itate,  like  the  tlight  of  uii]>ridled imagination;  now  calm 
and  measured,  like  the  rertectioii  which  succeeds  an  idle  dream.  But, 
111  all  this  fantastKi  course,  his  least  movements  were  distmgmshed  bv  a 
proud,  independent,  and  somewhat  savage  grace. 

Dispossessed  of  his  i>aternal  territory  V>y  the  English,  and  at  fii'st 
detained  l>y  them  as  a  state  prisoner  after  the  death  of  his  father, — who, 
as  M.  Joshua  Van  Dael  had  written  to  j\I.  Rodin,  had  fallen  sword  in 
hand, —  Djalma  had  at  length  been  restored  to  liberty.  Aban<loning 
the  continent  of  India,  and  still  accompanied  l)y  General  Simon,  who 
had  lingen^d  hard  by  the  prison  of  his  old  friend\s  son,  the  young 
Indian  came  next  t(^  Batavia,  the  birthiDlace  «:)f  his  mother,  to  collect 
the  modest  inheritance  of  his  maternal  ancestors.  And  amongst  this 
property,  so  long  despised  or  forgotten  l)y  his  father,  he  found  some 
nnportant  papers,  and  a  medal  exactly  similar  to  that  worn  by  Rose  and 
Blanche,  (leneral  8imon  was  not  more  surprised  than  pleased  at  this 
disco verv,  which  not  onlv  estal)lished  a  tie  of  kindred  between  his  wife 
and  Djalma's  mother,  but  which  also  seemed  to  promis*.'  great  advan- 
tages for  the  future.  Leaving  Djalma  at  Batavia,  to  terminate  some 
business  there,  he  had  gone  to  tlie  neighboring  island  of  Sumatra,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  vessel  that  would  make  the  passag<'  to  Europe 
directly  and  rapidly  ;  for  it  was  now  necessary  that,  cost  what  it  might, 
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the  young  Indian  jilso  should  be  at  Pans  on  th<'  13t]i  of  Fel)ruan',  1H'J2. 
Should  (lenoral  Simon  find  a  v<'ss«'l  ready  to  sail  for  Eui-opc,  he  was  to 
return  inimediatelv,  to  f<>t<'h  Djalma;  and  the  latter,  exp<<  tiij«,'  hini 
dailv,  was  now  .i^oiiii;'  to  the  pier  of  Batavia,  hojung  to  s<'<'  the  fatli«'r  of 
Ivosc  and  Blanche  arrive  by  tho  maiI-l»oat  from  Sumatia. 

A  few  words  arc  here  ueecssai'y  on  the  early  life  of  th<'  sou  c>f  Kadja- 
siny-. 

Losing  his  mother  very  young,  and  having  b<'<'n  Itroiight  up  with  rude 
simplieitv,  lie  had  a«'eompanie<l  his  father,  while  vet  a  ehild,  to  th(;  ,iii<'at 
tigei-hunts,  as  dang<'rous  as  battles;  and  in  the  first  <htwn  of  youth  he 
had  followed  him  to  the  stern  and  T>loody  war  which  he  wa<;(Ml  in  defense 
of  his  country.  Thus  living,  from  the  time  of  his  mother's  death,  in  the 
midst  of  forests  and  mountains  and  continual  comltats,  his  vigorous  and 
ingenuous  nature  had  pres<'rved  itself  pure,  and  he  well  merited  the 
uaiue  of  "The  Generous "  bestowed  on  him.  Born  a  prince,  he  was — 
which  by  no  means  follows — a  prince  indeed.  During  the  perio<lof  his 
captivity,  the  silent  <Ugmty  of  his  b<'anijg  had  o\'ci'awed  hi.s  jailers. 
Never  a  reproach,  never  a  complaint ;  a  proud  and  melancholy  ealm 
was  all  that  he  oppose<l  to  a  treatment  as  unjust  as  it  was  barbarous, 
until  he  was  restored  to  freedom. 

Having  thus  been  always  accustomed  to  the  patriarchal  or  warlike 
life  of  the  m<  )untaineers,  which  he  had  only  quitted  to  pass  a  few  months 
111  prison,  Djalma  knew  nothing,  so  to  speak,  of  civilized  society.  With- 
out its  exactly  amounting  to  a  defect,  he  certainly  carried  his  good  quali- 
ties to  their  extreme  limits.  Obstinately  faithful  to  his  pledged  word, 
devoted  to  the  death,  confiding  to  blindness,  good  almost  to  a  complete 
forgetfulness  of  himself,  he  was  inflexible  toward  ingratitude,  falselioo<l, 
or  jterfidy.  He  would  have  felt  no  compunction  to  sacrifice  a  traitor, 
l^ecause,  coiild  he  himself  have  committed  a  treason,  he  would  have 
thought  it  only  just  to  expiate  it  with  his  life  He  was,  m  a  word,  the 
man  of  natural  f<M>lings,  aljsolute  and  entire.  Such  a  man,  brought  into 
<'ontact  with  the  temperaments,  calculations,  falsehoods,  d<^c<'ptions, 
trK'ks,  restrictions,  and  liollowness  of  a  refin(Ml  so<'iety, —  such  as  Pans, 
for  example, —  would  without  doubt  form  a  very  curious  subject  f<»r 
speculation. 

We  raise  this  hypothesis  because,  since  his  journey  to  France  lia«l 
been  determined  on,  Djalma  had  one  fixed,  ardent  desire — to  be  in  Paiis. 

In  Pans — that  enchanted  city,  of  which,  even  in  Asia,  the  land  of 
eiichtiiitment,  s<  >  many  marveh  >us  tales  were  t(  )ld.  What  chiefly  inflamed 
the  fresh,  vivid  imagination  of  the  young  Indian  was  the  thought  of 
Frenchwomen — those  attractive^  Parisian  beauties,  miracles  of  eleuance 
and  grace,  who  eclipse,  he  was  informed,  e^'en  the  magnificence  of  the 
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ciii>ital  of  tli«'  i'ivilizcd  world.  Arid  at  this  vory  moment,  m  tho  lni^lit- 
lu'ss  of  that  warm  and  splendid  cvoniiii;",  surr()un<l<'d  l>y  the  intoxi<,'ation 
of  flowers  and  i>erfumes,  which  accel<Tat<'(l  the  pulses  of  his  yoiiiii;,  flt'iy 
heart,  Djahna  was  dreaming  of  tlioso  t^x«iuisite  (Tcatnres,  whom  his  faii<'> 
1ov(m1  to  <'loth«'  in  th<^  most  ideal  garl).  It  scenird  to  him  as  if,  at  the 
end  of  the  aA'enur,  m  the  midst  of  that  sheet  of  golden  li^ht,  AsliKdi  the 
trees  en<'omj>asse(l  with  tlieir  full,  ^reen  ai-eh,  he  eould  see  pass  and 
re}>ass,  white  and  svlph-like,  a  host  of  adora]>le  and  voluptuous  j^haii- 
toms,  that  threw  him  kisses  from  the  tips  of  their  rosy  finders.  rnal>le 
to  restrain  his  burning  emotions,  carrie^d  away  l>y  asti'aiige<-'nthusiasm, 
Djalma  uttered  exelamatioiis  of  joy,  dee}),  manly,  and  sonorous,  and 
made  his  vii^orous  courser  bound  under  him  in  theexeitement  of  a  mad 
delight.  Just  then  a  sunl)eam,  i)iereing  the  dark  vault  of  the  avenue, 
s]i(»ne  full  ui>on  him. 

For  several  minutes  a  man  had  been  advancing  rapidly  alonu,-  a 
}>ath  which,  at  its  termination,  intersected  the  avenue  diagonally.  He 
stopped  a  moment  in  the  shade,  looking  at  Djalma  with  astonishment. 
It  was  indeed  a  charming  sight  to  behold,  m  the  midst  of  a  dazzlini;' 
aureole  of  light  this  vouth,  so  handsome,  lustrous,  and  ardent,  elad  in 
his  white  and  flowing  vestments,  gayly  and  lightly  seated  on  his  j^roud 
black  mare,  who  covered  her  red  bridle  with  her  foam,  and  whose  L  mg 
tail  and  thick  mane  floated  on  the  evening  ]>reeze. 

But,  with  that  reaction  which  takes  })laee  in  all  human  desires, 
Djalma  soon  felt  stealing  over  him  a  sentiment  of  soft,  undefinal)le  mel- 
ancholy. He  raised  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  now  dimmed  with  moistui'e, 
and  allowed  the  reins  to  fall  on  the  miiiie  of  his  do<'ile  steed,  which, 
instantly  stopping,  stretclied  out  its  long  neck  and  turned  its  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  personage  whom  it  ci>uld  see  approaching  throu.uh 
the  Coppice. 

This  man,  Mahal  the  Smuggler,  was  di'essed  nearly  like  European 
sailors.  He  wore  jacket  and  trousers  of  white  duck,  a  broad  rt^d  sash, 
ami  a  very  low-crowned  straw  hat.  His  face  was  brown,  with  strongly 
marked  features,  and,  though  forty  years  of  age,  he  was  quite  l)eard- 
less. 

In  another  moment  Mahal  was  close  to  the  youiii;-  Indian. 

"  You  are  Prince  Djalma  ?  "  said  he,  in  not  very  good  French,  raising 
his  hand  respectfully  to  his  hat. 

"  What  would  v«>u  I "  said  the  Indian. 

"  You  are  the  son  of  Kadja-smg  ? " 

"  Once  again,  what  would  you  l " 

"  The  frien<l  of  (General  Simon  ? " 

"  General  Simon  l "  cried  Djalma. 
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"Yon  'dvo  goiD«r  to  moot  him,  as  you  liavo  ;.^')iju  e\orv  cv«*ijin^',  siur-e 
you  expect  his  ret  urn  from  Sumatra  ?  " 

"  Vcs,  but  how  do  you  know  all  this  ?"  said  the  Indian,  looking  at  the 
Smu,i;,i;ler  with  as  much  surja'ise  as  curiosity. 

"Is  he  not  to  land  at  Batavia,  to-day  (tr  t(t-morrow  ? " 

''  Are  you  s<>nt  l»y  him  '"' 

''  Perhaps,"  said  Mahal,  with  a  distrustful  air.  "  But  are  you  really 
the  son  of  Kadja-siiii;'  if" 

"  Yes,  I  tell  you — but  where  have  you  seen  (general  Simon  f " 

''If  you  are  the  son  of  Kadja-smg,"  resumed  Mahal,  continuing  t<> 
regard  Djalma  with  a  sus]»icious  eye,  *'  what  is  your  surname  ;'" 

"j\Iy  sire  was  called  the  'Fatli<'rof  the  Generous,'"  answered  the 
young  Indiaii,  as  a  shade  of  sorrow  i)assed  over  his  fine  count<.*nanc«*. 

These  words  appeart^l  in  part  to  <Mniviuce  Mahal  of  the  identity  of 
Djalma;  Init,  wishing  <loul)tless  to  be  still  more  certain,  he  resunjed; 

"  You  must  have  received,  two  days  ago,  a  letter  from  deneral  Simon, 
w^ritten  from  Sumatra  '!  " 

"  Yes;  but  why  so  many  questions  ?" 

"To  assure  myself  that  you  are  really  the  sou  of  Kadja-sing,  and  to 
execute  the  orders  I  received." 

"  From  whom  t " 

"From  (b'ueral  Simon." 

"  But  where  is  he  ? " 

"When  1  have  proof  that  you  are  Prince  Djalma,  I  will  tell  you.  I 
was  informed  that  you  would  be  mounte<l  on  a  black  mare,  with  a  red 
bridle.     But " 

"  By  the  soul  of  my  mother  !     Sp«'ak  what  you  have  to  say ! " 

"I  will  tell  you  all — if  you  can  tell  me  what  was  the  pnnted  pai>er 
contained  in  the  last  letter  that  (leneral  Simon  wrote  you  from 
Sumatra." 

"  It  was  a  cutting  from  a  French  newspaper." 

"  Did  it  annouuce  goo(l  or  bad  news  for  the  general  ? " 

"Good  news  —  for  it  related  that  during  his  absence  they  had 
acknowledged  the  last  rank  and  title  bestowed  on  him  by  the  emperor, 
as  they  had  done  for  others  of  his  brothers  in  arms,  exiled  like  liini." 

"  You  are  indeed  Prince  Djalma,"  said  the  Smuggler,  after  a  moments 
reflecti(,>n.  "I  may  s}»eak.  General  Simon  lauded  last  night  m  Java, 
but  on  a  desert  i»art  of  the  coast." 

"  On  a  desert  pai-t  ?  " 

"  Because  he  has  to  hide  himself." 

"  Hide  himself ! "  exclaimed  Djalma,  m  amazement.     "  Why  ? " 

"That  I  don't  know." 
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"  But  where  is  he  ?  **  asked  Djalma,  growing  pale  with  alarm. 

"He  is  three  leagues  hence — near  the  sea-shore  —  in  the  ruins  of 
Tchandi." 

"  Obliged  to  hide  himself  I "  repeated  Djalma,  and  his  countenance 
expressed  increasing  surprise  and  anxiety. 

"  Without  being  certain,  I  think  it  is  because  of  a  duel  he  fought  in 
Sumatra,"  said  the  Smuggler,  mysteriously. 

"  A  duel  —  with  whom  ?  ^ 

"  I  don't  know  —  I  am  not  at  all  certain  on  the  subject.  But  do  you 
know  the  ruins  of  Tchandi  ?  " 

"  Yes.'» 

"  The  general  expects  you  there;  that  is  what  he  ordered  me  to  tell  you.'* 

"  So  you  come  with  him  from  Sumatra  I " 

"  I  was  pilot  of  the  little  smuggling  coaster  that  landed  him  in  the 
night  on  a  lonely  beach.  He  knew  that  you  went  every  day  to  the  mole, 
to  wait  for  him ;  I  was  almost  sure  that  I  should  meet  you.  He  gave  me 
details  about  the  letter  you  received  from  him,  as  a  proof  that  he  had 
sent  me.  If  he  could  have  found  the  means  of  writing,  he  would  have 
written." 

"  But  he  did  not  tell  you  why  he  was  obliged  to  hide  himself  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  nothing.  Certain  words  made  me  suspect  what  I  told 
you  —  a  duel." 

Knowing  the  courage  and  temper  of  General  Simon,  Djalma  thought 
the  suspicions  of  the  Smuggler  not  unfounded.  After  a  moment's 
silence  he  said  to  him : 

"  Can  you  undertake  to  lead  home  my  horse  ?  My  dwelling  is  with- 
out the  town  —  there,  in  the  midst  of  those  trees — by  the  side  of  the 
new  mosque.  In  ascending  the  mountain  of  Tchandi,  my  horse  would 
be  in  my  way ;  I  shall  go  much  faster  on  foot." 

"  I  know  where  you  live ;  Greneral  Simon  told  me.  I  should  have  gone 
there,  if  I  had  not  met  you.    Give  me  your  horse." 

Djalma  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground,  threw  the  bridle  to  Mahal, 
unrolled  one  end  of  his  sash,  took  out  a  silk  purse  and  gave  it  to  the 
Smuggler,  saying: 

"  You  have  been  faithful  and  obedient.  Here !  —  it  is  a  trifle — but  I 
have  no  more." 

"  Kadja-sing  was  rightly  called  the  *  Father  of  the  Generous,' "  said 
the  Smuggler,  bowing  with  respect  and  gratitude.  He  took  the  road  to 
Batavia,  leading  Djalma's  horse. 

The  young  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  plunged  into  the  coppice,  and, 
walking  with  great  strides,  directed  his  course  toward  the  mountain  on 
which  were  the  ruins  of  Tchandi,  where  he  could  not  amve  before  night. 


CHAPTER    IV 


M.    JOSHUA    VAX    DA  EL 


H^ifM    JOSHUA  VAN  DAEL,  a  Dutch  merchant,  and  eoiTPspoiid- 

vli^^^B    ent  of  Kodin,  was  horn  at  Batavia,  the  (.-apital  of  the  island 

J^ljfeE    of  Java.     His   parents   had   sent   him   to  be  educat<Ml   at 

X^)T^M?[   Pondieherry,  in  a  eeleVtrated  religious  house  long  (^stal  »hshed 

in  that  place,  and  1)elongiiig  to  the  "  Society  of  Jesus."    It  was  there  that 

he  was  initiated  into  th<^  order  as  "prof(\ssor  of  the  three  vows,"  or  lay 

inem])er,  commonly  called  "  temporal  coadjutor." 

M.  Joshua  was  a  man  of  a  probity  that  passed  for  stainless ;  of  strict 
accuracy  in  business^  cold,  careful,  reserved,  and  remarkably  skillful 
and  sagacious.  His  financial  operations  were  almost  always  successful, 
for  a  protecting  power  gave  him  ever  in  time  knowledge  of  events 
which  might  advantageously  influence  his  commercial  transactions. 
The  religious  house  of  Pon<licheiTy  was  interested  in  his  affairs,  having 
charged  him  with  the  ex2»ortation  and  exchange  of  the  i>roduce  of  its 
large  possessions  m  this  colony.  Speaking  little,  hearing  much,  never 
disputing,  polite  in  the  extreme,  giving  seldom,  but  with  clioice  and 
purpose,  Joshua,  without  inspiring  sympathy,  commanded  generally 
that  cold  respect  which  is  always  paid  to  th«:'  rigid  moralist ;  for,  instea<l 
of  yielding  to  the  influence  of  lax  and  dissolute  colonial  manners,  he 
appeared  to  live  with  great  regularity,  and  his  exterior  had  something 
of  austerity  about  it  which  tended  to  overawe. 

The  following  scene  took  i»lae<'  at  Batavia,  while  Djalma  was  on  his 
way  to  the  ruins  of  Tchandi  m  the  hope  of  meeting  (Tcneral  Simon. 

]M.  Josliua  had  just  retired  into  his  private  office,  in  which  were 
many  shelves  filled  with  paper  boxes,  and  huuc  ledgers  and  casli-boxes 
lying  open  upon  desks.  The  only  window  of  this  apartment,  which  was 
on  the  ground-flo<:)r,  looked  out  upon  a  narrow,  empty  court,  and  was 
protected  externally  by  strong  iron  bars;  instead  of  glass,  it  was  fitted 
with  a  Venetian  blind,  because  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the?  climate. 
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M.  Joslma,  having  placed  upon  his  desk  a  l.ipcr  in  a  ^iass  ^^iolx', 
k)<)ked  ;it  the  clock. 

"  Half -past  nine,"  said  he.     "  Mahal  ought  soon  to  ]>♦>  jicre." 

Sayiui;-  this,  he  went  out,  passed  throui;h  an  anteehanilHir,  oi)ened 
a  second  thi<'k  door,  studde*!  with  naildn'ads,  m  tlie  Dutch  fashion, 
cautiously  eiiteriMl  the  <'()ui't  (so  as  n(»t  to  he  heard  I»v  the  jieojtL-  in  the 
house),  and  drew  hack  the  secret  ]>olt  of  a  i^ate  six  feet  hi^ii,  formi<lah!y 
,i>:ariiished  with  iron  s}>ikes.  Lea\'in,n"  this  ,<;ate  unfastened,  lie  regained 
his  office,  after  he  had  sac<'essively  and  carefully  close<l  the  two  other 
doors  hchind  him. 

M.  .losliua  next  seated  himself  at  his  desk  and  took  from  a  drawer  a 
lon.i;'  letter,  or  rather  statemeid,  <;ommenced  some  time  iM'forc,  and  con- 
tinued day  by  day.  It  is  superfluous  to  ()l)servc  that  the  letter  ali-eady 
mentioned  as  addressed  to  Rodin  was  anterior  to  the  lil>eration  of 
Djalma  and  his  arrival  at  Batavia. 

The  present  statement  was  also  addr<'ssed  to  Rodin,  and  Van  Dael 
thus  went  on  with  it : 

''  Fearing  the  return  of  <  Teneral  8imon,  of  which  I  had  been  informed 
by  interce[)ting  his  letters,  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  lia<l  succeeded 
in  being  employed  by  him  as  his  agent  here.  Ha^nng  then  read  his 
letters,  and  sent  them  on  as  if  untouched  to  Djalma,  I  felt  myself  obliged, 
from  the  pressure  of  the  cir<;umstanci's,  to  have  recourse  to  extreme 
measures — taking  care  always  to  preserve  appearances,  and  rendering 
at  the  same  time  a  signal  service  to  humanity,  which  last  reason  chiefly 
decided  me. 

"  A  new  danger  imperiouslv  commanded  these  measures.  The  steam- 
ship Ruyter  came  in  yesterday,  and  sails  to-morrow  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  She  is  to  make  the  voyage  to  Europe  /id  the  Red  8ea.  Her 
passengers  will  diseml»ark  at  Suez,  cross  the  Isthmus,  and  go  on  board 
another  vessel  at  Alexandria,  which  will  bring  them  to  France.  This 
voyage,  as  rajiid  as  it  is  dirvM-t,  will  not  take  more  than  seven  or  eight 
w<'eks.  We  are  now  at  the  end  of  Octol^er ;  PriiK-e  Djalma  might,  then, 
be  in  France  by  the  comnitmcemeiit  of  January ;  and  accordini;-  to  your 
instructions,  of  which  I  know  not  the  motive,  but  which  I  execute  with 
zeal  and  submission,  his  de])arture  must  l)e  prevented  at  all  hazards, 
because,  voii  tell  me,  some  of  the  gravest  interests  of  the  Sor/rf//  W(»uld 
l;»e  compromis<id  by  the  ariival  of  this  young  Indian  in  Paris  l)efore  the 
13tli  of  February.  Now,  if  I  succeed,  as  I  hope,  in  making  him  miss 
this  opportunity  of  the  Ruyter,  it  will  be  materially  impossible  for 
him  to  arrive  in  France  before  the  month  of  April ;  for  the  Ruyter  is 
the  only  vessel  which  makes  th<'  <lirect  passage,  the  others  taking  at  least 
four  or  five  months  to  reach  Europe. 
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"  Before  telling  you  the  means  winch  I  have  thought  nglit  to  employ 
to  detain  Prince  Djalnia,  of  tli<'  succtjss  of  winch  means  I  am  yet  uncer- 
tain, it  IS  well  that  you  should  be  ac(juainted  with  the  following  facts  : 

"  They  have  just  discovered,  ni  British  India,  a  comuniuity  whose 
memlters  call  themselves  .^Brothers  of  flic  Goo(f  TFo/7.-,'  or  ' P/Kn/sf. 
(ja)Sj''  which  signifies  simi)ly  '  Stranglers.'  These  murderers  do  not 
shed  blood,  but  strangle  their  victims — less  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
them  than  m  obedience  to  a  homicidal  vocation  and  t«>  the  laws  of  an 
inf(n'nal  divinity  named  by  them  'Bowanee.' 

"  I  cann(>t  better  give  you  an  idea  of  this  horribh'  sect  than  by  tian- 
serilang  here  some  lines  from  the  introduction  of  a  rejtort  l>y  Colonel 
Slecman,  who  has  hunted  out  this  dark  association  with  ind<'fatigablc 
zeal.  The  report  in  question  was  published  about  two  months  ago- 
Here  is  the  extract;  it  is  the  colonel  who  speaks : 

"  '  From  1822  to  lS'i-1,  when  I  was  charged  with  the  mairistracy  and  civil  administration 
of  the  distrut  of  Nersingpore,  not  a  murder,  not  the  h-ast  robbery,  was  committed  by  an 
ordinary  criminal  without  my  being  immediately  informed  of  it ;  but  if  any  one  had  come 
and  told  me  at  this  period  that  a  band  of  hereditary  assassins  by  i>rofession  lived  in  the 
village  of  Kundelie,  within  about  four  hundred  yards  <>f  my  court  <>f  justice, —  that  the 
l)eautifid  groves  of  the  village  of  i\Iundesoor,  within  a  day's  march  of  my  residence,  formed 
one  of  the  most  frightful  marts  of  assassination  in  all  India  ;  that  numerous  bands  of 
'  Brothers  of  the  Good  WorJc,''  coming  from  Hindostan  and  the  Deccan,  met  annually 
beneath  these  shades,  as  at  a  solemn  festival,  to  exercise  their  dreadful  vocation  u))on 
all  the  roads  which  cross  each  other  in  this  locality, —  I  should  have  taken  such  a  person  f <  >r 
a  madman,  or  one  who  had  been  imjjosed  upon  )>v  idle  tales.  And  yet  nothing  could  be 
truer;  hundreds  of  travelers  had  been  buried  every  year  in  the  groves  of  ^lundesoor: 
a  whole  tribe  of  assassins  lived  close  to  my  door  at  the  ^'ery  time  I  was  supreme  magi>- 
trate  of  the  province,  and  extended  their  devastations  to  the  cities  of  Poonah  and 
Hyderabad.  I  shall  never  forget  when,  to  convince  me  of  the  fact,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Stranglers,  who  had  turned  infoi'mer  against  them,  caused  thirteen  bodies  to  be  dug 
up  from  the  ground  beneath  my  tent,  aud  offered  to  produce  any  number  from  the  soil 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  '  * 

"  These  few  words  of  Colonel  Sleeman  will  give  some  idea  of  this  dread 
society,  which  has  its  laws,  duties,  customs,  opposed  to  all  other  laws, 
human  and  divine.  Devoted  to  each  other  even  to  heroism,  blindly 
ol)edi(mt  to  their  chiefs,  who  profess  themselves  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  their  dark  divinity,  regarding  as  enemies  all  who  do  not 
belong  to  them,  gaining  recruits  everywhere  by  a  frightful  system  of 
proselytism — these  apostles  of  a  religion  of  murder  g*^  preaching  tln^r 
abominable  doctrines  m  the  shade,  and  sjn'eading  their  immense  net  over 
the  whole  of  India.  Three  of  their  principal  chiefs  and  one  of  their  adepts, 

*  This  report  is  extracted  from  Count  Edward  de  Warren's  excellent  work,  "  British 
India  in  1831." 
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flying  from  th(^  determined  pursuit  of  the  English  governor-gene)  al, 
hjiving  succeeded  in  making  their  escape,  liad  arrn^cd  at  th«i  Straits  <»f 
Malacca,  at  no  great  distance  from  our  island.  A  siuuggh'r,  who  is  also 
something  of  a  pirate,  attached  to  their  association,  and  by  name  Mahal, 
took  them  on  board  his  coasting  vessel  and  brought  tliem  hither,  wln're 
they  think  themselves  for  some  time  in  safety,  as,  following  th<'  advice 
of  th<>  smuggler,  they  lie  concealed  in  a  thick  forest,  in  which  are  manv 
ruined  temples  an<Inum<'i'ous  subterranean  retreats. 

"Amongst  these  chiefs,  all  three  i-emarkal)ly  intelligent,  ther<'  is  one 
in  i>artieuhn',  namecl  Faringhea,  whitse  extraordinary  energy  and  emi- 
nent ({ualities  make  liim  (3\'ery  way  re<loul)tai)le.  He  is  of  the  mixed 
race,  half  white  and  Hindoo,  has  long  inhaltited  towns  in  whi(jh  are 
Euro]>ean  factories,  and  speaks  English  and  Frenr-h  very  well.  The 
other  two  chitifs  are  a  iK.'gro  and  a  Hindoo;  the  adept  is  a  Malay. 

"  The  smuggler,  jNIahal,  considering  that  he  could  obtain  a  large 
r</ward  by  giving  up  these  three  chiefs  and  their  adept,  came  to  me, 
knowing,  as  all  the  world  kn«  >ws,  my  intimate  relations  with  a  person 
who  has  great  int3u(^n<'e  with  our  governor.  Two  days  ago  he  offer* 'd 
me,  on  certain  conditions,  to  deliver  up  the  negro,  the  lialf-<'aste,  the 
Hindoo,  an<l  the  Malay.  These  conditions  are  —  a  consi<leiable  sum  of 
money,  and  a  free  passag(3  on  board  a  vessel  sailing  for  Em'ope  or  Amer- 
ica, in  order  to  esca)>e  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  Stranglers.  I 
joyfully  seized  the  occasion  to  hand  over  three  such  murderers  to  human 
justice,  and  I  promised  Mahal  to  arrange  matters  for  him  with  the  gov- 
ernor,— ]»ut  also  on  certain  (conditions,  innocent  m  themselves,  and  which 
concerned  Djalma.  Should  my  project  succeed,  I  will  explain  mvself 
more  at  length  ;  I  shall  soon  know  the  result,  for  I  expect  jNIahal  evei-y 
minute. 

"  But  before  I  close  these  dispat<ihes,  which  are  to  go  to-morroAv  1  )y 
the  Ruyter, —  in  which  vessel  I  have  also  engaged  a  passage  for  Mahal 
the  Smuggler,  m  the  event  of  the  success  of  my  plans, —  I  must  include 
m  parentheses  a  subject  of  some  importance.  In  my  last  letter,  in  which 
I  announced  to  vou  the  death  of  Djalma's  father  and  his  own  imprison- 
ment bv  the  Enu'hsh,  I  asked  for  some  information  as  to  the  solvenev  of 
Baron  Tnp<'aud,  banker  an<l  manufacturer  at  Paris,  who  has  also  an 
agency  at  Calcutta.  This  information  will  now  be  useless  if  what  I  have 
just  learned  should,  unfortunately,  turn  out  t(^  be  correct,  and  it  Avill  l>e 
for  you  to  act  according  to  circumstances. 

"  His  house  at  Calcutta  owes  considerable  sums  both  to  me  and  oui' 
colleague  at  Pondicherry;  and  it  is  said  that  M.  Tripeaud  has  involved 
himself  to  a  dangerous  extent  m  attempting  to  ruin,  by  oi)position,  a 
very  flourishing  establishment,  founded  some  time  ago  by  M.  Frauc^ois 
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Hardy,  an  oniinont  inannfactiiicr.  I  am  assured  that  M.  Trii)Oaiid  lias 
already  sunk  and  lost  a  larg*'  <'apital  in  tliis  enterprise.  He  has  no 
doulit  don<'  a  <;'reat  d<'al  <>f  harm  to  M.  Franeois  Hardy;  l)Ut  he  has  also, 
they  say,  seriously  eoniproniised  his  own  fortune,  and,  were  he  to  fail, 
the  effects  of  his  disaster  would  l>e  V(n*y  fatal  to  us,  secinu:  that  he  ow(-s 
a  laroje  sum  of  monev  to  me  and  to  our  friends. 

"  In  this  state  of  things  it  wouhl  be  very  desu'abhj  if,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  powerful  means  of  every  kind  at  our  <hsposal,  we  eould  eom- 
pletely  disitredit  and  brcjak  down  the  house  of  M.  Franeois  Hardy, 
already  shaken  by  M.  Tripeaud's  viohmt  opposition.  In  that  ease,  tlie 
latter  would  so<m  regain  all  he  has  lost;  the  ruin  of  his  rival  would 
insure  his  prosperitv,  and  our  demands  would  l)e  securely  covere<l. 

"  Doubtless  it  is  painful,  it  is  sad,  to  Ije  oblig<'d  to  have  recourse  to 
these  extreme  measures  only  to  get  ba<'k  our  own;  but,  in  th<'se  days, 
are  we  not  surely  justified  in  sometimes  using  the  arms  that  are  inces- 
santly turned  against  us?  If  we  are  reduced  to  such  steps  by  the 
injustice  and  wickedness  of  men,  w«^  may  console  ourselves  with  the 
retiection  that  we  only  seek  to  preserve  our  worldly  possessions  in  order 
t« )  devote  them  t(  >  the  greater  gh^rv  <  >f  ( rod ;  while,  in  the  hands  of  <  »ur 
enemies,  those  very  goods  are  the  dangerous  instruments  of  perdition 
and  scandal.  After  all,  it  is  merely  a  huml)le  proposition  that  I  submit 
to  you.  Were  it  in  my  power  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  matter,  I 
should  do  nothing  of  myself.  My  will  is  not  my  own.  It  belongs, 
w  ith  all  I  possess,  to  those  to  whom  I  have  sworn  absolute  obedience." 
Here  a  slight  noise  interrupted  ]\I.  Joshua,  and  drew  his  attention 
f  r(  >m  his  work.  H<.'  rose  abruptly  and  went  straight  to  the  window.  Three 
gentle  taps  were  given  on  tlie  outside  of  one  of  the  slats  <.>f  the  blind. 

"  Is  it  you,  Malial  f "  asked  M.  Joshua,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  It  is  I,"  was  answered  from  without,  also  m  a  low  tone. 

"  And  the  Malay  t  " 

"  He  has  succeeded." 

"Really!"  cried  M.  Joshua,  with  an  expression  of  great  satisfaction; 
''  are  you  sure  of  it  t " 

"  Quite  sure;  there  is  no  devil  more  clever  and  intrepid." 

''  And  Djabna  ?  " 

"The  ])arts  of  the  letter  which  I  (juoted  convinced  him  that  I  came 
from  (leiieral  8imon,  and  that  he  would  find  him  at  the  ruins  of 
Tchandi." 

"  Therefore,  at  this  moment " 

"  Djalma  goes  to  the  rums,  where  he  will  encounter  the  black,  th<' 
half -blood,  and  the  Indian.  It  is  there  they  have  appointed  to  meet 
the  Malay,  who  tattooed  the  prince  during  his  sleep." 
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*'  Have  you  iMicn  to  cxainiiK'  the  subtrrraneoiis  pussa.uv  •'  " 
"  I  w«nit  there  yostcrday.     Oik'  of  the  stones  of  tljc  iM'dostal  ot  the 
statue  turns  upon  itself;  the  stairs  are  large ;  it  will  do." 


"  And  the  tliree  chiefs  have  no  suspicion  ?" 

''N(»u<'.    I  saw  them  in  tlie  mornmt^-;  and  this  evenuig  the  Malav 
came  to  tell  me  all  before  he  went  to  join  them  at  tlie  rums  of  Tchandi, 
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for  he  had  remained  liiddcii  amouji,'  tho  huslics,  not  daring  to  go  th<'i<i 
in  the  day-time" 

"  Mahal,  if  you  luivo  told  the  truth,  and  if  all  sucM^ced,  your  pardon  and 
ample  reward  are  assured  to  you.  Your  berth  has  b(!en  taken  on  l»oard 
the  Ruyter;  you  ^^\\\  sail  to-morrow;  you  will  thus  l)e  safe  fioni  the 
inalico  of  the  Stran  idlers,  who  would  follow  you  hitherto  revrai^e  the 
deatli  (»f  their  chiefs,  Providence  liaving  chosen  you  to  deliver  tliose 
thr<'<'  great  criminals  to  justice.  Heaven  will  })less  yon  !  (lo,  and  wait 
for  me  at  the  door  of  the  governor's  house;  I  will  introduce  you.  The 
matter  is  so  important  that  I  d<>  not  hesitate  t<>  distm'lj  him  thus  late 
111  the  night,     do  <|uickly !     I  will  follow  on  my  side" 

The  steps  of  ]\rahal  were  distinctly  audible  as  he  withdrew  precip- 
itately, and  then  silence  reigned  once  more  m  the  house. 

Joshua  retui'iied  to  his  desk  and  hastily  added  the^-e  words  to  the 
<lispatch,  which  he  had  before  commenced: 

"Whatever  may  now  lia]»p<'n,  it  will  l)e  impossible  for  D,]alma  to 
leave  Batavia  at  present.  You  may  rest  quite  satisfied;  he  will  not  be 
at  Pans  l>y  the  liUh  of  next  Felmraiy.  As  I  foresaw,  I  shall  have  to 
lie  up  all  night.  I  am  just  going  to  the  governor's.  To-moiTow  I  will 
add  a  f»/w  lines  to  this  long  statement,  which  the  steamship  Ruyter 
will  convev  to  Europe." 

Having  locked  up  his  papers,  Joshua  rang  the  bell  loudly,  and,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  his  servants,  not  accustomed  to  see  him  leave 
home  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  went  in  all  haste  to  the  residence  of 
the  goveriirtr  (tf  the  island. 

We  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  ruins  <»f  Tchandi. 


(^HAI^TER   V 


THE    KUIXS    OF    TCHAXDI 


O  tlio  storm  ill  tlie  middL'  of  the  day,  the  approadi  of 
wliieli  s(»  well  stn'v«Ml  th^'  Straii,i;l('r's  designs  ii|»on  Djnlma, 
has  succeeded  a  calm  and  serene  mght.  The  disk  of  the  moon 
rises  slowlj^  behind  a  mass  of  lofty  ruins  situate  on  a  hill,  in 
the  midst  of  a  thick  woods,  about  three  leagues  from  Batavia.  Long 
ranges  of  stone,  high  walls  of  briek  fretted  away  by  time,  i>ortico<-s  cov- 
ered with  parasitical  vegetation,  stand  out  boldly  from  the  sheet  of  silver 
light  which  blends  th«^  horizon  with  the  limpid  V>lue  of  the  h»n\vens. 
Some  rays  of  the  moon,  gliding  through  the  opening  on  oii<'  of  tliose 
l»ortieocs,  fall  upon  two  colossal  statues  at  the  foot  of  an  immense  stair- 
cas(^,  the  loose  stones  of  which  are  almost  entirely  concealed  by  grass, 
moss,  and  brambles. 

The  fragments  of  on«^  of  these  statues,  Ijroken  in  the  middle,  lie 
strewed  upon  the  ground;  the  other,  which  remains  whole  and  standing, 
is  frightful  to  l)ehold.  It  represents  a  man  of  gigantic  proportions,  with 
a  h*'ad  three  fe'et  high.  The  expression  of  the  countenan(;e  is  ferocious. 
Eyes  of  brilliant  slaty  black  are  set  l^eneath  gray  brows ;  the  large,  deep 
mouth  gapes  immoderately,  and  reptiles  have  made  their  nests  between 
the  lips  of  stone ;  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  hideous  swarm  is  tln're 
chmly  visible.  A  broad  gu'dle  adorned  with  symbolic  ornaments 
encircles  the  body  of  this  statue  and  fastens  a  long  sword  to  its  right  side. 
The  giant  has  four  extended  arms,  and  m  his  great  hands  he  bears  an 
<'lephant's  head,  a  twiste<l  serp«'nt,  a  human  skull,  and  a  l)ir<l  resem- 
l)ling  a  heron.  The  moon,  shedding  her  light  on  the  profile  of  this 
statue,  serves  to  augment  the  weirdness  of  its  aspect. 

Here  and  there,  inclosed  in  the  half-crumbling  walls  of  luick,  are 
fragments  of  stone  bas-reliefs,  verv  boldlv  cut.  One  of  those  in  the 
])est  ])reservation  represents  a  man  with  the  head  of  an  elephant  and 
th<'  wings  of  a  bat,  devouring  a  child.  Nothing  can  lie  more  gloc>my 
than  these  ruins,  buried  amidst  thick  trees  of  a  dark  green,  covered 
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with  frightful  emblems,  and  seen  by  the  moonlight  in  the  midst  of  the 
deep  silence  of  night. 

Against  one  of  the  walls  of  this  ancient  temple,  dedicated  to  some 
mysterious  and  bloody  Javanese  divinity,  leans  a  kind  of  hut,  rudely 
constructed  of  fragments  of  brick  and  stone.  The  door,  made  of 
woven  rushes,  is  open,  and  a  red  light  streams  from  it,  which  throws 
its  rays  on  the  tall  grass  that  covers  the  ground.  Three  men  are  assem- 
bled in  this  hovel  around  a  clay  lamp,  with  a  wick  of  cocoa-nut  fiber 
steeped  in  palm-oil. 

The  first  of  these  three,  about  forty  years  of  age,  is  poorly  clad  in 
the  European  fashion.  His  pale,  almost  white,  complexion  announces 
that  he  belongs  to  the  mixed  race,  being  the  offspring  of  a  white  father 
and  Indian  mother. 

The  second  is  a  robust  African  negro,  with  thick  lips,  vigorous  shoul- 
ders, and  lank  legs.  His  woolly  hair  is  beginning  to  turn  gray ;  he  is 
covered  with  rags,  and  stands  close  beside  the  Indian. 

The  third  personage  is  asleep,  and  stretched  on  a  mat  in  the  corner 
of  the  hovel. 

These  three  men  are  the  three  chiefs  of  the  Stranglers  who,  obUged 
to  fly  from  the  continent  of  India,  have  taken  refuge  in  Java  under  the 
guidance  of  Mahal  the  Smuggler. 

"  The  Malay  does  not  return,'^  said  the  half-blood,  named  Faringhea, 
the  most  redoubtable  chief  of  this  homicidal  sect.  "  In  executing  our 
orders,  he  has  perhaps  been  kiUed  by  Djalma." 

"  The  storm  of  this  morning  brought  every  reptile  out  of  the  earth," 
said  the  negro.  "  The  Malay  must  have  been  bitten,  and  his  body  ere 
now  a  nest  of  serpents." 

"  To  serve  the  good  work^"  proceeded  Faringhea,  with  a  gloomy  air, 
"  one  must  know  how  to  brave  death." 
"  And  to  inflict  it,"  added  the  negro. 

A  stifled  cry,  followed  by  some  inarticulate  words,  here  drew  the 
attention  of  these  two  men,  who  hastily  turned  their  heads  in  the 
direction  of  the  sleeper. 

This  latter  was  thirty  years  old  at  most.  His  beardless  face,  of  a 
bright  copper  color,  his  robe  of  coarse  stuff,  his  turban  striped  brown 
and  yellow,  showed  that  he  belonged  to  the  pure  Hindoo  race.  His 
sleep  appeared' agitated  by  some  painful  vision;  an  abundant  sweat 
streamed  over  his  countenance,  contracted  by  terror ;  he  spoke  in  his 
dream,  but  his  words  were  brief  and  broken,  and  accompanied  with 
convulsive  starts. 

"Again  that  dream!"  said  Faringhea  to  the  negro.  "Always  the 
remembrance  of  that  man." 
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"What  man?" 

"Do  you  not  remember  how,  five  yoars  ago,  that  sava^o  dAowl 
Kennedy,  the  butrher  of  the  In<liaijs,  <'ani<'  to  th<'  banks  of  the  (lanycs 
to  hunt  the  tipT,  with  twenty  hov.ses,  four  elejihants,  and  fifty  servants :'" 

"  Yes,  yes,''  said  the  neuro;  "and  wo  thiee,  lumters  of  men,  made  a 
better  day's  sport  than  he  did.  Kennedy,  his  liorses,  his  elephants,  and 
his  nmuerons  servants  did  not  <;-et  their  ti,i>:er;  but  we  uot  ours,"  Ik- 
added,  with  gnm  irony.  "Yes;  Kenn<'(ly,  that  ti.^-er  with  a  human 
fa<*e,  fell  into  our  anibusli,  and  tlie  brothers  of  the  (/oo<l  irork  otf<'red  u]> 
their  fine  prey  to  our  god<less  Bowanee." 

"If  you  remember,  it  was  just  at  the  moment  when  we  gave  the 
last  tug  to  the  cord  round  Kenne(ly's  neck  that  we  perceived  on  a 
sudden  a  traveler  close  at  hand.  He  had  seen  us,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  away  with  him.  Now,  smee  that  time,"  ad<le<l  Faringhea, 
''the  remembrance  of  the  murder  of  that  man  pursues  our  brother  m 
his  dreams,"  and  he  i»ointed  to  the  sleeping  Indian. 

"  .\.nd  even  when  he  is  awake,"  said  the  negro,  looking  at  Faringhea 
with  a  significant  aii\ 

"  Listen ! "  said  the  other,  again  pointing  to  the  Indian,  who,  in  the 
agitatnm  of  his  dream,  recommenc'cd  talking  in  aV)rupt  sentences; 
"  listen !  he  is  repeating  the  answers  of  the  traveler  when  we  told  him 
he  must  die  or  serve  with  us  on  Thuggee.  His  mind  is  still  imiDressed  — 
deeply  impressed  —  with  those  words." 

And,  in  fact,  the  Indian  repeated  aloud  m  his  sleep  a  sort  of  mysteri- 
ous dialogue,  of  which  he  himself  supi^lied  both  questions  and  answers. 

"  '  Traveler,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  broken  by  sudden  pauses,  '  why  that 
black  mark  on  your  forehead,  stretching  from  one  temple  to  the  other  * 
It  is  a  mark  of  doom,  and  your  look  is  sad  as  death.  Have  you  been  a 
victim  t  Come  with  us ;  Bowanee  will  avenge  you.  Y^oii  have  suf- 
fered?'— *  Frv,  I  hare  (frcafhf  suffert'd.^ — 'For  a  long  time  V — ^  Ycs^for  a 
rcn/  Joufi  f'nne.'' — 'You  suffer  even  now  ?'  —  ''Yes,  even  kow.'' — 'What  do 
you  reserve  for  those  who  injure  you?' — ''  Mij  pit  if.'' — 'Will  you  not 
render  blow  for  blow?' — 'i  inll  return  lore  for  Jiafe.' — 'Who  are  3^011, 
then,  that  render  good  for  evil?' — ^  I  am  one  who  lores,  and  suffers, 
and  forfitres.^'''' 

"Brother,  do  you  hear?"  said  the  negro  to  Faringhea.  "He  has  not 
forgotten  the  words  of  the  traveler  before  his  death." 

"  The  vision  follows  him.  Listen !  he  will  speak  again.  How  pale  he 
is ! "     Still  under  the  influence  of  his  dream,  the  Indian  continued : 

"' Traveller,  we  are  three;  we  arc  brave;  we  have  vour  life  in  our 
hands — you  have  seen  11s  saciifice  to  the  pood  tvorl.  Be  one  of  us,  or 
die — die — die  !     Oh,  that  look !    Not  thus — do  not  look  at  me  thus ! '" 
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As  ho  littered  these  hist  words,  the  Indian  made  a  sudden  djovc- 
meiit  as  if  to  keep  off  some  approaching  object,  and  awoke  with  a  start. 
Then,  passing  his  hand  ov(3r  his  moist  forehead,  ho  looked  round  him 
with  a  bowildorod  eye. 

"What!  again  this  dream,  brother  ?"  said  Faringhea.  "Fora))old 
hunter  of  mon,  you  have  a  weak  head.  Luckily  you  have  a  strong  heart 
and  arm." 

The  other  remaiiKMl  a  moment  silent,  his  face  Iniried  in  his  hands ; 
then  ho  replied : 

"  It  is  long  since  I  last  droaine*!  of  that  traveler." 

"  Is  he  not  dead ! "  said  Faringhea,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  Did 
you  not  yourself  throw  the  cord  ai'oiind  his  neck  I " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Indian,  shuddering. 

"  Did  we  not  dig  his  grave  by  the  side  of  Colonel  Kennedy's  .'  Did 
we  not  1)ury  him  with  the  English  butcher,  under  the  sand  and  tli<' 
rushes  ? "  said  the  negro. 

"Yes,  we  dug  his  grave,"  said  the  Indian,  trembling;  "and  yet,  only 
a  year  ago,  I  was  seated  one  ev(*ning  at  the  gate  <  >f  Boml  >ay,  waiting  for 
one  of  our  br<  )thers.  The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  pagoda,  to  th«' 
right  of  the  little  hill.  The  scene  is  all  before  me  now.  I  was  seated 
under  a  fig-tree,  when  I  heard  a  slow,  firm,  even  .ste]),  and  as  I  tm'ned 
round  my  head  I  saw  him — coming  out  of  the  town." 

"  A  ^asion,"  said  the  negro;  "always  the  same  vision  !" 

"A  \dsion,"  added  Faringhea,  "or  a  vague  resemblance." 

"  I  knew  him  ])y  the  black  mark  on  his  forehead ;  it  was  none  but  lie. 
I  remained  motionless  with  fear,  gazing  at  him  with  eyes  aghast  He 
stopped,  bending  upon  me  his  calm,  sad  look.  In  spite  of  myself  I  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  '  It  is  he ! ' — '  l^rs,'  he  replied,  in  his  gentle  voice, '  it 
(s  L  Since  all  uhoni  thou  kilkst  mnsf  i/cccls  lice  ((</a in, ^ and  he  pointed  to 
heaven  as  he  spoke,  '  irht/  shoiddsf  thou  kiU  ^  Hear  nic  !  I  hare  jic^f 
come  from  Jura.  I  am  (/o/iif/  to  the  other  end  of  the  irorld,  to  a  count  ri/  of 
nercr-mclt'infi  snon: ;  but,  here  or  there,  ok  plains  of  fire  or  plan/s  ef  ice,  I 
shall  stdl  he  the  same.  Even  so  fs  it  wdh  the  souls  (d^  those  who  fdl  hcncath 
thij  lasso.  In  tliis  world  or  up  ahore,  in  this  f/arh  or  ni  a)u>ther,  the  soul 
must  stdl  he  a  soul;  thou  canst  not  smde  it.  Whi/,  then,  kdl  f — ami 
shaking  his  head  sorrowfully,  he  went  on  his  way,  walking  slowly,  with 
<lowncast  eyes.  He  ascended  the  hill  of  the  pagoda.  I  watched  him  as 
he  wH'ut,  without  being  able  to  move.  At  the  moment  the  sun  set  he  was 
standing  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  his  tall  figure  thrown  out  against  the 
sky ;  and  so  he  disa])poared.  Oh !  it  was  he  ! "  added  the  Indian  with  a 
shudder,  after  a  long  |»ause ;  "  it  was  none  but  he." 

In  this  story  the  Indian  had  never  varied,  though  he  had  often  enter- 
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tamed  his  companions  with  the  same  mystci-ious  adventm*e.  This  pcr- 
sistouey  on  his  part  had  the  effect  of  shakiii<;'  their  iii(;r<'dulity,  or  at 
least  of  iudiiciiijj^  them  to  seek  some  natural  cause  for  this  apparently 
superhuman  event. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Farmghea,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "the  knot 
roun<]  the  travel* a-'s  neck  got  jammed,  and  some  breath  was  left  him; 
the  air  may  have  penetrated  tlie  ruslies  with  which  we  covered  his  grave, 
and  so  life  hav«'  returned  to  him." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  Indian,  shaking  his  head  ;  "this  man  is  not  of  our 
race." 

"  Explain." 

"  Now  I  know  it ! " 

"  What  <]( )  you  know  t " 

"  Listen ! "  said  the  Indian,  in  a  solemn  voice.  "  The  number  of  vic- 
tims that  the  childi'en  of  Bowanec  have  sacrificed  since  the  c<>mmence- 
meiit  of  ages  is  nothing  compaivd  to  tlie  immense  heap  of  dead  and 
dying  whom  this  terrible  traveler  leaves  behind  him  in  his  murd<'rous 
march." 

''  H(^  I "  cried  the  negro  and  Farmghea. 

"  Yes,  he  ,'"  repeated  the  Hin<loo,  with  a  convinced  accent  that  mad<^ 
its  impression  upon  his  companions.  "  Hear  me  and  tremljle  !  ^Vhen 
I  met  this  traveh'r  at  the  gates  of  Bombay  he  came  from  Java,  and  was 
going  toward  the  north,  he  said.  The  very  next  (hiy  the  town  was  a 
prey  to  the  cholera,  and  we  learned  some  time  after  that  this  plague  had 
first  l>roken  out  here,  in  Java." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  th(^  negro. 

"  Hear  me  still  further  ! "  resumed  the  other.  "  '  I  am  going  toward 
the  north,  to  a  country  of  eternal  snow,'  said  the  traveler  to  me.  The 
cholera  also  went  toward  the  north,  passing  through  Muscat,  Ispahan, 
Tauris,  Tiflis,  till  it  overwhelmed  Siberia." 

"  True,"  said  Faringhea,  becoming  thoughtful. 

"  And  the  cholera,"  resume<l  the  Indian,  "  only  traveled  its  five  or  six 
leagues  a  day  —  a  man's  tramp;  never  appeared  m  two  i)la<'es  at  once, 
but  swept  on  slowly,  steadily, —  even  as  a  man  ]>roceeds." 

At  the  mention  of  this  strange  coincidence  the  Hindoo's  companions 
look(xl  at  each  other  in  amazement.  After  a  silence  of  some  minutes  the 
a we-struck  negro  sai<I  to  the  last  speaker : 

"  So  you  think  that  this  man " 

"  I  think  that  this  man  whom  we  killed,  restored  to  lite  by  some  infer- 
nal divinity,  has  l>een  commissioned  to  bear  this  terrible  scourge  over 
the  earth,  and  to  scatter  r<^und  his  steps  that  d<\ith  from  which  he  is  him- 
self secure.    Remember  !  "  a<ld*Ml  the  Indian,  with  gloomy  enthusiasm, 
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"this  uAvt'ul  wavt'aror  passtMl  thr<ni«;]i  Java;  the  <'liol<'ra  wast<Ml  Java. 
JL'  ])ass«'<l  through  Bombay;  tlie  f'holora  wast<i(l  Boj)i]>ay.  H<'  w<'Jit 
toward  the  north;  the  t^hoh'ra  wastcil  th«'  north/' 

So  sayiiijj;-,  the  Indian  tr\\  into  a  profound  rcvcri**.  Th<'  n^M^ro  and 
Fannghca  \v<nv  s<'ized  witli  ;L;ioom}'  astonishment. 

"^Phc  Indian  spoke  th<^  truth  as  to  tlie  mysterious  niar<'h  (still  unex- 
plaiiKMl)  of  that  fearful  mahxly,  which  has  never  l)een  kn<'»wn  to  ti-avel 
mor<'  than  five  or  six  leagues  a  day  or  to  appear  simiiltanoouslv  in  tw<» 
sjKtts.  Nothiui;'  ean  he  more  <'urious  than  to  trace  out,  on  th<' maps  pre- 
pared  at  the  p<M-iod  in  (pK'stion,  th<^  slow,  progressive  <M>urse  of  this 
traveling  pestilence,  whi<'h  offers  to  the  astonished  eye  all  the  ea]>riei<»u> 
incKh'uts  of  a  tourist's  journey  —  passing'  this  wav  ratlier  than  that; 
seleetin*;'  provinecs  in  a  country,  tow'iis  in  a  [)rovinee,  one  quarter  in  a 
town,  <me  street  in  a  ({uarter,  one  house  in  a  str<'et, —  having  its  place  of 
resKh'iiee  and  I'epose,  and  then  continuing  its  slow,  mysterious,  fear- 
inspiring  inarcdi. 

The  words  of  the  Hindoo,  by  drawing  attention  to  these  fb-eadful 
(M-ceiitricities,  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  iiegi'o 
and  Faringhea  —  wild  natures,  brought  by  horrible  doctrines  to  the 
monomania  of  murder. 

Yes, —  for  this  also  is  an  established  fact, —  there  have  been  in  India 
members  of  an  abominal>le  community  who  killed  without  motive,  with- 
out passion ;  killed  for  the  sake  of  killing,  for  the  pleasure  of  mui'der,  to 
substitute  death  for  life, —  fo  make  of  a  bring  man  a  cnrjtsr,  as  they  have 
themselves  declared  in  one  of  their  examinations. 

The  mind  loses  itself  m  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  causes  of  these 
monsti'ous  phenomena.  By  what  incredible  series  of  events  have 
men  been  induced  to  devote  themselves  to  this  priesthood  of  destruc- 
tion ? 

Without  doul>t,  such  a  religion  could  only  flourish  in  countries 
given  up,  like  India,  to  the  m<^st  atrocious  slavery,  and  to  the  most  mer- 
ciless iniquity  of  man  to  man.  Such  a  creed!  —  is  it  not  the  hate  <»f 
exasperated  humanity  wound  up  to  its  highest  pitch  V>y  oi:)press]<>n  ? 
May  not  this  homicidal  sect,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of  au(^s. 
have  l>een  perpetuate<l  m  these  regions  as  the  only  |>ossil>le  protest  of 
slavery  against  des])otism  1  May  not  an  inscrutal)le  ^visdom  ha^'e  here 
made  Pliansegars,  even  as  are  made  tigers  and  serpents  t  AVhatisniost 
remarkal)le  in  this  a^yfuX  sect  is  the  mysterious  bond  which,  uniting  its 
memlx^rs  amongst  themselves,  separates  them  from  all  other  men.  They 
have  laws  and  customs  of  their  own ;  they  su]»port  and  help  each  oth«'r ; 
l)ut  for  them  there  is  neither  country  nor  family;  they  owe  no  allegianee 
save  to  a  dark,  invisible  power,  whose  decrees  thcyobey  with  blind  sub- 
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mission,  and  in  whose  name  they  spread  themselves  abroad,  to  make 
corpses,  according  to  their  own  savage  expression. 


For  some  moments  the  three  Stranglers  had  maintained  a  profound' 
silence. 

Outside  the  hut  the  moon  continued  to  throw  great  masses  of  white 
radiance  and  tall  bluish  shadows  over  the  imposing  fabric  of  the  ruins. 
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The  stars  si^aikled  in  tlio  heavens.  Frcnu  time  to  tiin*'  a  faint  breeze 
rustled  through  the  thiek  and  varnished  leaves  of  the*  bananas  and  tlie 
pahns. 

The  pedestal  of  the  gigantic  statue  wliieh,  still  «'ntu-e,  stf>od  r>n  th«' 
left  side  of  the  portico,  ]•(^xt(Ml  upon  large  flag-stones  half  hidden  with 
brambles. 

Suddenly  one  of  these  stones  appeared  to  fall  in,  and  from  the  aper- 
ture, which  thus  formed  itself  without  noise,  a  man  dressed  in  uniform 
half  protruded  his  l)0<:ly,  looked  carefully  around  him,  and  listened. 

Seeing  the  rays  of  the  lamp,  which  lighted  tlie  interior  of  tlH' hovel, 
treml>le  ui)on  the  tall  grass,  he  turned  round  to  make  a  signal,  and  soon, 
a<'Companie<l  by  two  other  soldiers,  he  ascended  with  the  greatest  silence 
and  precaution  the  last  steps  of  the  subterranean  staircase,  and  went 
gliding  ani(»ngst  th<'  ruins. 

For  a  few  moments  their  moving  shadows  were  thrown  upon  the 
moonlit  ground;  then  they  disappeared  l)ehind  some  fragments  of  Ijroken 
wall. 

At  the  instant  when  the  large  stone  resumed  its  place  and  level,  the 
heads  of  many  other  soldiers  might  have  been  seen  lying  close  in  the 
excavation. 

The  half-<:'aste,  the  Indian,  and  the  negro,  still  seated  thoughtfully 
in  the  hut,  did  not  iJercen^e  what  was  passing. 


(^HAPTER   VI 


THE     AMliUSCADE 


HE  half-blood  F.irnighea,  wishing  doubtL-ss  to  escape  fiom 
the  dark  thoughts  which  the  words  of  the  Indian  on  th*.* 
mysterious  course  of  the  cholera  had  raised  withm  him, 
abruptly  changed  the  subject  of  conversation.  His  eye 
shone  with  lurid  fire,  and  his  countenance  took  an  expression  of  savage^ 
enthusiasm,  as  he  cried : 

''  Bowanee  will  always  watch  over  us  intrei>id  hunters  of  men  !  (\  tm*- 
age,  brothers,  courage!  The  world  is  large;  our  prey  is  everywhere. 
The  English  may  force  us  to  cpiit  India — three  chiefs  of  the  t/ooil  ivork; 
but  what  matter?  We  leave  there  our  brethren,  secrrt,  numerous, 
and  terrible  as  Ijlack  scorpions,  whose  presence  is  only  known  by  their 
mortal  sting.  Exile  will  widen  our  domains.  Brother,  you  shall  have 
America!"  said  he  to  the  Hindoo,  with  an  inspired  air.  "Brother, 
vou  shall  ha^'e  Africa ! "  said  he  to  the  negro.  "  Brothers,  I  ^Y\\\  take 
Europe !  Wherever  men  are  to  l)e  found,  there  must  l)e  opi>rcssors  and 
victims.  Wherever  there  are  victims,  there  must  be  hearts  sw(  )llen  with 
hate.  It  is  for  us  to  inflame  that  hate  with  all  the  ardor  of  vengeance ! 
It  is  for  us,  servants  of  Bowanee,  to  draw  toward  us,  by  seducing 
wiles,  all  whose  zeal,  courage,  and  audaeitv  may  1)e  useful  to  the  cause. 
Let  us  rival  each  other  in  devotion  and  sacrifices;  let  us  lend  each 
other  strength,  help,  support !  That  all  who  are  not  with  us  may  1  )e 
our  prey,  let  us  stand  alone  in  the  midst  of  all,  against  all,  and  in  spite 
of  all.  For  us,  there  must  be  neither  country  nor  family.  Our  family 
IS  composed  of  our  brethren ;  our  country  is  the  world." 

This  kind  of  savage  eloquence  made  a  deep  impressi<»n  on  the  negro 
and  the  Indian,  over  whom  Faringhea  generally  ex<'rcised  consideral)le 
influence,  his  intellectual  }>owers  Ix'ing  verv  superior  to  theirs,  though 
they  were  themselves  two  of  the  most  eminent  chiefs  of  this  bloody 
association. 
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*'  Yi's,  you  aro  right,  hrotlKT!"  (mmcmI  the  Iii<liaii,  sharinj^  tho  (tiitJmsi- 
asm  of  Faiinj2,h('a;  ''the  world  is  ours.  Even  licrc,  m  Java,  l<'t  us  leav«* 
soiiK'  traco  of  our  passage.  Before  Ave  (lopart,  let  us  establisli  tlie //oor/ 
irorh  in  this  island;  it  will  iiicreas*'  quickly,  for  here  also  is  great  mis- 
ery, and  tho  I)ut<'h  are  rapacious  as  the  En*;"lish.  Brotlier,  I  liave  seen  in 
the  marshy  iK-e-fields  of  this  island,  always  fatal  to  those  who  cultivate 
them,  men  whom  absolute  want  foiced  to  th(3  d<'adlv  task.  They  were 
livid  as  corpses.  8omc  of  them,  worn  out  with  sickness,  fatigue,  and 
hunger,  f«'ll,  never  to  rise  again.  Broth<M-s,  the  f/ood  ivork  will  prosjter  in 
this  count rv  !  " 

"  The  other  eveniiii;-,''  ^^dd  the  lialf-easte,  "I  was  on  the  hanks  of  the 
lake,  behind  a  rock.  A  youni;'  woman  <ame  th<'re.  A  few  ra.i;s  har<]ly 
covered  her  lean  and  sun-seorched  body.  In  her  arms  she  held  a  little 
child,  Avhieh  she  pressed  weepini;-  to  li<'r  milkless  breast.  Sh<'  kissed  it 
three  times  and  said  to  it,  *  You,  at  least,  shall  n<»t  be  so  unhaj>py  as 
your  father,'  and  she  thr<'W  it  into  the  lake.  It  utter<'<l  one  wail  and  dis- 
ap]^ear<'d.  On  this  erv,  the  alligators,  hidden  amongst  the  ree.ds,  leaped 
joyfully  into  the  wat«n*.  There  are  motluMs  here  who  kill  their  chikh'eii 
out  of  pity.     Brothers,  the  //oor?  irork  will  prosper  in  this  country  ' " 

"  This  mornin.i;',"  said  the  negro,  "while  they  tore  the  flesh  of  one  of 
his  l>lack  slaves  with  whips,  a  withered  old  merchant  of  Batavia  left  his 
country-house  to  come  to  the  town.  Lolling  in  his  palanquin,  he  received 
with  languid  indolence  the  sad  caresses  of  two  of  those  girls  whom  he 
had  bought,  to  peo23le  his  harem,  from  parents  too  poor  to  give  them 
food.  The  palanquin  which  held  this  little  old  man  and  the  girls  was 
carried  by  twelve  young  and  rol>ust  men.  There  are  here,  you  S(^e, 
mothers  who  in  their  misery  sell  their  own  <laughters,  slaves  that  are 
scourged,  men  that  carry  other  men  like  beasts  of  burden.  Brothers, 
the  (food  icoi  /.  will  prosper  in  this  country  ! " 

"  Yes,  in  this  country — and  in  every  land  of  oppression,  distress,  coi-- 
ruption,  and  slavery  !  " 

"Could  we  but  induce  Djalma  to  join  us,  as  Mahal  the  Smuggler 
advised,"  said  the  Indian,  "  our  voyage  to  Java  would  <loubly  profit  us ; 
for  We  should  then  number  among  our  band  this  brave  and  enterprising 
y<  )uth,  wh( )  has  s<  >  many  m<:)ti\'es  to  hate  mankind." 

"  He  will  soon  l)e  here;  let  us  envenom  his  resentments." 

"  Kemind  him  of  his  father's  death ! " 

"  Of  the  massacre  of  his  peopl«,' ' " 

"  His  own  captivity  ! " 

"  Only  let  hatred  inflame  his  heart,  and  he  will  l»e  ours.'' 
The  negro,  who  had  remained  for  some  time  lost  in  thought,  said, 
suddenly : 
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''  BrotlK^is,  suppose  iMahal  thr  Siiiii^,i;'ler  \v«m-<^  to  Ix'trny  us  ?" 

''  H<' :'"  (M'icd  tlic  Hindoo,  almost  with  iinliu;riatioii.  "He  ^av*'  us  ai) 
asylum  on  board  his  Itai'k;  ho  s(>our<;d  our  flight  from  the  <'oiitiu<'nt;  h<^ 
is  agaui  to  take  us  with  liim  to  Bombay,  wlicre  we  shall  fiu<l  vessels  for 
America,  Euro^x',  Afi-ica." 

''  What  interest  wouhl  Malial  hav<'  to  l)etray  us  ?"  said  I^''arini;hea. 

"  Nothin.u;  eould  s-.ive  him  from  th(^  veni;'eanee  of  the  sons  of  Howanee, 
and  that  lie  knows." 

"Well,"  said  the  black,  "he  proims(,'d  to  ^''^  Djalnia  to  eonie  hither 
this  eveiiiiii;- ;  and,  oiiee  ainon,ii,st  us,  he  must  needs  be  our  own." 

"  Was  it  not  the  Smuggler  who  told  us  to  order  the  Malay  to  enter 
the  ajoupa  of  Djalma,  to  sui-i)rise  him  «lurin,i;'  his  sleep,  and  instead  of 
killing  him,  as  he  might  have  done,  to  trace  the  name  of  Bowanee  upon 
his  arm  t  Djalma  will  thus  learn  to  judge  of  the  resolution,  the  cun- 
ning and  obedience  of  our  brethren,  and  he  will  understand  what  he 
has  t<  >  hope  or  fear  from  such  m<*ii.  Be  it  through  admirati<m  or  through 
terror,  he  must  become  one  of  us." 

"But  if  he  refuse  to  join  us,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  he  has  to 
hate  mankind  I " 

"  Then  Bowanee  will  decide  his  fate,"  sjud  Faringhea,  with  a  gloomy 
look.     "  I  have  my  plan." 

"  But  will  the  Malay  succeed  in  surprising  Djalma  during  his  sleep  ?" 
sai<l  the  negro. 

"  There  is  none  bolder,  more  agile,  more  dexterous  than  the  Malay," 
said  Faringhea.  "  He  once  had  the  daring  to  surprise  in  her  den  a  black 
panther,  as  she  suckled  her  cub.  He  killed  the  dam  and  took  away  the 
young  one,  which  he  afterward  sold  to  some  European  ship's  captain." 

"The  Malay  has  succeeded!"  exclaimed  the  Indian,  listening-  to  a 
singular  kind  of  hoot  which  sounded  through  the  profound  silein.'e  of 
the  night  and  of  the  woods. 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  scream  of  the  vulture  seizing  its  f>rey,"  said  the 
negro,  listening  in  his  turn;  "it  is  also  the  signal  of  our  br<'thren 
after  they  have  seized  their  prey." 

In  a  tew  minutes  the  ^lalay  appearecl  at  the  dooi-  of  the  hut.  He 
had  wound  around  him  a  l)road  length  of  cotton,  adorned  with  bright- 
colored  stripes. 

"  Well,"  said  the  negro,  anxioush',  '^lave  you  succee<led?" 

"Djalma  must  1>ear  all  his  life  the  mark  of  t\io  i/ood  /ro/7r,"  said  th<- 
Malay,  proudly.  "T(>  reach  liim  I  was  forced  to  offer  up  to  Bowanee 
a  inan  who  crossed  my  path;  I  have  left  his  Intdy  umh^r  the  l)rambles 
near  the  ajoujia.  But  Djalma  is  marked  with  the  sign.  ^Malial  the 
Smuggler  was  the  first  to  know  it." 
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'' An<l  Djaliiia  did  not  awake  ?"  said  the  Indian,  (•onfoimd<'d  bv  tin- 
Malay's  adroitm'ss. 

"Had  he  awoke,"  replied  the  other,  calmly,  "I  should  have  hccn  a 
dead  nnm,  as  I  was  ehargcd  to  spaic  his  life." 

"  Because  his  life  may  he  nioi-e  useful  to  us  than  his  death,"  said  the 
the  half-caste. 

Tlieii,  a(hlressing  the  Malay,  In*  added: 

"  Brother,  inriskmi;'  lif<'  for  the  (/ood  trorh,  you  liavedone  to-day  what 
we  did  yesterday,  what  we  may  do  again  to-morrow.  This  time,  yoii 
obey;  another,  vou  will  command." 

"  We  all  belong  to  Bowanee,"  answeriMl  the  Malay.  ^' What  is  there 
yet  to  do  '! — I  am  ready." 

While  he  thus  sjtoke  his  face  was  turned  toward  th<'  door  of  the  hut. 
On  a  sudden  he  said,  in  a  1<  )W  voice : 

"  Here  is  Djalma.  He  approaches  the  calnu.  Malial  has  not  de<'ei\'ed 
us." 

"He  must  not  see  me  y^t,"  said  Faringh(*a,  retiring  to  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  cabin,  and  hiding  himself  under  a  mat.  "  Try  to  persuade 
him.     If  he  resists,  I  have  my  jtroject." 

Hardly  had  Faringhea  disappeared,  saying  these  words,  when 
Djalma  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hovel. 

At  sight  of  those  three  personages,  with  their  forbidding  aspect, 
Djalma  started  in  surprise.  But  ignorant  that  these  men  belonged  to 
the  Phansegars,  and  knowing  that,  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  inns, 
travelers  often  pass  the  night  under  a  tent  or  beneath  the  shelter  of 
some  ruins,  he  continued  to  advance  toward  them.  After  the  first 
moment  he  perceived,  by  the  complexion  and  the  dress  of  one  of  these 
men,  that  he  was  an  Indian,  and  he  ac<'osted  him  in  the  Hindoo 
language. 

"  I  thought  to  have  found  here  a  European  —  a  Frenchman " 

"  The  Frenchman  is  not  yet  come,"  replied  the  Indian;  "but  he  will  not 
be  long." 

Guessing  by  Djalma's  (piestion  the  means  which  ]\lalial  had 
employed  to  draw  him  into  the  snare,  the  Indian  hoped  to  gain  time  by 
prolonging  his  error. 

"  You  kn(*w  this  Frenchman  ? "  asked  Djalma  of  the  Pliansegar. 

"  He  appointed  us  to  meet  him  here,  as  he  did  you,"  answered  the 
Indian. 

"  For  what  ? "  inquired  Djalma,  more  and  more  astonished. 

"  You  will  know  when  he  arrives." 

"  (xeneral  Simon  told  you  to  l)e  at  this  place  ? " 

"  Yes,  General  Simon,"  replied  the  Indian. 
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Th(^re  was  a  moiru'iit's  pause,  duriiij;  which  Djahna  souglit  in  vain 
to  oxi)lain  to  himself  this  mysterious  adventur*'. 

''And  who  iiiv  you?"  jiski'd  he,  witli  u  look  of  suspicion}  for  the 
gloomy  silence  of  the  Phanse«]^ar's  two  <*om]>anions,  who  stai'e<,l  fixedly 
at  each  other,  l)e<;^an  to  <;ive  him  som<'  uneasiness. 

"  We  are  yours,  if  you  will  1)0  ours,"  answered  the  Indian. 

''  I  have  no  need  of  you,  nor  you  of  me." 

"Who  knows!" 

"  I  know  it." 

"  You  are  deceived.  The  English  killed  your  father,  a  kini;' ;  made 
you  a  captive;  proscribed  you;  you  hav<'  lost  all  youi*  possessions." 

At  this  cruel  reminder  the  <'ouiitenance  <>f  Djalma  darkened.     He 
started,  and  a  bitter  smile  curled  his  lip. 
The  Phansegar  contmued: 

"Your  father  was  just  and  brave,  l»<doved  by  his  subiects.  They 
called  him  'Father  of  the  Generous,'  and  he  was  well  named.  Will  you 
leave  his  death  unavenged  t  Will  the  hate  which  gnaws  your  heart  be 
without  fruit :' " 

"  My  father  died  witli  arms  in  his  hand.  I  revenged  his  death  on  the 
English  whom  I  killed  in  war.  He  who  has  sin<:;e  Ijoeii  a  father  to  me, 
and  who  fought  also  in  the  sam<'  cause,  told  me  that  it  wouM  now  be 
madness  to  attempt  to  recover  my  territoi-y  from  the  English.  Wlieii 
they  gave  me  my  lil  )erty  I  swore  never  again  to  set  foot  in  India,  and  I 
keep  the  oaths  I  make." 

"  Those  who  despoiled  you,  who  took  you  captive,  who  killed  your 
father,  were  men.  Are  there  not  other  men  on  whom  you  can  avenge 
yourself  I    Let  your  hate  fall  upon  them  !  " 

"  You,  who  speak  thus  of  men,  are  not  a  man  ! " 

"  I  and  those  who  resembl<^  me  are  more  than  men.  We  are  to  the 
rest  of  th»-'  human  race  what  the  bold  hunter  is  to  the  wild  ]>easts 
which  he  runs  down  in  the  forest.  Will  you  be,  like  us,  more  than  a 
man?  Will  you  glut  surely,  largely,  safely,  the  hate  which  devours 
your  heart  for  all  the  e\dl  done  you  ? " 

"  Your  words  become  more  and  more  obscure;  I  have  no  hatred  in 
my  heart,"  said  Djalma.  "  When  an  enemy  is  worthy  of  me,  I  fight 
with  him;  when  he  is  unworthy,  I  despise  him;  so  that  I  have  no  hate 
either  for  brave  men  or  cowards." 

"  Treachery ! "  <'ried  the  negi'O  on  a  sudden,  pointing  with  rajtid  gest- 
ure to  the  door,  for  Djalma  and  the  Indian  had  now  withdrawn  a  little 
fr<>m  it,  and  were  standing  in  one  <'Orner  of  the  hovel. 

At  the  shout  of  th«'  negro,  Faringh(^a,  who  had  not  been  i)erceived 
by  Djalma,  threw  off  abruptly  the  mat  which  covered  him,  drew  his 
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(')'('('S(',  started  up  like  m  ti.ncn*,  Jind  with  one  Ixmnd  was  <>ut  of  tin-  cabiu. 
Then,  scciiii;-  a  body  of  soldiers  advaii<Mii«jj  cautiously  in  a  circle,  li(3  dealt 
one  of  tlK'Ui  a  mortal  stroke,  threw  down  two  others,  and  disappeai'cd 
ill  the  midst  of  the  rums.  All  this  passed  s<>  mstantaueously  that,  when 
Djalma  turneil  round  to  ase<'itain  the  cause  of  the  negro's  (jry  of  alarm, 
Fannghea  had  already  disapjx'ared. 

The  nuiskets  (•!*  several  soldiei's,  crowdiiii;'  to  the  door,  were  immc- 
(bately  poiiite<l  at  Djalma  and  the  thr<'e  Stran.i;lers,  whih'  othei-s  w<'nt 
iu  pursuit  of  Farin»;liea.  Tlie  n<',i;i<),  the  Malay,  and  the  Indian,  seeing 
the  unpossil)ility  of  resistane<',  exchanged  a  few  rajud  words  and  off<jred 
their  hands  to  the  cords  with  whi<^h  some  of  the  soldiers  had  pr<jvided 
themselves. 

The  Dutch  captain  who  commanded  the  sijuad  entere<l  the  eabin  at 
this  moment. 

"  And  this  othei"  one  ?"  sai<l  he,  pointing  out  Djalma  to  the  soldiers, 
who  were  occupied  in  binding  the  three  Phansegars. 

"  Each  in  his  turn,  ca[>tain  !  "  said  an  old  sergeant.  "  We  come  to  him 
next." 

Djalma  had  remained  i»etrified  with  surprise,  not  understanding 
what  was  passing  round  him;  l)ut  when  he  saw  the  sergeant  and  two 
soldiers  apju'oach  with  ropes  to  bind  him  he  repulsed  them  with 
violent  indignation  and  rushed  toward  the  door,  whei'e  stood  the 
officer. 

The  soldiers,  who  had  supposed  that  Djalma  would  submit  to  his 
fate  with  the  same  impassibility  as  his  companions,  were  astounded  by 
this  resistance,  and  recoiled  some  i^aces,  being  struck,  iu  spite  of  them- 
selves, with  the  noble  and  dignified  air  of  the  son  of  Kadja-sing. 

"  Whv  would  you  bind  me  like  these  men  ' "  cried  Djalma,  addressing 
himself  m  Hindostanee  to  the  officer,  who  understood  that  language 
from  his  long  service  in  the  Dut<di  colonies. 

"  Why  would  we  bind  you,  wretch  t  Because  you  form  part  of  this 
band  of  assassins.  What '! "  added  the  officer  m  Dutch,  speaking  to  the 
soldiers,  "are  you  afraid  of  him  ?  Tie  the  cord  tight  ab(.)ut  his  wrists; 
there  will  soon  l>e  another  about  his  neck!" 

"  You  are  mistaken,'' sai<l  Djalma,  with  a  dignity  and  calmness  which 
astonished  the  officer.  "I  have  hardly  been  in  this  place  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.    I  do  not  know  these  men.     I  came  here  to  meet  a  Frenchman." 

"  Not  a  Phansegar,  like  them  t     Who  will  l)elieve  the  falsclioo<l  ? " 

"  Them ! "  cried  Djalma,  with  so  natural  a  movement  and  expression 
of  horror  that  with  a  sign  the  officer  stopp«'d  the  soldiers,  who  were 
again  advancing  to  l»ind  the  son  of  Kadja-sing.  "  These  men  form  ]>art 
of  that  horrible  band  of  murderers,  and  you  accuse  me  of  being  their 
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acoompHce  I '  Oh,  m«s  c^se,  Sir,  I  am  perfectly  ^t  ease/'  said  the  young 
man,  with  a  smile  of  disdain.  ^ 


"It  wiU  not  be  sufficient  to  say  that  you  are  tranquil,''  replied  the 


^^^:»^! 


^, ^^i 


officer.    "Thanks  to  their  confessions,  we  now  know  by  what  mysteri- 
ous  signs  to  recognize  the  Phansegars." 

"I  repeat,  sir,  that  I  hold  these  murderers  in  the  greatest  horror, and 
that  I  came  here "" 
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Tho  ii<^gT<>,  iutoiTuptiii^  Djahiia,  said  to  tli<'  officer,  with  a  f<iro<'ious 

Joy: 

"  You  have  lilt  it;  th<'  sons  of  the  (/ooiJ  irork  do  know  each  othei-  l»y 

marks  tattooed  on  their  skin.     For  us,  the  liour  is  come;  we  ^ive  oui- 

necks  to  the  cord.     Often  ciioujLch  have  we  twined  it  round  th<'  necks  of 

those  who  served  not  with  us  the  (jooij  iroth.    Now  look  at  our  arms,  ;in<l 

look  at  the  arm  of  this  vouth  !" 

The  officer,  mismterpretini;-  the  words  of  the  ncijfro,  said  to  Djalma  • 

"  It  is  quite  <'lear  tlnit  if,  as  this  negro  tells  us,  you  do  not  l>ear  on  your 
arm  the  mysterious  symbol  (we  are  ^oiiii;'  t(>  assure  ourselves  of  the  ftict), 
and  if  you  (;an  explain  your  presence  here  in  a  satisfaeto?-y  manner,  you 
may  he  at  lilx'rty  within  two  hours." 

''  You  do  not  understand  me,"  said  the  ne<rro  to  the  officer.  "  Prince 
Djalma  is  one  of  us,  for  he  ]»e;irs  on  his  left  arm  the  nam<*  of  B<nr<iurf"'' 

"  Yes !  he  is,  like  us,  a  son  of  the  (food  fcork  '"  addeil  the  Malay. 

''  He  is,  like  us,  a  Phansegar,"  stdd  the  Indian. 
The  three  men,  irritat(M:l  at  the  horror  which  Djalma  had  manifested 
on  learning  that  they  were  Phansegars,  took  a  savage  pride  in  making 
it  l>elieved  that  the  son  of  Kadja-sing  belonged  to  their  frightful  asso- 
ciation. 

"  What  have  vou  to  answer  ? "  said  the  officer  to  Djalma. 
The  latter  again  gave  a  look  of  dis(Uiinful  pity,  raised  with  his  right 
hand  his  long,  wide  left  sleeve,  and  displayed  his  naked  arm. 

"  ^\Tiat  audacity  !  "  cried  the  officer ;  for  on  the  inner  part  of  the  fore- 
arm, a  little  below  the  ben<l,  the  name  of  the  Bowanee,  in  l)right  red 
Hindoo  characters,  was  distinctly  visible. 

The  officer  ran  to  the  Malay  and  uncovered  his  arm;  he  saw  the  same 
word,  the  same  signs.  Not  yet  satisfied,  he  assured  himself  that  the 
negr(^  and  the  Indian  were  likewise  so  marked. 

"Wretch  !"cried  he,  tiu'ning  furi(^usly  toward  Djalma;  "you  inspire  even 
more  horror  than  your  acc<  >mplices.  Bind  him  like  a  cowardh'  assassin ! " 
added  he  to  the  soldiers;  "like  a  cowardly  assassin  who  lies  upon  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  for  his  execution  will  not  be  long  delayed  ! " 

Struck  with  stupor,  Djalma,  who  for  some  moments  had  kept  his 
eye  riveted  on  the  fatal  mark,  was  unalde  to  pronouiK-e  a  word  or  make 
the  least  movement:  his  powers  of  thought  seemed  to  fail  him  in  i>res- 
ence  of  this  iucom])reliensible  fa<*t. 

"Would  you  dare  deny  this  sign?''  said  the  officer  to  him,  with 
indignation. 

"  I  cannot  deny  what  I  see — what  is,"  sai<l  Djalma,  quite  overc(^me. 

"  It  IS  lucky  that  you  confess  at  last,"  replied  the  officer.  "Soldiers, 
keep  watch  over  him  and  his  accomplices  —  you  answer  for  them." 
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Almost  boli('vii]«2:  liinisclf  the  sport  of  soiiio  wild  di-caiii,  Djalma 
offered  110  K'sistaiice,  but  allowed  himself  to  bo  Ijound  and  iciiiovrMl  witli 
lUtM'hanical  passivoiioss.  Th*'  officer,  with  part  of  his  soldicis,  hop<>d 
still  to  disc<wer  Fann.i;h('a  amongst  tln'  ruins;  but  his  search  was  vain, 
and  after  spendiiijn'  an  hour  m  fruitless  eudmivors  he  set  out  for  Bata- 
via,  where  tlic  escort  of  the  prisoners  had  airived  l)efore  liim. 

Some  hours  aftin-  these  events,  M.  Joshna  Van  Dael  thus  finislied  Ins 
long  dis]>atch,  addressed  to  M.  Rodin  of  Pai'is: 

''  Cireumstanees  were  sueli  that  I  eould  not  art  otli<'rwise  ;  and,  taking 
all  into  eonsideration,  it  is  a  very  small  evil  for  a  great  ,<;ood.  Three 
murderers  are  delivered  over  to  justice,  and  th<^  temporary  ariest  of 
Djalma  will  only  serv(^  to  make  his  iimoccMie*.'  shine  forth  witli 
redoubled  luster. 

"  Ah-eady,  this  morning,  I  went  to  the  governor,  to  protest  in  favor 
of  our  young  pruiee.  *  As  it  was  through  me,'  I  said, '  that  those  threi^ 
great  criminals  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  let  them  at  least 
show  me  some  gratitude  by  doing  evervthing  to  render  elear  as  da}^  the 
innocenee  of  Prince  Djalma,  so  interesting  by  n^ason  of  his  misfor- 
tunes and  nol)le  <iualities.  Most  certainly,'  I  added,  '  when  I  came  ves- 
terday  to  inform  the  governor  that  th(3  Phausegars  would  be  found 
assembled  in  th*^  ruins  of  Tchaiidi,  I  was  far  from  anticipating  that  any 
one  would  c»;>nfound  with  those  wretches  the  adopted  s<jn  of  General 
Simon,  an  excellent  man,  with  whom  I  have  had  for  some  time  the 
most  honoratde  relations.  We  must  then,  at  any  cost,  discover  the 
inconceivable  mystery  that  has  placed  Djalma  in  this  dangerous  posi- 
tion ;  and,'  I  continued, '  so  convinced  am  I  of  his  inn<  >ceiice  that  for 
his  own  sake  I  would  not  ask  for  any  favor  on  his  l>ehalf.  He  will  hav»' 
sufficient  courage  and  dignity  to  wait  patientlv  in  prise  m  for  the  dav  of 
justice.'  In  all  this,  you  see,  I  spoke  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  had  not 
to  reproach  myself  with  the  least  deception,  for  nobody  in  the  world  is 
more  convinced  than  I  am  of  Djalma's  innocenee. 

"  The  governor  answered  mi^,  as  I  expected,  that  morally  he  felt  as 
certain  as  I  did  of  tli(^  innocence  of  the  young  prince,  and  would  treat 
him  with  all  possible  consideration,  but  that  it  was  necessary  for  justice 
to  have  its  course,  })ecause  it  would  be  the  only  way  of  demonstrating 
the  falsehood  of  the  accusation  and  discovering  by  what  unaccountable 
fatality  that  mysterious  sign  was  tattooed  upon  Djalma's  arm. 

*'  Mahal  the  Smuggler,  who  alone  could  enlighten  justice  on  this  sul)- 
ject,  will  in  another  hour  have  quitted  Batavia  to  go  on  board  the  Ruytc^r, 
whi<jh  will  take  him  to  Egypt,  for  he  has  a  note  from  me  to  the  ca]»tain 
to  certify  that  he  is  the  ]>ei'son  for  whom  I  engaged  and  paid  the  i^assage. 
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At  the  same  time  he  will  be  the  bear^l*  6f 'thiis'loiig  dispatch,  for  the 
Ruyter  is  to  sail  in  an  hour,  and  the  last  letter-bag  for  Europe  was 
made  up  yesterday  evening.  But  I  wished  to  see  the  governor  this 
morning,  before  closing  the  present. 

"  Thus,  then,  is  Prince  Djalma  enforcedly  detained  for  a  month,  and, 
this  opportunity  of  the  Ruyter  once  lost,  it  is  materially  impossible  that 
the  young  Indian  can  be  in  France  by  the  13th  of  next  February. 

"  You  see,  therefore,  that,  even  as  you  ordered,  so  have  I  acted  accord- 
ing to  the  means  at  my  disposal,  considering  only  the  end  which  justifies 
them ;  for  you  tell  me  a  great  interest  of  the  Society  is  concerned. 

"  In  your  hands  I  have  been  what  we  all  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
our  superiors,  a  mere  instrument; — since,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God, 
we  become  corpses  with  regard  to  the  will.*  Men  may  deny  our  unity 
and  power,  and  the  times  appear  opposed  to  us ;  but  circumstances  only 
change ;  we  are  ever  the  same. 

"  Obedience  and  courage,  secrecy  and  patience,  craft  and  audacity, 
union  and  devotion — these  become  us,  who  have  the  world  for  our 
country,  our  brethren  for  family,  Rome  for  our  queen !  J.  V." 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  Mahal  the  Smuggler  set  out,  with 
this  dispatch  (sealed)  in  his  possession,  to  board  the  Ruyter.  An  hour 
later  the  dead  body  of  this  same  Mahal,  strangled  in  the  style  of  the 
Phansegars,  lay  concealed  beneath  some  reeds  on  the  edge  of  the  desert 
strand,  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  boat  to  join  the  vessel. 

When,  at  a  subsequent  period,  after  the  departure  of  the  steamship, 
they  found  the  corpse  of  the  Smuggler,  M.  Joshua  sought  in  vain  for  the 
voluminous  packet  which  he  had  intrusted  to  his  care ;  neither  was  there 
any  trace  of  the  note  which  Mahal  was  to  have  delivered  to  the  captain 
of  the  Ruyter,  in  order  to  be  recjeived  as  passenger. 

Finally,  the  searches  ordered  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  Faringhea  were  of  no  avail.  The  dangerous  chief  of  the 
Stranglers  was  never  seen  again  in  Java. 

*  It  is  known  that  the  doctrine  of  passive  and  absolute  obedience,  the  mainspring  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  is  summed  up  in  those  terrible  words  of  the  dying  Loyola :  '*  Every 
member  of  the  Order  shall  be,  in  the  hands  of  his  superiors,  even  as  a  corpse  (Perinde  ac 
Cadaver). 
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HREE  months  liave  elapsod  smce  Dj  aim  a  was  thrown 
mto  Batavia  Prison,  accu.s^^d <>f  beloniAiiii;  to  tli<'  mur- 
derous gang  of  Phansegars.  The  folio  win  i;-  seen*' 
takes  place  in  France,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
month  of  Pel)ruarv,  lSo2,  in  (Jardoville  Manor  H<  )Use, 
an  old  feudal  hahitation  standing  upon  the  tall  clift's 
of  Pieardy,  not  far  from  Saint-Valcry,  a  dau.nerous 
^  coast  on  which  almost  every  year  many  ships  are 
tcttally  WTccked,  being  driven  on  shore  Ity  the  north- 
Y  ^  west  winds,   which    render   the   navigation    of   the 

Channel  so  perilous. 

From  the  interior  of  the  chat(^au  is  heard  the  howling  of  a  vi<  >lent 
tempest,  which  has  arisen  during  the  night.  A  frequent  formidahh^ 
noise,  like  the  discharge  of  artillery,  thunders  m  the  distance,  and  is 
re])eated  by  the  <'choes  of  the  shore.  It  is  tln^  sea  breaking  ^vith  fury 
against  the  high  re  >cks  which  are  overlooked  by  tlie  ancient  manor  house. 
It  is  aljout  seven  o'clock  in  the  mornini;-.  Daylight  is  not  yet  visdde 
through  the  windows  of  a  large  room  situate  on  the  ground-Hoor.  In 
this  apartment,  in  which  a  lamp  is  Imrumg,  a  woman  of  al)Out  sixtv 
y»nirs  of  age,  with  a  sim})le  and  honest  cuuntenaiK'e,  dressed  as  a  rich 
farmer's  wife  of  Pieardy,  is  alreadv  occupied  witli  Ina'  needlework,  not- 
withstanding the  earlv  hour.  Clos<'  by,  th«'  husl>and  of  this  woman, 
about  the  same  age  as  hers«df,  is  seated  at  a  large  table,  sorting  and 
putting  up  in  l>ags  divers  sam}>les  of  wheat  and  oats.     The  face  of  this 
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wh it « '-haired  man  is  iiitHlli<;«Mit  and  ojm'h,  announ^'ing  good  scriso  and 
honesty,  enlivened  by  a  touch  <)f  rustle  humor.  He  wears  a  shooting- 
jaeket  of  iii'eeii  eloth,  and  long  gaiters  of  tan-colored  leather  which  half 
eoneeal  his  l)laek  velveteen  breeches.  The  terrible  storm  which  rag<  s 
without  renders  still  more  agreeal)le  the  laetui'eof  this  ]»ea<'»'ful  inteiioi-. 
A  rousini;-  fire  lnu'iis  m  a  broad  chimnev-plaee  faced  witli  white  marble, 
and  throws  its  joyous  light  on  tli(3  carefully  polished  floor.  Nothing 
eaii  be  more  <'li<'<'rful  than  the  old-fashioned  chintz  hangings  and  cur- 
tains with  led  C'hinese  figures  upon  a  white  gi'ound,  and  the  panels 
o\er  the  door  painted  with  i>astoral  scenes  in  the  style  of  Watteau.  A 
clock  of  Sevres  china  and  rosewood  furniture  mlaid  with  green — ijuaint 
and  portly  furniture,  twisted  into  all  sorts  of  grotesijue  shapes — com- 
plete the  decorations  of  this  apartm<*iit. 

Outdoors  the  gale  continued  to  howl  furiously,  and  soni<'times  a  gust 
of  wind  would  rush  down  the  ehimney  or  shake  the  fastenings  of  the 
windows.  The  man  who  was  oc<'Upie<l  m  sorting  the  samples  of  grain 
was  ]\I.  Dupont,  bailiff  of  C^ardoville  manor. 

''Holy  Virgin!"  said  his  wife;  "what  dreadful  weather,  my  dear! 
This  M.  Rodin,  who  is  to  come  here  this  morning,  as  the  Princess  de 
Saint-Dizier's  steward  announced  to  us,  picked  out  a  very  bad  day  for  it.'' 

"  A\niy,  111  truth,  I  have  rarely  heard  such  a  hurricane.  If  M.  Rodin 
has  never  sinm  the  sea  in  its  fury,  he  may  feast  his  eyes  to-day  with  the 
sight." 

"  What  can  it  be  that  brings  this  M.  Rodin,  my  dear  ? " 

"  Faith  !  I  know  nothing  about  it.  The  steward  tells  me  in  his  letter 
to  show  M.  Rodm  the  gi*eatest  attention,  and  to  obey  him  as  if  he  were 
my  master.  It  wall  be  for  him  to  explain  himself  and  for  me  to  execute 
his  orders,  since  he  comes  on  the  part  of  the  princess.'" 

"  By  rights  he  should  come  from  Mademoiselle  Adrienne,  as  the  land 
belongs  to  her  since  the  death  of  the  duke,  her  father." 

"Yes;  but  the  princess  being  aunt  to  the  young  ladv,  Imv  steward 
manages  Mademc dselle  Adrienne's  affairs;  so,  whether  one  or  the  other, 
it  amounts  to  the  same  thing." 

"Maybe  M.  Rodin  means  to  buy  the  estate;  though,  to  be  sure, 
that  stout  lady  who  came  from  Paris  last  week  on  purpose  to  see  the 
chateau  appeared  to  have  a  great  wish  for  it." 

At  these  words  the  bailiff  l)egan  to  laugh  with  a  sly  look. 

"  What  is  there  to  laugh  at,  Dupont  ? "  asked  his  wife,  a  very  good 
creature,  but  not  famous  for  intelligence  or  penetration. 

"  I  laugh,"  answered  Dupont,  ''  to  think  of  the  face  and  figure  of  that 
stout,  that  enormous  woman.  With  such  a  look,  who  the  devil  wouM  call 
themselves  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe — Mrs.  Holy  Dove  '!    A  pretty 
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saint,  iind  a  pretty  dovo,  tridy !  She  is  round  as  a  hogslK'ad,  with  tho  voire 
nf  a  town-ericr,  has  u;iay  inustachios  hke  an  ol<l  grenadi<^r,  an<l,  without 
her  knowiiii;-  it,  I  lieard  say  to  lier  servant,  'Stir  your  stumjts,  »///  hnfirfi/  /' 
And  yet  she  calls  herself  Sainte-Colonibe!" 

"How  liard  on  her  you  arc,  Dupont.  A  hody  don't  elioosii  one's 
name.    And,  if  she  has  a  beard,  it  is  not  the  lady's  t'aidt." 

"  No;  but  it  is  her  faultto  eall  herself  Sainte-ColomlM'.  Do  you  imag- 
ine it  lier  true  name  t  Ah,  my  poor  ('atheruK',  you  are  yet  very  gicen 
111  some  things." 

"While  you,  my  poor  Dupont,  ai<^  \v<'ll  read  in  slander!  This  lady 
seems  ver>'  respeetable.  The  first  thini;'  she  asked  for  on  arriving  was 
the  ehai)el  of  the  chateau,  of  which  she  had  heard  speak.  She  ev<m  said 
that  she  would  make  some  embellishments  m  it;  and  when  I  told  her 
we  had  no  ehureh  in  this  little  place,  she  a})}>ea)'ed  quite  vexed  not  to 
have  a  curate  in  the  village." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure!  that's  the  first  thought  of  your  upstarts — to  lAay 
the  great  lady  of  the  parish,  like  your  titled  people." 

"  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Oolombe  need  not  plav  the  gieat  lady,  because 
she  is  one." 

"  She  !    A  gi^eat  lady  :'     Oh,  Lor' !  " 

"  Yes.  Only  see  how  she  was  dressed — in  scarle.t  gown,  and  violet 
gloves  like  a  bisho}>'s;  and  when  she  took  oft'  her  bonnet  she  had  a 
diamond  band  round  her  head-dress  of  false,  light  hair,  and  diamond 
ear-(b'ops  as  lar.ire  as  my  thiimlt,  and  diamond  rings  on  every  finger! 
Nobody  but  one  in  good  society  would  wear  so  many  diamonds  m  th<.' 
middle  of  the  day." 

"  You  are  a  pietty  judge !  " 

"That  IS  not  all."' 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  there's  more  f " 

"  She  talked  of  nothing  but  dukes,  and  marquises,  an<l  counts,  and 
very  rich  gentlemen  who  visit  at  her  house  and  are  her  most  inti- 
mate friends ;  and  then,  when  she  saw  the  summer-house  in  the  park, 
half  l)urnt  by  the  Prussians,  which  our  late  master  never  rebuilt,  she 
asked,  'What  are  those  rums  there:-''  and  I  answered,  'Madame,  it 
was  in  the  time  of  the  Allies  that  the  pa\ulion  was  burnt.'  '  Oh,  my 
dear,'  cried  she,  '  our  allies  !  good,  dear  allies  !  They  and  the  Restora- 
tion began  my  fortune ! '  So  you  see,  Dupont,  I  said  to  myself  directly, 
'  She  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  noble  women  who  fled  abroad '" 

"  Madame  de  la  Sainte-(  'olombe  ! "  cried  the  bailift*,  laughing  heartily. 
"  Oh,  my  poor,  poor  wife  ! " 

"  <  )h,  it  is  all  very  well ;  but  because  you  have  I  >een  three  years  at 
Paris,  don't  think  yourself  a  conjm-er !  " 
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"  (Jatlicriin',  L't's  (\vo\)  it.  You  will  iiiako  uic  say  souk;  follv,  and 
lh(>r«'  ai'<'  cevtain  things  wliich  <l<'ai',  n'ood  cieatures  like  you  uiM-d  n<*v<'r 
kn(  ►w."" 

"  I  canuot  tell  what  you  arc  (Iviviuj;-  at ;  only,  tiv  t<»  bo  L'ss  slau(l('r()ii.v  ; 
for,  after  all,  sliouLl  Madauie  de  la  8ainte-(>)loinlM'  buy  the  estat<',  will 
you  1m'  sorrv  to  remain  as  her  bailitf,  eh  ?" 

"  Not  I — for  w<'  are  .^cttiui;"  old,  my  n'ood  (.Vith<^iin<'.  We  hav<'  lived 
here  twenty  y«'ars,  and  we  have  Ixmmi  too  honest  to  piovidc  for  our  old 
days  bv  pilfering;  and  truly,  at  our  a^c,  it  wouM  1m'  hard  to  s<'<'k 
another  place,  which  ]>crhaps  wc  should  not  find.  What  I  renr<'t  is,  that 
Mademoiselle  Adricnne  should  not  kccj*  the  land;  it  seems  that  she 
w^ished  to  sell  it,  aii,ainst  the  will  of  the  princess.'" 

"  (lood  gracious,  Dupont !  Is  it  not  very  extraordinary  that  ]\Ia<le- 
moiselh'  Adrienne  should  have  the  disposal  of  her  lar.ue  fortune  so  eaiiy 
in  life  ' " 

"  Faith!  simple  enough.  Our  voung  lady,  having  no  father  or  mother, 
is  mistress  of  her  ]>roi»erty,  besides  having  a  famous  little  will  of  her 
own.  Dost  rememl)er,  ten  years  ago,  when  the  <'ount  l>rought  her  dovrn 
here  one  summer  ?  AVliat  an  imp  of  mischief  !  and  then  what  <'yes  !  eh  .' 
How  they  sparkled  even  then !  " 

''It  IS  true  that  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  had  m  h<'r  looks  an  expres- 
sion —  a  very  uncommon  expression  for  her  age." 

"  If  she  has  kept  what  her  wit<ihmg,  luring  face  promised,  she  must 
be  very  i>retty  by  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  c(»lor  of  her 
hair;  for,  l)etween  ourselves,  if  she  had  been  a  tradesman's  daughter 
instead  of  a  young  lady  of  high  Inrth,  they  would  have  called  it  red." 

"  Th<'re  again  !     More  slander  ! " 

"  What  '  against  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  F  He;iveu  forldd  !  J  always 
thought  that  she  would  be  as  good  as  pretty,  and  it  is  not  speaking  ill 
of  her  to  say  she  has  red  hair.  On  the  contrary,  it  always  appears 
to  me  so  fine,  s(>  bright,  so  sunny,  an<l  to  suit  so  well  her  snowy  <*(»ni- 
plexion  and  black  eyes,  that  in  truth  I  would  not  have  had  it  oth<^r 
than  it  was;  and  I  am  sure  that  now  this  very  color  of  her  hair,  wlii<h 
would  l)e  a  blemish  in  anv  one  else,  must  only  add  to  the  < 'harm  of 
3Iademoiselle  Adrienne's  face  —  she  must  have  such  a  sweet,  vixen 
look!" 

"  Oh!  to  be  candid,  she  really  was  a  vixen,  always  running  about  the 
park,  aggi'avating  her  governess,  climbing  the  trees — in  fact,  plaving  all 
maniKir  of  naughty  tricks." 

"I  grant  you,  ]\rademoiselle  Adiiennc  was  a  chip  of  the  old  bhx-k  : 
l)ut  then  what  wit,  what  engaging  ways,  and,  above  all,  what  a  good 
heart!" 
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"  Yes,  that  she  certainly  had.  Once,  I  remember,  she  gave  her  shawl 
and  her  new  merino  frock  to  a  poor  little  beggar-girl,  and  came  back  to 
the  house  in  her  petticoat  and  bare  arms." 


*  "  Oh,  an  excellent  heart ;  bnt  headstrong — terribly  headstrong ! " 
"  Yes,  that  she  was;  and  'tis  likely  to  finish  badly,  for  it  seems  that 

i^e  does  things  at  Paris — oh!  such  things " 

"  What  things  I » 
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''  <  )h,  my  <l«'ar !  I  cnii  liar<lly  vciitun' " 

"  Well,  Imt  what  .nv  tlicy  :'" 

''  Wliv,"  sai<l  t)i<'\\<>rthy  dame,  with  a  s<)rt<»f  oitiltarrassmoiit  an(l<-')ri- 
fusioii  whi<*h  sliowrd  how  much  she  was  shocked  hy  su(:h  <'iK»niiili(*.-, 
"tlicy  say  that  .Ahidcmoisollc  A(h-i('nii<'  Dcvcr  sots  foot  m  a  chundi,  liiit. 
lives  ill  a  kind  <>t'  Iicatlicn  tcm})]*'  m  h<»r  aunt's  }j::ard('U,  where  she  has 
masked  women  to  dress  lier  up  like  ;i  goddess,  and  seratche'^  tlK-m  verv 
often  because  she  ij:;ets  tii>sy  —  without  ineiitioniuK  that  every  ni<;ht  she 
plays  on  a  huntinoj-horn  of  massive  ,i;-old  ;  all  wliK'h  causes  the  utmost 
grief  and  despair  to  her  }toor  aunt,  th<'  princess.'^ 

Here   the   badiff  burst  into  a  fit  of  lau,i;htei-,  whi<'h  interiiipted 
his  wife. 

''  Now  tell  me,"  said  he,  when  this  first  excess  of  hilarity  was  ov<'r, 
"  wliere  did  you  ^"et  thes<'  fine  stones  about  Mademoiselle  Adnenne  '" 

''From  Rene's  wife,  who  w<'nt  to  Paris  to  look  for  a  child  to  nm'se. 
She  called  at  Saint-Dizier  House  to  sec  Madame  (Irivois,  her  .i;<><hiiother 
Now,  Madame  Grivois  is  first  bedchamber- woman  t(>  the  princess,  and 
she  it  was  who  told  her  all  this;  and  surely  she  ought  to  know,  being  m 
th<'  Inaise." 

''Yes,  a  tine  piece  of  goods,  that  (Irivois!  Once  she  was  a  regular 
good-for-nothing,  but  now  she  professes  to  b<'  as  (tver-iiu-e  as  her  mis- 
tress. Like  master  like  man,  they  say.  The  princess  herself,  who  is 
now  so  stitf  and  starche<l,  knew  how  to  carry  on  a  lively  game  in  her 
time.  Fifteen  v<'ars  ago  she  was  no  such  prude.  Do  you  remember 
that  handsome  colonel  of  hussars  who  was  m  garrison  at  Abbev^ille  f — 
an  exiled  noble,  who  had  served  in  Russia,  whom  the  Bourbons  gave  a 
regiment  on  the  Restoration  f " 

"  Yes,  yes  —  I  remember  him ;  but  y<  )U  are  really  too  backbiting." 

"Not  a  bit — I  only  speak  the  truth.  The  colonel  s})ent  his  whole 
time  h«^re;  and  every  one  said  he  was  very  warm  with  this  same  prin- 
cess, who  IS  now  such  a  saint.  Oh!  those  were  the  jolly  times!  Every 
<n'ening  some  new  entertainment  at  the  chati^au.  What  a  fellow  that 
colonel  was  to  set  things  going!     How  well  he  could  act  a  play!     I 

remember " 

The  bailifif  was  unable  to  proceed.  A  stout  maid-servant,  wearing 
the  costume  and  cap  of  Picardy,  entered  in  liaste  and  thus  addressed 
her  mistress : 

"Madame,  there  is  a  person  here  that  wants  to  speak  to  master.  He 
has  come  in  the  i>ost-m aster's  calash  from  Saint- Valery,  and  he  says 
that  he  is  M.  Rodin." 

"  M.  Rodin  "l "  said  the  bailiff,  rising.     "  Show  him  in  directly !  " 
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A  moment  aft<'i',  Rodin  made  his  Mppoanincc.  Accnidm?^  to  his 
custom,  he  was  drcssi'd  (ivcn  moi*^  than  plaiidy.  With  an  air  <>f  ^i«'at 
humility  ho  salutod  the  bailiff  and  his  wit'<',  and  at  a  si<;n  t'voin  her  hus- 
band the  latter  withdrew. 

The  ('a<lav(Toiis  counteuaiK'o  of  Rodin,  his  almost  invi8ibl(3  lips, 
Ins  httlc  reptile  eyes,  half  eon(;cale<l  by  their  flabby  Uds,  and  the  sordid 
style  of  his  dress  rendered  his  general  aspect  far  f)om  prepossessini^ ; 
yet  this  man  knew  how,  wlim  it  was  necessary,  to  affect  with  diabolical 
art  so  much  siiKicrity  an<l  jj,* >od-natm'e,  his  words  were  so  affi'ctionat<' 
and  subtly  pcnetratin.t;',  that  th<'  disa^re(_'able  feeling  of  r<'pugnance 
which  the  first  sight  of  him  generally  inspired  woic  off  little  by  litth-, 
an<l  he  almost  always  finished  Ijy  involving  his  dui)e  or  victim  in  the 
tortuous  windings  of  an  <4o(]uen<M'  as  pliant  as  it  was  honeyed  and  per- 
fidious; for  ugliness  and  evil  have  their  fascination,  as  w^«'ll  as  what  is 
good  and  fair. 

The  honest  bailitf  looked  at  this  inan  with  surprise,  when  he  thought 
of  the  pressing  recommendation  of  tlie  steward  of  the  Prin<'«\ss  <le 
Samt-Dizier.  H*?  had  expecttMl  to  see  quite  another  sort  of  personage  ; 
and,  har<lly  able  to  disseml)le  his  astonishment,  he  said  to  him : 

"  Is  it  t< )  M.  Rodin  that  I  have  the  honor  to  speak  ? " 

"Yes,  sir;  and  here  is  another  letter  from  the  steward  of  the  Princ<'ss 
de  Samt-Dizier." 

"Pray,  sir,  draw  near  the  fire,  while  I  just  see  what  is  m  this  letter. 
The  weather  is  so  bad,'' continued  the  l>ailiff,  ol^ligiugly,  "mav  I  not 
offer  you  some  refreshment  I " 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  sir;  I  am  off  again  in  an  hour." 
While  M.  Dui»ont  read,  Rodin  threw  inquisitive  glances  round  the 
chamlx'r.  Like  a  man  of  skill  and  experience,  he  had  frequently  <lrawn 
just  and  useful  indu(itioiis  from  those  little  appearances  which,  reveal- 
ing a  taste  or  habit,  give  at  the  same  time  some  notion  of  a  character. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  his  <j;uriosity  was  at  fault. 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  the  l)ailiff,  when  he  had  finished  reading;  "  the 
steward  renews  his  re< commendation,  and  tells  me  to  attend  imj)licitly  to 
yinir  commands." 

"  Well,  sir,  they  will  amount  to  very  little,  and  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
long." 

"  It  will  be  no  trouble,  luit  an  honor." 

"Nay,  I  know  how  much  your  time  must  be  occupied,  for  as  soon  as 
one  enters  this  chateau,  one  is  struck  with  the  good  order  and  perfect 
keeping  of  everything  in  it  —  which  pioves,  my  dear  sir,  what  excellent 
care  you  take  of  it." 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  flatter  me." 
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"  Flatter  you  ?  A  poor  old  man  like  myself  has  something  else  to 
think  of.  But  to  come  to  business :  there  is  a  room  here  which  is  called 
the  Green  Chamber  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  the  room  which  the  late  Count-Duke  de  Cardoville  used  for 
a  study." 

"  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  take  me  there." 

"  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  so.  After  the  death  of  the 
count-duke,  and  when  the  seals  were  removed,  a  number  of  papers  were 
shut  up  in  a  cabinet  in  that  room,  and  the  lawyers  took  the  keys  with 
them  to  Paris." 

"  Here  are  those  keys,"  said  Rodin,  showing  to  the  bailiff  a  large 
and  a  small  key  tied  together. 

"  Oh,  sir,  that  is  different.    You  come  to  look  for  papers  f  " 

"  Yes — for  certain  papers,  and  also  for  a  small  mahogany  casket  with 
silver  clasps.    Do  you  happen  to  know  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  often  seen  it  on  the  count's  writing-table.  It  must 
be  in  the  large,  lacquered  cabinet,  of  which  you  have  the  key." 

"  You  wiU  conduct  me  to  this  chamber,  as  authorized  by  the  Princess 
de  Saint-Dizier  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.    The  princess  continues  in  good  health  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  so.    She  lives  altogether  above  worldly  things." 

"  And  Mademoiselle  Adrienne?" 

"  Alas,  my  dear  sir ! "  said  Rodin,  with  a  sigh  of  deep  contrition 
and  grief. 

"  Good  heaven,  sir !  has  any  calamity  happened  to  Mademoiselle 
Adrienne?" 

"  In  what  sense  do  you  mean  ? " 

"Is  she  ill?" 

"  No,  no.    She  is,  unfortunately,  as  well  as  she  is  beautiful." 

"  Unfortunately ! "  cried  the  bailiff,  in  surprise. 

"  Alas,  yes !  For  when  beauty,  youth,  and  health  are  joined  to  an 
evil  spirit  of  revolt  and  perversity, — to  a  character  which  certainly  has 
not  its  equal  upon  earth, — it  would  be  far  better  to  be  deprived  of  those 
dangerous  advantages,  which  only  become  so  many  causes  of  perdition. 
But  I  conjure  you,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  talk  of  something  else ;  this  sub- 
ject is  too  painful,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  voice  of  deep  emotion,  lifting 
the  tip  of  his  little  finger  to  the  corner  of  his  right  eye,  as  if  to  stop  a 
rising  tear. 

The  bailiff  did  not  see  the  tear,  but  he  saw  the  gesture,  and  he  was 
struck  with  the  change  in  Rodin's  voice.  He  answered  him,  therefore, 
with  much  sympathy : 

"  Pardon  my  indiscretion,  sir;  I  really  did  not  know " 
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"  It  is  I  who  should  ask  pardon  for  this  involuntary  display  of  feel- 
ing— tears  are  so  rare  with  old  men.  But  if  you  had  seen,  as  I  have, 
the  despair  of  that  excellent  princess,  whose  only  fault  has  been  too 
much  kindness,  too  much  weakness,  with  regard  to  her  niece,  by  which 
she  has  encouraged  her — but,  once  more,  let  us  talk  of  something  else, 
my  dear  sir ! " 

After  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  Rodin  seemed  to  recover 
from  his  emotion,  he  said  to  M.  Dupont : 

"One  part  of  my  mission,  my  dear  sir, — that  which  relates  to  the 
Q-reen  Chamber,— I  have  now  told  you;  but  there  is  yet  another. 
Before  coming  to  it,  however,  I  must  remind  you  of  a  circumstance  you 
have  perhaps  forgotten, —  namely,  that  s6me  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago 
the  Marquis  d'Aigrigny,  then  colonel  of  the  hussars  in  garrison  at 
Abbeville,  spent  some  time  in  this  house." 

"  Oh,  sir !  what  a  dashing  officer  was  there !  It  was  only  just  now 
that  I  was  talking  about  him  to  my  wife.  He  was  the  life  of  the  house. 
How  well  he  could  perform  plays — particularly  the  character  of  a  scape- 
grace !  In  the  *  Two  Edmonds,'  for  instance,  he  would  make  you  die 
with  laughing  in  that  part  of  a  drunken  soldier ;  and  then,  with  what  a 
charming  voice  he  sang  Joconde,  sir — better  than  they  could  sing  it  at 
Paris ! " 

Rodin,  having  listened  complacently  to  the  bailiff,  said  to  him : 

"  You  doubtless  know  that,  after  a  fierce  duel  he  had  with  a  furious 
Bonapartist,  one  General  Simon,  the  Marquis  d'Aigrigny  (whose  pri- 
vate secretary  I  have  now  the  honor  to  be)  left  the  world  for  the 
church." 

"  No,  sir !    Is  it  possible  ?    That  fine  officer ! " 

"  That  fine  officer — brave,  noble,  rich,  esteemed,  and  flattered — aban- 
doned all  those  advantages  for  the  sorry  black  gown ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  name,  position,  high  connections,  his  reputation  as  a  great 
preacher,  he  is  still  what  he  was  fourteen  years  ago,  a  plain  a66e,  while 
so  many,  who  have  neither  his  merit  nor  his  virtues,  are  archbishops 
and  cardinals." 

Rodin  expressed  himself  with  so  much  goodness,  with  such  an  air 
of  conviction,  and  the  facts  he  cited  appeared  to  be  so  incontestable, 
that  M.  Dupont  could  not  help  exclaiming : 

"  Well,  sir,  that  is  splendid  conduct ! " 

"  Splendid !  Oh,  no ! "  said  Rodin,  with  an  inimitable  expression  of 
simplicity;  "it  is  quite  a  matter  of  course — when  one  has  a  heart  like 
M.  d'Aigrigny's.  But  amongst  all  his  good  qualities  he  has  particularly 
that  of  never  forgetting  worthy  people — people  of  integrity,  honor,  con- 
science ;  and  therefore,  my  dear  M.  Dupont,  he  has  not  forgotten  you." 
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"  What !     The  most  noble  marciuis  doi^ns  to  rciiKimixir " 

"Thr<'e  days  a^o  I  romvod  a  letter  from  him,  in  whi<*]i  In*  mentions 
your  name." 

''  Is  he,  then,  at  Paris  ! " 

'' He  will  l>e  there  soon,  if  not  tlieve  now.  Ho  went  to  Italy  about 
three  months  a.i;'o,  and  din-mg  his  aljsenee  he  reeeived  a  veiy  sad  pier-e 
of  news — the  death  of  his  niothor,  who  was  passing  the  autumn  on  one 
of  the  estates  of  the  Prineess  de  Saint-Dizier." 

"  Oh,  inde(>d  !     I  was  not  aware  of  it." 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  cruel  gi-ief  to  him;  but  we  must  all  resign  ourselves 
to  the  will  of  Providence." 

"  And  with  regard  to  what  subject  did  the  marquis  do  me  the  honor 
to  mention  my  name  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  First  of  all  you  must  know  that  this  house 
is  sold.  The  bill  of  sale  was  signed  the  day  before  my  departure  from 
Paris." 

"  Oh,  sir,  that  renews  all  my  uneasiness." 

''  Pray,  why  ? " 

''  I  am  afraid  that  the  new  proprietors  may  not  choose  to  keep  me  as 
their  bailiff." 

"  Now  see  what  a  lucky  chance !  It  is  just  on  that  subject  that  I  am 
going  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  Knowing  the  interest  which  the  marquis  feels  for  you,  I 
am  particularly  desirous  that  you  should  keep  this  place,  and  I  wdl  d*  > 
all  in  my  power  to  serve  you,  if " 

"  Ah,  sir!  "  cried  M.  Dupont,  interrupting  Rodin,  ''  what  ,i;Tatitude  do 
I  not  owe  you !     It  is  Heaven  that  sends  you  to  me  ! " 

"  Now,  my  dear  sir,  you  flatter  me  in  your  turn;  but  I  ought  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  obliged  to  annex  a  small  condition  to  my  support." 

"  Oh,  by  all  means  !     Only  name  it,  sir — name  it ! " 

'*•  The  person  who  is  about  to  inhabit  this  mansion  is  an  old  lady  in 
every  way  worthy  of  veneration.  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  is  the 
name  of  this  respectable " 

"  AVhat,  sir  ? "  said  the  1  tailiff,  interrupting  Eodin  ;  "  Madame  de  la 
Samte-Colombe,  the  lady  who  has  bought  us  out  t  " 

*'  Do  you  know  her  I " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  she  came  last  week  to  see  the  estate.  My  wife  jiersists  that 
she  is  a  great  lady ;  but,  l)etween  ourselves,  judging  by  certain  words 
that  I  heard  her  speak " 

"  You  are  full  of  penetration,  my  dear  M.  Dupont.  Madame  de  la 
Sainte-Colombe  is  far  from  being  a  gi-eat  lady.     I  l)elieye  she  was 
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neitlior  more  nor  less  than  a  iiiilliiHT  und<T  one  of  the  woodou  p<)rti(jo<'.s 
of  the  Pahiis  Royal.     You  sec  that  I  (h-al  oix'iily  with  you." 

"  Au<l  .she  boasted  of  all  the  iioblcujeii,  French  and  foi<'ign,  who  used 
to  visit  her !" 

"  No  doubt  they  came  to  buy  bonnets  for  their  wives  !  However,  the 
fact  IS  that,  having  gained  a  Iai-,i;-e  fortune,  and  after  being  m  youth  and 
middle  age  mdiifei'ent  —  alas!  more  than  indifferent  —  to  the  salvation 
of  her  soiil,  Ma<lame  de  la  Sainte-(Jolombe  is  now  lu  a  likely  way  to  expe- 
rience grace;  which  lendcTs  her,  as  I  told  you,  worthy  of  veneration, 
because  m ►thing  is  so  resi)ectable  as  a  sincere  i-epontan<*e  —  always  pro- 
viding it  be  lasting.  Now,  to  make  the  good  work  sure  and  effectual,  we 
shall  need  your  assistance,  my  dear  M.  Dupont." 

"  Mine,  sir  !     Wliat  can  I  do  in  it  f  " 

"  A  gr«'at  deal ;  and  I  will  <'Xplain  to  you  how.  There  is  no  church 
in  this  village,  which  stands  at  an  equal  distance  from  either  of  twox>ar- 
ishes.  Madame  de  la  Sainte-C'olombe,  wishing  to  make  choice  of  one  of 
the  two  clergymen,  will  naturally  apj^ly  t(  ►  you  and  Madame  Dupont,  who 
have  long  lived  in  these  parts,  for  information  respecting  them." 

"  Oh !  Ill  that  case  the  choice  will  soon  be  made.  The  incumbent  of 
Danicourt  is  one  of  the  best  of  men." 

"  Now  that  is  precisely  what  you  must  not  say  to  Madame  de  la 
Sainte-Colombe." 

"  How  so  1  " 

"  You  must,  on  the  contrary,  praise  without  <^,easing  the  curate  of 
RoiA^lle,  the  other  parish,  so  as  to  decide  this  good  lady  to  trust  herself 
to  his  care." 

"  And  why,  sir,  to  him  rather  than  to  the  other  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  Because  if  you  and  Madame  Dupont  succeed  in  persuading 
Madame  de  la  8ainte-Colombe  to  make  the  <_'hoice  I  wish,  you  will  be  cer- 
tain to  keep  your  place  as  bailiff.  I  giv<'  you  my  word  of  it,  and  what 
I  promise  I  perform." 

"  I  do  not  doultt,  sir,  that  you  have  this  power,"  said  jNI.  Dupont,  con- 
A^nced  l)y  Rodin's  manner  and  the  authority  of  his  words;  "  but  I  should 
like  to  know " 

"  One  word  more,"  said  Rodin,  interrupting  him;  "  I  will  deal  openly 
with  you,  and  tell  you  why  I  insist  on  the  preference  which  I  beg  you  to 
support.  I  should  b<^  grieved  if  you  saw  in  all  this  the  shadow  of  an 
intrigue.  It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  good  action.  The  curate 
of  Roiville,  for  whom  I  ask  your  influence,  is  a  man  for  whom  I\I.  d'Aii;- 
rigny  feels  a  deep  interest.  Though  very  poor,  he  has  to  support  an 
aged  mr>ther.  Now,  if  he  had  the  spiritual  care  of  Madame  de  la  Sainte- 
Colombe  he  would  do  more  good  than  any  one  else,  because  he  is  full  of 
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zeal  and  patience  j  and  then  it  is  clear  he  would  reap  some  little  advan- 
tages, by  which  his  old  mother  might  profit.  There,  you  see,  is  the  secret 
of  this  mighty  scheme.  When  I  knew  that  this  lady  was  disposed 
to  buy  an  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  friend*s  parish,  I  wrote 
about  it  to  the  marquis,  and  he,  remembering  you,  desired  me  to  ask 
you  to  render  him  this  small  service,  which,  as  you  see,  wiU  not  remain 
without  a  recompense ;  for  I  tell  you  once  more,  and  I  will  prove  it, 
that  I  have  the  power  to  keep  you  in  your  place  as  bailiff.'' 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  M.  Dupont,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "you  are  so 
frank  and  obliging  that  I  will  imitate  your  sincerity.  In  the  same 
degree  that  the  curate  of  Danicourt  is  respected  and  loved  in  this  coun- 
try, the  curate  of  RoiviUe,  whom  you  wish  me  to  prefer  to  him,  is 
dreaded  for  his  intolerance;  and,  moreover " 

"  Well,  and  what  more  ?  " 

"  Why,  then,  they  say " 

"  Come,  what  do  they  say  ?  " 

"  They  say — he  is  a  Jesuit." 
Upon  these  words  Rodin  burst  into  so  hearty  a  laugh  that  the 
bailiff  was  quite  struck  dumb  with  amazement,  for  the  countenance  of 
Rodin  took  a  singular  expression  when  he  laughed. 

"  A  Jesuit ! "  he  repeated  with  redoubled  hilarity ;  "  a  Jesuit  I  Now 
really,  my  dear  M.  Dupont,  for  a  man  of  sense,  experience,  and  intelli- 
gence, how  can  you  believe  such  idle  stories  ?  A  Jesuit !  Are  there 
such  people  as  Jesuits  ?  In  our  time,  above  all,  can  you  believe  such 
romance  of  the  Jacobins  — hobgoblins  of  the  old  liberals  ?  Come,  come ; 
I  wager  you  have  read  about  them  in  the  *  Constitutionnel' ! " 

"  And  yet,  sir,  they  say " 

"  Good  heavens !  what  will  they  not  say  ?  But  wise  men,  prudent 
men  like  you,  do  not  meddle  with  what  is  said ;  they  manage  their  own 
little  matters  without  doing  injury  to  any  one,  and  they  never  sacrifice, 
for  the  sake  of  nonsense,  a  good  place,  which  secures  them  a  comfortable 
provision  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  I  tell  you  frankly,  however  much 
I  may  regret  it,  that  should  you  not  succeed  in  getting  the  preference' 
for  my  man  you  will  not  remain  bailiff  here." 

"But,  sir,"  said  poor  M.  Dupont,  "it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  this  lady, 
hearing  a  great  deal  in  praise  of  the  other  curate,  should  prefer  him  to 
your  friend." 

"  Ah  !  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  who  have  long  lived  in  the 
neighborhood — persons  worthy  of  confidence  whom  she  will  see  every 
day — tell  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  a  great  deal  of  good  of  my 
friend,  and  a  great  deal  of  harm  of  the  other  curate,  she  will  prefer  the 
former,  and  you  will  continue  bailiff." 
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*'  But,  sir,  that  would  \n\  calumny !  "  crK'd  M.  DujKnit. 

"  Pshaw,  my  dear  M.  Dupoiit !"  said  Jiodui,  with  an  ah-  of  soiTowfu] 
jind  aft'tM'tionatt'  reproach;  "how  ran  you  think  mu  (•a|)a]jl(}  of  giving 
you  evil  council  ?  I  was  only  making  a  supposition.  You  wisli  to  remain 
l)ailit¥  on  tiiis  estate.  I  offer  you  the  certainty  of  doing  so  ;  it  is  for  you 
to  consKh'r  and  decide." 

"But,  sir " 

"One  woivl  more, —  or  ratlier  c)ne  more  condition, —  as  important  as 
the  oth<'r.  Unfortunat(^ly,  wo  have  seen  ch-rgymen  take  advantage  of 
the  ag(j  and  weakness  of  their  penitents,  unfairly,  to  benefit  either  them- 
selves or  <>thers.  I  believe  our  jn'otege  incapable  of  any  such  baseness. 
But,  in  order  to  <lischarge  my  res})onsibility, —  and  y<»urs  also,  as  you 
will  hav<^  contrd»uted  to  his  api>ointment, — I  must  request  that  you 
will  write  to  me  twiee  a  week,  giving  the  most  exact  detail  of  all  that 
you  have  remarked  in  the  charaiiter,  habits,  connections,  pursuits,  of 
Madame  de  la  8ainte-Colombe;  for  tlie  influence  of  a  confessor,  you  see, 
reveals  itself  in  tlie  whole  condiKit  of  life,  and  I  should  ^nsh  to  be  fully 
edified  by  the  proceedings  of  my  friend  without  his  being  aware  of  it ; 
or,  if  anything  blamable  were  to  strike  you,  I  should  be  immediately 
mf <  >rmed  of  it  by  the  weekly  correspondence." 

"  But,  sir,  that  would  be  to  a<'t  as  a  spy ! "  exclaimed  the  unfortunate 
bailiif. 

"Now,  my  dear  M.  Dupont !  how  can  you  thus  brand  the  sweetest, 
most  wholesome  of  human  desires  —  mutual  confidence!  I  ask  of  you 
nothing  else.  I  ask  of  you  to  wnt<'  to  me  confidentially  the  <letails  <>f 
all  that  goes  on  here.  On  these  two  conditions,  inseparable  on*^  from 
the  other,  yc»u  remain  bailiff ;  otherwise,  I  shall  be  forced,  with  grief 
and  regict,  to  recommend  some  one  else  to  Madame  de  la  Sainte- 
('( >lombe." 

"I  beg  you,  sir,"  said  Dupont,  with  emotion,  "l)e  generous  without 
any  conditions  !  I  and  my  wife  have  only  this  place  to  give  us  l)read, 
and  we  are  too  old  t<  >  find  another.  Do  not  expose  our  probity  of  forty 
years'  standing  to  be  tempted  by  the  fear  of  want,  which  is  so  bad  a 
counselor ! " 

'•  My  dear  ^I.  Du^jont,  you  are  really  a  great  child :  you  must  reflect 
upon  this,  and  give  me  your  answ<'r  in  the  course  of  a  week." 

''  Oh,  sir !  I  imph  >re  you " 

The  conversation  was  liere  interrupted  l>y  a  loud  report,  which  was 
almost  instantaneously  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  cliffs. 

"  What  is  that  ? "  said  Rodin. 
Hardly  had  he  spoken,  when  the  same  noise  was  again  heai*d  more 
distinctly  than  before. 
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"It  is  the  sound  of  cannon,"  cried  M.  Dupont,  rising;  "no  doubt  a  ship 
in  distress,  or  signaling  for  a  pilot." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  bailiff's  wife,  entering  abruptly,  "  froin  the  terrace 
we  can  see  a  steamer  and  a  large  ship  nearly  dismasted ;  they  are  drift- 
ing right  upon  the  shore;  the  ship  is  firing  signals  of  distress ;  it  will  be 
lost." 

"  Oh,  it  is  terrible,"  cried  the  bailiff,  taking  his  hat  and  preparing  to 
go  out,  "  to  look  on  at  a  shipwreck  and  be  able  to  do  nothing ! " 

"  Can  no  help  be  given  to  these  vessels  ?  "  asked  Rodin. 

"  If  they  are  driven  upon  the  reefs,  no  human  power  can  save  them. 
Since  the  last  equinox,  two  ships  have  been  lost  on  this  coast." 

"  Lost  with  all  on  board ?    Oh,  very  frightful! "  said  Uodin. 

"  In  such  a  storm  there  is  but  little  chance  for  the  crew.  No  matter," 
said  the  bailiff,  addressing  his  wife ;  "  I  will  run  down  to  the  rocks  with 
the  people  of  the  farm  and  try  to  save  some  of  them — poor  creatures ! 
Light  large  fires  in  several  rooms ;  get  ready  linen,  clothes,  cordials.  I 
scarcely  dare  hope  to  save  any,  but  we  must  do  our  best.  Will  you  come 
with  me,  M.  Rodm  I " 

"  I  should  think  it  a  duty  if  I  could  be  at  all  useful,  but  I  am  too  old 
and  feeble  to  be  of  any  service,"  said  Eodin,  who  was  by  no  means 
anxious  to  encounter  the  storm.  "  Your  good  lady  will  be  kind  enough 
to  show  me  the  Green  Chamber,  and  when  I  have  found  the  ailicles  I 
require  I  will  set  out  immediately  for  Paris,  for  I  am  in  great  haste." 

"  Very  weU,  sir. ,  Catherine  wiU  show  you.  Ring  the  big  bell,"  said 
the  bailiff  to  his  servant ;  "let  all  the  people  of  the  farm  meet  me  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  with  ropes  and  levers." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  Catherine ;  "  but  do  not  expose  yourself." 

"  Kiss  me — it  will  bring  me  luck,"  said  the  bailiff ;  and  he  started  at 
a  full  run,  crying,  "  Quick !  quick !  By  this  time  not  a  plank  may  remain 
of  the  vessels." 

"  My  dear  madame,"  said  Rodin,  always  impassible,  "  will  you  be 
obliging  enough  to  show  me  the  Green  Chamber  ?  " 

"  Please  to  follow  me,  sir,"  answered  Catherine,  drying  her  tears — for 
she  trembled  on  account  of  her  husband,  whose  courage  she  well  knew. 


OHAPTEK    II 


THE    TEMPEST 


HE  sea  is  va,<;iiig.  jMnimtainoU"^  waves  of  dark  svcon,  mar- 
bl(Ml  with  whit«'  foam,  stand  out  in  lii.i;h,  <l<M'p  uiKlulatious 
from  th<'  broad  sti<'ak  <>f  red  light  whi<'li  cxtonds  along  the 
horizon.  Above  ar«'  }>il»'(l  heavy  mass<'s  of  black  and  8ul- 
phnrous  vai>or,  while  a  few  lighter  clouds  of  a  reddish  giay,  driven  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  rush  across  the  murky  sky.  The  pale  winter 
sun,  before  he  quite  disapi)eai's  in  the  great  clouds,  behind  which  he  is 
slowly  mounting,  casts  here  and  there  som<'  oldique  rays  upon  the 
troubled  sea,  and  gilds  the  traiispan'iit  crest  of  some  of  the  tall<'st  waves. 
A  band  of  snow-white  foam  l)oils  and  rages,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  along  the  line  of  reefs  that  bristle  on  this  daiigerons  coast  Half- 
way up  a  rugged  i»ronioiitory.  which  juts  pretty  far  into  the  sea, 
rises  the  chateau  of  Oardoville.  A  ray  of  the  sun  glitters  upon  its 
windows;  its  brick  walls  and  i>ointed  roofs  of  slate  are  visiV>le  in  the 
midst  of  this  sky  loaded  with  xapors.  A  large,  disal  )led  ship,  with  mere 
shreds  of  sails  still  flutteriiii;'  from  the  stumps  of  broken  masts,  <li'ives 
dead  n}>on  the  coast.  Now  she  rolls  tier  m»mstrous  hull  upon  the  waves, 
now  plunges  into  their  trough.' 

A  flash  is  seen,  followed  by  a  dull  sound,  scarcely  perceptible  in  the 
midst  of  the  roai"  of  the  tempest.  That  gun  is  the  last  signal  of  distress 
from  this  L^st  \'essel,  Avhich  is  fast  forging  on  the  l^reakers.  At  the  same 
moment  a  steamer,  with  a  long  plume  of  black  smoke,  is  working  her 
way  from  <'ast  to  west,  making  every  effort  to  kee|»  at  a  distance  from 
the  shore,  leaving  the  ]>reakej's  <ni  her  left.  Tli«^  dismaste(I  ship,  drift- 
ing toward  the  rocks  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  tide,  must  some  time 
pass  right  ahead  of  the'  steamer. 

Suddenly  the  rusli  of  a  lieavy  sea  laid  the  steamer  upon  her  side ; 
the  enormous  wav<'  broke  furiously  on  her  deck;  in  a  si^'ond  the  chim- 
ney was  carried  away,  the  paddle-box  stove  m,  on<'  of  the  wheels  ren- 
dered useless.    A  second  white-cai»,  following  the  first,  again  struck  the 
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vessel  ;niii«lships,  and  so  increased  the  <hnii<i^e  tliat,  wo  loii^ei-  ariswer- 
inj;"  to  tile  iK'lm,  she  also  drit'tecl  toward  the  shore,  m  the  sani<'  direction 
as  the  ship.  But  tlie  latter,  though  t'arth<'ifroni  the  breakei's,  pr<'s<Mited 
a  ii^reater  surt'ac«)  to  the  wind  and  sea,  and  so  <;aincd  u})on  the  st<'arncr 
in  swiftness  that  a  collision  ])etwe<Mi  the  two  vessels  l»ecame  imminent  — 
a  new  danger  adde<l  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  now  certain  wi-eck. 

The  ship  was  an  English  vessel,  the  Black  Eagle,  homewaid  bound 
from  Alexandria  with  passeng<'rs  who,  aiTi\'ing  from  India  and  Java  na 
the  Reel  Sea,  had  disembarke*!  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  from  on  Itoard 
the  steamshij)  Ruyter.  The  Blaek  Eagle,  quitting  the  Straits  of  (Jib- 
raltar,  had  gone  to  toiK'h  at  the  Azores.  Sh<'  headed  tlK'iico  for  Ports- 
mouth, when  she  was  overtaken  in  the  Channel  by  the  north-wester. 

The  steamer  was  the  William  Tell,  coming  from  Germany  by  wav 
of  the  Ellje,  and  Ixmnd,  in  the  last  place,  from  Ham1)urg  to  Havie. 

These  two  vessels,  th<'  sport  of  enormous  rollers,  diiveii  along  by  tide 
and  tempest,  were  now  rushing  upon  the  l)reakers  with  frightful  sj>eed. 
The  deck  of  ea(;h  offered  a  terribh^  spectacle.  The  loss  of  crew  an<l  pas- 
sengers appeared  almost  certain,  for  before  them  a  tremendous  sea 
broke  on  jagged  rocks  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  <'litf. 

The  captain  of  the  Black  Eagle,  stau<liiig  on  the  poop,  holding  by 
the  remnant  of  a  spar,  issued  his  last  orders  in  this  fearful  extremity 
with  courageous  coolness.  The  smaller  1>oats  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  waves;  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  launching  the  long-boat.  The 
only  chance  of  escai>e,  in  case  the  ship  should  not  be  immediately 
dashed  to  pieces  on  touching  the  rocks,  was  to  establish  a  communica- 
tion with  the  land  1  )y  means  of  a  life-line  —  almost  the  last  and  most 
perilous  resort  for  passing  between  the  shore  and  a  strande<l  vessel. 

The  deck  was  covered  with  passengers,  whose  cries  and  terror  aug- 
mented the  general  confusion.  Some,  ^struck  with  a  kind  of  stupor, 
and  clinging  convulsively  to  the  shrouds,  await<^d  their  doom  in  a  state 
of  .stupid  insensibility.  Others  wrung  their  hands  in  despair,  or  r<»lled 
upon  the  deck  uttering  horrible  imprecations. 

Here,  women  knelt  down  to  pray ;  there,  others  hid  their  faces  in 
their  hands,  that  they  might  not  see  the  awful  ai>proach  of  death.  A 
young  mother,  pale  as  a  s]»ecter,  holding  her  child  clasped  tightly  to 
her  l)osom,  went  supi:»li(?ating  from  sailor  to  sailor,  and  otfering  a  purse 
fuU  of  gold  and  jewels  to  any  on<'  that  would  take  charge  of  her  son. 

These  cries  and  tears  and  terror  contrasted  with  the  stern  and  silent 
resignation  of  the  sailors. 

Knowing  the  imminence  of  the  inevital)le  danger,  some  of  them 
stripi>ed  themselves  of  i>art  of  their  clothes,  waiting  for  the  moment  to 
make  a  last  effort  to  dispute  their  lives  with  the  furv  <>f  the  waves; 
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oth<'Vs,  I'onoviiH'iug"  all  lioiu',  }H'(j|>ar<Ml  to  iin-i;!  dcatli  with  st<jical 
iiidiffoiN'iKM'. 

Here  and  their  tnuchhigor  awful  <'])i.sod<'h;  loso  in  r<'li<'f,  if  on*-  njav 
s(»  ex})r('8s  it,  fi'om  tiiis  dark  and  ,i;l«3omy  ba('kt;T<>und  of  d<'Si)air. 

A  young  man  of  about  eight(i<'n  or  tvv<'nty,  with  shiny  bla<k  lian-, 
copper-col oied complexion,  andpcrtJM'tly  ic^ular  and haudsoiiK' f<'atures, 
contemplated  this  scene  of  dismay  an<l  horror  with  that  sa<i  calmness 
I K'culiar  to  those  wh(  ►  hav( •  often  braved  great  perils.  Wrapped  m  a  c](  )ak, 
he  leaned  his  back  against  the  bulwarks,  with  his  feet  resting  against 
one  of  the  bulkheads. 

Sud<lenly  the  unhapi)y  mother,  wlio,  with  her  chil<l  in  lier  arms  and 
gold  m  her  hand,  had  in  vain  addressed  herself  to  several  of  the  man- 
ners to  1)eg  them  to  save  her  boy,  p<'rceiving  the  young  man  with  the 
<'<)pper-colore<l  complexion,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him  and 
lifted  her  child  toward  him  with  a  burst  of  inexpressible  agony. 

The  young  man  took  it,  mournfully  shook  his  head,  and  pointed  to 
the  furious  waves;  but  with  a  meaning  gesture  he  ap2>eared  to  promise 
that  he  would  at  least  try  to  save  it.  Then  the  young  mother,  in  a  mad 
transport  of  hope,  seized  th<'  hand  of  the  youth  and  bathed  it  with  her 
tears. 

Farther  on,  another  passenger  of  the  Black  Eagle  seemed  animated 
with  sentiments  of  the  most  active  pity.  One  would  hardly  have  givtm 
him  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.  His  long,  fair  locks  fell  in  curls  on 
either  side  of  his  angelic  countenance.  He  wore  a  ])lack  cassock  ami 
white  bands.  Applying  himself  to,  comfort  the  most  desponding,  he 
went  from  one  to  the  other,  and  spoke  to  them  pious  words  of  hope  and 
resignation.  To  hear  him  console  some  and  encourage  others  in  lan- 
guage full  of  unction,  tenderness,  and  ineffable  charity,  one  would  have 
supposed  him  unaware  or  indifferent  to  the  penis  that  he  shared.  On 
his  fine,  mild  featui-es  was  impressed  a  calm  and  sacred  iiitrepidit)',  a 
religious  aljstraction  from  every  terrestrial  thought.  From  time  to  time 
he  raised  to  heaven  his  large  blue  eyes,  Ijeaming  with  gratitu<le,  love, 
and  serenity,  as  if  to  thank  Ood  for  having  called  him  to  one  of  those 
formidabh'  trials  in  which  the  man  of  humanity  and  courage  may 
devote  himself  for  his  brethren,  and,  if  not  able  to  rescue  th«^m  all,  at 
least  die  with  them,  pointing  to  the  sky.  One  might  almost  have  taken 
him  for  an  angel,  sent  down  to  render  less  cruel  the  strokes  of  iiiex- 
oraljle  fate. 

Strange  contrast!  Not  far  from  this  young  man's  angelic  beauty 
tliere  was  another  being  who  resembled  an  evil  spirit! 

Boldly  mount(Ml  ( m  what  was  left  ot  the  bowsprit,  to  which  he  held 
on  by  means  of  some  remaining  cordage,  this  man  looked  down  upon 
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the  terrible  scene  that  was  passing  on  the  deck.  A  grim,  wild  joy 
lighted  up  his  countenance,  of  a  dead  yellow — that  tint  pecuUar  to  those 
who  spring  from  the  union  of  the  white  race  with  the  mulatto.  He 
wore  only  a  shirt  and  linen  drawers ;  from  his  neck  was  suspended,  by 
a  cord,  a  cylindrical  tin  box,  similar  to  that  in  which  soldiers  carry  their 
leave  of  absence. 

The  more  the  danger  augmented,  the  nearer  the  ship  came  to  the 
breakers  or  to  a  collision  with  the  steamer,  which  she  was  now  rapidly 
approaching, —  a  terrible  collision,  which  would  probably  cause  the  two 
vessels  to  founder  before  even  they  touched  the  rocks, —  the  more  did 
the  infernal  joy  of  this  passenger  reveal  itself  in  frightful  transports. 
He  seemed  to  long,  with  ferocious  impatience,  for  the  moment  when  the 
work  of  destruction  should  be  accomplished.  To  see  him  thus  feasting 
with  avidity  on  all  the  agony,  the  terror,  and  the  despair  of  those  around 
him,  one  might  have  taken  him  for  the  apostle  of  one  of  those  sanguinary 
deities  who,  in  barbarous  countries,  presi(ie  over  murder  and  carnage. 

By  this  time  the  Black  Eagle,  driven  by  the  wind  and  waves,  came 
so  near  the  William  Tell  that  the  passengers  on  the  deck  of  the  nearly 
dismantled  steamer  were  visible  from  the  first-named  vessel. 

These  passengers  were  no  longer  numerous.  The  heavy  sea,  which 
stove  in  the  paddle-box  and  broke  one  of  the  paddles,  had  also  carried 
away  nearly  the  whole  of  the  bulwarks  on  that  side ;  the  waves,  enter- 
ing every  instant  by  this  large  opening,  swept  the  decks  with  irresistible 
violence,  and  every  time  bore  away  with  them  some  fresh  victims. 

Amongst  the  passengers,  who  seemed  only  to  have  escaped  this  danger 
to  be  hurled  against  the  rocks  or  crushed  in  the  encounter  of  the  two 
vessels,  one  group  was  especially  worthy  of  the  most  tender  and  painful 
interest.  Taking  refuge  abaft,  a  tall  old  man,  with  bald  forehead  and 
gray  mustache,  had  lashed  himself  to  a  stanchion  by  winding  a  piece  of 
rope  round  his  body,  while  he  clasped  in  his  arms  and  held  fast  to  his 
breast  two  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  half  enveloped  in  a  pelisse  of  rein- 
deer skin.  A  large  fallow  Siberian  dog,  dripping  with  water  and  bark- 
ing furiously  at  the  waves,  stood  close  to  their  feet. 

These  girls,  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the  old  man,  also  pressed  close  to 
each  other ;  but,  far  from  being  lost  in  terror,  they  raised  their  eyes  to 
heaven,  full  of  confidence  and  ingenuous  hope,  as  though  they  exp^ted 
to  be  saved  by  the  intervention  of  some  supernatural  power. 

A  frightful  shriek  of  horror  and  despair,  raised  by  the  passengers  of 
both  the  vessels,  was  heard  suddenly  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest. 

At  the  moment  when,  plunging  deeply  between  two  waves,  the  broad- 
side of  the  steamer  was  turned  toward  the  bows  of  the  ship,  the  latter, 
lifted  to  a  prodigious  height  on  a  mountain  of  water,  remained,  as  it 
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were,  suspen(l<M|  over  tlio  William  Toll  during' tlu'  s^m-.oikI  which  in^'ordcd 
the  shock  of  t}i<'  two  vessels, 

Thoi-e  ;ire  sights  of  so  sn])lime  ahorror  that  it  is  impossible  to  descnhe 
them.     Y<'t  ill  the  midst  of  these  catastroplies,  swift  as  thought,  one 


catehes  sometimes  a  momentavv  glimi)se  of  a  picture,  rapid  and  fleeting, 
as  if  illumined  l)y  a  fiash  of  liuhtniiii--. 

Thus,  when  the  Black  Eagle,  poised  aloft  by  the  flood,  was  about  to 
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crash  down  upon  the  William  Tell,  the  young  man  with  the  angelic 
countenance  and  fair,  waving  locks  bent  over  the  prow  of  the  ship, 
ready  to  cast  himself  into  the  sea  to  save  some  victim.  Suddenly  he 
perceived  on  board  the  steamer,  on  which  he  looked  down  from  the 
summit  of  the  immense  wave,  the  two  girls  extending  their  arms  toward 
him  in  supplication.  They  appeared  to  recognize  him,  and  gazed  on 
him  with  a  sort  of  ecstasy  and  religious  homage. 

For  a  second,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  of  the  tempest,  in  spite  of  the 
approaching  shipwreck,  the  looks  of  those  three  beings  met. 

The  features  of  the  young  man  were  expressive  of  sudden  and  pro- 
found pity,  for  the  maidens,  with  their  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  seemed 
to  invoke  him  as  their  expected  savior.  The  old  man,  struck  down  by 
the  fall  of  a  plank,  lay  helpless  on  the  deck. 

Soon  all  disappeared  together.  A  fearful  mass  of  water  dashed 
the  Black  Eagle  dowii  upon  the  William  Tell  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of 
boiling  foam.  To  the  dreadful  crash  of  the  two  great  bodies  of  wood 
and  iron  which,  splintering  against  each  other,  instantly  foundered, 
one  loud  cry  was  added  —  a  cry  of  agony  and  death  —  the  cry  of  a  hun- 
dred human  creatures  swallowed  up  at  once  by  the  waves ! 

And  then — nothing  more  was  visible! 

A  few  moments  after,  the  fragments  of  the  two  vessels  appeared  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea  or  on  the  caps  of  the  waves — with  here  and 
there  the  contracted  arms,,  the  livid  and  despairing  faces  of  some 
unhappy  wretches,  striving  to  make  their  way  to  the  reefs  along  the 
shore,  at  the  risk  of  being  crushed  to  death  by  the  shock  of  the  furious 
breakers. 


CPIAPTKR    III 


J'HE     SHIPWKECKED 


HILE  tlic  bailiff  w;is  goue  to  the'  soa-sh<>r<',  to  render  help 
to  those  of  the  })asseiii;<'i-8  who  might  ('sca]>»'  from  the  iiiov- 
ital)le   shii>\vre('k,  Rodin,  conducted  l^y  Catherine   to   the 
Green  ( Jhamljer,  had  there  found  tlie  articles  that  he  ayms  to 
take  with  him  to  Paris. 

Aftei'  passing  two  hours  m  this  apartment,  very  iiiditt'erent  to  the 
r<\'^cue  of  tlie  shipwreck<'d  i»ersons,  which  alone  ahsorlxjd  the  attention 
of  th<.'  inhahitants  of  the  castle,  Rodin  returned  to  the  chamber  com- 
mcmly  occupied  bv  the  bailiff,  a  room  which  opened  upon  a  long  gallery. 
When  he  entered  it  he  found  nobody  there.  Under  his  arm  he  held  a 
casket,  with  silver  fastenings,  almost  black  from  age,  while  one  end  of 
a  large  red  morocco' portfolio  projected  fi'oni  the  breast-jwcket  of  his 
lialf-l>uttone<l  gieat  coat. 

Rodin  remained  pensive  for  some  moments,  but  was  interrupted 
in  the  current  of  his  reflections  by  the  entrance  of  Madame  Dupont, 
who  was  zealously  engaged  in  preiDarations  to  give  assistance  m  case 
of  need. 

"Now,"  said  she  to  a  servant,  "light  a  fire  in  the  next  room;  put 
this  warm  wine  there ;  your  master  may  l>e  in  e\ery  minute." 

"  Well,  my  dear  madame,"  said  Rrxlm  to  her,  "  do  they  hope  to  save 
any  of  these  poor  creatm'es  "i " 

"  Alas  !  I  do  not  know,  sir.  iMy  husband  has  been  gone  nearly  two 
hours.  I  am  terribly  uneasy  on  his  account.  H<'  is  so  c^^urageous,  so 
imi»rudent,  if  once  he  thinks  he  can  be  of  any  service." 

"Courageous  even  to  imprudence,"  said  Rodin  to  himself,  impa- 
tiently ;  "  I  do  not  like  that." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Catherine,  "  I  have  here  at  hand  my  hot  linen,  my 
cordials  —  heaven  grant  it  may  all  be  of  use ! " 

"  We  may  at  least  hope  so,  my  dear  madame.  I  very  much  regretted 
that  my  age  and  weakness  did  not  permit  me  to  assist  your  excellent 
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husband.  I  also  regret  not  being  able  to  wait  for  the  issue  of  his  exer- 
tions and  to  wish  him  joy  if  successful,  for  I  am  unfortunately  compelled 
to  depart ;  my  moments  are  precious.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  have  the  carriage  got  ready .»» 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  see  about  it  directly." 

"  One  word,  my  dear,  good  Madame  Dupont.  You  are  a  woman  of 
sense  and  excellent  judgment.  Now  I  have  put  your  husband  in  the 
way  to  keep,  if  he  will,  his  situation  as  bailiff  of  the  estate " 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  What  gratitude  do  we  not  owe  you !  Without  this 
place,  what  would  become  of  us  at  our  time  of  life  ?  " 

*'  I  have  only  saddled  my  promise  with  two  conditions  — mere  trifles. 
He  will  explain  all  that  to  you." 

"  Ah,  su^,  we  shall  regard  you  as  our  deliverer ! " 

"  You  are  too  good.    Only,  on  two  little  conditions " 

"  If  there  were  a  hundred,  sir,  we  should  gladly  accept  them.  Think 
what  We  should  be  without  this  place — penniless  —  absolutely  penni- 
less ! " 

"  I  reckon  upon  you,  then ;  for  the  interest  of  your  husband,  you  will 
try  to  persuade  him." 

"  Madame !  1  say;  here's  master  come  back ! "  cried  a  servant,  rushing 
into  the  chamber. 

"  Has  he  many  with  him  ? " 

"  No,  madame ;  he  is  alone." 

** Alone!    Alone?" 

"  Quite  alone." 
A  few  moments  after,  M.  Dupont  entered  the  room.    His  clothes 
were  streaming  with  water;  to  keep  his  hat  on  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm  he  had  tied  it  down  to  his  head  by  means  of  his  cravat,  which 
was  knotted  under  his  chin ;  his  gaiters  were  covered  with  chalky  stains. 

"At  last,  my  dear  love!"  cried  his  wife,  tenderly  embracing  him. 
"  I  have  been  so  uneasy ! " 

"  Up  to  the  present  moment,  three  saved." 

"  God  be  praised,  my  dear  M.  Dupont ! "  said  Rodin ;  "  at  least  your 
efforts  will  not  have  been  all  in  vain." 

"  Three !    Only  three  ?  "  said  Catherine.    "  Gracious  heaven ! " 

"  I  only  speak  of  those  I  saw  myself,  near  the  little  creek  of  Goelands. 
Let  us  hope  there  may  be  more  saved  on  other  parts  of  the  coast." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  happily,  the  shore  is  not  equally  steep  in  all  parts." 

"And  where  are  these  interesting  sufferers,  my  dear  sirl"  asked 
Rodin,  who  could  not  avoid  remaining  a  few  instants  longer. 

"  They  are  mounting  the  cliffs,  supported  by  our  people.  As  they 
cannot  walk  very  fast,  I  ran  on  before  to  assure  my  wife  and  to  take 
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the  necessary  measures  for  their  reception.    Fii'st  of  all,  my  dear,  you 
must  get  ready  some  women's  clothes." 

"  There  is,  then,  a  woman  amongst  the  persons  saved?" 

"There  are  two  §irls,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  most — 
mere  children  —  and  so  pretty ! " 

"Poor  little  things !  ^  said  Rodin,  with  an  affectation  of  interest. 

"  The  person  to  whom  they  owe  their  lives  is  with  them.  He  is  a 
real  hero !  '* 

"i-herof" 

"  Yes ;  only  fancy ** 

"  You  can  tell  me  all  this  by  and  by.  Just  slip  on  this  dry,  warm 
dressing-gown,  and  take  some  of  this  hot  wine.    You  are  wet  through.'^ 

"  PU  not  refuse,  for  I  am  almost  frozen  to  death.  I  was  telling  you 
that  the  person  who  saved  these  young  girls  was  a  hero ;  and  certainly 
his  courage  was  beyond  anything  one  could  have  imagined.  When  I 
left  herewith  the  men  of  the  farm  we  descended  the  little  winding  path 
and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  near  the  little  creek  of  Goelands, 
fortunately  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  waves  by  five  or  six  enor- 
mous masses  of  rock  stretching  out  into  the  sea.  Well,  what  should  we 
find  there?  Why,  the  two  young  girls  I  spoke  of,  in  a  swoon,  with 
their  feet  still  in  the  water  and  their  bodies  resting  against  a  rock,  as 
though  they  had  been  placed  there  by  some  one  atter  being  withdrawn 
from  the  sea." 

"  Dear  children !  it  is  quite  touching ! "  said  Rodin,  raising,  as  usual, 
the  tip  of  his  little  finger  to  the  comer  of  his  right  eye,  as  though  to  dry 
a  tear,  which  was  very  seldom  visible. 

"  What  struck  me  was  their  great  resemblance  to  each  other,"  resumed 
the  bailiff ;  "  only  one  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them  could  tell  the  difference." 

"  Twin-sisters,  no  doubt,"  said  Madame  Dupont. 

"One  of  the  poor  things,"  continued  the  bailiff,  "held  between  her 
clasped  hands  a  little  bronze  medal,  which  was  suspended  from  her  neck 
by  a  chain  of  the  same  material." 

Rodin  generally  maints^ined  a  very  stooping  posture ;  but  at  these 
last  words  of  the  bailiff  he  drew  himself  up  suddenly,  while  a  faint  color 
spread  itself  over  his  livid  cheeks.  In  any  other  person,  these  symp- 
toms would  have  appeared  of  little,  consequence ;  but  in  Rodin,  accus- 
tomed for  long  years  to  control  and  dissimulate  his  emotions,  they 
announced  no  ordinary  excitement.  Approaching  the  bailiff,  he  said  to 
him  in  a  slightly  agitated  voice,  but  still  with  an  air  of  indifference : 

"  It  was  doubtless  a  pious  relic.  Did  you  see  what  was  inscribed  on 
this  medal  ? " 

"  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  think  of  it." 
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''And  tlio  two  yoiiiii;'  gii-ls  \V(m<'  lik(^  ono  aiiotlioJ- — very  inucli  like, 
you  s;iv  ?" 

"So  lik<',  tlmt  one  would  li.irdly  know  which  was  whifli.  Proltaltly 
tiioy  arc  orphans,  for  tlicv  aic  dicsscd  in  mourninjj:.'' 

''  Oil !  dressed  in  mourning- 1 "  said  Rodiu,  with  another  start. 

''  .Vlas  !  ori>hans  so  youny!''  said  Madame  Du]»ont,  wipin.u:  her  eyes. 

"  As  they  had  fainted  away,  we  carried  them  farther  on,  to  a  plaee 
where  the  sand  was  quite  dry.  While  we  mcin'  husy  al)out  this  we  saw 
the  h(jad  of  a  man  a}»pcar  from  behind  one  of  the  rocks,  whi<'h  he  was 
tryiiiu;-  to  climb,  clini;iii,n'  to  it  by  on<'  hand.  We  ran  to  him,  and  luckily 
in  the  nick  of  time,  for  he  was  (luite  worn  out,  and  fell  exhauste<l  into 
the  arms  of  our  men.  It  was  of  him  I  si»ok<'  when  I  talked  of  a  hero, 
for,  not  c(»ntentwith  having' :  aved  the  two  young  girls  by  his  admii-able 
eoiu-age,  he  had  attempted  to  res<'U(i  a  third  person,  and  liad  actually 
gon«*  back  amongst  the  rex -ks  and  breakers;  but  his  strength  failed  him, 
and  without  the  aid  of  our  iiK^n  he  would  eertainly  have  been  washed 
away  from  the  ridge  to  which  h<'  clung." 

"He  must  iiKh'cd  be  a  fine  fellow!"  said  Madame  Dupont. 
Rodin,  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  breast,  s<'emed  quite  indiffei-- 
ent  to  this  conversation.  The  dismav  and  stupor  in  which  he  had  l)een 
plunged  only  increased  upon  reflection.  The  two  girls  who  had  just 
been  saved  were  fifteen  years  of  age;  were  dressed  in  mourning;  were 
so  alike  that  one  might  be  taken  for  the  other ;  one  of  them  wore  round 
her  neck  a  chain  with  a  bronze  medal;  he  could  scarcely  doubt  that 
they  were  the  daughters  of  General  Simon.  But  how  could  those  sis- 
ters be  amongst  the  number  of  shipwrecked  passengers  '!  How  could 
tl'.ey  have  escaped  from  the  prison  at  Leipsic  ?  How  did  it  happen  that 
he  had  not  been  informed  of  it?  C'Ould  they  have  fled,  <:>r  had  they 
been  set  at  liberty  f  How  was  it  possible  that  he  should  not  )>e  apprised 
of  such  an  event  t  But  these  secondary  thoughts,  which  offered  them- 
selves in  crowds  to  the  mind  of  Rodiu,  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
one  fact:  " The  daughters  of  General  Simon  are  here!"  His  plan,  so 
lal>oriously  laid,  was  thus  entirely  destroyed. 

"  When  I  speak  of  the  deliverer  of  these  young  girls,"  resunie<l  the 
bailiff,  addressing  his  wife,  and  without  remarking  Rodin's  absence 
of  mind,  "you  aie  expecting,  no  doubt,  to  see  a  Hercules  ?  Well,  he  is 
altogeth(n*  the  reverse.  He  is  almost  a  boy  in  looks,  with  fair,  sweet 
face,  and  light,  curling  locks.  I  left  him  a  cloak  to  cover  him,  for  he 
had  nothing  on  but  his  shirt,  black  knee-breeches,  and  a  pair  of  Idack 
worsted  stockings — which  struck  me  as  singular." 

"Why,  it  was  certainly  not  a  saih^r's  di^ess." 

"Beside,  though  the  ship  was  English,  I  believe  my  hero  is  a  French- 
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man,  for  ho  speaks  our  laiii;aa.j;(^  as  w<'ll  as  w<'  do.  What  brouiiht  tlio 
tears  to  my  eyes  was  to  sec  the  youu.i;"  .i^irls  when  they  camt^  to  thciii- 
solvos.  As  soon  as  they  saw  him  tli<'y  thi'cw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and 
soemod  t()  look  Tip  to  hini  and  thank  Inni  as  <  >n»  would  pray.  Tlicn  thoy 
cast  their  eyes  around  them  as  if  m  search  of  some  other  pei-s(m,  and, 
liaviiii;'  exehang-ed  a  few  words,  they  fell  sobbhig  into  ea<'.h  other's  arms." 
''  What  a  dreadful  thin,<;'  it  is !  How  many  poor  creatures  must  have 
perished  T' 

"  Whon  we  (juitted  the  roeks  the  s«'a  had  already  east  ashore  sev«Mi 
dead  bodies,  beside  frai;inents  of  the  wre<'k  and  packages.  I  spoke  to 
some  of  the  coast-guard,  and  then'  will  r«miain  all  day  on  the  lookout; 
and  if,  as  I  hope,  any  mor<?  should  escape  with  life,  tli(iy  are  to  be 
brought  here.  But  surely  that  is  the  sound  of  voices  '  Yes,  it  is  our 
shipwre<'ked  guests ! " 

The  baililf  and  his  wife  ran  to  the  door  of  the  room, — that  door 
which  opened  on  the  long  gallerv, —  while  E<)<lin,  Inting  convulsi\'ely  his 
flat  nails,  awaited  with  angry  impatience  th*^  arrival  of  the  straiigejs. 
A  touching  j)icture  soon  presente<l  itself  to  his  view. 

From  the  end  of  the  darksome  gallery,  only  lighted  on  one  side  by 
several  arched  windows,  thrc^e  i^ersons,  conducted  by  a  i>easant,  advanced 
slowly.  This  grouj)  consisted  of  the  two  maidens  and  the  intrepid 
\  oung  man  to  whom  they  owed  their  lives.  Rose  and  Blanclie  w<'re  on 
either  side  of  their  deliverer,  who,  walking  with  great  diffi<ulty,  sup- 
ported himself  lightly  <  m  their  arms. 

Though  he  was  full  twenty-five  Acars  of  age,  the  juvenile  counto 
nance  of  this  man  made  him  appear  young«'r.  His  long,  fair  hair,  parted 
in  the  middle,  streamed  wet  and  smooth  over  the  collar  of  a  large 
l)r(.)wn  cloak  with  which  he  had  been  covered.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
des( tribe  the  adorable  expression  of  goodness  in  his  pale,  mild  face,  as 
pui'e  as  the  most  ideal  creaticnis  <»f  Raphael's  pencil  —  for  that  dl^^ln• 
artist  alone  could  have  caught  the  melancholy  grace  of  those  exquisite 
features,  the  serenity  of  that  celestial  look,  from  eyes  limpid  and  l»lue 
as  th»>se  of  an  archangel,  or  of  a  martvr  ascended  to  the  skies. 

Yes,  of  a  martyr!  for  a  blood-red  halo  already  encir<'led  that 
beauteous  head. 

Pit<;ous  sight  to  see  !  just  above  his  light  eyel)rc>ws,  and  rendered 
still  more  visible  by  th(^  elfcA^t  of  the  cold,  a  narrow  cicatrix,  from  a 
wound  inflicted  many  months  l>efore,  appeared  to  encompass  his  fan* 
forehead  with  a  purple  band;  and — still  more  sad! — his  hands  had 
been  cruelly  pierced  V)V  a  crucifixion;  his  feet  had  suffered  the  same 
injury ;  and,  if  he  now  walked  "with  so  much  difficulty,  it  was  because 
his  wounds  had  re-o^jened  as  he  struggled  over  the  sharp  rocks. 
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This  young  man  was  Gabriel,  the  priest  attached  to  the  foreign 
mission,  the  adopted  son  of  Dagobert^s  wife.  He  was  a  priest  and 
martyr — for  in  our  days  there  are  still  martyrs,  as  in  the  time  when  the 
CaBsars  flung  the  early  Christians  to  th^  lions  and  tigers  of  the  circus. 

Yes,  in  our  days  the  children  of  the  people, — for  it  is  almost 
always  amongst  them  that  heroic  and  disinterested  devotion  may  still 
be  found, — the  children  of  the  people,  led  by  an  honorable  conviction, 
because  it  is  courageous  and  sincere,  go  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  try 
and  propagate  their  faith,  and  brave  both  torture  and  death  with  the 
most  unpretending  valo;r.  How  many  of  them,  victims  of  some  barbarous 
tribe,  have  perished,  obscure  and  unknown,  in  the  midst  of  the  soUtudes 
of  the  two  worlds !  And  for  these  humble  soldiers  of  the  cross,  who 
have  nothing  but  their  faith  and  their  intrepidity,  there  is  never 
reserved  on  their  return  (and  they  seldom  do  return)  the  rich  and  sump- 
tuous dignities  of  the  church.  Never  does  the  purple  or  the  miter  con- 
ceal their  scarred  brows  and  mutilated  limbs ;  like  the  great  majority 
of  soldiers  under  other  flags,  they  die  forgotten.* 

In  their  ingenuous  gratitude,  the  daughters  of  General  Simon,  as 
soon  as  they  recovered  their  senses  after  the  shipwreck  and  felt  them- 
selves able  to  ascend  the  cliffs,  would  not  leave  to  any  other  person  the 
care  of  sustaining  the  faltering  steps  of  him  who  had  rescued  them  from 
certain  death. 

The  black  garments  of  Rose  and  Blanche  streamed  with  water ;  their 
faces  were  deadly  pale,  and  expressive  of  deep  grief;  the  marks  of 
recent  tears  were  on  their  cheeks,  and,  with  sad,  downcast  eyes,  they 
trembled  both  from  agitation  and  cold  as  the  agonizing  thought 
recurred  to  them  that  they  should  never  again  see  Dagobert,  their  friend 
and  guide ;  for  it  was  to  him  that  Gabriel  had  stretched  forth  a  helping 
hand,  to  assist  him  to  climb  the  rocks.  Unfortunately  the  strength  of 
both  had  failed,  and  the  soldier  had  been  carried  away  by  a  retreating 
wave. 

The  sight  of  Gabriel  was  afresh  surprise  for  Rodin,  who  had  retired 
on  one  side,  in  order  to  observe  all ;  but  this  surprise  was  of  so  pleasant 
a  nature,  and  he  felt  so  much  joy  in  beholding  the  missionary  safe  after 
such  imminent  peril,  that  the  painful  impression  caused  by  the  view  of 

*  We  always  remember  with  emotion  the  end  of  a  letter  written,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  by  one  of  these  young  and  valiant  missionaries,  the  son  of  poor  parents  in  Beance. 

He  was  writing  to  his  mother  from  the  heart  of  Japan,  and  thus  concluded  his  letter : 

"Adieu,  my  dear  mother!  They  say  there  is  much  danger  wher6  I  am  now  sent  to. 
Pray  for  me,  and  tell  all  our  good  neighbors  that  I  think  of  them  verj'  often." 

These  few  words,  addressed  from  the  center  of  Asia  to  poor  peasants  in  a  hamlet  of 
France,  are  only  the  more  touching  from  their  very  simplicity. 
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(loncral  Simon's  dangli1«M's  was  n,  little  softmod.  It  must  not  ).<'  foi- 
o-ottcn  that  the  picscncic  of  (riibncl  in  Paris  on  tlic  VM\\  of  F«'l)ruary 
was  essential  to  th»^  success  of  Kodin's  projects. 


The  bailiff  and  his  wife,  who  were  greatlv  moved  at  sight  of  the 
oii^hans,  ai»i)roa(-hcd  them  with  eagerness.  Just  then  a  farm-boy  entered 
the  room,  eryin.i;': 

''  8ir!  sn-!  good  news  —  two  more  saviMl  from  the  wreck!" 
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''  BL.'ssiiij;-  and  uraiso  to  (rod  for  it !"  said  the  rjiissiouary. 

"  AVlici'c  arc  they  '! "  askod  the  ))ailiff,  hasteniuj^-  toward  tlu'  dor»i'. 

"  There  IS  one  who  can  walk,  and  is  followinjL;-  ])ehind  iw  with  Jiistiu  ; 
the  otluT  was  wonnded  a|;:ainst  the  ivx-ks,  and  they  are  earrynig  him  on 
a  litter  made  of  l>raiieh<'s." 

"  I  will  run  and  have  him  ]>laeed  in  the  room  below,"  said  th<'  bailiff, 
as  lie  went  out.     "  AVife,  >  on  ean  look  to  the  young  ladies." 

"  And  the  shipwreeked  man  who  ean  walk — where  is  lie  ?"  asked  tlie 
l)ailitf's  wil'<'. 

''  IL're  he  is,"  said  the  peasant,  pointing  to  some  one  who  eame  lapidly 
along  th<'  gallery.  "  AVhen  hehear<l  that  the  two  youni;'  ladies  w<'i(} safe 
in  the  chateau,  though  he  is  old,  and  wounded  in  the  hea<l,  he  took  such 
gr<'at  strides  that  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  here  before  him." 

Hardly  had  the  peasant  pronounced  thes<'  words  wIk'Ii  Eose  and 
Blanche,  springing  up  by  a  <'<)mmon  impulse,  flew  to  the  door.  They 
arrived  there  at  the  same  moment  as  Dagobert.  The  soldier,  unable  to 
utter  a  syUable,  fell  on  his  knees  at  the  threshold  and  extended  his  arms 
to  the  daughters  of  General  Simon;  wliiL'  SpoiJsjxirf,  runnhig  to  them, 
licked  their  hands.  But  tlie  emotion  was  too  mueli  for  Dagobert,  and 
whi^n  he  ha<l  clasped  the  orphans  in  his  arms  his  head  tV'U  ba<kward, 
and  he  wouM  have  sunk  down  altogether  Imt  for  the  care  of  the  peas- 
ants. In  spite  of  the  observations  of  the  baililf's  wife  on  their  state  of 
w<'akness  and  agitation,  the  two  young  girls  insisted  on  accompanying 
Dagobert,  who  was  carried  fainting  into  an  adjoining  apartment. 

At  sight  of  the  soldier  Rodin's  face  was  again  violently  contracted, 
for  he  had  till  then  Vielieved  that  the  guide  of  General  Simon's  daughters 
was  d«'a<l.  The  missionary,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  was  leaning  upon  a 
chair,  and  had  not  yet  j>erceived  Rodin. 

A  new  personage,  a  man  with  a  dead  yellow  complexion,  now  entered 
tlie  room,  accompanied  by  another  peasant,  who  pointed  out  ilabriel  to 
him.  This  man,  who  had  just  borrowed  a  smock-frock  and  a  pair  oi 
trousers,  approached  the  missionary  and  said  to  him  in  French,  but  with 
a  for<'ign  acc<'iit : 

''  Prmc<'  Djalma  has  just  been  In-ouglit  in  here.  His  tirst  word  was 
to  ask  for  you." 

"  Wliat  do(\s  that  man  say  ?"  cried  Rodin  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  for  at 
the  namt^  of  Djalma  he  had  sprung  with  one  bound  to  Galaiel's  side. 

"  M.  Rodin  ! "  ex<  laimed  the  missionary,  falling  back  in  suri>rise. 

"  M.  Rodin!"  cried  the  other  shipwrecked  person;  and  from  that 
moment  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  correspondent  of  M.  Van  Dael. 

"You  here,  sir?"  said  Galn-iel,  approaching  Rodin  with  an  air  of 
deferenc<',  not  unmixed  with  fear. 


''  AVhat  (lid  that  man  say  to  you  ? ''  rciwatcil  Iiodiii  in  an  <'\<'it<'<l  tone 
"  Did  he  not  utter  tlu'  name  of  Prin<M'  Djalma  ?  " 

"Yes,  SH' ;  Pi'HKM'  I)jalma  was  one  of  the  j»ass( 'niters  on  boai'd  tlic 
English  ship  \vhi(;h  cam*^  from  Alexandria,  and  in  w  hidi  avo  havr*  just 
lu'cn  wrecked.  This  vessel  t<)U<']ie<l  at  tlu3  Azctn'S,  where  I  then  was. 
Tht'  ship  that  brought  me  from  (Miavlestown  having'  l)e('n  ol>li,i::edto  put 
in  ther<',  andheing-  lilvelv  to  ivmain  for  sonic  time  on  aeeount  of  serious 
danian'e,  I  embarked  on  board  the  Blaek  Ea,<;l<*,  wh<'re  I  met  Priiiec 
Djalnia.  We  wen^  hound  to  Portsmouth,  and  from  theiiee  my  intention 
was  to  proceed  to  France." 

Rodin  did  not  car<^  to  interrui>t  (labriel.  This  new  shock  liad 
completelv  ])aralyzed  his  thouiihts.  At  len«2;th,  like  a  man  who  catches 
at  a  last  lioi>e  whicli  he  knows  beforehand  to  be  vain,  he  said  to 
(labriel : 

"  Can  y<ni  tell  me  who  this  Prince  Djalma  is !"' 

"  .V  young  man  as  good  as  brave  —  the  son  of  an  East  Indian  king 
dis[iossessed  of  his  territory  by  the  English." 

Then  turning  toward  the  other  shipwrecked  man,  the  missionary 
said  to  him,  with  anxious  mterest : 

"  How  IS  the  Prince  ?  are  his  wounds  <langerous  ? " 

"  They  are  serious  contusions,  but  they  will  not  be  mortal,"  answ(Ted 
the  other. 

"  H<'ayen  be  praised  !  "  said  the  missionary,  addressing  Rodin  ;  ''  here, 
you  see,  is  another  saved." 

"  80  much  th<'  better,"  observed  Ro<lin  in  a  quick,  imperious  tone. 

"  I  will  go  aud  se«'  him,"  said  Gabriel,  submissiyely.  "  You  have  no 
ordf^'s  to  give  me  t " 

"  Will  you  be  able  to  leave  this  i»lace  in  two  or  three  hours,  notwith- 
standing your  fatigues  * " 

"  If  it  be  necessary  —  yes " 

''  It  IS  necessary.     You  will  go  with  me." 
Gabriel  only  bowed  m  reply,  and  Rodin  sank  confounded  into  a 
chair,  while  the  missionary  went  out  with  the  peasant. 

The  man  with  the  sallow  complexion  still  lingered  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  unperceived  by  Rodin. 

This  man  was  Faringhea,  the  half-caste,  one  of  the  three  chiefs  of 
the  Stranglers.  Having  esca]>ed  the  pursuit  of  the  soldiers  in  the  ruins 
of  Tchandi,  he  had  killed  Mahal  the  Smuggler  and  rol>bed  him  of  the 
disjiatches  written  by  M.  Josliua  Van  Dael  to  Rodin,  as  also  of  the  letter 
by  which  the  Smuggler  was  to  have  been  received  as  passenger  on  board 
the  Ruyter.  When  Faringhea  left  the  liut  m  the  rums  of  Tchandi,  he 
had  not  1  )een  seen  b>'  Djalma ;  and  the  latter,  when  he  met  him  on  ship- 
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board,  after  Ms  escape  (which  we  shall  explain  by  and  by),  not  knowing 
that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Phansegars,  treated  him  during  the 
voyage  as  a  fellow-countryman. 

Rodin,  with  his  eye  fixed  and  haggard,  his  countenance  of  a  livid 
hue,  biting  his  nails  to  the  quick  in  silent  rage,  did  not  perceive  the 
half-caste,  who  quietly  approached  him,  and  lajdng  his  hand  familiarly 
on  his  shoulder  said  to  him : 

"  Your  name  is  Rodin  I " 

"  What  now  ?  "  asked  the  other,  starting  and  raising  his  head  abruptly. 

"  Your  name  is  Rodin  ?  "  repeated  Faringhea, 

"  Yes.    What  do  you  want  ? " 

"  You  live  in  the  Rue  du  Milieu  des  Ursins,  Paris  !  " 

"  Yes.    But,  once  more,  what  do  you  want  ?  ^ 

"  Nothing  now,  brother ;  hereafter  much  ! " 
And  Faringhea,  retiring  with  slow  steps,  left  Rodin  alarmed  at  what 
had  passed;  for  this  man,  who  scarcely  trembled  at  anything,  had 
quailed  before  the  dark  look  and  grim  visage  of  the  Strangler. 


(JIIAPTER    IV 


THE     DEPAItTUIu:     lOi;     PAKIS 


HE  most  protoimd  silcnco  i'eii;iis  throughout  Cai-dovillc 
House.  The  tempest  has  killed  hy  degr<'es,  aud  nothiu.i;-  is 
heard  from  afar  i>ut  th<'  hoarse  murmur  of  the  waves  as 
they  wash  heavily  the  shore. 

Dagobert  aud  the  or})hans  have  been  lodged  in  warm  and  comfort- 
able a}>artmeiits  on  the  first  floor  of  the  chateau. 

Djalma,  too  severely  hurt  to  be  carried  upstairs,  has  remain* 'd  iu  a 
room  Ixdow.  At  the  moment  of  the  shi]>Ayi'*'ck  a  weeping  mother  had 
]>lac(Ml  her  <'hild  in  his  arms.  H«'  ha<l  failed  iu  the  attempt  to  snat(ih 
this  unfortunate  infant  from  <'ertaiii  <leath,  but  his  generous  devotion 
had  hampered  his  movements,  and  when  thrown  upon  the  rocks  he  was 
almost  dashed  to  pieces.  Faringhea,  who  has  been  able  to  convince 
him  of  his  affection,  remains  to  watch  over  him. 

Gabriel,  after  administering  consolation  to  Djalma,  has  re-ascende<l 
to  the  chamber  allotted  to  him.  Faithful  to  the  promise  he  made  to 
Rodin  to  be  ready  to  set  out  in  two  hours,  he  has  not  gone  to  bed ;  but, 
liaA^ng  dried  his  clothes,  he  has  fallen  asleep  in  a  kirge,  higli-l>acked  arm- 
<'hair,  placed  in  frout  of  a  bright  coal  fire.  His  apartment  is  situated 
near  those  occupied  by  Dagobert  and  the  two  sisters. 

Sp(>//sport^  probably  quite  at  his  (^ase  in  so  respectalde  a  dwelling,  has 
quitted  the  door  of  Rose  and  Blanche's  ehamljer  to  lie  «lowii  and  warm 
liiinself  at  the  hearth,  l»y  the  side  of  which  the  missionary  is  sleeping. 
There,  with  his  nose  restmg  on  his  outstr(4che<l  paws,  he  enjoys  a  feel- 
ing of  perfect  comfort  and  repose,  after  so  manv  perils  l>y  land  and  sea. 
W«*  will  not  venture  to  affirm  that  he  thinks  halitually  of  ]>oor  old 
J(n:i((I,  unl<'ss  we  recognize,  as  a  token  of  remembranci'  on  his  ]>art,  his 
irresistibh'  propensity  to  bite  all  the  white  horses  he  has  met  with  ever 
since  the  death  of  his  venerable  (jompanion,  though  before  he  was  the 
mc)st  inoffensive  of  dogs  with  regard  to  horses  of  every  color. 
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PviNSontly  one  of  tho  doors  of  tlio  cliainbor  opeiiHl,  nn<l  the  two  sis- 
ters entered  timully.  Awake  for  some  mnmt<'S,  they  had  i-isen  and 
dn's8e<l  themselves,  fe<'liDg  still  some  mieasiiu'ss  with  )(*siM'<'t  to  L>a':-o- 
bert.  Though  the  bailiff's  wife,  after  sliowiiig  thrm  to  th<*ir  room,  h«id 
retiirn('<l  a,t;ain  to  tell  them  that  the  ^dlla,l^<'<lo<•tor  found  uothiu*;  serious 
ill  tho  hurt  of  th<'  old  soldier,  stdl  they  hojx'd  to  m<'(jt  s(»me  oho  boloiii:- 
iiig  to  the  chatciu  of  whom  they  <'oul<l  make  further  inquiries  about  him. 
The  liii;h  back  of  the  old-fashioiK^d  aini-ehair  in  whieli  (Jabriel  was 
sleepiuiz;  eomi>letely  sereened  him  from  view;  but  the  oi'phans,  seeing 
their  eaniiie  friend  Ivmg  qui<'tly  at  his  feet,  thought  it  was  Dagobert 
r<'posing  there,  and  hastened  toward  him  on  tii)toe.  To  their  gi-eat 
astonishiiK'nt  they  saw  (xabriel  fast  asleep,  and  stood  still  in  eoufusion, 
not  daring  to  advanee  or  recede,  for  fear  of  waking  him.  The  l(>ng, 
light  hair  of  the  missionarv  was  n<>  longer  w<'t,  and  noweurled  naturally 
round  his  neek  and  shouldeis;  the  paleness  of  his  eomi>lexioii  was  the 
more  striking  from  the  eontrast  afforded  by  the  <leep  jmrple  of  the 
damask  covering  of  the  arm-ehair.  His  ))eautiful  countenance  exi>ress«'d 
a  profound  melancholy,  either  eaused  by  the  infiiK'nce  of  some  painful 
dream  or  other  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  down,  when  awake, 
or  some  sad  regrets,  which  revealed  themselves  without  his  knowl<*<lge 
when  he  was  sleeping.  Notwithstanding  this  appearan<;e  of  latter  gri<'f, 
his  features  i>reserved  their  character  of  angelic  sweetness  and  seeme<l 
endowed  with  an  inexpressible  charm,  for  nothing  is  more  touching  than 
suffering  goodness. 

The  two  young  girls  cast  down  their  eyes,  blushed  simultaneously, 
and  exchanged  anxious  glances,  as  if  to  point  out  to  each  other  the 
slumbering  missionary. 

"  He  sleeps,  sister,"  said  Rose  in  a  low  voice. 

"  So  mu<di  the  better,"  replied  Blanche,  also  in  a  whisper,  making  a 
sign  (»f  caution  ;  "  we  shall  now  be  al.>le  to  observe  him  well." 

"  Yes,  for  we  durst  not  do  so  in  coming  from  the  sea  hither." 

"  Look !  what  a  sweet  countenance ! " 

"  He  is  just  the  same  as  we  saw  him  in  our  dreams." 

"  WTien  he  promised  he  wouLl  i>rotect  us." 

"  And  he  has  not  failed  us." 

"  But  here,  at  least,  he  is  visible." 

"  Not  as  it  was  in  the  prison  at  Leipsic,  during  that  dark  night." 

"  And  so,  he  has  again  rescued  us." 

"  Without  him,  we  sliould  have  perishe<l  this  morning." 

"  And  yet,  sister,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  our  dreams  his  countenance 
shone  with  light." 

"  Yes ;  you  know,  it  dazzled  us  to  look  at  him." 
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"And  thon  ho  had  not  so  sad  a  mien." 

"  That  was  Ix'causi^  he  came  then  fioni  hoa\'<*n  ;  now  ho  is  upon  (-arth." 

"But,  sistor,  had  lie  thon  that  l)riglit  rod  soar  round  his  forohcad  ?" 

"Oh,  no!  wo  should  coi'tainlv^  havo  jMTiM'ivod  it." 

"And  thos<'  (►tlior  marks  on  his  hands  ?" 

"If  he  has  l)oon  woun(h'd,  liow  can  ho  Im*  an  aro]ian«;'ol  ^" 

"Why  not,  sistor,  if  ho  roccivcd  thos(i  wounds  in  provontinjz:  <;\'il,  or 
in  liolpuii;'  tho  unfortunato,  who,  like  us,  wore  al)out  to  perish  f 

"  You  arc  riglit.  If  he  did  not  run  any  dangor  for  those  he  protects, 
it  would  he  less  no]>lo." 

"What  a  pity  that  ho  does  not  ojton  his  eyes!" 

"Their  expression  is  so  good,  so  tender!" 

"  \\\\y  did  he  not  speak  of  our  mother  ?" 

"Wo  were  not  aloiK'  Avith  him;  he  did  not  like  to  do  so." 

"  But  now  wo  are  alone." 

"If  w<'  were  to  pray  to  him  to  si)eak  to  us  ?" 
The  orphans  looked  <louhtingly  at  eaoh  other,  with  (iharming  sim- 
plicity; a  bright  glow  suffused  their  oheeks,  and  th»nr  young  l>osoms 
heaved  geiitlv  beneath  their  l>lack  dresses. 

"  You  are  light.     Let  us  kneel  down  to  him." 

"Oh,  sister!  onr  hearts  beat  so!"  said  Blanche — believing,  rightly, 
that  Rose  felt  exactly  as  she  did.  "  And  y(^t  it  seems  to  do  us  good.  It 
is  as  if  some  happiness  wore  going  to  befall  us." 

The  sisters,  having  ai>i>roached  the  arm-chair  on  tiptoe,  knelt  down 
with  clasped  hands,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left  of  the  young 
priest.  It  was  a  charming  i3icture.  Turning  their  lovoly  faces  toward 
him,  they  said  in  a  low  whisper,  with  a  S(jft,  sweet  voice,  well  suited  to 
their  youthful  appoaiance : 

"  Gabriel !  sjioak  to  us  of  our  mother ! " 
On  this  appeal  the  missionary  gave  a  slight  start,  half  opened  his 
eyes,  and,  still  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness,  between  sloop  and  wak- 
ing, beheld  those  two  l^eauteous  faces  turned  toward  him  and  heard 
two  gentle  voices  repeat  his  name. 

"  Who  calls  me  I "  said  he,  rousing  himself  and  raising  his  head. 

"  It  is  Blanche  and  Rose." 
It  was  now  <Tal3ri<4's  turn  to  blush,  for  he  recognized  the  young 
girls  he  had  saved. 

"  Rise,  my  sisters !  "  said  he  to  them ;  "  vou  should  kneel  only  unto 
God." 

The  orphans  obeyed,  and  were  soon  beside  him,  holding  each  other 
1  >y  the  hand. 

"  You  know  my  name,  it  seems,"  said  the  missionary  with  a  smile. 
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"  Oh,  we  have  not  forgotten  it ! " 
"  Who  told  it  you  ?  " 
"  Yourself.'' 

"Yes — when  you  came  from  our  mother." 

"  To  tell  us  she  sent  you  to  us,  and  that  you  would  always  protect  us." 

"  I,  my  sisters  ?  "  said  the  missionary,  unable  to  comprehend  the  words 
of  the  orphans.  "  You  are  mistaken.  I  saw  you  to-day  for  the  first 
time." 

"  But  in  our  dreams  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  do  you  not  remember  ? — in  our  dreams." 

"In  G-ermany  —  three  months  ago,  for  the  first  time.  Look  at  us 
well." 

Gabriel  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  Rose  and  Blanche, 
who  expected  him  to  remember  a  dream  of  theirs.  Growing  more  and 
more  perplexed,  he  repeated : 

"  In  your  dreams  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  when  you  gave  us  such  good  advice." 

"  And  when  we  were  so  sori'owful  in  prison,  your  woi'ds,  which  we 
remembered,  consoled  us  and  gave  us  courage." 

"  Was  it  not  you  who  delivered  us  from  the  prison  at  Leipsic,  in  that 

dark  night  when  we  were  not  able  to  see  you  f  " 

"  I  f  » 

"  What  other  but  you  would  thus  have  come  to  our  help,  and  to  that 
of  our  old  friend  ? " 

"  We  told  him  that  you  would  love  him  because  he  loved  us,  although 
he  would  not  believe  in  angels." 

"  And  this  morning,  during  the  tempest,  we  had  hardly  any  fear." 

"  Because  we  expected  you." 

"  This  morning  —  yes,  my  sisters  —  it  pleased  Heaven  to  send  me  to 
your  assistance.  I  was  coming  from  America,  but  I  have  never  been  in 
Leipsic.  I  could  not,  therefore,  have  let  you  out  of  prison.  Tell  me, 
my  sisters,"  added  he  with  a  benevolent  smile,  "for  whom  do  you 
take  me  ? " 

"  For  a  good  angel,  whom  we  have  seen  already  in  dreams,  sent  by 
our  mother  from  heaven  to  protect  us." 

"  My  dear  sisters,  I  am  only  a  poor  priest.  It  is  by  mere  chance,  no 
doubt,  that  I  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  angel  you  have  seen  in  your 
dreams,  and  whom  you  could  not  see  in  any  other  manner  —  for  angels 
are  not  visible  to  mortal  eye." 

"  Angels  are  not  visible  f  "  said  the  orphans,  looking  sorrowfully  at 
each  other. 
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"'  No  niattcr,  my  dear  sisters,"  said  Gabriel,  takiii<^  tlicin  affectionately 
l>y  tlio  hand;  "dreams,  lik(^  everytliiiii;  els<',  come  from  aLove.  Sinec 
the  remem]»ranee  of  your  motli«'r  was  mixe(l  up  with  this  di'eam,  it  is 
twice  blessed." 


At  tins  moment  a  door  opened  and  Dagobert  made  his  appearance. 
Up  to  this  time  the  orphans,  in  their  innocent  ambition  to  l>e  pro- 
tected l)y  an  archangel,  had  quite  forgotten  the  circumstaiK'e    that 
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Dagobort's  wife  luid  ad<)|»t(Ml  a  forsakou  cliil<l,  who  was  call<'d  (lahrid, 
and  who  Avas  now  a  ])ri<'st  and  missionary. 

The  soldier,  tlioiigli  obstinate  in  maintaining  tliat  his  hurt  was  only 
a  hlffN/r  ivohihI  (to  use  a  tei'm  of  (jeneial  Simon's),  Jiad  allowed  it  to  )>»j 
carefully  dress<'d  by  the  sur.ii'eon  of  the  village,  and  now  woie  a  black 
bandage,  wdiich  coue<'aled  one-lialf  of  his  forelieadand  ad<le<i  to  tho  nat- 
ural grimness  of  his  featui'es.  On  entering  the  room,  he  was  not  a  lit- 
tle surju'is<'d  to  see  a  stranger  holding  the  hands  of  Rose  and  Blanch*' 
familiarly  m  his  own.  This  surprise  was  natural,  for  Dagobert  did 
not  know  that  the  missionary  had  saved  the  lives  of  the  orphans,  and 
had  attempted  to  save  his  also.  In  tli«'  midst  of  the  storm,  toss«'d  al>out 
by  the  waves,  and  A^ainly  striving  to  clmg  to  the  i-oeks,  the  soldier  had 
only  seen  Gabriel  very  iinperfe<'tly  at  the  moment  when,  having 
snatched  the  sisters  from  certain  death,  the  young  j^riest  had  fruitlessly 
endeavored  to  come  to  his  aid.  And  when,  aft«'r  the  shipwreck,  Dago- 
bert had  found  the  orphans  in  safety  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Manor 
House,  he  fell,  as  we  have  already  stated,  into  a  swoon,  cause<l  by 
fatigue,  emotion,  and  the  etfects  of  his  wound  —  so  that  he  had  again  no 
opportunity  of  observing  the  features  of  the  missionary.  The  veteran 
began  to  frown  from  beneath  his  black  bandage  and  thick,  gray  brows, 
at  beholding  a  stranger  so  familiar  with  Rose  and  Blanche ;  but  the 
sisters  ran  to  throw  themselves  into  his  arms,  and  to  cover  him  with 
filial  caresses.  His  anger  was  soon  dissipated  by  these  marks  of  affec- 
tion, though  he  continued  from  time  to  time  to  cast  a  suspicious  glance 
at  the  missionary,  who  had  risen  fr<  »m  his  seat,  but  whose  countenance 
he  could  not  well  distinguish. 

"  How  is  your  wound  t "  asked  Rose,  anxiously.  "  They  told  us  it 
was  not  dangerous." 

"  Does  it  still  pain  ? "  added  Blanche. 

"  No,  children ;  the  surgeon  of  the  village  would  bandage  me  up  in 
this  manner.  If  my  head  had  been  furrowed  with  saber-cuts,  I  could 
not  have  more  wrappings.    They  will  take  me  for  an  old  milksop ;  it  is 

only  a  blank  wound,  and  I  have  a  good  mmd  to " 

And  therewith  the  soLlier  rais(;d  one  of  his  hands  to  the  bandage. 

"  Will  you  leave  that  alone  t "  cried  Rose,  catching  his  arm.  "  How 
can  vou  be  so  unreasonable — at  your  age  '" 

"  Well,  well !  don't  scold !  I  will  do  what  you  wish,  and  keep  it  on." 
Then,  drawing  the  sisters  to  on*^  end  of  the  room,  he  said  to  them  m  a 
low  v(  »ice,  while  h(^  looked  at  the  young  jiriest  from  the  tornev  of  his  ey<'  : 

"Who  is  that  gentleman  who  was  holding  your  hands  when  I  came 
in?  He  has  very  much  the  look  of  a  parson.  You  see,  my  childi-en, 
you  must  be  on  your  guard;  l)ecause " 
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"  lie  *^  t'l'ied  both  sistors  at  once,  turning  toward  (labriol.  "With- 
out him,  we  should  not  now  Ixj  1r'1'(3  to  kiss  you." 

"  What's  that  ?"  cried  the  soldier,  suddenly  diawinic  up  his  tall  figure 
and  gazing  full  at  th<'  missionary. 

"  It  is  our  guardian  ang(;l,"  resumed  Blanche. 

"  AV^ithout  him,"  said  Rose,  "  W(3  must  hav^e  perishe*]  this  mornim^-  in 
the  shipwreck." 

"Ah!  it  is  he,  who " 

J>ag(>bert  could  say  no  more.  With  swelling  heart  and  tears  in  his 
eyes  he  ran  to  the  missionary,  offered  him  both  his  liands,  and  <'X<'laimed 
in  a  tone  of  gratitu<h^  impossible  to  describe: 

"  Sir,  I  ow<'  you  the  lives  of  these  two  children.  I  feel  what  a  debt 
that  s<'rvi<3e  lays  upon  me.  I  will  not  say  more,  because  it  includes 
everything." 

T^heii,  as  if  struck  with  a  su<iden  recollection,  he  cried : 

"  Sto}) !  when  I  was  trying  to  cling  to  a  rock,  so  as  not  to  be  carried 
away  1  >y  the  waves,  was  it  not  you  that  held  out  your  hand  to  me  f 
Yes !  That  light  hair,  that  youthful  eouuteiiance.  Yes,  it  was  certainly 
you — now  I  am  sure  of  it ! " 

"  Unhappily,  sir,  my  strength  failed  me,  and  I  had  th<^  anguish  t<  >  see 
you  fall  back  into  the  sea." 

"  I  can  say  nothing  more  m  the  way  of  thanks  than  what  I  have 
already  said,"  answered  Dagobert,  with  touching  simplicity.  "  In 
preserving  these  children  you  have  done  more  for  me  than  if  you 
had  saved  my  own  life.  But  what  heart  and  courage!"  added 
the  soldier,  with  admiration;  "and  so  young,  with  such  a  girlish 
look ! " 

"And  so,"  cried  Blanche,  joyfully,  "our  Clabriel  came  to  your  aid 
also?" 

"  Gabriel ! "  said  Dagobert,  intermitting  Blanche,  and  addressing  him- 
self to  the  i^riest.     "  Is  your  name  Ga))riel  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Gabriel !  "rejx'ated  the  soldier,  more  and  more  surprised.  "  And  a 
l)riest ! "  added  he. 

"  A  priest  of  the  foreign  missions." 

"Who — who  l)rought  you  up?"  asked  the  soldier,  with  increasing 
astonishment. 

"An  ex<'elhMit  and  generous  woman  whom  I  revere  as  the  Vjest  of 
mothers,  for  she  had  pity  <m  me,  a  desert e<l  infant,  and  treated  me  ever 
as  her  son." 

"  Fran(;oise  Baudoin — was  it  not  ?  "  said  the  soldier,  with  deep  emo- 
tion. 
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"  It  was,  sir,"  answiTcd  (Jahrirl,  antoDishcd  in  his  turn.  "  But  how  do 
you  know  this  V 

"The  wifo  <>f  a  soldier,  eh  f "  continued  Da<::ol»ert. 

"Yes,  <3t'  a  brave  soldier,  who,  from  the  most  admira]>le  dovoti<jn,  is 
even  now  passing  his  life  in  exile,  far  from  his  wife,  far  from  lii>  son, 
my  dear  brother — for  I  am  proud  to  (;all  him  by  that  name " 

"  My  Agiieola  !     My  wife  !     When  did  you  leave  them  I " 

"  What !  Is  it  possible  !  You  the  father  of  Auricola  ?  Oh  !  I  knew 
not  until  now,"  eried  Gabriel,  <'laspin.<;-  Ins  hands  togetlKT, — "  I  knew  n«»t 
all  the  gratitude  that  I  owe  to  Heaven  !" 

"  And  my  wife  !  my  child  !"  resumed  Dago'oert,  m  a  trembling  voice. 
"  How  are  they?     Have  you  news  of  them  ?" 

"  The  aeeounts  I  received  three  months  ago  were  exeell(^nt." 

"  No,  it  is  too  much  !  "  eried  DagoV)ert ;  "  it  is  to<>  much.''  The  veteran 
was  unable  to  2>r<>ceed ;  his  feelings  stifled  his  words,  and  he  fell  l>ack 
exhausted  in  a  chair. 

And  now  Rose  and  Blanche  r«'ealled  to  miiid  that  portion  of  their 
father's  letter  which  related  to  the  child  named  (irabriel,  whom  the  wife 
of  Dagobert  had  adopted;  then  tliey  also  yieMed  to  ti-ansj torts  of  inno- 
cent jov. 

'"  Our  Gal>riel  is  the  same  as  yours  !   What  hap]>iness  !"  cried  Rose. 

"  Yes,  my  children  !  he  belongs  to  y<»u  as  well  as  to  me.  We  have  all 
oui*  i3art  in  him."  Then,  addressing  Ga1»ri«'l,  the  soldier  added  with 
affectionate  warmth : 

"  Your  hand,  my  brave  boy !  give  me  yom-  hand !  " 

"  Oh,  sir !  you  are  too  goo<i  to  me  ! " 

"  Yes,  that's  it — thank  me,  after  all  thou  hast  done  for  us  '" 

"  Does  my  adopted  mother  know  of  your  return  ? "  asked  (labriel,  anx- 
ious to  escape  from  the  pi-aises  of  the  s<;)ldier. 

"  I  wrote  to  her  five  months  siiKx',  but  said  that  I  should  come  alone. 
There  was  a  reason  for  it,  which  I  will  ex}>laiii  by  and  by.  Does  she 
still  live  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche  I     It  was  there  Agricola  was  born." 

"  She  still  lives  there." 

"In  that  case  she  must  have  received  my  letter.  I  wished  to  write 
to  her  from  the  prison  at  Lei])sic,  but  it  was  impossil >le." 

"  From  prison  !     Have  you  just  c<>me  out  of  prison  ? " 

"  Yes ;  I  come  straight  fi'om  Germany,  l>y  the  Elite  and  Hamburg,  and 
I  should  be  still  at  Leipsic  l)ut  for  an  event  which  the  devil  must  have 
had  a  hand  in — a  good  sort  of  de\'il,  though  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     Pray  exi>lain  to  me." 

"That  would  be  diffi«'ult,  for  I  cannot  exi>lain  it  to  mvself.  Thi'se 
little  ladies,"  he  added,  p(  tinting  with  a  smile  to  Rose  and  Blanche. 
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"  protiMided  to  know  moi*^  about  li  than  I  did,  aiifl  were  contiinudly 
rcpeutiu*;-,  '  It  wiis  the  wngA  tliat  <'ann^  to  our  assistaiK;*',  Da,t;<)bert  — 
the  good  aiincl  wo  toldtlioc  of — tliough  you  said  you  would  rather  lia\  •• 
Spof/sporf  to  dctViid  us '" 

"Gal>riol,  I  aui  waiting  for  vou,"  said  a  steru  voice,  whicli  made  th<' 
missionary  start. 

They  all  turned  round  nistantly,  while  the  dog  uttered  a  de<*p  growl. 
It  was  Ivodin.  He  stoo(l  m  the  doorway  leading  to  the  (MHTidor.  His 
featun's  were  calm  and  inii)assive,  l>ut  he  darted  a  rapid,  piercing  nhiiice 
at  the  soldiei-  an<l  the  sisters. 

"  Who  IS  that  man  ,'"  said  Da,i;obert,  very  little  i>repossessed  in  favor 
of  Ivo<hu,  wliose  count(Miance  he  found  sin<:;ularlv  i'epulsiv<'.  "What 
the  mischief  does  he  want  ?" 

''  I  must  go  with  linn,"  answered  (iabriel,  in  a  tone  of  sorrowful  con- 
straint. TIk'U,  turnini;-  to  Rodm,  he  added,  "A  thousand  i)ardons  !  I 
shall  he  ready  in  a  moment." 

*'  What !  "  ci-kmI  Dagolx'i't,  stupefied  with  amaz(^ment,  ''  .u'oiiii;'  the  very 
instant  we  have  just  met '!  No,  by  my  faith  !  you  shall  not  ^o.  I  have 
too  much  to  t(41  you,  and  to  ask  in  return.  We  will  make  the  journey 
together.     It  will  be  a  real  treat  for  me." 

"  It  is  impossible.     He  is  my  superior,  and  I  must  ol)ey  him." 

"  Your  su]»erior  t     Why,  he's  m  citizen's  (h*ess." 

"  He  is  not  obliged  to  wear  the  ecclesiastical  garl)." 

"  Rubbish  !  since  he  is  not  in  uniform,  and  there  is  no  provost-mar- 
shal in  your  troop,  send  him  to  the " 

''Believe  me,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  minute,  if  it  were  possible  to 
remain." 

"I  was  right  in  (hslikiui;-  the  looks  of  that  man,"  muttered  Dagobert 
between  his  teeth.  Then  he  added,  with  an  air  of  impatience  and 
vexation : 

"Shall  I  tell  him  that  he  will  mu(di  oblige  us  by  marching  off  by 
himself  ? " 

"  I  beg  you  not  to  do  so,"  said  Grabriel;  "  it  would  l»e  useless  ;  I  know 
my  duty,  and  have  no  will  Imt  my  superior's.  As  soon  as  you  arrive  in 
Paris  I  will  come  and  see  you,  as  also  my  adoi»te<l  mother,  and  my  dear 
brother,  Agricola." 

"  Well,  if  it  must  be.  I  have  been  a  soldier,  and  know  what  subordi- 
nation is,"  said  Dagobert,  much  annoyed.  "  One  must  put  a  good  face 
on  bad  fortune.  So  the  day  after  to-morrow,  m  the  Rue  Brise-Miche, 
m}^  l»oy;  for  they  tell  me  I  can  be  in  Pans  l^y  to-morrow  evening,  an<l 
we  set  out  almost  imm<Mliately.  But,  I  say  —  there  seems  to  be  a  strict 
discipline  with  you  fellows!  " 
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"  Yes,  it  is  stvK't  and  severe,"  aiiswM'red  Gabri**!  with  a  sliudder  aii<l  a 
stifled  si^di. 

''  Come,  shake  hands,  and  let's  say  farewell  f<»r  the  present.    After  all, 
twenty-four  hours  will  soon  pass  away." 

'*  Adieu!    adieu!"  replied  the   missi(Uiary,  much    moved,  while  ho 
returned  the  friendly  pressui*e  of  th**  \'<'teran's  hand. 

''  Adieu,  Oaluiel!  "  added  th<'  orphans,  si<;hin<;-  also,  and  with  tears  in 
their  eyes. 

"Adieu,  my  sisters !  "  said  dabriel;  and  h(^  h'ft  the  room  with  Rodm, 
who  had  not  lost  a  word  or  an  incident  of  this  scene. 

Two  hours  after,  Dagol)ert  and  the  orphans  had  quitted  the  eastle 
for  Pai-is,  not  knowing  that  Djalma  was  left  at  CardoviUe,  being  still  too 
mueh  injured  to  proceed  on  his  journey. 

The  half-caste,  Faringhea,  remained  with  the  young  prince  —  not 
wishing,  he  said,  to  desert  a  fellow-countryman. 

•  •  ••••••••••• 

We  IK  )W  conduct  the  reader  t<j  the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  the  residence  of 
Dagobert's  wife. 


J>AKT    V 


THE    HUE    BRISE-.A[J(J1IE 


CHAPTER    I 


dagobekt's   wife 

IHE  following  scenes  oc<iur  in  Paris  on  tb«'  morrow  of 
the  day  when  the  shipwrecke<l  travelers  were  received 
m  the  chateau  of  (Jardoville. 

Nothing  can  be  more  gloomy  than  the  asjx'ct  of 
the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  one  end  of  which  leads  into  the 
Rue  Saint-Merry,  and  the  other  into  the  littl*^  square 
of  the  Cloister,  near  the  church.  At  this  end,  the 
street,  or  rather  all^y, —  for  it  is  not  more  than  eight 
feet  wide, — is  shut  in  between  immense  1  )laek,muddv 
dilapidated  walls,  the  excessive  height  of  which 
excludes  both  air  and  light.  Hardly,  during  th«'  longest  days  of  the 
year,  is  the  sun  able  to  throw  into  it  a  few  straggling  beams ;  while  dur- 
ing the  cold  damps  of  winter,  a  chilling  fog,  which  seems  to  penetrate 
everything,  hangs  constantly  above  the  miry  pavement  of  this  spe<.'i<\^  of 
oblong  well. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  e\'emug ;  by  the  faint,  reddish  light 
of  the  street  lamp,  hardly  visil)le  thiough  the  haze,  two  men,  stopping 
at  the  angle  of  one  of  those  enormous  walls,  exchanged  a  few  words 
together. 

"  80,"  said  one,  "  you  understand  all  a))out  it.     You  are  to  watch  in 
the  street  till  you  see  them  enter  N<  >.  5," 
"  All  right ! "  answered  the  other. 

"  And  when  you  see  'cm  enter,  so  as  to  make  quite  sure  of  the  game, 
go  up  to  Fran(;oise  Baudoin's  room " 

2)1 
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"  UikIcI"  tlic  cloak  of  asking-  where  tlie  little  liuini>l)ack<Ml  woik-woman 
lives  —  the  sister  of  that  gay  i;irl,  the  B<u:<li<tn(il  (jKrru.'" 

"  Yes,  aii<l  you  must  try  and  find  out  her  address  also,  —  from  Ik'i- 
humi)ba<'ked  sister,  if  p(tssil»le,  —  for  it  is  v<'ry  important.  Women  of 
her  feathei-  ehani;e  then-  nests  like  l»irds,  and  we  have  lost  track  of  her." 

''  Make  Nourself  easy;  I  will  do  my  b<'st,  with  Humpy,  to  learn  where 
her  sister  lives." 

""  And  to  ,i;iv<'  you  coura.i;*',  I'll  wait  for  vou  at  the  tavern  opposite  the 
Cloister,  and  W(3'll  have  a  i;lass  of  hot  wiiK'  on  voiir  return." 

"I'll  not  refuse,  for  the  night  is  deU(MMUy  cold." 

''  Don't  mention  it !  This  morning  the  water  froze  on  my  sprinkling- 
brush,  and  I  turiie<l  as  stift:  as  a  mummy  in  my  chair  at  the  church-<h  »or. 
Ah,  my  boy!  a  distnlmter  of  holy  water  is  not  always  upon  roses  !" 

"  Luckilv,  you  have  the  pi<'kings " 

"  Well,  Avell — good  luck  to  you !  Don't  forget  Xo.  ."),  th<}  little  j»assage 
next  to  the  dyer's  shop." 

"•Yes,  yes  —  all  right!"  and  the  two  men  sei)arated. 
One  proce«Mled  to  the  Cloister  Square;  the  <>ther  toward  the  farther 
end  of  th<'  street,  wher<'  it  l<'d  into  the  Rue  Samt-Merry.  This  latter 
soon  found  the  number  of  the  house  he  sought — a  tall,  narrow  building, 
having,  like  all  the  other  houses  in  th«^  street,  a  poor  and  wretched 
appearance.  When  he  saw  he  was  right,  the  man  commenced  walking 
backward  and  forward  in  front  of  the  door  of  No.  5. 

If  the  exterior  of  these  buildings  was  uninviting,  the  gloom  and 
sijualor  of  the  interior  cannot  be  descril>ed.  The  hous«'  No.  5  was  in  a 
special  degree  dirty  and  dilapidated.  The  water  which  oozed  from  the 
wall  trickled  down  the  dark  and  filthy  staircase.  On  the  second  floor, 
a  wisp  <^f  straw  had  been  laid  on  the  narrow  landing-place  for  wiping 
the  feet  on ;  but  this  straw,  being  now  quite  rotten,  only  served  to  aug- 
ment the  sickening  odor  which  arose  from  want  of  air,  from  damp,  and 
from  the  putrid  exhalations  of  tlie  drains.  The  few  openings,  <'ut  at 
rare  intervals  in  the  walls  of  the  staii'ca sc,  could  hardly  admit  more 
than  some  faint  rays  of  glimmering  light. 

In  this  quarter,  one  of  the  most  populous  in  Pans,  such  houses  as 
these,  poor,  cheerless,  and  unhealthy,  are  generally  inhabited  by  th<' 
working  classes.  The  house  in  question  was  of  the  number  A  dyer 
occupied  the  gi'ound-floor ;  the  deleteri*  »us  vapors  arising  from  his  vats 
added  to  the  stench  <  >f  the  whole  building. 

On  the  upper  stories  several  artisans  lodgnnl  with  their  families,  or 
carried  on  their  <lifferent  trades.  Up  four  flights  of  stairs  was  th<'  lodg- 
ing of  Fran(?ois<'  Baudoin,  wife  of  Dagobert.  It  consisted  of  one  room, 
with  a  closet  adjoining,  an<l  was  now  lighted  by  a  single  candle.    Agric- 
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ola  occupied  a  garret  in  the  roof.  Old  grayish  paper,  broken  here  and 
there  by  the  cracks,  covered  the  crazy  wall,  against  which  rested  the 
bed ;  scanty  curtains,  running  upon  an  iron  rod,  concealed  the  windows ; 


the  brick  floor,  not  polished,  but  often  washed,  had  preserved  its  natural 
color.  At  one  end  of  this  room  was  a  round  iron  stove,  with  a  large  pot 
for  culinary  purposes.  On  the  wooden  table,  painted  yellow,  marbled 
with  brown,  stood  a  miniature  house  made  of  iron — a  masterpiece  of 
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l>atit'noo  and  skill,  ma«l<'  and  put  t<>g*'tli<'r  }>y  Agricola  Bnndoiii,  \)i\ii(}- 
()ert's  son. 

A  plast«'r  cnujifix,  hun^  n]>  ajj^amst  tlio  wall,  suiTr)nnd<'d  by  s«'V<'ral 
l>ranch('s  of  cousccrated  box-tivo,  and  various  inia;ij;()s  of  saints,  v«m'v 
coarsely  colorcil,  bore  witness  to  the  devotional  habits  of  the  soldier's 
wife.  Between  th«'  windows  st<  x  >d  one  of  those  (>ld  walnut-wood  presses, 
curiously  fashioned,  and  almost  l^laek  with  time.  An  old  arm-chair, 
covered  with  gi'een  <'ott on  velvet  (Agiicola's  first  present  to  his  mothei-), 
a  fewrush-l)ottoined  chairs,  and  a  work-table  on  which  lay  seveial  Vjags 
of  coarse,  brown  cloth,  completed  the  furniture  of  this  room,  l>adly 
secured  by  a  worm-eaten  door.  The  adjoining  closet  contained  a  few 
kitchen  and  household  utensils. 

j\Iean  and  poor  as  this  intei'ior  may  perhaps  appear,  it  would  not 
seem  so  to  the  greater  numl)er  of  artisans;  for  the  l)ed  was  sui>plie«l 
with  two  mattresses,  <'lean  .sh<'ets,  and  a  waiTQ  counterpane;  the  old- 
fashioned  press  contained  hnen. 

Moreover,  Dagobert's  wif<'  occupied,  all  to  herself,  a  room  as  large  as 
those  in  which  nunierons  families,  belonging  to  honest  and  laborious 
workmen,  often  live  and  sleep  huddled  together — only  too  happy  if  the 
boys  and  girls  can  have  separate  beds,  or  if  the  sheets  and  blankets  are 
not  pledg<'d  at  the  pawnbroker's. 

France  use  Baudoin,  seated  Iteside  the  small  stove,  which,  in  the  cold 
and  damp  weather,  yielded  but  little  warmth,  was  laisied  in  i>repanng 
her  son  Agricola's  evening  meal.  Dagobert's  wife  was  about  fifty  years 
of  age.  She  wore  a  close  jacket  of  blue  cotton,  with  white  flowers  on  it, 
and  a  stuff  pettK/oat ;  a  white  handkerchief  was  tied  round  her  head, 
and  fastened  under  the  chin.  Her  countenance  was  pale  and  meager, 
the  featui'es  regular,  and  <'xpressive  of  resignation  and  great  kindness. 
It  wc^nld  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  better,  a  more  courageous  mother. 
AVith  no  resour<'e  but  her  labor,  she  had  succeeded  l)y  unwearied  eneiuy 
in  bringing  up  not  only  her  own  son  Agricola,  l>ut  also  (labriel,  the 
poor  deserted  child  of  whom,  with  admirable  devotion,  she  had  ventured 
to  take  charge.  In  her  youth  she  had,  as  it  were,  anticipated  the 
strength  of  later  life  ])y  twelve  years  of  incessant  toil,  made  to  pay  only 
by  the  most  violent  exertions,  and  a<*companied  bv  such  privatn^ns 
as  rendered  it  almost  suicidal.  Then  (for  it  was  a  time  of  splendid 
wages,  compared  t<^  the  present),  by  sleepless  nights  and  constant 
labor,  she  contrived  to  earn  about  half  a  dollar  (fifty  sous)  a  day,  and 
with  this  she  managed  to  educate  her  son  and  her  adojited  child. 

At  the  end  of  these  twelve  years  her  health  was  ruined  and  her 
strength  nearly  exhausted;  but,  at  all  events,  her  boys  had  wanted 
for  nothmg,  and  had  received  such  an  education  as  children  of  the 
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l)e(>pk'  can  obtain.  About  this  time  M.  Franrois  Hardy  took  Agiicola 
as  an  aj)prcnti<'<',  and  Gal)i'i('l  pnipaRMl  to  eiit<'r  the  ]>riests'  scminaiy 
undt^v  the  activo  patronage  of  Rodin,  whose  conununications  with  the 
confessor  of  Fran(,'oise  Baudoin  had  become  v<ay  freciuent  about  the 
y<'ar  1S20. 

This  woman  (whc^se  pi<*ty  had  always  been  excessive  thouirli  not 
intellijjjent)  was  one  of  those  simple  natures,  endowed  with  extreme  i^ood- 
ness,  whose  self-denijil  approaches  to  h«'roism,  and  who  d(!Vot<'  them- 
.s«dves  ni  ol)s<'urity  to  a  life  of  martyrdom  —  pure  and  heavenly  min<ls, 
111  whom  tile  instincts  of  the  heart  supply  tlie  jjace  of  the  intellect. 
The  only  <iefect,  or  rather  the  nec«^ssary  (jonseijuence  of  this  extreme 
simplicity  of  charact<M',  was  the  iinincible  determination  she  displayed 
in  yielding  U>  the  commands  of  her  confessor,  to  whose  influence  she 
had  now  for  many  years  Ix-en  accustomed  to  submit.  She  regarded  this 
influence  as  most  venerable  an<l  sacred;  no  mortal  p<>wei',  no  human 
consideratiini,  could  have  prevented  her  from  obeying  it.  Did  any 
di8put<3  iirise  on  the  8uV)j«^ct,  nothing  could  move  her  on  this  point. 
She  opposed  to  every  argument  a  resistance  entirely  fi-ee  from  passion  — 
mild  as  her  disposition,  calm  as  her  conscience,  but,  lik<'  the  latter,  not 
to  be  shaken.  In  a  word,  Francoise  Baudoin  was  om^  of  those  pure  but 
uninstructe<i  an<i  credulous  beings  who  may  sometimes,  in  skillful 
and  dangerous  hands,  Ijecome,  without  knowing  it,  the  instruments  of 
much  evil. 

For  some  time  past  the  bad  state  of  her  health,  and  particularly  the 
increasing  weakness  of  her  sight,  had  condemned  her  to  a  forced  repose; 
unal)le  to  work  more  than  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  she  consumed  the 
rest  of  her  time  at  church. 

After  a  few  moments  she  rose  from  her  seat,  pushed  the  coarse  bags 
at  which  she  had  been  working  to  the  farther  end  of  the  table,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  the  cloth  for  her  son's  suj^per  with  maternal  care  and 
solicitude.  She  took  from  the  press  a  small  leathern  bag  containing  an 
old  silver  cu]>,  very  much  battered,  and  a  fork  and  spoon  so  worn  and 
thin  that  the  latter  <mt  like  a  knife.  These,  her  only  plate  (th«^  weddinu- 
present  of  Dagobert),  she  rubbi^l  and  polished  as  well  as  she  was  able, 
and  laid  by  the  side  of  her  son's  plate.  They  were  the  most  precious 
of  her  ]>ossessioiis,  not  so  much  for  what  little  intrinsic  value  miuht 
attach  to  them  as  for  the  associations  they  recall<Ml ;  and  she  had  often 
shed  bitter  tears  when,  under  the  pressure  of  illness  or  want  of  employ- 
ment, she  had  Ijeeii  comi)elled  to  carry  these  sacred  treasures  to  the 
pawnbroker's. 

She  next  took,  from  the  low<'r  shelf  of  the  press,  a  bottle  < )f  water, 
and  one  of  wine  about  three-quarters  full,  which  she  also  placed  near 
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her  son's  plato;  s\w  then  rcturiKMl  to  the  sto\'<',  to  watch  the  cookinj;  of 
the  siippor. 

Tli()ii,i;h  Agricola  was  not  much  later  tlian  usual,  the  <'Ountenanc«' 
of  Ins  mother  i'xprcsscd  both  uneasniess  and  grief;  one  might  liave 
seen,  l)y  the  redness  of  her  eyes,  that  she  had  been  weeping  a  ijood 
deal.  After  long  and  paniful  un<'ertanity,  the  jtoor  woman  had  jusi 
arnve<l  at  the  conviction  that  lier  eye-sight,  which  had  l)ecn  growing 
weaker  and  weaker,  w^ould  s(M>n  be  so  mueh  impan-ed  as  to  prevent  lier 
working  even  the  two  or  three  hours  a  day  which  had  lately  been  the 
extent  of  her  labors.  Originally  an  <'xccllent  liand  at  her  needle,  she 
had  been  ol)liged,  as  lier  eve-sight  gradually  failed  her,  to  abandon  the 
finer  for  the  <'(>arser  sorts  of  work,  and  her  earnings  had  necessarily 
diminished  in  proportion  ;  she  had  at  length  been  reduced  to  the  neee■^- 
sity  of  making  those  eoarse  l)ags  for  the  armv  wliich  took  about  four 
yards  of  sewing,  and  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  sous  each,  she  hav- 
ing to  find  her  own  thread.  This  work  l)eiiig  very  hard,  she  er>uld  at 
m(»st  (complete  three  such  bags  in  a  day,  and  her  gams  thus  amounted 
to  SIX  s<  HIS  ! 

It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  the  great  number  of  unhappy 
femal<\s  whose  strength  has  been  so  much  exhausted  by  privations,  old 
age,  or  sickness  that  all  the  lal)or  of  which  they  are  capable  liardlv 
suffices  to  bring  them  in  daily  this  miserable  pittance.  Thus  do  their 
gains  dimmish  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increasing  wants  which  age 
and  infirmity  must  occasion. 

Happily,  Fran(;oise  had  an  efficK'iit  support  in  her  son.  A  first-rate 
workman,  i»rofitiiig  by  the  just  scale  of  wages  adopted  by  M.  Hardy,  his 
laljor  brought  him  from  five  to  six  francs  a  dav  —more  than  double 
what  was  gained  by  the  workmen  of  many  other  establishments.  Admit- 
ting, therefore,  that  his  mother  were  to  gain  nothing,  he  could  easily 
maintain  V)otli  her  and  himself. 

But  the  poor  woman,  so  wonderfully  economical  that  she  denied  her- 
self even  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  had  of  late  I  >ee.onieruinou si v  lib- 
eral on  the  score  of  the  sacristy,  since  she  had  adopted  the  halat  of  visiting 
daily  the  parish  church.  Scarcely  a  day  i»assed  but  she  had  masses 
sung  or  tapers  burnt,  either  for  Dagobert,  from  whom  she  ha<l  been  so 
long  separated,  or  for  the  salvation  of  her  son  Agricola,  whom  she  con- 
sidered on  the  high  road  to  perdition.  Agricola  had  an  excellent  heart, 
so  loved  and  rev<n'e(i  his  mother,  and  considered  her  actions  in  this 
respect  inspired  by  so  touching  a  sentiment  that  he  never  complained 
when  he  saw  a  great  part  of  his  week's  wages  (which  he  paid  regularly 
over  to  his  mother  every  Saturday)  disappear  in  pious  forms.  Yet  now 
and  then  he  ventured  to  remark  to  her,  with  as  much  respect  as  tender- 
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iiess,  that  it  pained  him  to  s*m'  her  enduring  privations  injurious  at  her 
a^c,  because  sh<'  prefi'i'red  incurrina:  th<'s«^  (Icvotional  oxpcnscs.  Hut 
wliat  answer  could  he  nmko  to  this  excdlont  mother  when  she  r«'}>ii('d, 
with  tears : 

"  j\Iy  cliild,  'tis  for  tlic  salvation  of  your  father,  and  yours,  too." 

To  dispute  the  ethcaey  of  masses  would  have  Ixm-h  v<'nturin^-  on  a 
subje(it  which  Agricola,  throuoli  r('S]>cct  for  his  mother's  I'choious  faith, 
never  <liscuss(Mi.  He  conteiit<Ml  himself,  therefore,  to  seeing  her  dis- 
l>ense  with  comforts  she  might  have  enjoyed. 

A  discreet  tap  was  heard  at  the  door. 
''  Come  in,"  said  FraiK.'oise. 

The  person  came  m. 


CHAPTER    II 


THE    SISTER    OF    THE    BACCHANAL    QUEEX 


f!(^l'o!^l  "^^  person  who  now  entered  was  a  girl  of  a])out  cij^htecii, 
^^■§5v  '^^^'^i'^'  ^^^^  very  mndi  deformed.  Though  not  exactly  a 
bv!B1^5  li^i^<^'li^*'^t'k,  lier  s}nn<'  was  curved,  her  breast  was  sunken, 
^^Av5  j|  and  her  head  (h'eply  set  in  the  shoulders.  Her  face  was 
regular,  but  long,  thin,  very  ]»alt^,  and  pitted  with  the  smallpox;  yet  it 
expressed  great  sweetness  and  m<'lancholy.  Her  l)lue  eyes  beamed  with 
kindness  and  intelligence.  By  a  strange  freak  of  nature,  tlie  hand- 
sonif^st  woman  would  have  V)een  proud  of  the  magnificent  hair  twisted 
in  a  coarse  net  at  the  1)ack  of  her  head.  She  held  an  old  basket  in  her 
hand.  Though  miseraldy  clad,  th<^  care  and  neatness  of  her  dress 
revealed  a  powerful  struggle  with  her  poverty.  Xotwithstandiug  the  cold, 
she  wore  a  scanty  frock  made  of  prmt  of  an  mdefinable  c<»lor,  spotte*! 
with  white;  but  it  had  been  so  often  washed  that  its  jn'imitive  design 
and  color  had  h^ng  since  disappeared.  In  her  resigned  yet  suffering 
face  might  ]  )e  read  a  long  famiharity  with  every  form  of  suffering,  every 
description  of  taunting.  From  her  birth,  ridicule  had  ever  pursued 
her.  We  have  said  that  she  was  very  deformed,  and  she  was  vulgarly 
called  "Mother  Bunch."  Indeed  it  was  so  usual  to  give  her  this  gro- 
tesque name,  which  every  moment  reminded  h<'r  of  her  infirmity,  that 
Frangoise  and  Agi'icola,  though  they  felt  as  much  com|)assi<^n  as  other 
people  showed  contempt  for  her,  never  called  h«n',  how(^ver,  by  any 
other  name. 

Mother  Bunch,  as  we  shall  therefore  call  her  in  future,  was  born  in 
the  hous(^  in  which  Dagobert's  wife  had  resided  for  more  than  twenty 
years;  and  she  had,  as  it  were,  l>eeii  brought  up  with  Agricola  and 
flalniel.  There  are  wretches  fatally  doomed  to  misery.  Mother  Bunch 
had  a  very  pretty  sister,  on  whom  Perrine  Soliveau,  their  common 
mother,  the  ^ndow  of  a  ruined  tradesman,  had  concentrated  all  her  l>lind 
and  absurd  affection,  while  she  treated  her  deformed  child  with  con- 
temj^t  and  unkindness. 
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Tlic  latter  would  often  f<nii<'  \v(;oping  to  Fj'<iii<;()is(3  on  this  account, 
wliotricMl  to  console  li(ii-,  and  m  the  loii<jj  evenni,i;s  aniuse(l  h<'r  by  teach- 
ing" her  to  read  an<l  s<'\v. 

Accustomed  to  pity  her  by  their  mother's  examph',  instead  of  mutat- 
ing other  children,  who  always  taunted  an<l  sometimes  ev<'n  Ix'at  liei-, 
Agricola  and  (labricl  liked  her,  and  used  to  pi-otec't  and  defend  her.  Slie 
was  about  fifteen,  and  her  sister  Cephyse  was  about  sevont<'en,  wh<'n 
their  mother  died,  lea vin.i;-  them  both  in  utter  jtoverty.  ( 'cphys<'  was 
iiiteHlii-ent,  active,  <'lever,  but  ditferent  to  her  sister;  she  had  th<'  lively, 
ah'rt,  stirring  <-hara<'ter,  with  superaV)undant  life,  which  requires  air, 
exercise,  an<l  i)l<*asures  —  a  «j;-ood  girl  enough,  but  foolishly  spoiled  l)y 
her  mother.  C'ephyse,  listening  at  first  to  Fran(,*oise's  good  advice, 
resigned  herself  to  her  lot;  and,  having  L'ariK^d  to  sew,  W(jrked,  likelier 
sister,  for  al)out  a  year.  But,  unabh'  to  endur*'  any  longer  the  hitter 
privations  her  insignifieant  earnings,  notwitlistan<ling  her  incessant  toil,, 
exposed  her  to, — privations  whi<'h  ctften  bordered  on  starvation, — 
(■ephyse,  young,  j^retty,  of  warm  temperament,  juid  surrounded  by 
brilliant  otters  and  seductions — brilliant,  indeed,  for  her,  since  they 
ottered  food  to  satisfy  her  hunger,  shelter  from  th«.^  <'old,  and  <leccnt 
raiment,  without  being  obliged  to  work  fifteen  houis  a  day  in  an  obscure 
and  unwholesome  hovel — Cephyse  listened  to  the  vo\rs  of  a  young 
lawver's  clerk,  who  forsook  her  soon  after.  She  formed  a  connection 
with  another  clerk,  whom  she  (instructe(l  l)y  the  examples  set  her)  for- 
sook in  turn  for  a  traveling  salesman,  whom  she  afterward  cast  otf  for 
other  favorites.  In  a  woivl,  what  with  changing  and  being  forsaken, 
Cephyse  m  the  course  of  <»ne  or  two  years  was  the  idol  of  a  set  of  gris- 
ettes,  students,  and  clerks,  and  acquired  such  a  reputation  at  th*'  balls 
of  the  Barriers,  l)y  her  decision  of  charaeter,  original  turn  of  mind,  and 
unwearied  ardor  in  all  kinds  of  pleasures,  and  especially  her  wild,  noisy 
gayty,  that  she  was  termed  the  Ba<<hau(d  (Jitn'tf,  and  i:)roved herself  in 
every  way  Avorthy  of  this  l»ewildering  royalty. 

From  that  time  poor  Mother  Bunch  only  heard  of  her  sister  at  rare 
intervals.  She  still  mourned  for  her  and  continued  to  toil  hard  to  gam 
her  four  francs  a  week.  The  unfortunate  gu'l,  ha^ang  been  taught  sew- 
ing by  FraiK^oist^,  made  coarse  shirts  for  the  common  people  and  the 
army.  For  these  she  received  three  francs  a  dozen.  They  had  to  be 
hemmed,  stitched,  jn'ox^di'd  with  collars  and  wristbands,  buttons,  and 
button-holes;  and  at  the  most,  when  at  work  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a 
<lay,  she  rarely  succeeded  in  turning  out  more  than  fourteen  or  sixteen 
shuts  a  week  —  an  excessive  amount  of  toil  that  brought  her  in  al>out 
seventy-five  cents  a  week.  And  the  case  of  this  poor  girl  was  neithin- 
accidental  nor  uncommon ;  and  this,  because  the  remuiierati(.)n  given  for 
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womi^n's  work  is  an  i^XciiiipL^  of  rovoltiiijj::  injustice  and  savn^(*  ])nri)ar- 
ism.  Thov  an^  paid  not  half  as  nuKjh  as  men  who  ai(^  emj)loyed  at  IIjo 
n(4^dh% — sucli  as  tailors  and  mak(a*s  of  i^loves  or  waistcoats,  etc,, —  no 
doubt  ])e(;ausi*  wonKMi  (*au  work  as  w^'ll  as  nii^n,  IxM^ausie  th(iy  arc  more 
Wi^ak  and  didirate,  and  IxM^ausu  theh^  necMl  may  Ix^  twofold  as  <i:rcat  when 
th(^y  IxM'onic  mothers. 

AVell,  Mother  Bnnrh  lived  oii  seventy-five  r^^nts  a  week. 

That  is  to  sav,  toilini;*  hard  for  tw(dve  or  fifteen  hours  everv  <lav, 
she  sucMHHHled  in  kcM'piiii:,-  hcisclt'  alive  m  spit*^  <»f  exposure  to  hunger, 
eoUl,  and  ]H)vertv  —  so  nunicioiis  were  her  ]>ri  vat  ions.   Pnvations  t   No  I 

Vrtv((fi<>}i  expresses  Imt  weakly  tliat  constant  and  terrible  want  of  all 
that  is  neeessarv  to  pr<\serv('  tlie  exist<'iiee  (fod  gives, —  namely,  whole- 
some air  and  shelter,  sufficient  and  nourishini;'  food,  and  warm  <'lothin}::, 

M(nftfi(((tiou  would  lie  a  1  tetter  word  to  describe  that  total  want  of 
all  that  is  essentially  vital  which  a  justly  organized  state  of  society 
ought  —  yes  —  <  )U,ulit  necessarily  t<  >  l)est<  )w  on  every  active,  lion«'st  work- 
man and  work-woman,  siiiee  <nvilization  has  dispossessed  them  of  all  ter- 
ritorial ri,i;ht,  and  left  tin 'in  no  other  i>atrimony  than  their  hands. 

The  savage  does  not  enjoy  the.  advantage  of  civilization;  but  he 
has,  at  least,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fo\vls  of  th<'  air,  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  feed  him,  and  his  native  woods  for 
shelter  and  for  fuel. 

The  civilized  man,  disinherited  of  these  sifts,  considering  the  rights 
of  property  as  sacred,  may,  in  return  for  his  hard  daily  laljor,  which 
enrndies  his  <M)untry,  demand  wages  that  will  ena1)le  him  to  live  in  the 
enjovineiit  of  health — nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  For,  is  it  living 
to  drag  along  on  the  extreme  edge  which  separatt^s  lite  from  the  grave, 
and  even  there  continually  struggle  against  cold,  hungei",  and  disease  ? 

And  to  show  how  far  the  mortification  which  society  imposes  thus 
inexora1»lvon  its  millions  of  honest,  industrious  laborers  (by  its  careless 
disregard  of  all  the  questions  which  concern  the  just  remuneration  of 
lal>or)  may  extend,  we  will  describe  how  this  poor  girl  contrived  to  live 
on  seventy-five  cents  a  week. 

Society,  perhaps,  may  then  feel  its  ol>ligation  t(»  so  many  unfortu- 
nate wretches  for  supporting,  with  iesigiiati(>n,  the  horribh'  existen<M' 
which  leaves  them  just  sufficient  life  to  feel  the  worst  pangs  of 
humanity. 

Yes,  to  live  at  such  a  price  is  virtue!  Yes,  society  thus  organized, 
whether  it  tolerates  or  imposes  so  much  misery,  loses  all  right  to  blame 
the  poor  wretches  who  sell  themselves,  not  through  debauchery,  but 
because  they  ar<'  cold  and  famishing. 

This  poor  girl  spent  her  wages  as  follows: 
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Six  i)oimds  of  bread,  se(H)nd 

<iualily 

0  H4  rcii 

times 

Four  ])ails  of  water 

0  20 

<i 

Lard  t)r  dripping  (butter  being 

out  < 

>t'  the  (iu«'sti<Mi) 

(1  r.o 

it 

Coa rs<'  salt 

0    7 

<t 

A  bushel  of  cliareoal 

,          , 

0  40 

•  • 

A  quart  ol' dried  l)rans 

0  ;{o 

i* 

Three  ({uarts  of  potatoes 

. 

0  20 

.( 

Light 

0  X] 

ii 

Thread  and  needles 

0  25 

a 

Total 

•    •  • 

fraucs  ;}  09 

To  save  coal,  Mother  Buucli  prei)are<l  soup  r>iily  two  or  three  times 
a  week  at  most,  on  a  stove  that  stood  ou  the  landini;-  of  the  fom-th  story. 
On  other  days  she  ate  it  (M^ld.  There  remained  ninety -one  eentimes  a 
week  for  clothes  and  lodging. 

By  rare  good  fortune,  her  situation  was  in  one  respect  an  exception 
to  the  lot  of  many  others.  Agricola,  that  he  might  not  wound  h<.'r 
delicacy,  had  come  to  a  secret  arrangement  with  the  housekeeper,  and 
hu'ed  a.  garret  for  hv.v  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  small  bed,  a  chair,  and 
a  table  for  which  the  seamstress  had  to  pay  tw<*lve  fran<'S  a  year.  But 
Agricola,  in  fulfillment  of  his  agreement  with  the  porter,  pai<l  the  bal- 
ance, to  make  up  the  actual  rent  of  the  garret,  which  was  thirty  fraiKis. 
The  poor  girl  had  tlms  al)Out  one  franc  seventy  centimes  a  month  h'ft 
for  her  other  expenses. 

But  many  work-women,  whose  position  is  less  fortunate  than  hers, 
since  they  have  neither  home  nor  family,  buy  a  piece  of  bread  and  some 
other  f<M)d  to  keep  them  through  the  day,  and  at  night  patronize  the 
"  two-penny  rope,"  one  with  another,  in  a  wretched  room  containing 
five  or  six  beds,  some  of  which  are  always  engaged  by  men,  as  male 
lodgers  are  by  far  th«'  most  abundant. 

Yes ;  and  in  spite  of  the  disgust  that  a  poor  and  virtuous  girl  must 
feel  at  this  arrangement,  she  must  submit  to  it;  for  a  lodging-house 
keeper  cannot  have  separate  rooms  for  females. 

To  furnish  a  room,  however  meanly,  the  poor  work-woman  must 
possess  thu'ty  or  forty  francs  in  ready  money. 

But  how  save  this  sum  <jut  of  weekly  earnings  of  four  or  five  francs, 
which  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  her  from  starving,  and  are  still  less 
sufficient  to  clothe  her  ? 

No !  no !  The  poor  wretch  must  resign  hers<'lf  to  this  repugnant 
cohabitation ;  and  so,  gradually  the  instinct  of  modesty  becomes 
weakened ;  the  natural  sentiment  of  chastity,  that  saved  her  from  tlie 
"gay  life,"  Ix'comes  extinct;  vice  appears  to  be  the  only  means  of 
improving  her  intolerable  condition;  she  yields;  and  the  first  stock- 
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joblu'r  who  can  afford  a  ujovci'iicss  for  his  ('liil(h'<'ii  cries  out  against  th<} 
<Ioi>ravity  of  the  1()\v<t  orders. 

And  ><'t,  paniful  as  the  condition  of  the  worknijjj-woman  is,  it  is 
rehi t i v<  'ly  fortuna t « '. 

Should  work  fail  her  for  one  <lay,  two  davs,  what  then?  ShouM 
sickness  come, —  sickness  almost  always  oc^casKJue*!  bv  unwh<)lesom(i 
food,  want  of  fresh  air,  necessary  attention,  and  good  rest;  sickness 
often  so  enerv^atin.i;"  as  to  lender  work  impossihL',  thougli  not  so  dan- 
gerous as  to  procure  th«'  sufferer  abed  in  an  hosjutal, — wdiat  become^  of 
the  hapless  wretches  then  t  The  mind  hesitates,  and  shrinks  from 
dwelling  on  such  gloomy  i>ictur<^s. 

This  inadequacy  of  wages,  one  teriible  source  only  of  so  many  evils, 
and  often  of  so  many  ^dces,  is  general,  <^sj>ecially  among  women  ;  and, 
again,  this  is  not  private  wi'etcliedness,  but  the  wretchedness  whi<'h 
aliiicts  whole  classes,  the  type  of  which  we  endeavor  to  develop  in 
Mother  Bunch.  It  exhibits  th(3  moral  and  physical  condition  of  thou- 
sands of  human  creatures  m  Pans  obliged  to  subsist  on  a  scanty  four 
francs  a  week. 

This  poor  work-woman,  then,  notwithstanding  the  advantages 
she  unknowingly  enjoyed  through  Agi-icola's  generosity,  lived  very 
miserably;  and  her  liealth,  already  shattered,  was  now  wholly  under- 
mined l>y  these  c()nstaiit  hardships.  Yet,  with  extreme  delicacy,  though 
ignorant  of  the  little  sacrifice  already  made  for  her  by  Agricola,  Mother 
BuiK'h  pretended  she  earned  more  than  she  really  did,  in  order  t<  >  avoid 
offers  of  scr\'iee  which  it  would  have  pained  her  to  accei>t,  because  sli*^ 
knew  the  limited  means  of  Fran<,'0ise  and  her  son,  and  because  it  would 
have  wouiKled  her  natural  delicacy,  rendered  still  m<3re  sensitive  Ity  so 
many  sorrows  and  humiliations. 

But,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  this  deformed  body  contained  a  lov- 
ing and  generous  soul — a  mind  cultivated  even  to  poetry ;  and  let  us 
add  that  this  was  owing  t»^  the  example  of  Agricola  Baudoin,  with  whom 
she  had  been  V)rought  up,  and  who  had  naturally  th«^  gift.  This  poor 
girl  was  the  first  confidante  to  whom  our  young  mechanic  imparted  his 
literary  essays ;  and  when  he  told  her  of  the  charm  and  extreme  relief 
he  found  in  poetic  reverie,  after  a  day  of  hard  toil,  the  work-woman, 
gifted  with  strong  natui'al  intelligence,  felt,  in  her  turn,  how  great  a 
resource  this  would  be  to  her  in  her  lonely  and  despised  condition. 

One  day,  to  Agricola's  great  surprise^  who  had  just  read  some  verses 
to  her,  the  sewing-girl,  with  smiles  and  blushes,  timidly  communicated 
to  him  also  a  poetic  C(^mpositioii.  Her  verses  wanted  rhytlini  and  har- 
mony, perliaps;  but  they  were  simple  and  affecting  as  a  complaint  with- 
out a  tra<'e  of  Intteriiess  intrusted  to  a  friendlv  hearer. 
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From  that  day  Agricola  and  shr  li«'ld  frequent  consultations;  tlicy 
iz:avo  each  other  mutual  encitura^ement ;  but  with  this  exception,  no  one 
else  knew  anything  of  the  i;ii'l's  poetical  essays,  whose  mild  timidity 
made  her  often  pass  for  a  ix'i'son  of  weak  mtelleet.  This  soul  must 
have  l»een  ,i«:rcat  and  beautiful,  for  in  all  her  unlettered  strains  there  was 
not  a  word  of  murmunn«>'  i'espectin<;-  her  hard  lot ;  her  note  was  sad,  l>ut 
♦:;entle  ;  despondini;,  }»ut  resigned  ;  it  was  especially  the  language  of  (lecp 
teu<leruess,  c)f  mournful  sympathy,  of  aiigeli<'  <iharity  for  all  poor  er<'at- 
iires  consigned,  like  her,  to  bear  the  double  burthen  of  poverty  and 
deformity. 

Yet  she  often  expressed  a  sinc< 're,  free-spoken  admiration  of  l>eauty, 
free  from  all  envy  or  bitterness ;  she  admired  Ijeauty  as  she  admired 
the  sun. 

But,  alas!  many  were  the  v<'rses  of  hers  that  Agri<'(tla  had  never 
s<'en,  and  which  he  was  never  to  s<'e. 

The  young  mechanic,  though  not  strictly  handsome,  had  an  oi>en, 
masculine  face ;  was  as  c(  >urageous  as  kind ;  possessed  a  noble,  glowing, 
geiKM-ous  heart,  a  superior  mind,  and  a  frank,  pleasing  gayety  of  si>ir- 
its.  The  young  girl,  l)rought  up  with  him,  loved  him  as  an  unfortunate 
creature  can  love,  who,  dreading  cruel  ridicule,  is  obliged  to  hide  her 
affection  in  the  depths  of  her  heart,  and  adopt  reserve  and  deep  dissim- 
ulation. She  did  not  seek  to  combat  her  love ;  to  what  jjurpose  should 
she  do  so  ?    No  one  would  (^ver  know  it. 

Her  well-known  sisterly  affection  for  Agricola  explained  the  inter- 
est she  took  in  all  that  concerned  him ;  so  that  no  one  was  surprised  at 
the  extreme  grief  of  the  young  work- woman,  when,  m  18:  K),  Agricola, 
after  fighting  intrepidly  for  the  people's  flag,  was  l)rought  bleeding 
home  to  his  mother.  Dagobert's  s<m,  deceived,  like  others,  on  this  point, 
had  never  suspected,  and  was  destined  never  to  suspect,  this  love  for 
him. 

Such  was  the  poorly  clad  girl  who  entered  the  room  in  which  Fran- 
coise  was  preparing  her  son's  supi>er. 

''  Is  it  you,  my  poor  love  ? "  said  she.     "  I  have  not  seen  you  since 
morning.    Have  you  been  ill  ?    Come  and  kiss  me." 

The  young  girl  kissed  Agricola's  mother  and  replied : 
"  I  was  very  busy  about  some  work,  mother ;  I  did  not  wish  to  lose  a 
moment ;  I  have  only  just  finislied  it.    I  am  going  down  to  fetch  some 
charcoal — do  you  want  anything  whiL^  I'm  out  ?" 

"  No,  no,  my  child,  thank  you.    But  I  am  very  uneasy.    It  is  half- 
past  eight,  and  Agricola  is  not  come  home." 

Then  she  added,  aft(^r  a  sigh,  "  He  kills  himself  with  work  for  me. 
Ah,  I  am  very  unhappy,  my  girl ;  my  sight  is  quite  going.    In  a  quar- 
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t«'r  of  ail  hour  after  I  lM'i;iii  workiiii;  I  cauiiot  see  at  all  —  not  ov«,'n  to 
sew  sacks.    The  idea  of  being  a  burden  to  my  son  drives  me  distracted/' 

"  Oh,  don't,  ma'am.     If  Agrieola  heard  you  say  that " 

"  1  know  the  poi^r  boy  tliinks  of  nothing  but  nie,  and  that  augments 
my  vexation.  Only  I  think  that  rather  than  lea\'<.*  me  he  gives  up  the 
advantages  that  his  fellow-workmen  enjoy  at  Hardy's,  his  good  and 
worthy  master.  Instead  of  living  in  this  <lull  garret,  where  it  is  seaively 
light  at  noon,  he  would  enjoy,  like  the  other  workmen,  at  very  little 
expense,  a  good  light  room,  wann  in  winter,  airy  in  summer,  with  a 
view  of  the  garden.  And  he  is  so  fond  of  trees  ! — not  to  meiiti<»n  that 
this  |)laceis  so  far  from  his  work  that  it  is  ({uite  a  toil  to  him  t<>  get 
to  it." 

"  Oh,  when  he  embraces  you  he  fori;<^ts  his  fatigue,  Mrs.  Baudoin," 
said  Mother  Bunch;  "  besides  he  knows  how  you  cling  to  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born.  M.  Hardy  off<'red  to  settle  you  at  Plessy  with 
Agricola,  in  the  building  put  up  for  the  workmen." 

"  Yes,  my  child  ;  but  then  I  must  give  up  chureh.     I  ean't  do  that." 
"  But  —  be  easy,  I  hear  him,"  said  the  hunchback,  blushing. 
A  sonorous,  joyous  voiee  was  heard  singing  on  th(.'  stiiirs. 
"At  least  I'll  not  let  him  see  I  have  been  crying,"  said  the  ^•o(>d 
mother,  drying  her  tears.     "This  is  the  only  moment  of  rest  and  ease 
from  toil  he  has ;  I  must  not  make  it  sad  to  him." 


CHAPTEIi  III 


AGRICOLA     BAUDOIN 


UR  blacksmith  poet,  a  tall  yoimg  man,  about  four  and  twenty 
years  of  a,<;e,  was  alert  and'  robust,  with  ruddy  complexion, 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  aquiline  nose,  and  an  open,  (?xpres- 
si\'e  countenance.  His  resemldance  to  Da  Robert  was  ren- 
<lt'r<Ml  more  strikmg  by  the  thick  brown  mustache  which  he  wore  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  ;  and  a  shaip-pointed  imi)erial  covered  his  chin.  His 
cheeks,  however,  w«^re  shaven.  Olive-color  velveteen  trousers,  a  blue 
l)louse,  bronzed  V)y  the  forge  smoke,  a  black  cravat  tied  carelessly  round 
his  muscular  neck,  a  cloth  cap  with  a  narrow  shade,  comi^osed  his 
dn^ss.  The  only  thing  which  contrasted  singularly  with  his  working 
habiliments  was  a  handsome  j^urple  flower,  with  silvery  jDistils,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  (xood-evening,  mother,"  said  he,  as  he  came  to  kiss  Fran<;oise 
immediately. 

Then,  with  a  friendly  nod,  he  added : 
"  Grood-eveniug,  Mother  Bunch." 

"  You  are  very  late,  my  child,"  said  Frangoise,  approaching  the  little 
stove  on  which  her  son's  simple  meal  was  simmering ;  "  I  was  getting 
very  anxious." 

"  Anxious  al )Out  me  or  about  my  supper,  dear  motlier  ? "  said  Agiie- 
ola  gayly.     "  The  deuce  !  You  won't  excuse  me  for  keeping  the  nice  little 
supper  waiting  that  you  get  ready  for  me  for  fear  it  should  be  spoilt,  eh  f " 
So  saying,  the  blacksmith  tried  to  kiss  his  mother  again. 
"  Ha\^e  done,  you  naughty  boy ;  you'll  make  me  upset  the  pan." 
"  That  would  l>e  a  pity,  mother,  for  it  smells  delightfully.     Let's  see 
what  it  is." 

"  Wait  half  a  moment." 

"  I'll  swear,  now,  you  have  some  of  the  fried  potatoes  and  bacon  Pm 
so  fond  of." 

247 
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"  Beiiii;'  8atiir<lay,  of  coiirso!"  sn\d  Fiaiivoisc,  in  a  ton**  of  luild 
roprojK'h. 

'^  Triio,"  rejoiiKMl  Agncola,  <'X(;liaii«;'iii^  a  smile  of  innocent  (ninninff 
with  Mother  Bunch;  "but,  talking  of  Satuivlay,  mother,  Iktc  are 
my  \vai;<'s." 

"  Thank  you,  my  l><»y ;  put  the  money  in  the  cupboard." 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"Oh,  d<'ar,"  cried  the  young-  seamstress,  just  as  Agi'icola  was  about 
to  put  away  the  money;  "what  a  handsome  flower  you  have  in  your 
hand,  Agricola.  I  never  saw  a  finer.  In  winter,  too!  Do  look  at  it, 
Mrs.  Baudom." 

"  See  there,  mother,"  said  Agricola,  taking  the  flower  to  her;  "look 
at  it,  admire  it,  and  esi)ecially  smell  it.  You  can't  have  a  sweater 
perfume ;  a  blending  of  vanilla  and  orange  bloss*  >m." 

"  Indeed,  it  does  smell  nice,  child.  Grooduess  !  how  handsome ! "  said 
Fraui^oise  admiringly ;  "  where  did  you  find  it " 

"  Find  it,  my  good  mother  ! "  repeated  Agricola  smiUngly  ;  "  do  you 
think  folks  pick  up  such  things  between  the  Barriere  du  Maine  and  the 
Rue  Brise-Miche  f " 

"  How  did  you  get  it  tlK'ii  ? "  inquired  the  sewmg-girl,  sharing  in 
Franeoise's  curiosity. 

"  Oh !  you  would  like  to  know ;  Well,  I'll  satisfy  you,  and  explain 
why  I  cani(^  home  so  late  ;  for  something  else  detained  me.  It  has  be^ai 
an  evening  of  adventures,  I  promise  you.  I  was  hurrying  home,  when 
I  heard  a  low,  gentle  barking  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Babylone.  It 
was  just  about  dusk,  and  I  could  see  a  very  pretty  little  dog,  scar<-e 
bigger  than  my  fist,  black  and  tan,  with  long  silky  hair,  and  ears  that 
covered  its  paws." 

"  Lost,  poor  thing,  I  warrant,"  said  Fran(,'oise. 

"  You've  hit  it.  I  took  up  the  poor  thing,  and  it  began  to  lick  my 
hands.  Round  its  neck  was  a  red  satm  ribbon,  tied  in  a  large  Viow;  Init 
as  that  did  not  bear  the  master's  name  I  looked  beneath  it,  and  saw  a 
small  collar,  made  of  small  gold  or  silver  chains.  So  I  took  a  lucifer 
match  from  my  tobacco-box,  and  striking  a  light,  I  read,  ^  Frfski/ 
h('h)it(/s  to  JWdJIc  AdrioD/c.  <}<•  Cardovilh-^  Xo.  7  Hue  de  Baln/hDfc'"^ 

"  Why,  you  were  just  in  the  street,"  said  Mother  Bunch. 

"  Just  so.  Taking  tlie  little  animal  under  my  arm,  I  looked  al»out  me 
till  I  came  to  a  long  garden  wall  which  seemed  to  have  no  end,  and 
found  a  small  door  of  a  summer-house,  belonging,  no  doubt,  to  the  large 
mansion  at  the  other  end  of  the  park  ;  for  this  garden  looked  just  like  a 
park.  So,  looking  up,  I  saw  'No.  7,'  newlv  painted  over  a  little  door 
with  a  griited  slide.    I  rang ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  —  spent,  no  doubt. 
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in  obscrviii^^  ni<i  through  th<^  ]»ars  (for  I  aTii  sun'  I  saw  a  ])aii-  of  oy<*.s 
l>(M'|>in,ii-  thron,i;li)  —  the  gate  opened.  And  now,  you'll  not  believe  a 
word  I  have  to  say." 


"  Why  not,  my  child  ?  " 
"  Because  it  seems  like  a  fairy  tale." 

"  A  fairv  tale  ?  ""said  IMothev  Bunch,  as  if  she  were  really  her  namesake 
of  elfish  history. 
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''  For  all  tlio  world  it  does.  I  iiin  ({\\\U^  astoundod,  oven  now,  at  my 
adv('iitur<';  it  is  liko  the  r('m<'mbranc<"  of  a  dream." 

"  Well,  L't  us  have  it,"  said  the  worthy  mother,  so  deeply  interested 
that  she  did  not  perceiv«'  her  son's  sup})«'r  was  buginninjj:  to  burn. 

''First,"  said  the  l»laeksmith,  smilin.u,-  at  the  curiosity  he  had  exeit<d, 
''a  young  lady  open<Ml  the  door  to  me,  Imt  so  lovely,  so  beautifully  and 
grac<'fully  dressed,  that  you  would  have  taken  her  for  a  beautiful  por- 
trait of  i>ast  times.  Before  1  e(nild  say  a  word  she  <'xelaimed,  '  Ah  !  dear 
me,  sir,  you  have  ln'ought  back  Fnshi/ ;  how  hap}>y  Miss  AcMenne  will 
be!  Come,  pray  <*ome  m  instantly;  she  would  so  regret  not  having  an 
opportunity  to  thank  you  in  person  ! '  And  without  sivin.ij^  me  time  to 
rei)ly,  she  beckoned  me  to  follow  her.  Oh,  <l<'ar  mother,  it  is  quite  out  of 
my  power  to  tdl  you  all  the  magnifieciice  I  saw,  as  I  passed  throiiuh  a 
small  saloon,  partially  lighted,  an<l  full  of  perfume  !  It  would  1>e  impos- 
sible. The  young  woman  walked  too  (juiekly.  A  door  opened.  Oh, 
such  a  sight !  I  w as  so  dazzled  I  can  rememl)er  nothing  but  a  great 
glare  of  gold  an<l  lii;ht,  crystal  and  fl(  )wers ;  an<l,  amidst  all  this  brill- 
iancy, a  young  lady  of  extreme  beauty  —  ideal  beauty;  but  sh<'  had  red 
hair,  or  rather  hair  shining  like  gold  !  (Jh !  it  was  charming  to  look  at ! 
I  never  saw  such  hair  before.  She  had  black  eyes,  ruddy  lips,  and  her 
skin  seemed  white  as  snow.  This  is  all  I  can  recollect ;  for,  as  I  said 
before,  I  was  so  dazzled  I  seemed  to  be  looking  throuuh  a  veil.  '  Made- 
moiselle,' said  the  young  woman,  whom  I  never  should  have  taken  for 
a  lady's-maid,  she  was  dress<^d  so  elegantly,  '  here  is  FnsJ{/j.  This  gen- 
tleman found  him,  and  brought  him  back.'  '  Oh,  sir,'  said  the  young  lady 
with  the  golden  hair,  m  a  sweet,  silvery  voice,  'what  thanks  I  ow«'  y<;u! 
I  am  foolishly  attached  to  Frisky.''  Then,  no  doubt  concluding  from  un- 
dress that  she  ought  to  thank  me  in  some  other  way  than  bv  words,  she 
took  up  a  silk  purse  and  said  to  me,  though  I  must  confess  with  some 
hesitation, '  No  doul)t,  sir,  it  gave  you  some  troulde  to  bring  my  pet  baek. 

You  have  perhaps  lost  some  valuable  time.    Allow  me '     She  held 

forth  her  purse." 

"  (Jh,  Agi-icola,"  said  Mother  Bunch  sadly,  "  how  peopL'  may  1  le 
deceived ! " 

"  Hear  the  end,  and  you  will  perhaps  forgive  the  young  ladv.  8eein.u 
by  my  looks  that  the  offer  of  the  purse  hurt  me,  she  took  a  magnificent 
l)orcelain  vase  that  contained  this  flower,  and,  addressing  me  in  a  tone 
full  of  grace  and  kindness,  that  left  me  room  to  guess  that  she  was 
vexed  at  having  wounded  me,  she  said,  'At  least,  sir,  you  will  accept 
this  flower.' " 

"You  are  right,  A gricola,"  said  iSIother  Bunch,  smiling  sadly;  "an 
involuntary  error  could  not  be  repaired  m  a  nicer  w^ay." 
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"  Wortliy  youii^'  laily,''  said  FraiK-oisr,  wii)iii^^  1i*m-  eyes;  "  h<>w  well 
she  un(iei'sto< )(l  my  Agricola !  ^ 

"  Did  sli«^  not,  moth(U*  t  But  just  as  I  was  taking  the  flower,  without 
(Uiring  to  raise  my  eyes  (for,  notwithstanding-  the  young  lady's  kind 
manner,  there  was  something  very  imposing  about  her),  another  hand- 
some girl,  tall  and  dark,  and  dressed  to  the  to])  of  fashion,  came  in  and 
said  to  the  rcd-haircjd  young  lady, '  H(^  is  here,  mademoiselle.'  She  imm<*- 
diately  rose  and  said  to  me,  '  A  thousand  pardons,  sir.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  I  am  in<lebted  to  you  for  a  moment  of  much  pleasure.  Pray 
remeinl)er,  on  all  occasions,  my  ad<lrcss  and  nann^  —  Adrienne  de  Car- 
doville.'  Thereupon  she  disappeared.  I  could  not  find  a  word  to  say  in 
reply.  The  same  youni;'  woman  showed  mc  to  th(»  door,  and  eurts(^y<'d 
to  me  very  politdv.  And  there  I  stcKxl  in  tlie  Rue  de  Bal)ylone,  as  daz- 
zl<'d  and  astonished  as  if  I  had  come  out  of  an  enchanted  palace." 

"  Indeed,  my  child,  it  is  lik*'  a  fairy  talc     Is  it  not,  my  poor  girl  ?" 

''Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Mother  BuiK'h  m  an  absent  manner  that  Agi"i  cola 
did  nc  >t  ol  )serve. 

"What  aff<H'ted  me  most,"  rejoined  Agricola,  "was,  that  the  youiii;- 
lady,  on  se<'iiig  her  little  dog,  did  not  forget  me  for  it,  as  many  would 
have  don«^  m  her  place,  and  took  no  notice  of  it  befor<^  me.  That  shows 
delicacy  and  feeling,  does  it  not  I  Indeed,  I  believe  this  young  lady  to 
be  so  kind  and  generous  that  I  should  not  hesitate  to  hav«^  recourse  to 
her  in  any  important  case." 

"Yes,  you  are  right,"  replied  the  seainstiess,  more  and  more  absent. 
The  poor  girl  suffered  extremely.  She  felt  no  jealousy,  no  hatred, 
toward  this  young  stranger,  who,  from  herl>eauty,  wealth,  and  delicacy, 
seemed  to  belong  to  a  sphere  too  splendid  and  elevated  tol)e  even  within 
the  reach  of  a  workgu'Ps  vision ;  but  making  an  involuntary  <'omparisoii 
of  this  fortunate  condition  with  her  own,  the  poor  thing  had  never  felt 
more  cruelly  her  deformity  and  i:)Overty.  Yet  such  were  the  humility 
and  gentle  resignation  of  this  noble  creature  that  the  only  thing  which 
made  her  feel  ill-disposed  toward  Adrienne  de  ( *ardoville  was  the  olfer 
of  the  purse  to  Agricola;  but,  then,  the  charming  way  in  which  th<' 
voung  lady  had  atoned  for  her  error  aff<-cted  the  seamstress  deeply. 
Yet  her  heart  was  ready  to  break.  She  could  not  lestrain  her  tears  as 
she  contemplated  the  magnificent  flower — so  rich  in  color  and  per- 
fume, which,  giv^'ii  by  a  charming  hand,  was  doul)tless  very  precious  to 
Agricola. 

"  Now,  mother,"  resumed  the  young  man  smilingly,  and  unaware  of 
th<^  painful  emotion  of  the  other  bystander,  "you  have  had  the  cream  of 
my  adventures  first.  I  have  told  you  one  of  the  causes  of  my  delav ; 
and  now  for  the  other.  Just  now,  as  I  was  coming  m,  I  met  the  dyer  at  the 
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foot  of  tho  stairs,  bis  arms  a  iM'autiful  pea-jjcro*'!!.  Stopping  nn',  h<j  said, 
with  an  air  full  of  imp<>itane<',  that  he  tliought  ht'had  s(i<iii  a  dia})  sij«'ak- 
iiig  al)Out  the  liousc  like  a  s^jy.  '  Well,  what  is  that  to  you,  Daddy 
Loriot :' '  said  I ;  '  arc  vou  afraid  li»,*  will  nose  out  the  way  t<>  rnakf-  th*- 
1  >eaiitif ul iii'ccii  with  which  you  are  dyed  uj*  to  the  very  elltows  T" 

"But  who  could  tliat  man  he,  A;;Ticola?"  said  Fraiicoisc 

"On  my  word,  motlier,  I  don't  know  and  scanjely  caic.  I  tric(l  to 
pcrsiuulc  Daddy  Loriot,  who  <;hatt(M's  like  a  magpie,  to  return  to  his  cel- 
lar, since  it  could  si,i;nif\  as  little  to  him  as  to  me  whether  a  spy  watehe<l 
hull  or  not." 

So  saying,  Agricola  went  and  plac<id  the  little  leatliern  sack  contain- 
ing his  wages  on  a  shelf  m  the  cup]»oard. 

As  Fraiicoi-^e  put  down  i\\^'  saucepan  on  the  end  of  the  table,  Mother 
Bunch,  rci^overmg  from  li<n- reverie,  filled  a  basin  with  water,  and  taking 
it  to  the  blacksmith  said  to  him,  in  a  gentle  tone : 

"  Agricola — for  your  hands." 

"Thank  you,  little  sister.  How  kind  you  are!"  Then,  with  a  most 
unaffected  gesture  and  ton«%  he  added : 

"  There  is  my  fine  flower  for  your  trouble." 

"Do  you  give  it  mef"  cried  the  seamstress  with  emotion,  while  a 
vivid  blush  covered  her  pale  and  interesting  face.  "  Do  you  give  me 
this  handsome  flower,  which  a  lovely,  rich  young  lady  so  kindly  and 
graciously  gave  you?" 

And  the  poor  thing  rei)eated,  with  growing  astonishment : 

"  Do  you  give  it  to  me  ? " 

"  ^V^hat  the  deuce  should  I  do  with  it  ?  Wear  it  on  my  heart,  have  it 
S(4  as  a  pin  ? "  said  Agricola,  smiling.  "  It  is  true  I  was  very  much 
impressed  by  the  charming  way  in  which  the  young  lady  thanked  me. 
I  am  delighted  to  think  I  found  her  little  dog,  and  very  happy  to  be 
able  to  give  you  this  flower,  since  it  pleases  you.  You  see,  the  day  has 
been  a  hai)i>y  one." 

While  Mother  Bunch,  trembling  with  pleasure,  emotion,  and  sur- 
prise, took  the  flower,  the  young  l»lacksmith  washed  his  hands,  so  black 
with  smoke  and  steel  filings  that  the  water  became  dark  m  an  instant. 
AgTicola,  pointing  out  this  change  to  the  seamstress,  said  to  her  in  a 
whisper,  laughing : 

"Here's  <heap  ink  for  us  paper-stainers!  I  finished  some  verses 
yesterday  which  I  am  rather  satisfied  with.  I  will  read  thein  t«» 
you." 

With  this,  Agricola  wiped  his  hands  naturally  on  the  front  of  his 
blouse,  while  Mother  Bunch  rejdaced  the  basin  on  the  chest  of  drawers 
and  laid  the  flower  ay-ainst  the  side  of  it. 
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"Can't  you  ask  lor  a  towel?"  said  Frain,'<>is<',  shni^^iii^  h<*r  shoul- 
<leis,  "  instead  of  wiping  your  hands  on  your  blouso  ?" 

"After  l)«'in«j^  S('or(:li(3d  all  day  loii^'  at  tli<'  foixc,  it  will  Ix'  all  the  l»<'t- 
t(M' for  a  little  cooling  to-night,  won't  it?  Am  I  disobedient,  moth<.')'  ^ 
Seold  me,  tl>en,  if  you  dave!     Come,  let  us  see  you." 

Franeoise  ma<le  no  reply;  Init,  placing  her  hands  on  either  side  of 
her  son's  head,  so  beautiful  in  its  candor,  resolution,  and  intelligenc<', 
she  surve\ed  him  for  a  moment  witli  maternal  pride  and  kissed  liim 
repeatedh"  on  the  for«diead. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  "  sit  down;  you  stand  all  day  at  your  forge,  an<l  it 
is  late." 

"So — your  arm-chair  again !^'  said  Agricola.  "Our  usual  quarrel 
<'very  evening.  Take  it  away.  I  shall  l»e  quite  as  much  at  ease  on 
another." 

"  No,  no !    You  ought  at  l(\nst  to  rest  aftcn'  your  hard  toil." 

"  What  tyranny ! "  said  Agricola  gayly,  sitting  down.  "  Well,  I 
preach  like  a  good  apostle;  but  I  am  quite  at  ease  in  your  arm-chair, 
after  all.  Since  I  sat  down  on  the  throne  in  the  Tuileries,  I  have  never 
had  a  better  seat." 

Fran(,'oise  Baudoin,  standing  on  one  side  of  the  tabhs  cut  a  slice  of 
bread  for  her  son,  while  Mother  Bunch,  on  the  other,  filled  his  silver 
mug.  There  was  something  affecting  in  the  t(^nder  eagerness  of  the 
two  excellent  creatures  for  him  whom  they  loved  so  tenderly. 

"  Won't  you  sup  with  me  ? "  said  Agricola  to  the  girl. 

"  Thank  you,  Agric<.)la,"  replied  the  seamstress,  looking  down ;  "  I 
have  only  just  dined." 

"  Oh,  I  only  ask  you  for  form's  sake.  You  have  your  whims ;  we 
can  never  prevail  on  you  to  eat  with  us.  Just  like  mother ;  she  j^refers 
dining  all  alone,  and  in  that  way  she  dejirives  herself  without  my 
knowing  it." 

"  G<^odness,  child !  It  is  better  for  my  health  to  dine  early.  Well,  do 
you  find  it  nice  ?  " 

"Nice! — call  it  excellent!  Stock-fish  and  parsnips.  Oh,  I  am  very 
fond  of  stock-fish ;  I  shoidd  have  been  l)orn  a  Newfoundland  fisherman." 
This  worthy  lad,  on  the  contrary,  was  but  poorly  refreslK^d,  after  a 
hard  day's  toil,  with  this  i)altry  stew, — a  littL^  burnt  as  it  had  been,  too, 
during  his  story;  but  he  knew  he  please<l  his  mother  by  o].)serving  the 
fast  without  complaining.  He  affected  to  enjoy  his  meal;  and  the  good 
woman  accordinglv  ol)serv<'d,  with  satisfaction: 

"  Oh,  I  see  you  like  it,  my  dear  boy;  Friday  and  Saturday  next  we'll 
have  some  m<u'e." 

"  Thank  you,  mother, — only,  not  two  days  together.     One  gets  tired 
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of  luxuries,  you  know!  And  ii(>w,  let  us  ttilk  of  whnt  we  shall  do 
to-morrow — Sunday.  We  must  1m'  very  m<'riv,  for  lli«'  last  few  days 
you  seem  very  sa<l,  dear  mother,  and  1  ean't  make  it  out — I  fancy  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  me." 

"  <  Hi,  my  dear  ehd<l !  You,  the  pattern  of " 

"  Well,  well !  Prove  to  m<'  that  you  are  happy,  then,  by  taking;  a 
little  amusement.  Perhaps  you  will  d<)  us  the  honor  of  aceoinpanyinji: 
us,  as  you  did  last  time,"  adde<l  Agricola,  howinjji:  to  ^lother  Bunch. 

Tlie  latter  blushed  and  looked  down;  her  face  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  bittei"  gri<;f,  and  she  made  no  reply. 

"  I  have  the  prayers  to  attend  all  day,  you  know,  iny  dear  child,"  said 
FraiK.'oise  to  her  son. 

'*  \Vell,  m  the  eveniiii;-,  then  f  I  don't  pro[>ose  the  theater;  but  they 
say  there  is  a  conjurer  to  be  seen  whose  trieks  are  very  amusing." 

''  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  son ;  but  that  is  a  kind  of  a  theater." 

"  Dear  mother,  this  is  unreasoiialde  ! " 

"  ]My  dear  child,  do  I  ever  hinder  otliers  from  doing  what  they  like  t " 

"  True,  dear  mother ;  forgive  me.  Well,  then,  if  it  should  be  fine,  we 
will  simply  take  a  walk  with  Mother  Bunch  on  the  Boulevards.  It  is 
nearly  three  months  since  she  went  out  with  us,  and  she  never  goes  out 
without  us." 

*^No,  no;  go  alone,  my  child.  Enjoy  your  Sunday;  'tis  little  enough." 

"  You  know  very  well,  Agricola,"  said  the  seamstress,  blushing  up  to 
the  eyes,  "  that  I  ought  not  to  go  out  with  v<  )u  and  your  mother  again." 

"  Why  not,  mademoiselle  f  May  I  ask,  without  impropriety,  the  cause 
of  this  refusal  f "  said  Agricola  gayly. 

The  poor  girl  smiled  sadly  and  replied : 

"  Because  I  will  not  expose  you  to  a  quarrel  on  my  account,  Agi'ic*  »la." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Agricola,  in  a  tone  of  sincere  grief,  and  he  struck 
his  forehead  vexedly. 

The  circumstance  to  which  she  alluded  was  as  follows : 
Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  for  she  observed  punctilious  discretion, 
the  girl  had  gone  out  with  Agricola  and  his  mother.  Such  o<*casi()ns 
were,  indeed,  holidays  for  her.  Many  days  and  nights  had  she  toiled 
hard  to  procure  a  decent  bonnet  and  shawl  that  she  might  not  do  dis- 
credit to  her  friends.  These  five  or  six  days  of  holidays,  thus  spent  arm 
in  arm  with  him  whom  she  adored  in  secret,  formed  the  sum  of  her 
happy  days. 

Taking  their  last  walk,  a  coarse,  vulgar  man  elbowed  her  so  ru<lely 
that  the  poor  girl  could  not  refrain  from  a  cry  of  terr<^r,  and  the  man 
retorted  it  l)y  saying,  "  Wh;d  are  you  rolling  your  hump  in  my  way  for, 
stupid  ' " 
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A.i^a'icola,  like  his  fathor,  liad  the  paticiKM^  ANhi<'h  force  and  <'oura;;v 
giv(>  U)  the  truly  l»ravc;  but  \m  was  extremely  (luick  when  it  beeaiiie 
iieeessary  to  av«'nge  an  insult.  Irritated  at  the  vulgai-ity  of  this  uiai), 
A^rieola  left  his  motlier's  arm  to  inflict  on  the  brut*',  who  was  of  his 
own  ai;'e,  size,  and  force,  two  vigorous  blows,  such  as  the  powerful  arm 
and  hu,i;v  fist  of  a  blacksmitli  never  before  inflicted  on  human  fa<'e. 
The  villain  attempted  to  return  it,  and  Agricola  repeated  the  correction, 
to  tlie  amusement  of  the  crowd,  and  the  fellow  slunk  away  amidst  a 
deluge  <)f  hissi.'S.  This  a<lventure  made  M<.ther  Bunch  say  slie  would 
not  go  out  with  Agricola  again,  m  order  to  save  hiin  any  o<;casion  of 
quarrel. 

We  may  conceive  the  blacksmith's  regret  at  having  thus  unwittingly 
revived  the  memory  of  this  circumstance,  —  more  i>ainful,  alas!  for 
Mother  Bunch  than  Agricola  could  imagine,  for  she  loved  him  j^assion- 
ately,  and  her  infirmity  had  been  the  cans*-  of  that  quarrel.  Xotwith- 
standing  his  strength  and  resolution,  Agricola  was  childishly  sensitive; 
and  thinking  how  painful  that  thought  must  be  to  tlie  poor  girl,  a  larije 
tear  filled  his  eyes,  and,  holding  out  his  hands,  he  said,  m  a  brotherly 
tone : 

"  Forgive  my  heedlessness  !  Come,  kiss  me."  And  he  gave  her  thin 
pale  cheeks  two  hearty  kisses. 

The  poor  girl's  lips  turned  pale  at  this  cordial  caress,  and  her  heart 
l)eat  so  violeutlv  that  she  was  obliged  to  lean  against  the  corner  of  the 
table. 

"  Come,  you  forgive  me,  do  you  not?  "  said  Agricola. 

"  Yes  !  yes ! "  she  said,  trying  to  subdue  her  emotion ;  "  but  the  recol- 
lection of  that  quarrel  pains  me — I  was  so  alarmed  on  your  account ;  if 
the  crowd  had  sided  with  that  man !  " 

"  Alas ! "  said  FraiK/oise,  coming  to  the  sewing-gM's  relief,  without 
knowing  it,  "  I  was  never  so  afraid  in  all  my  life  !  " 

"Oh,  mother,"  rejoined  Agricola,  trying  to  change  the  conversation, 
which  had  now  become  disagreeable  for  the  seamstress,  "  for  the  wife  of 
a  horse  gi'enadier  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  you  have  not  much  courage. 
Oh,  my  brave  father ;  I  can't  believe  he  is  really  coming !  The  very 
thought  turns  me  topsy-turvy  !  " 

"  Heaven  grant  he  may  come,"  said  Francjoise,  with  a  sigh. 

"  (rod  grant  it,  mother.  He  will  gi'ant  it,  I  should  think.  Lord  knows, 
you  have  had  masses  enough  said  for  his  return." 

"  Agi-icola,  my  child,"  said  she,  interrupting  her  s<^n,  and  shaking  her 
head  sadly,  "  do  not  speak  m  that  way.  Besides,  you  are  talking  of 
your  father." 

"  Well,  I'm  in  for  it  this  t^ veiling.    'Tis  your  turn  now;  positively,  I 
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am  .i^rowirig  stupid,  or  goin<j^  cra/y.      Forgive  mo,  mother '   forgave! 
That's  tlic  only  word  I  can  g<'t  ou(  to-night.    You  know  that,  wh<Mi  I 

do  not  L't  out  on  certain  sulgods,  it  is  1 ausc  I  can't  li<'lp  it,  foi*  I  know 

well  the  i>ain  it  gives  you/' 

"  You  do  not  offend  mo,  my  pooi",  dear,  misguid<Ml  l)ov." 

"  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  and  there  is  nothing  so  ])ad  as  to  f)ffend 
one's  mother;  and,  with  respe(it  to  what  I  said  al)out  father's  return,  I 
do  not  see  tliat  we  have  any  cause  to  doul)t  it." 

"  But  we  have  not  heard  from  liim  for  four  montlis." 

"  You  know,  mother,  in  his  h^ter — that  is,  m  the  letter  which  he  dic- 
tated (for  you  remember  that,  with  the  candor  of  an  old  soldier,  he  told 
US  that,  if  he  could  read  tolerably  well,  lie  could  not  write) — well,  in 
that  letter  he  said  we  were  not  to  be  anxious  aljout  him ;  that  he 
expeete<l  to  l)e  in  Paris  about  the  end  of  January,  and  would  sen<l  us 
word,  three  or  four  days  before,  by  what  road  he  expected  to  arnv<', 
that  I  might  go  and  me(4  him." 

"  True,  my  ehild  ;  and  F«43ruary  is  come,  and  no  news  yet." 

"The  greater  reason  why  we  should  wait  patiently.  But  I'll  tell  you 
more :  I  should  not  b<'  surprised  if  our  good  dabriel  were  to  come  back 
about  the  same  time.  His  last  letter  from  Ameriea  makes  me  hope  so. 
What  pleasure,  mother,  should  all  the  family  l)e  tog(^ther ! " 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  ehild !     It  would  1  >e  a  happy  day  for  me. 

"  And  that  day  will  soon  come,  trust  me." 

"  Do  you  remember  your  fatli*^',  Agricola  ? "  inquired  Mother 
Bunch. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  remember  most  his  great  .i;renadier's  shako  and 
mustache,  which  used  to  frighten  me  so  that  nothing  but  the  red  rib- 
bon of  his  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on  the  white  fa<'ings  of  his 
uniform  and  the  shining  handle  of  his  saljcr  could  j^acify  me  ;  could  it, 
mother  ?    But  what  is  the  matter  ?    You  are  weeping !  " 

"  Alas !  poor  Baudoin  !  What  he  must  suffer  at  being  sej^arated  from 
us  at  his  age — sixty  and  past !  Alas  !  my  child,  my  heart  breaks  when 
I  think  that  he  comes  home  only  to  change  one  kind  of  poverty  for 
another." 

"  What  do  you  mean  f  " 

"  Alas !  I  earn  nothing  now." 

"  Why,  what's  become  of  me  ?  Isn't  there  a  room  here  for  you  and  for 
him;  and  a  ta1)le  for  you,  too?  Only,  my  good  mother,  since  we  are 
talking  of  domestic  affairs,"  added  the  V>lacksmith,  imparting  iiK'reased 
tenderness  to  his  tone,  that  he  might  not  shock  his  mother,  "when  he 
and  Oabriel  come  home  you  won't  want  to  have  any  more  masses  said 
and  ta|>ers  burned  for  them — will  \o\it     Well,  that  saving  will  enable 
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i'atlier  to  havo  tol)acc()  to  sm<)k<*  and  his  bottle  of  win<'  cvciy  <lay.  Tlx'ii, 
on  Sundays,  wo  ^\\]\  tako,  a  nice  dinn<'i-  at  tlic  cating-hoiiso." 
A  knocking  at  the  door  disturbed  A,i;iicola, 


U  f\. 


Come  in,"  said  he. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  some  one  half  opened  the  door,  and,  thrusting 
in  an  arm  of  a  pea-green  color,  made  signs  to  the  blacksmith. 
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"  'Tis  old  Loriot,  the  pattern  of  dyers,"  said  Agrioola.     "  Come  in, 

Daddy,  no  ceremony." 
"  Impossible,  my  lad ;  I  am  dripping  with  dye  from  head  to  foot ;  I 

should  cover  the  floor  with  green." 
"  So  much  the  better.    It  will  remind  me  of  the  fields  I  like  so  much." 
"  Without  joking,  Agricola,  I  must  speak  to  you  immediately." 
"  About  the  spy,  eh  ?    Oh,  be  easy ;  what's  he  to  us  ?  " 
"No;  I  think  he's  gone;  at  any  rate  the  fog  is  so  thick  I  can't  see 

him.    But  that's  not  it.    Come,  come  quickly !    It  is  very  important," 

said  the  dyer,  with  a  mysterious  look ;  "  and  only  concerns  you." 
"  Me  only  ?  "  said  Agricola,  with  surprise.    "  What  can  it  be  ?  " 
"  Go  and  see,  my  child,"  said  Fran^oise. 
"  Yes,  mother ;  but  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  can  make  it  out." 
And  the  blacksmith  left  the  room,  leaving  his  mother  with  Mother 

Bimch. 


CHAPTER    IV 


THE    KETURN 


N  five  minutes  Agricola  returned.    His  face  was  pale  and 
agitated,  his  eyes  glistened  with  tears,  and  his  hands  trem- 
bled ;  but  his  countenance  expressed  extraordinary  happi- 
ness and  emotion.    He  stood  at  the  door  for  a  moment,  as 
if  too  much  affected  to  accost  his  mother. 

His  mother's  sight  was  so  bad  that  she  did  not  immediately  perceive 
the  change  her  son's  countenance  had  undergone. 
"  Well,  my  child,  what  is  it  ?  "  she  inquired. 
Before  the  blacksmith  could  reply.  Mother  Bunch,  who  had  more 
discernment,  exclaimed: 

"  G-oodness,  Agricola — how  pale  you  are !  Whatever  is  the  matter  ? " 
"  Mother,"  said  the  artisan,  hastening  to  Fran^oise,  without  replying 
to  the  seamstress — "mother,  expect  news  that  will  astonish  you;  but 
promise  me  that  you  will  be  calm." 

"What  do  you  mean?    How  you  tremble!    Look  at  me!    Mother 
Bunch  was  right — you  are  quite  pale." 

"  My  kind  mother ! "  and  Agricola,  kneeling  before  her,  took  both  her 

hands  in  his — "  you  must — you  do  not  know — but " 

The  blacksmith  could  not  go  on.     Tears  of  joy  interrupted  his 
speech. 

"You  weep,  my  dear  child!    Your  tears  alarm  me!    What  is  the 
matter  ?    You  terrify  me ! " 

"  Oh,  no,  I  would  not  terrify  you ;  on  the  contrary,"  said  Agricola, 
drying  his  eyes,  "  you  will  be  so  happy.    But,  again,  you  must  try  and 
command  your  feelings,  for  too  much  joy  is  as  hurtful  as  too  much 
grief." 
"  What  ?  " 

"  Did  I  not  say  true  when  I  said  he  would  come  !  " 
"  Father ! "  cried  Fran^oise.    She  rose  from  her  seat ;  but  her  surprise 
and  emotion  were  so  great  that  she  put  one  hand  to  her  heart  to  still 
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its  beating,  and  then  she  felt  her  strength  fail.  Her  son  sustained  her, 
and  assisted  her  to  sit  down.  Mother  Bunch  till  now  had  stood  dis- 
creetly apart,  witnessing  from  a  distance  the  scene  which  completely 
engrossed  Agricola  and  his  mother.  But  she  now  drew  near  timidly, 
thinking  she  might  be  useful,  for  Fran<?oise  changed  color  more  and 
more. 

"  Come,  courage,  mother,"  said  the  blacksmith ;  "  now  the  shock  is 
over,  you  have  only  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  father," 

"  My  poor  man !  After  eighteen  years'  absence !  Oh,  I  cannot  believe 
it ! "  she  said,  bursting  into  tears.    "  Is  it  true  ?    Is  it,  indeed,  true  ?  " 

"  So  true  that,  if  you  will  promise  me  to  keep  as  calm  as  you  can,  I 
will  tell  you  when  you  may  see  him." 

"  Soon  —  may  I  not  ? " 

"Yes;  soon." 

"  But  when  will  he  arrive  ?  " 

"He  may  arrive  any  minute  —  to-morrow — perhaps  to-day." 

"  To-day ! " 

"  Yes,  mother !    Well,  I  must  tell  you  aU  —  he  has  arrived." 

"  He  —  he  is "  Fran^oise  could  not  articulate  the  word. 

"  He  was  downstairs  just  now.  Before  coming  up  he  sent  the  dyer  to 
apprise  me,  that  I  might  prepare  you ;  for  my  brave  father  feared  the 
surprise  might  hurt  you." 

"Oh,  heaven!" 

"  And  now,"  cried  the  blacksmith,  in  an  accent  of  indescribable  joy, 
"  he  is  there,  waiting  ?    Oh,  mother !  for  the  last  ten  minutes  I  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  contain  myself — my  heart  is  bursting  with  joy." 
And  running  to  the  door,  he  threw  it  open. 

Dagobert,  holding  Rose  and  Blanche  by  the  hand,  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

Instead  of  rushing  to  her  husband's  arms,  Fran^oise  fell  on  her  knees 
in  prayer.  She  thanked  heaven  with  profound  gratitude  for  hearing 
her  prayers  and  thus  accepting  her  offerings.  During  a  second,  the 
actors  of  this  scene  stood  silent  and  motionlesss. 

Agricola,  by  a  sentiment  of  respect  and  delicacy,  which  struggled 
violently  with  his  affection,  did  not  dare  to  fall  on  his  father's  neck.  He 
waited  with  constrained  impatience  till  his  mother  had  finished  her 
prayer. 

The  soldier  experienced  the  same  feeling  as  the  blacksmith;  they 
understood  each  other.  The  first  glance  exchanged  by  father  and  son 
expressed  their  affection,  their  veneration,  for  that  excellent  woman, 
who,  in  the  fullness  of  her  religious  fervor,  forgot  too  much  the  creature 
for  the  Creator. 
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Rose  and  Blanche,  confusrd  and  affected,  looked  with  inteiesl  on 
the  kneelini;-  woman;  while  Mother  Bunch,  shedding  in  silence  tears  of 
jt)y  at  the  thought  of  Agvieola's  hapi)iness,  withdrew  into  the  most 
obscure  corner  of  the  i-oora,  fechng  that  she  was  a  stranger  and  neces- 
sarily out  of  place  in  that  family  meeting. 

Franvoise  rose  and  took  a  step  toward  her  husljand,  who  received  her 
in  his  arms.  There  was  a  moment  of  solemn  silence.  Da,i;-obert  and 
Pran<,'oise  said  not  a  woi-d.  Nothing  could  be  heard  l>ut  a  few  sighs, 
mingled  with  sighs  of  joy,  and  when  the  aged  couple  looked  wp  then- 
expression  was  calm,  radiant,  ser<'ne;  for  the  full  and  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  simple  and  pure  sentiments  never  leaves  behind  a  feverish  and 
violent  agitation. 

"  jNIv  chiMren,"  said  the  soldier,  m  tones  of  emotion,  presenting  the 
*  n-phans  to  FraiK.'Oise,  who,  af ttn*  her  first  agitati*  )n,  had  surveyed  them 
with  astonishment,  "this  is  my  go<j<l  and  worthy  wife;  she  will  b<'  to 
the  daughters  of  Gemjral  Simon  what  I  have  been  to  them." 

"Then,  madame,  you  will  treat  us  as  your  children,"  said  Hose, 
approaching  FraiKM  >ise  with  her  sister. 

"  The  daughters  of  (leneral  Simon  !  "  cried  Dagolxnt's  wife,  more  and 
more  astonished. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Fran<;oise;  I  have  brought  them  from  afar,  not  without 
sonicy  ditticultj^;  but  I  will  tell  you  that  by  and  by." 

"Poor  little  things!  One  would  take  them  for  two  angels,  cxactlv 
alike!"  said  she,  contemplating  the  orphans  with  as  much  interest  as 
admiration. 

"  Now,  for  us,"  cried  Dagobert,  turning  to  his  son. 

"  At  last,"  rejoined  the  latter. 
We  must  renounce  all  attempts  to  describe  the  wild  joy  of  Dagobert 
and  his  son,  and  the  crushing  grip  of  theii'  hands,  which  Dai;-obert  inter- 
rupted only  to  look  in  Agiicola's  face,  while  he  rested  his  hands  on  the 
young  1  blacksmith's  broad  shoulders,  that  he  might  see  to  more  advan- 
tage his  frank,  masculine  countenance  and  robust  frame.  Then  he 
embraced  him  again,  exclaiming: 

"  He's  a  fine  fellow,  well  built.  What  a  good-hearted  look  he 
has ! " 

From  a  corner  of  the  room  Mother  Bunch  enjoyed  Agricola's  happi- 
ness; but  she  feare(l  that  her  presence,  till  then  unheeded,  would  be 
an  intrusion.  She  wished  to  withdraw  unnoticed,  but  could  not  do  so. 
Dagobert  and  his  son  were  between  h<'r  and  the  door,  and  she  stood 
unable  to  take  her  eyes  from  the  charming  faces  of  Rose  and  Blanche 
She  had  never  seen  anything  so  winsome,  and  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance of  the  sisters  increased  her  surprise?.    Then,  their  humble  mourn- 
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iiiii:  rovealing  tlmt  tlicy   woro  poor,   Mother  Bhih'Ii  in  voluntarily  tV-lt 
more  SMiipatliy  toward  tlicni. 

"  Dear  children !     Thoy  are  cold;  tlicir  little  hands  ai'e  frozen;  and, 
nntV)]'tunately,  the  fire  is  out,"  said  Franv'>i>''J. 

She  tried  to  warm  tlie  orphans'  hands  in  hers,  while  Daifoh^-rt 
and  his  son  i;a,v<'  themselves  U[>  to  the  feelings  of  atfcc-tion,  so  lon^r 
restrained. 

As  soon  as  Fran<;oise  said  that  the  fire  was  out,  Mother  Buin-h 
hastviK'd  to  mak(.'  herself  useful  as  an  excuse  for  h<'r  pres<»nce,  and, 
going  to  the  cupboard  where  the  charcoal  and  wood  were  kept,  she  took 
some  small  pieces,  and,  kneelin<;-  l>efor<'  the  stove,  sue<M'eded  by  the  aid 
of  a  few  emlxTs  that  remained  in  religlitmg  the  j&re,  which  soon  began 
to  di*aw  and  blaze.  Filling  a  coffee-pot  with  water,  she  pla<'<'d  it  on  th«' 
stove,  presuming  that  the  or}>hans  require<l  some  warm  drink.  The 
seamstress  did  all  this  with  so  much  dexterity  and  so  little  noise  —  she 
was  naturally  so  forgotten  amidst  the  emotions  of  the  scene  —  that 
FranQoise,  entirely  occupied  with  Rose  and  Blanche,  only  perceived  the 
fire  when  she  felt  its  warmth  diffusing  round  and  heard  the  boiling 
water  singing  in  the  coffee-pot.  This  phenomenon — fire  rekindling  of 
itself  —  did  not  astonish  Dagobert's  wife  then,  so  wholly  was  she  taken 
up  in  devising  how  she  could  lodge  the  maidens ;  for  Dagobert,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  not  given  her  notice  of  their  arrival. 

Suddenly  a  loud  bark  was  heard  three  or  four  times  at  the  door. 
"Hallo!  there's  Spotlsport^^''  said  Dagobert,  letting  in  his  dog;  "he 
wants  to  come  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  family,  too." 

The  (\c>g  came  in  with  a  bound,  and  in  a  second  was  quite  at  home. 
After  having  rubbed  Dagol;>ert's  hand  with  his  muzzle  he  went  in  turns 
to  greet  Rose  and  Blanche,  and  also  Fran^oise  and  Agricola ;  lait,  seeing 
that  they  took  but  little  notice  of  him,  he  perceived  Mother  Bunch,  who 
stood  apart  in  an  ol>scure  corner  of  the  room,  and  carrying  out  the 
popular  saying,  "the  friends  of  our  friends  are  our  frien<ls,"  he  went 
and  licke<l  the  hands  of  the  young  work- woman,  who  was  just  then 
forgotten  by  all.  By  a  singular  impulse  this  ;i(;tion  affected  the  girl  to 
tears  ;  she  patted  her  long,  thin,  white  hand  several  times  on  the  In-ad 
of  the  intelligent  dog.  Then,  finding  that  she  could  l>e  no  longer  useful 
(for  she  had  done  all  the  little  services  she  deemed  m  her  jjower),  she 
took  the  handsome  flower  Agricola  had  given  her,  opened  the  door 
gently,  and  went  away  so  quietly  that  no  one  noticed  her  departui'e. 

After  this  <'X(ihange  of  mutual  affection,  Dagol>ert,  his  wife,  and  son 
l»egan  to  think  of  the  realities  of  life. 

"Poor  Francoise!"  said  the  soldier,  glancing  at  Rose  and  Blanche; 
"  you  did  not  expect  such  a  pretty  surprise !  " 
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"1  am  only  sorry,  my  friend,"  r<'pli<;(l  slic,  "tliat  t]nMlau<;htei-s  of 
(fon<Tal  Simon  will  not  hav»^  a  Ixittci"  lodging  than  this  ixjor  rooui;  for 
with  Agricola's  i;arr(*t " 

"  It  composos  «)ur  mansion,"  int<'rrnpt('d  D;i,i;<)b<'rt ;  "  there  are  hand- 
somei",  it  mnst  be  confessed.  But  Ix^  at  ease;  th»*s<'  young  ladies  aie 
drilled  into  not  being  hard  to  suit  on  that  s<'<>re.  To-morrow  I  and  my 
l>oy  will  go  arm  and  arm,  and  I'll  answer  for  it  h<'  won't  w^ulk  the  mor<' 
upright  and  straight  of  the  two,  and  find  out  (leiK-ral  8nnon's  father,  at 
M.  Hardy's  factory,  to  talk  about  business." 

"  To-morrow,  father,"  said.  Agricola  to  Dago])ert,  "  you  will  not  find  at 
the  factory  either  M.  Hardy  or  Marshal  Simon's  father." 

"What  is  that  you  say,  my  lad?"  crie(l  Dagol)ert,  hastily;  "the 
Marshal ! " 

"To  l)e  sure;  since  1S30,  Genei'al  Simon's  friends  have  secured  him 
the  title  and  rank  which  the  emperor  gave  him  at  the  ]»attle  of  Ligny." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Dagobert  with  em(>tion.     "But  that  ought  not  to 
surprise  me ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  just ;  and  wlieii  the  emperor  said  a  thing, 
the  least  they  can  do  is  to  let  it  abide.     But  it  goes  all  the  same  to  my 
heart ;  it  makes  me  jump  again." 
Adilressmg  the  sisters,  he  said : 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  my  ehildi'en  ?  You  arrive  in  Pans  the  daughters 
of  a  duke  and  marshal  of  France.  One  would  hardly  think  it,  indeed, 
to  se<'  you  in  this  room,  my  poor  little  duchesses !  But  patKmce  ;  all  Avill 
go  well.  Ah,  father  Simon  must  have  been  very  glad  to  hear  that  his 
son  was  restored  to  his  rank !     Eh,  my  lad  f  " 

"  H(^  told  us  he  would  renounce  all  kinds  of  ranks  and  titles  to  see 
his  son  again,  for  it  was  during  the  general's  al)sen(ie  that  his  friends 
obtained  this  a<'t  of  justice.  But  they  expect  Marshal  Simon  every 
moment,  for  the  last  letters  from  India  announced  his  departiue." 

At  these  words  Rose  and  Blanche  looked  at  each  other,  and  their 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Heaven  l)e  praised  !  These  children  rely  on  his  return.  But  whv 
shall  we  n(  >t  find  M.  Hardy  and  father  Simon  at  the  factory  to-morrow  '! '' 

"  Ten  days  ago  they  went  to  examine  and  study  an  English  mill 
estal)lished  in  the  south  ;  but  we  expect  them  back  every  <lay." 

"  The  deuce  !  That's  vexing ;  I  relied  on  seeing  the  general's  father, 
to  talk  over  some  important  matters  with  him.  At  any  rate,  they  know 
where  to  write  to  him ;  so  to-morrow  vou  will  let  him  know,  mv  lad,  that 
his  granddaughteis  are  arrived.  In  the  mean  time,  children,"  added  the 
soldier,  to  Eose  and  Blanche,  "  my  good  wife  will  give  you  her  bed,  and 
you  must  put  up  with  the  chances  of  war.  Poor  things  !  they  will  not 
be  worse  off  here  than  they  were  on  the  journey." 
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"  You  know  we  shall  always  be  well  off  with  you  and  madame,''  said 
Rose. 

"  Besides,  we  only  think  of  the  pleasure  of  being  at  length  in  Paris, 
since  here  we  are  to  find  our  father,"  added  Blanche. 

"  That  hope  gives  you  patience,  I  know,"  said  Dagobert.  "  But  no 
matter  !  After  all  you  have  heard  about  it  you  ought  to  be  finely  sur- 
prised, my  children.  As  yet,  you  have  not  found  it  the  golden  city  of 
your  dreams  by  any  means.  But  patience,  patience ;  you'll  find  Paris 
not  so  bad  as  it  looks." 

"  Besides,"  said  Agricola,  "  I  am  sure  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Simon  in 
Paris  .will  change  it  for  you  into  a  golden  city." 

"  You  are  right,  Agricola,"  said  Rose,  with  a  smile ;  "  you  have  indeed 
guessed  us." 

"  What !  do  you  know  my  name  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Agricola,  we  often  talked  about  you  with  Dagobert ;  and 
latterly,  too,  with  Gabriel,"  added  Blanche. 

"  Gabriel ! "  cried  Agricola  and  his  mother  at  the  same  time. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dagobert,  making  a  sign  of  intelligence  to  the  orphans, 
"  we  have  lots  to  tell  you  for  a  fortnight  to  come ;  and,  among  other 
things,  how  we  chanced  to  meet  with  Gabriel.  All  I  can  now  say  is 
that,  in  his  way,  he  is  quite  as  good  as  my  boy  (I  shall  never  be  tired  of 
saying  *  my  boy') ;  and  they  ought  to  love  each  other  like  brothers.  Oh, 
my  brave,  brave  wife ! "  said  Dagobert,  with  emotion,  "  you  did  a  good 
thing,  poor  as  you  were,  taking  the  unfortunate  child  and  bringing  him 
up  with  your  own." 

"  Don't  talk  so  much  about  it,  my  dear ;  it  was  such  a  simple  thing." 

"  You  are  right ;  but  I'll  make  you  amends  for  it  by  and  by.  'TIS 
down  to  your  account ;  in  the  mean  time,  you  will  be  sure  to  see  him 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  My  dear  brother  arrived  too ! "  cried  the  blacksmith ;  "  who'll  say, 
after  this,  that  there  are  not  days  set  apart  for  happiness  ?  How  came 
you  to  meet  him,  father?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  all,  by  and  by,  about  when  and  how  we  met  Gabriel,, 
for  if  you  expect  to  sleep  you  are  mistaken.  You'll  give  me  half  your 
room,  and  a  fine  chat  we'll  have.  Spoilsport  will  stay  outside  of  this 
door ;  he  is  accustomed  to  sleep  at  the  children's  door." 

"  Dear  me,  love,  I  think  of  nothing.  But,  at  such  a  moment,  if  you 
and  the  young  ladies  wish  to  sup,  Agricola  will  fetch  something  from 
the  cook-shop." 

"  What  do  you  say,  children  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  Dagobert,  we  are  not  hungry ;  we  are  too  happy." 

"  You  will  take  a  little  wine  and  water,  sweetened  nice  and  hot,  to 
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warm  you  a  little,  my  dear  young  ladies,"  said  FraiKjoise ;  "  unfortunately, 
I  have  nothing  else  to  offer  you." 
"  You  are  right ;  the  dear  children  are  tired,  and  want  to  go  to  bed. 


While  they  do  so,  I'll  go  to  my  boy's  room,  and  before  Rose  and  Blanche 
are  awake  I  will  come  down  and  converse  with  you,  just  to  give  Agric- 
ola  a  respite." 

A  knock  was  now  heard  at  the  door. 
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"  It  is  good  Mother  Bunch  come  to  see  if  we  want  her,^  said  Agricola. 

"  But  I  think  she  was  here  when  my  husband  came  in,''  added  Fran- 
9oise. 

"  Right,  mother ;  and  the  good  girl  left  lest  she  should  be  an  intruder ; 
she  is  so  thoughtful.    But  no — no — it  is  not  she  who  knocks  so  loud." 

"  Gro  and  see  who  it  is,  then,  Agricola." 
Before  the  blacksmith  could  reach  the  door,  a  man,  decently  dressed, 
with  a  respectable  air,  entered  the  room  and  glanced  rapidly  round, 
looking  for  a  moment  at  Rose  and  Blanche. 

"  Allow  me  to  observe,  sir,"  said  Agricola,  "  that  after  knocking  you 
might  have  waited  tiU  the  door  was  opened,  before  you  entered.  Pray, 
what  is  your  business  ? " 

"Pray  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  man  very  politely,  and  speaking 
slowly,  perhaps  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  room ;  "  I  beg  a  thousand 
pardons — I  regret  my  intrusion — I  am  ashamed " 

"  Well,  you  ought  to  be,  sir,"  said  Agricola,  with  impatience.  "  What 
do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Pray,  sir,  does  Mademoiselle  SoHveau,  a  deformed  needle-woman,  live 
here!" 

"  No,  sir ;  upstairs,"  said  Agricola. 

"Really,  sir,"  cried  the  polite  man,  with  low  bows,  "I  am  quite 
annoyed  at  my  blunder ;  I  thought  this  was  the  room  of  that  young 
person.  I  brought  her  proposals  for  wdrk  from  a  very  respectable  party." 

"  It  is  very  late,  sir,"  said  Agricola,  with  surprise.  "  But  that  young 
person  is  as  one  of  our  family.  Call  to-morrow ;  you  cannot  see  her 
to-night ;  she's  gone  to  bed." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  again  beg  you  to  excuse " 

"  Enough,  sir,"  said  Agricola,  taking  a  step  toward  the  door. 

"  I  hope  madame  and  the  young  ladies,  as  well  as  this  gentleman  will 
be  assured  that " 

"  If  you  go  on  much  longer  making  excuses,  sir,  you  will  have  to 
excuse  the  length  of  your  excuses ;  and  it  is  time  this  came  to  an  end !" 
Rose  and  Blanche  smiled  at  these  words  of  Agricola ;  wlule  Dago- 
bert  rubbed  his  mustache  with  pride. 

"  What  wit  the  boy  has  ! "  said  he  aside  to  his  wife.  "  But  that  does 
not  astonish  you  —  you  are  used  to  it." 

During  this  speech  the  ceremonious  person  withdrew,  having  again 
directed  a  long,  inquiring  glance  to  the  sisters,  and  to  Agricola  and 
Dagobert. 

In  a  few  minutes  after,  FranQoise,  having  spread  a  mattress  on  the 
ground  for  herself  and  put  the  whitest  sheets  on  her  bed  for  the  orphans, 
assisted  them  to  undress  with  maternal  solicitude,  Dagobert  and  Agric- 
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ola  having  inwiously  witbdrawn  to  thoir  garr»'t.  Just  as  the  bliick- 
suiith,  \vh(»  im'LHMlcd  his  father  with  a  Ught,  j»assed  before  the  door  of 
Motlier  Bimch's  room,  tbe  hittor,  half  eoiicoaled  in  the  shade,  said  to 
hnu  rapidly,  in  a  low  tone : 

''  .Vgi-ieola,  great  danger  threatens  you.     I  must  speak  to  you." 
These  words  were  uttered  m  so  hasty  and  Iowa  voiec'  that  Dagobort 
did  not  hear  them  ;  l)ut  as  Agricola  stopped  suddenly,  with  a  start,  the 
old  soldier  said  to  him : 

"Well,  boy,  what  is  it?" 

"  Nothing,  father,"  said  the  l>lacksmith,  turning  round ;  "  I  feared  I 
did  not  light  you  well." 

"  Oh,  stan<l  at  ease  about  that ;  I  have  th(^  legs  and  eyes  of  fifteen 
to-night."  And  the  soldier,  not  n(  >tieing  his  son's  surprise,  went  into  the 
little  room  where  they  were  l>ot]i  to  pass  the  night. 

•  ••••••••  #••• 

On  leaving  the  house,  after  his  inquiries  about  Mother  Bunch,  the 
over-i)olite  gentleman  slunk  along  to  the  end  of  the  Rue  Brise-Miche. 
He  advanced  toward  a  hackney-coach  drawn  up  on  the  square  of  the 
Cloitre  Saint-Mery. 

In  this  carriage  lounged  Rodin,  wrapped  m  a  cloak. 

"  Well  ■  "  said  he,  in  an  in<|uiring  tone. 

''  The  two  girls  and  the  man  with  the  gray  mustache  went  directly  to 
FraiK^oise  Baudom's.  By  listening  at  the  door  I  learned  that  the  sisters 
will  sleep  with  her  in  that  room,  to-night.  The  old  man  with  the 
gray  mustache  will  share  tlie  young  blacksmith's  room." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Rodin. 

"  I  did  n<  )t  dare  insist  on  seeing  the  deformed  work- woman  this 
evening  on  the  subj<'ct  of  the  Bacchanal  Queen;  I  intend  returning 
to-morrow,  to  learn  the  etfect  of  the  l«4ter  she  must  have  received  this 
evening  l>y  the  post  about  the  young  blacksmith." 

"  Do  not  fail !  And  now  you  wdll  call,  for  me,  on  Frau<;oise  Baudoin's 
confessor,  late  as  it  is ;  you  ^vill  tell  him  that  I  am  waiting  for  liini  at 
Rue  du  ^lilieu  <les  Ursins  —  Ik.'  must  not  lose  a  moment.  Do  you  come 
with  him.  Should  I  not  be  returned,  he  will  wait  for  me.  You  will 
tell  him  it  is  on  a  matter  of  great  moment." 

"  All  shall  be  faithfullv  executed,"  said  the  ceremonious  man,  cringing 
to  Rodin  as  the  coach  dr«)ve  quickly  away. 


CHAPTER  V 


AGRICOLA  AND  MOTHER  BUNCH 


ITHIN  one  liDur  after  the  diffei'ciit  seines  which  have  just 
been  d<'scril)ed,  the  most  profoun<i  silence  rei,i;ne<l  iii  tlie 
soldier's  humbL/  dwelling. 

A  flickering  li^ht,  which  i>layed  through  two  panes  of 
glass  in  a  door,  betrayed  that  Mother  Bunch  had  not  yet  gone  t< :>  sleej* ; 
for  her  gloomy  recess,  without  air  or  light,  was  impenetrable  to  the 
rays  of  day  except  by  this  door,  opening  upon  a  narrow  and  obseure 
passage,  connected  with  the  roof.  A  sorry  ]>ed,  a  table,  an  <>ld  port- 
manteau, and  a  chair  so  nearly  filL^d  this  chilling  abode  that  two  per- 
sons could  not  possibly  be  seated  within  it  unless  one  of  them  sat  upon 
the  side  of  the  bed. 

The  magnificent  flower  that  Agrieola  had  giyen  to  the  girl  was  care- 
fully placed  m  a  vessel  of  water  ujjon  the  tal)le  «>ii  a  linen  (;l<»th,  ditt'us- 
ing  its  sweet  odor  around,  and  expanding  its  purj^le  calyx  in  the  very 
closet,  whose  plastered  walls,  gray  and  dam]  >,  were  feebly  lighted  by  the 
rays  of  an  attenuated  candle. 

The  seamstress,  who  had  taken  oi¥  no  part  of  her  dress,  was  seated 
upon  her  bed  ;  her  looks  were  downcast  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  She 
supported  herself  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  bolster,  and,  inclining 
toward  the  door,  listened  with  painful  eagerness,  every  instant  hoping 
to  hear  the  footstep  of  Agrieola.  The  heart  of  the  young  seamstress 
beat  violently :  her  face,  usually  very  pale,  was  now  partially  flushed, — 
so  exciting  was  the  emotion  l)y  which  she  was  agitated.  Sometimes  she 
cast  her  eyes  with  terror  upon  a  letter  which  she  held  in  her  hand  —  a 
lettii-r  that  had  been  delivered  by  jiost  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and 
which  had  l)een  placed  by  the  housekeeper  (the  dver)  upon  the  table 
while  she  was  rendering  some  trivial  domestic^  services,  during  the  rec- 
ognitions of  Dagobert  and  his  family 

After  some  seconds  Mother  Bunch  heard  a  door,  very  near  her  own. 
s<  »f tly  opened. 

268 
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"There  he  is  at  last  I"  she  exclaimed;  and  Agricola  immediately 
entered. 

"  I  waited  till  my  father  went  to  sleep,"  said  the  blacksmith  in  a  low 
voice,  his  physiognomy  evincing  more  curiosity  than  uneasiness.  "  But 
what  is  the  matter,  my  good  sister  I  How  your  countenance  is  changed ! 
You  weep  I  What  has  happened!  About  what  danger  would  you 
speak  to  me  I " 

"  Hush  I  Read  this ! "  said  she,  her  voice  trembling  with  emotion, 
while  she  hastily  presented  to  him  the  open  letter. 

Agricola  held  it  toward  the  light  and  read  what  follows : 

"  A  person  who  has  reasons  for  concealing  himself,  but  who  knows  the  sisterly  inter- 
est yon  take  in  the  welfare  of  Agricola  Baudoin,  warns  you.  That  young  and  worthy 
workman  will  probably  be  arrested  in  the  course  of  to-morrow." 

"  I ! "  exclaimed  Agricola,  looking  at  Mother  Bunch  with  an  air  of 
stupefied  amazement.    "  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  " 
"  Eead  on ! "  quickly  replied  the  seamstress,  clasping  her  hands. 
Agricola  resumed  reading,  scarcely  believing  the  evidence  of  his 

.eyes. 

"  The  song  entitled  *  Working-men  Freed '  has  been  declared  hbellous.  Numerous 
copies  of  it  have  been  found  among  the  papers  of  a  secret  society,  the  leaders  of  which 
are  about  to  be  incarcerated  as  being  concerned  in  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires  conspiracy." 

"  Alas ! "  said  the  girl,  melting  into  tears,  "  now  I  see  it  all.  The  man 
who  was  lurking  about  below,  this  evening,  who  was  observed  by  the 
dyer,  was  doubtless  a  spy,  lying  in  wait  for  you  coming  home." 

"  Nonsense ! "  exclaimed  Agricola.    "  This  accusation  is  quite  ridicu- 
lous.   Do  not  torment  yourself.    I  never  trouble  myself  with  politics. 
My  verses  breathe  nothing  but  philanthropy.    Am  I  to  blame  if  they 
have  been  found  among  the  papers  of  a  secret  society  ?  " 
Agricola  disdainfully  threw  the  letter  upon  the  table. 

"  Read !  pray  read ! "  said  the  other ;  "  read  on." 

"  If  you  wish  it,"  said  Agricola,  "  I  will." 
He  resumed  the  reading  of  the  letter : 

"  A  warrant  is  about  to  be  issued  against  Agricola  Baudoin.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his 
innocence  being  sooner  or  later  made  clear ;  but  it  will  be  well  if  he  screen  himself  for  a 
time  as  much  as  possible  from  pursuit,  in  order  that  he  may  escape  a  confinement  of  two 
or  three  months  previous  to  trial  —  an  imprisonment  which  would  be  a  terrible  blow  for 
his  mother,  whose  sole  support  he  is. 

"  A  Sincere  Friend,  who  is  compelled  to  remain  unknown." 

After  a  moment^s  silence  the  blacksmith  raised  his  head ;  his  coun- 
tenance resumed  its  serenity,  and  laughing,  he  said : 
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"  Re-assure  yourself,  good  Mother  Bunch ;  these  jokers  have  made  a 
mistake  by  trying  their  games  on  me.  It  is  plainly  an  attempt  at  mak- 
ing an  April-fool  of  me  before  the  time." 

"  Agricola,  for  the  love  of  heaven,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  supplicating 
tone,  "  treat  not  the  warning  thus  lightly.  BeUeve  in  my  forebodings 
and  listen  to  my  advice." 

"  I  tell  you  again,  my  good  girl,"  replied  Agricola,  "  that  it  is  two 
months  since  my  song  was  published.  It  is  not  in  any  way  political ; 
indeed,  if  it  were,  they  would  not  have  waited  till  now  before  coming 
down  on  me." 

"  But,"  said  the  other,  "  you  forget  that  new  events  have  arisen.  It 
is  scarcely  two  days  since  the  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  this  very 
neighborhood — in  the  Eue  des  Prouvaires.  And,"  continued  she,  "  if 
the  verses,  though  perhaps  hitherto  unnoticed,  have  now  been  found  in 
the  possession  of  the  persons  apprehended  for  this  conspiracy,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  to  compromise  you  in  the  plot."- 

"  Compromise  me ! "  said  Agricola.    "  My  verses !  in  which  I  only  . 
praise  the  love  of  labor  and  of  goodness !    To  arrest  me  for  that !.    If  so, 
Justice  would  be  but  a  blind  noodle.    That  she  might  grope  her  way, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  furnish  her  with  a  dog  and  a  pilgrim's  staff  to 
guide  her  steps ! " 

"  Agricola,"  resumed  Mother  Bunch,  overwhelmed  with  anxiety  and 
terror  on  hearing  the  blacksmith  jest  at  such  a  moment,  "I  conjure 
you  to  listen  to  me !  No  doubt  you  uphold  in  the  verses  the  sacred  love 
of  labor ;  but  you  do  also  grievously  deplore  and  deprecate  the  unjust 
lot  of  the  poor  laborers,  devoted,  as  they  are,  without  hope,  to  all  the 
miseries  of  life.  You  recommend,  indeed,  only  fraternity  among  men ; 
but  your  good  and  noble  heart  vents  its  indignation,  at  the  same  time, 
against  the  selfish  and  the  wicked.  In  fine,  you  fervently  hasten  on, 
with  the  ardor  of  your  wishes,  the  emancipation  of  all  the  artisans  who, 
less  fortunate  than  you,  have  not  generous  M.  Hardy  for  employer.  Say, 
Agricola — in  these  times  of  trouble,  is  there  anything  more  necessary 
to  compromise  you  than  that  numerous  copies  of  your  song  have  been 
found  in  possession  of  the  persons  who  have  been  apprehended  ?  " 

Agricola  was  moved  by  these  affectionate  and  judicious  expressions 
of  an  excellent  creature,  who  reasoned  from  her  heart,  and  he  began  to 
view  with  more  seriousness  the  advice  which  she  had  given  him. 

Perceiving  that  she  had  shaken  him,  the  sewing-girl  went  on  to  say : 

"  And  then,  bear  your  fellow-workman  Remi  in  recollection." 

"  Remi ! "  said  Agricola  anxiously. 

"Yes,"  resumed  the  seamstress;  "a  letter  of  his — a  letter  in  itself 
quite  insignificant — was  found  in  the  house  of  a  person  arrested  last 
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year  for  conspiracy,  and  Remi,  in  consequence,  remained  a  month  in 
prison." 

"  That  is  true ;  but  the  injustice  of  his  implication  was  easily  shown 
and  he  was  set  at  liberty." 

"  Yes,  Agricola,  but  not  till  he  had  lain  a  month  in  prison ;  and  that 
has  furnished  the  motive  of  the  person  who  advised  you  to  conceal 
yourself !  A  month  in  prison !  G^ood  heavens !  Agricola,  think  of  that ! 
and  your  mother ! " 

These  words  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  Agricola.    He  took 
up  the  letter  and  again  read  it  attentively. 

"And  the  man  who  has  been  lurking  all  this  evening  about  the 
house  ?  "  proceeded  she.  "  I  constantly  recall  that  circumstance,  which 
cannot  be  naturally  accounted  for.  Alas !  what  a  blow  it  would  be  for 
your  father  and  poor  mother,  who  is  incapable  of  earning  anything. 
Are  you  not  now  their  only  resource  ?  Oh !  consider,  then,  what  would 
become  of  them  without  you — without  your  labor ! " 

"  It  would  indeed  be  terrible,"  said  Agricola,  impatiently  casting  the 
letter  upon  the  table.  "  What  you  have  said  concerning  Bemi  is  too 
true.  He  was  as  innocent  as  I  am;  yet  an  error  of  justice,  an  involun- 
tary error  though  it  be,  is  not  the  less  cruel.  But  they  don't  commit  a 
man  without  hearing  him." 

"  But  they  arrest  him  first  and  hear  him  afterward,"  said  Mother 
Bunch  bitterly ;  "  and  then  after  a  month  or  two,  they  restore  him  his 
liberty.  And  if  he  have  a  wife  and  children,  whose  only  means  of  liv- 
ing is  his  daily  labor,  what  becomes  of  them  while  their  only  supporter 
is  in  prison  ?  They  suffer  hunger,  they  endure  cold,  and  they  weep ! " 
At  these  simple  and  pathetic  words  Agricola  trembled. 

"  A  month  without  work,"  he  said,  with  a  sad  and  thoughtful  air. 
"  And  my  mother  and  father,  and  the  two  young  ladies  who  make  part 
of  our  family  until  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  their  father,  Marshal  Simon. 
Oh !  you  are  right.    That  thought,  in  spite  of  myself,  affrights  me !" 

"  Agricola ! "  exclaimed  the  girl  impetuously,  "  suppose  you  apply  to 
M.  Hardy.  He  is  so  good,  and  his  character  is  so  much  esteemed  and 
honored,  that  if  he  offered  bail  for  you  perhaps  they  would  give  up 
their  persecution  ? " 

"  Unfortunately,"  replied  Agricola,  "  M.  Hardy  is  absent ;  he  is  on  a 
journey  with  the  father  of  Marshal  Simon." 

After  a  silence  of  some  time,  Agricola,  striving  to  surmount  his 
fears,  added: 

"  But  no !  I  cannot  give  credence  to  this  letter.  After  all,  I  had 
rather  await  what  may  come.  I'll  at  least  have  the  chance  of  proving 
my  innocence  on  my  first  examination ;  for  indeed,  my  good  sister, 
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whether  it  be  that  I  am  in  prison  or  that  I  fly  to  conceal  myself,  my 
working  for  my  family  will  be  equally  prevented.'* 

"  Alas !  that  is  true/'  said  the  poor  girl.  "  What  is  to  be  done  I  Oh, 
what  is  to  be  done ! " 

"  My  brave  father,**  said  Agricola  to  himself.  "  K  this  misfortune 
happen  to-morrow,  what  an  awakening  it  will  be  for  him,  who  came 
here  to  sleep  so  joyously !  '* 

The  blacksmith  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
Unhappily  Mother  Bunch's  fears  were  too  well  founded,  for  it  will 
be  recollected  that  at  that  epoch  of  the  year  1832,  before  and  after  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Eue  des  Prouvaires,  a  very  great  number  of  arrests 
had  been  made  among  the  working-classes  in  consequence  of  a  violent 
reaction  against  democratical  ideas. 

Suddenly  the  girl  broke  the  silence  which  had  been  maintained  for 
some  seconds.  A  blush  colored  her  features,  which  bore  the  impres- 
sions of  an  indefinable  expression  of  constraint,  grief,  and  hope. 

"  Agricola,  you  are  saved ! " 

"  What  say  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  young  lady,  so  beautiful,  so  good,  who  gave  you  this  flower" 
(she  showed  it  to  the  blacksmith),  "  who  knew  how  to  make  reparation 
with  so  much  delicacy  for  having  made  a  painful  offer,  cannot  but  have 

a  generous  heart.    You  must  apply  to  her " 

With  these  words,  which  seemed  to  be  wrung  from  her  by  a  vio- 
lent effort  over  herself,  great  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  experienced  a  feeling. of  grievous  jealousy.  Another 
woman  was  so  happy  as  to  have  the  power  of  coming  to  the  relief  of 
him  whom  she  idolized ;  while  she  herself,  poor  creature,  was  powerless 
and  wretched. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  exclaimed  Agricola,  surprised.  "  But  what  could 
this  young  lady  do?" 

"  Did  she  not  say  to  you,"  answered  Mother  Bunch,  "  *  Remember  my 
name,  and  in  all  circumstances  address  yourself  to  me '  ?  " 

"  She  did  indeed ! "  replied  Agricola. 

"  This  young  lady,  in  her  exalted  position,  ought  to  have  powerful  con- 
nections who  will  be  able  to  protect  and  defend  you.  G^o  to  her  to-morrow 
morning;  tell  her  frankly  what  has  happened,  and  request  her  support." 

"  But  tell  me,  my  good  sister,  what  it  is  you  wish  her  to  do  ?  " 

"  Listen.  I  remember  that,  in  former  times,  my  father  told  us  that 
he  had  saved  one  of  his  friends  from  being  put  in  prison  by  becoming 
surety  for  him.  It  will  be  easy  for  you  so  to  convince  this  young  lady 
of  your  innocence  that  she  will  be  induced  to  become  surety,  and  after 
that  you  will  have  nothing  more  to  fear." 
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"My  poor  child!"  'said  A^a-icola,  "to  ask  so  great  a  service  from  a 
person  to  whom  one  is  almost  unknown  is  hard." 

"  Believe  me,  Agiicola,"  said  the  other  sadly,  "I  would  never  counsel 
what  could  possibly  lower  you  in  th«^  eyes  of  any  one,  and  above  all — 
do  you  understand?  —  aljove  all,  in  the  eyes  of  this  youiij^'  lady.  I  do 
not  propose  that  you  should  ask  money  from  her,  but  only  that  she 
give  surety  for  vou,  in  oider  that  you  may  hav<'  the  lil)erty  of  continu- 
ing at  your  einpl*  >ym<'nt,  so  that  th«^  family  may  not  Ije  with<  )ut  resoui-ces. 
Beheve  me,  Agricola,  that  such  a  reciuest  is  in  no  respect  inccaisistent 
with  what  is  iio])le  and  becoming  upon  your  part.  Th<'  heart  of  the 
young  lady  is  generous.  8he  will  comprehend  your  position.  The 
recjuiied  surety  will  ])e  as  nothing  to  h(-r,  while  to  you  it  will  be  eveiy- 
thmg,  and  will  be  even  the  very  life  to  those  who  depend  u]>on  you.'' 

"  Vou  are  right,  my  goo<l  sister,"  said  Agi'icola,  with  sadness  and  d<'jec- 
tion.  "  It  is  perhai>s  worth  while  to  risk  taking  the  step.  If  the  young 
lady  <^oiiseiit  to  render  me  this  service,  and  if  giving  surety  will  indeed 
preserve  me  from  prison,  I  shall  l>e  prepared  for  every  event.  But  no, 
no ! "  added  he,  rising,  "  I'd  never  dare  to  make  the  request  to  her !  What 
right  have  I  to  do  so  ?  What  is  the  insignificant  s«'rvice  that  I  rendered 
her,  when  compared  with  that  which  I  sh<  >uld  soli<'it  from  her  ' " 

"  Do  you  imagine,  then,  Agncola,  that  a  generous  spuit  measures  the 
services  which  ought  to  be  rendered  by  those  previously  received  ?  Trust 
to  me  i-espectmg  a  matter  which  is  an  affair  of  the  heart.  I  am,  it  is 
true,  but  a  lowly  creatur*',  and  ought  not  to  comj>are  myself  with  any 
other  person.  I  am  nothing,  and  I  can  d<^  nothing.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
sure — yes,  Agricola,  I  am  sure — that  this  young  lady,  who  is  so  very 
far  above  me,  will  experience  the  same  feelings  that  I  do  in  this  alfair. 
Yes,  like  me,  she  will  at  onc<'  comprehend  that  your  position  is  a  cruel 
one ;  and  she  will  do  with  joy,  with  happiness,  with  thankfulness,  that 
which  I  would  do,  if,  alas !  I  could  do  anything  more  than  uselessly 
consume  mysi.df  with  regrets." 

In  spite  of  herself,  she  pronounced  the  last  words  Avith  an  expression 
so  heart-breaking — there  was  something  so  moving  in  the  comparison 
which  this  unfortunate  creature,  ol»s(mre  and  disdained,  infirm  and  mis- 
eralde,  made  of  herself  with  Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  the  very  type  of 
respleiKleiit  youth,  beauty,  and  opulence,  that  Agricola  was  moved  even 
to  tears;  and,  holding  out  one  of  his  hands  to  the  speaker,  he  sai<l  to 
her,  tenderly : 

"  How  very  good  you  are ;  how  full  of  nol jleness,  good  feeling,  and 
delicacy ! " 

"Unhappily,"  said  the  wee[»ing  girl,  "I  can  do  nothing  more  than 
advise." 
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"  And  yoiii'  counsels  shall  he  f()ll(»we(l  out,  inv  sister  (U-ar.  Tliov  are 
tlioso  of  a  soul  the  most,  cli'vatcd  I  lijivo  <'V<'r  known.  Vos,  yon  have  won 
nio  over  into  making  this  ('Xi)eriment,  hy  jx'rsuadin^-  mo  that  th<'  ln.'arf 
of  j\Ia(h'inoiselle  de  (^ar<l()Vill('  is  prrliaps  equal  in  valu*}  to  your  own  !  " 
At  this  eharmin<;'  and  sincere  assimilation  of  hers<'lf  to  Adiienn**, 
tli<'  seamstress  forgot  almost  <'verything  she  had  suft'ere<l,  so  ex<iuisit<'ly 
sweet  and  consolinn"  were  her  emotions.  If  some  poor  creatures,  fatally 
devot(;d  to  sui¥erin.i;s,  experieiUM!  griefs  of  which  the  world  knows 
naught,  tliey  sometimes,  too,  are  cheered  hv  liumhle  and  timid  joys  of 
which  the  world  is  equally  ignorant.  The  least  word  r>f  true  tenderness 
and  affection  which  elevates  them  in  th«4r  own  estimation  is  ineffably 
blissful  to  these  unfortunat*^  beings,  hal>itually  consigned  iK)t  only  to 
liardslii[>s  and  to  disdain,  but  even  to  d(.\solating  doubts  and  distrust  of 
themselves. 

"  Then  it  is  agi*eed  that  you  will  go  to-morrow  morning  to  this  young 
lady's  house  ? "  exclaimed  Mother  Bunch,  trembling  with  a  new-born 
hope.  "  And,"  she  quickly  added,  "  at  break  <  )f  day  I'll  go  d<  >wn  to  watch 
at  the  street  door,  to  see  if  there  be  anything  suspicious,  and  to  apprise* 
you  of  what  I  perceive," 

"  (xood,  excellent  girl !  "  exclaimed  Agricola,  with  increasing  emotion. 

"It  will  be  necessary  to  endeavor  to  set  off  bef<jre  the  wakening  of 
your  father,"  said  the  hunchback,  "  The  quarter  in  which  the  young 
lady  dwells  is  so  deserted  that  the  mere  going  there  will  almost  serve  f<»r 
your  present  concealment." 

"  I  think  I  hear  the  voice  of  my  father,"  said  Agi'icola  suddenly. 
In  truth,  the  little  apartment  was  so  near  Agricola's  garret  that  he 
and  the  seamstress,  listening,  heard  Dagobert  say,  in  the  dark : 

"  Agricola,  is  it  thus  that  you  sleep,  my  boy  ?  Why,  my  first  sleep  is 
over  and  my  tongue  itches  deucedly." 

"  Go  quick,  Agricola  ! "  said  Mother  Bunch ;  "  your  al)sence  would  dis- 
quiet him.  On  no  account  go  out  to-morrow  morning  l>efore  I  inform 
you  whether  or  not  I  shall  have  seen  anything  suspicious," 

"  Why,  Agricola,  you  are  not  here  ? "  resumed  Dagobert,  m  a  louder 
voice. 

"Here  I  am,  father,"  said  the  smith,  while  going  out  <»f  the  seam- 
stress's apartment  and  entering  the  garret  to  his  father. 

"  I  have  been  to  fasten  the  shutter  of  a  loft  that  the  wind  agitated, 
lest  its  noise  should  disturb  you." 

"  Thanks,  my  boy ;  but  it  is  not  noise  that  wakes  me,"  said  Dagobert 
gayly ;  "  it  is  an  appetite,  quite  furious,  for  a  chat  with  you.  Oh,  my 
<lear  V)oy,  it  is  the  hungering  of  a  proud  c>ld  man  of  a  father  who  has  not 
seen  his  son  for  eighteeu  years." 
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''  Shall  I  Mii  a  eaiidlc,  father  ? " 

''No,  no;  tliat  would  ho  luxurious;  h't  us  chat  in  the  dark.  It  will 
he  a  new  pleasure  for  iiic  to  sec  you  to-morrow  morning  at  d;iyl)reak. 
It  wdl  be  like  soeini;-  voii  for  the  first  time  twice."  The  door  of  ^V^iic- 
ola's  garret  Ixdiii;-  now  clos(3d,  MotlKT  Bunch  heard  nothing  luoi'c. 

Tho  poor  girl,  without  undressiiii;-,  threw  herself  ui>on  tht^  !>e,d  and 
closed  not  an  eye  durinii:  the  ni,i;lit,  pninfully  awaiting  the  appeaiainie  of 
day,  111  ord(ir  that  she  might  watch  over  tlie  safety  of  Agricola.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  her  vi\id  anxioti(3S  f<a'  the  morrow,  she  sometimes 
allowed  herself  to  sink  into  tlu^  reveries  of  a  l)itter  melancholy.  She 
c()m2)ared  the  conversation  she  had  just  had,  in  the  silence  of  night, 
with  the  man  whom  she  secretly  adored,  with  what  that  <'<)nversation 
might  have  been  had  she  possessed  some  share  of  charms  and  beauty  — 
had  she  l»<;eii  loved,  as  she  loved,  with  a  chaste  and  devoted  flame  !  But 
soon  sinking  into  belief  that  she  should  never  know  tlie  ravishing 
sweets  of  a  mutual  passion,  she  found  consolation  in  the  hope  of  b^-ing 
useful  to  ^Vgiicola. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  she  rose  softly  and  descended  the  staircase  with 
little  noise,  in  order  t<.)  see  if  anything  menaced  Agricola  from  without. 


CHAPTEK    VI 


THE     AAVAKENING 


HE  weather,  damp  and  foK.ucy  during  a  portion  of  tlie  ni<;ht, 
l)ecame  clear  an<l  cold  toward  morning.  Through  th«' 
glazed  skylight  of  Agricola's  garret,  where  he  lay  with  his 
father,  a  corner  of  the  ]>liie  sky  could  l)e  seen. 

The  apartment  of  th<^  y<>ung  blacksmith  had  an  asp<'ct  as  por)r  as 
the  sewing-girrs.  For  its  sole  ornament,  over  the  deal  tahle  upon  whi<'h 
Agricola  wrote  his  poeti<'al  inspirations,  there  hung  susp^nided  from  a 
nail  in  the  wall  a  portrait  of  Beraiiger — that  immortal  poet  whom  the 
peoples  revere  an<l  cherish  because  his  rare  an<l  transcendent  uenius 
1ov<m1  an<l  enlightened  the  people,  and  sang  their  glories  and  their 
reverses. 

Although  the  day  had  only  l^egun  to  dawn,  Dagobert  and  Agnc<  »la 
had  already  risen.  The  latter  had  sufficKMit  self-command  to  conceal 
his  inquietude,  for  renewed  reflection  had  again  increased  his  fears. 

The  recent  outbreak  in  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires  had  caused  a  great 
number  of  precautionary  arrests,  and  the  discovery  of  numerous  copies 
of  Agricola's  song,  "Labor  Enfranchised,"  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  disconcerted  plot  was,  in  truth,  calculated  slightly  to 
<iompromise  the  young  blacksmith.  His  father,  however,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  suspected  not  his  secret  anguish.  Seated  by  the 
side  <»f  his  son,  upon  the  edge  of  their  mean  little  bed,  the  old  soldier 
by  break  of  dav  had  dressed  and  shaved  with  military  care ;  he  now 
held  between  his  hands  l>oth  those  of  Agricc^la,  his  <^ountenanc<'  radiant 
with  joy,  and  unable  to  discontinue  the  contemplation  of  his  boy. 

"  You  will  laugh  at  me,  my  dear  bov,"  said  Dagobert  to  his  son,  "  but 
I  wished  the  night  to  the  devil  in  order  that  I  might  gaze  upon  you  in 
full  day,  as  I  now  see  you.  But  all  in  good  time ;  I  have  lost  iK^thing. 
Here  is  another  silliness  (►f  mine;  it  delights  me  to  see  you  wear  mus- 
taches. What  a  splendi<l  horse  gi*enadier  you  would  have  made !  Tell 
nie — have  you  never  had  a  wish  to  be  a  soldier?" 

•276 
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"  I  thought  of  mother  I » 

"  That's  right,"  said  Dagobert ;  "  and  besides,  I  believe  after  all,  look 
ye,  that  the  time  of  the  sword  has  gone  by.  We  old  fellows  are  now 
good  for  nothing  but  to  be  put  in  a  comer  of  the  chimney.  Like  rusty 
old  carbines,  we  have  had  our  day." 

*'  Yes,  your  days  of  heroism  and  of  glory,"  said  Agricola,  with  excite- 
ment ;  and  then  he  added,  with  a  voice  profoundly  softened  and  agi- 
tated: 

"  It  is  something  good  and  cheering  to  be  your  son ! " 

"  As  to  the  good,  I  know  nothing  of  that,"  replied  Dagobert ;  "  but  as 
for  the  cheering,  it  ought  to  be  so,  for  I  love  you  proudly.  And  I  think 
this  is  but  the  beginning !  What  say  you,  Agricola  ?  I  am  like  the 
famished  wretches  who  have  been  some  days  without  food.  It  is  but 
by  little  and  little  that  they  recover  themselves  and  can  eat.  Now  you 
may  expect  to  be  tasted,  my  boy,  morning  and  evening,  and  every  day. 
No,  I  wish  not  to  think  that — not  every  day.  No ;  that  thought  dazzles 
and  perplexes  me,  and  I  am  no  longer  myself." 

These  words  of  Dagobert  caused  a  painful  feeling  to  Agricola.  He 
believed  that  they  sprang  from  a  presentiment  of  the  separation  with 
which  he  was  manaced. 

"Well,"  continued  Dagobert,  "you  are  quite  happy;  M.  Hardy  is 
always  good  to  you." 

"  Oh ! "  replied  Agricola,  "  there  is  none  in  the  world  better,  or  more 
equitable  and  generous !  If  you  knew  what  wonders  he  has  brought 
about  in  his  factory!  Compared  to  all  others,  it  is  a  paradise  in  the 
midst  of  hell!" 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Dagobert. 

"  You  shall  see,"  resumed  Agricola,  "  what  welfare,  what  joy,  what 
affection  are  displayed  upon  the  countenances  of  all  whom  he  employs, 
and  how  they  work  with  an  ardent  pleasure." 

"  This  M.  Hardy  of  yours  must  be  an  out-and-out  magician,"  said 
Dagobert. 

"  He  is,  father,  a  very  great  magician.  He  has  known  how  to  render 
labor  pleasant  and  attractive.  As  for  the  pleasure,  over  and  above  good 
wages  he  accords  to  us  a  portion  of  his  profits  according  to  our  deserts; 
whence  you  may  judge  of  the  eagerness  with  which  we  go  to  work. 
And  that  is  not  all;  he  has  caused  large,  handsome  buildings  to  be 
erected,  in  which  aU  his  work-people  find,  at  less  expense  than  else- 
where, cheerful  and  salubrious  lodgings,  in  which  they  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  an  association.  But  you  shall  see  —  I  repeat — you 
shall  see ! " 

"  They  have  good  reason  to  say  that  Paris  is  the  region  of  wonders," 
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observed  Dagobert,  "  and  I  am  here  again  at  last,  never  more  to  quit 
you  nor  your  good  mother !  ^ 

"  No,  father,  we  will  never  separate  again,**  said  Agricola,  stifling  a 
sigh.  "  My  mother  and  I  will  both  try  to  make  you  forget  all  that  you 
have  suffered." 

"  Suffered ! "  exclaimed  Dagobert, "  who  the  deuce  has  suffered  I  Look 
me  well  in  the  face  and  see  if  I  have  a  look  of  suffering !  Since  I  have 
put  my  foot  here,  I  feel  myself  quite  a  young  man  again !  You  shall 
see  me  march  soon ;  I  bet  that  I  tire  you  out !  You  must  rig  yourself 
up  something  extra !  Lord,  how  they  will  stare  at  us !  I  wager  that  in 
beholding  your  black  mustache  and  my  gray  one,  folks  will  say :  There 
go  father  and  son !  But  let  us  settle  what  we  are  to  do  with  the  day. 
You  will  write  to  the  father  of  Marshal  Simon,  informing  him  that  his 
granddaughters  have  arrived  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
hasten  his  return  to  Paris,  for  he  has  charged  himself  with  matters 
which  are  of  great  importance  for  them.  While  you  are  writing,  I  will 
go  down  and  say  good-morning  to  my  wife  and  to  the  dear  little  ones. 
We  will  then  eat  a  morsel.  Your  mother  will  go  to  mass  —  for  I  perceive 
that  she  likes  to  be  regular  at  that,  the  good  soul !  no  great  harm,  if 
it  amuse  her !  —  and  during  her  absence  we  will  make  a  raid  together." 

"  Father,"  said  Agricola,  with  embarrassment,  "  this  morning  it  is  out 
of  my  power  to  accompany  you." 

"  How !  Out  of  your  power  ?  "  said  Dagobert.  "  Eecollect,  this  is 
Sunday." 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  Agricola  hesitatingly ;  "  but  I  have  promised  to 
attend  all  the  morning  in  the  workshop,  to  finish  a  job  that  is  requh*ed 
in  a  hurry.  If  I  fail  to  do  so,  I  shall  inflict  some  injury  upon  M. 
Hardy.    But  I'U  soon  be  at  liberty." 

"  That  alters  the  case,"  said  Dagobert,  with  a  sigh  of  regret.  "  I 
thought  to  make  my  first  parade  through  Paris  with  you  this  morning, 
but  it  must  be  deferred  in  favor  of  your  work.  It  is  sacred,  since  it 
is  that  which  sustains  your  mother.  Nevertheless  it  is  vexatious,  devil- 
ish vexatious.  And  yet  no  —  I  am  unjust.  See  how  quickly  one  gets 
habituated  to  and  spoilt  by  happiness.  I  growl  like  a  true  grumbler  at 
a  walk  being  put  off  for  a  few  hours !  I  do  this !  I  who,  during  eigh- 
teen years,  have  only  hoped  to  see  you  once  more,  without  daring  to 
reckon  very  much  upon  it !  Oh  1 1  am  but  a  silly  old  fool.  Hurrah  for 
joy  and — my  Agricola ! " 

And,  to  console  himself,  the  old  soldier  gayly  slapped  his  son's 
shoulder.  This  seemed  another  omen  of  evil  to  the  blacksmith,  for  he 
dreaded  one  moment  to  another  lest  the  fears  of  Mother  Bunch  should 
be  realized. 
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*' Now  that  I  have  ivcovcrcd  iiiyscltV  .said  Da^obci-t,  laiighiii;;',  "let 
us  speak  of  business.  Kuow  you  when'  I  <*au  find  th<'  ad<h-ess<*s  of  all 
the  notaries  in  Pans?" 

"  I  <lon't  know,  but  nothing-  is  more  <'asy  than  to  dis<'over  it." 

""  ISIy  r<'ason  is,"  r<'sum<'d  Da^ijobcrt,  "  tliat  I  s«'nt  from  Russia  by  i><»st, 
and  by  or<lor  of  the  mother  of  the  two  ehildren  that  I  have  ln<mght 
here,  some  unportant  papers  to  a  Parisian  notary.  .Vs  it  was  my  duty 
to  see  this  notary  immediately  u[)on  my  ai-rival,  I  liad  written  his  name 
and  his  addrcjss  in  a  portfolio,  of  whieh,  however,  I  have  b<M'n  roblx-d 
duriui;-  my  journey;  and  as  I  have  for<;ott(')i  his  devil  of  a  name,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  I  should  see  it  again  in  the  list  of  n<jtaries  I  might 
rceollect  it." 

Two  knocks  at  the  door  of  tht^  jj;arret  made  A.i;'rieola  start.  He 
involuntarily  thought  of  a  warrant  for  his  aj^prf^hension. 

His  father,  who,  at  the  sound  of  the  knoeking,  turned  round  his 
head,  had  not  perceived  his  emotion,  and  said  with  a  loud  voiee: 

''  Come  m  ! " 
The  door  opened.     It  was  ( faljriel.     He  wore  a  black  cassock  and  a 
broad-1  trimmed  hat. 

To  recognize  his  brother  ])y  adoption  and  to  throw  himself  iiit<»  his 
arms  were  two  movements  performed  at  once  by  Agricola — as  quick  as 
thought. 

"  ]\ry  br<  )ther ! "  exclaimed  Agricola. 

"  Agri<:ola  !  "  cried  (Tabriel. 

"  Graltriel !  "  responded  the  blacksmith. 

"  After  so  long  an  aljsence ! "  said  the  one. 

"  To  behold  you  again  ! "  rejoined  the  other. 
Such  were  the  words  exchanged  between  the  Idacksmith  and  the 
missionarv,  while  they  were  locked  ma  close  embrace. 

t.     7 

Dagobert,  moved  and  charmed  by  these  fraternal  endearments,  felt 
his  eyes  become  moist  There  was  something  truly  touching  in  the 
affection  of  the  young  men — in  their  hearts  so  much  alike,  and  yet  of 
characters  and  aspects  so  very  different;  for  the  manly  countenance  of 
Agricola  contrasted  strongly  with  the  delicacy  and  angelic  physiognomy 
of  (rabriel. 

"  I  was  f<^rewarned  by  my  father  of  your  arrival,"  said  the  l)lack- 
smith,  at  length.  *'!  have  been  expecting  to  see  you,  and  my  happi- 
ness has  Ih'Cii  a  liun<lred  times  th<^  greater  l)ecause  I  have  ha<l  all  the 
pleasures  of  hoping  f<  >r  it." 

"And  my  good  mother  V  asked  (labriel,  in  affectionately  grasping 
the  hands  of  Dagobert.  "  I  trust  that  you  have  found  her  m  good 
health." 
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"  Yes,  my  brave  boy  I "  replied  Bagobert ;  "  and  her  health  will  have 
become  a  hundred  times  better,  now  that  we  are  all  together.  Nothing 
is  so  healthful  as  joy." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  Agricola,  who,  forgetting  his  fear  of 
being  arrested,  regarded  the  missionary  with  an  expression  of  ineffable 
affection,  Dagobert  added : 

"  And  just  think,  that,  with  the  soft  cheek  of  a  young  girl,  Gabriel 
has  the  courage  of  a  lion !  I  have  already  told  with  what  intrepidity  he 
saved  the  lives  of  Marshal  Simon's  daughters  and  tried  to  save  mine 
also." 

"But,  Gabriel!  what  has  happened  to  your  forehead?"  suddenly 
exclaimed  Agricola,  who  for  a  few  seconds  had  been  attentively  exam- 
ining the  missionary. 

Gabriel,  having  thrown  aside  his  hat  on  entering,  was  now  directly 
beneath  the  skylight  of  the  garret  apartment,  the  bright  light  through 
which  shone  upon  his  sweet,  pale  countenance,  and  the  round  scar, 
which  extended  from  one  eyebrow  to  the  other,  was  therefore  distinctly 
visible. 

In  the  midst  of  the  powerful  and  diversified  emotions,  and  of  the 
exciting  events  which  so  rapidly  followed  the  shipwreck  on  the  rocky 
coast  near  Cardo\'ille,  Dagobert,  during  the  short  interview  he  then  had 
with  Gabriel,  had  not  perceived  the  scar  which  seamed  the  forehead  of 
the  young  missionary.  Now  partaking,  however,  of  the  surprise  of  his 
son,  Dagobert  said : 

"  Aye,  indeed !    How  came  this  scar  upon  your  brow  ?  " 

"  And  on  his  hands,  too.  See,  dear  father ! "  exclaimed  the  black- 
smith, with  renewed  surprise,  while  he  seized  one  of  the  hands  which 
the  young  priest  held  out  toward  him  in  order  to  tranquilize  his  fears. 

"  Gabriel,  my  brave  boy,  explain  this  to  us ! "  added  Dagobert.  "  Who 
has  wounded  you  thus  ?  "  Then  in  his  turn,  taking  the  other  hand  of  the 
missionary,  he  examined  the  scar  upon  it  with  the  eye  of  a  judge  of 
wounds,  and  added : 

"  In  Spain,  one  of  my  comrades  was  found  and  taken  down  alive  from 
a  cross,  erected  at  the  junction  of  several  roads,  upon  which  the  monks 
had  crucified  him,  and  left  him  to  die  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  agony. 
Ever  afterward  he  bore  scars  upon  his  hands  exactly  similar  to  this 
upon  your  hand." 

"  My  father  is  right ! "  exclaimed  Agricola.  "  It  is  evident  that  your 
hands  have  been  pierced  through  !  My  poor  brother ! "  And  Agricola 
became  grievously  agitated. 

"  Do  not  think  about  it,"  said  Gabriel,  reddening  with  the  embarrass- 
ment of  modesty.    "  Having  gone  as  a  missionary  amongst  the  savages 
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of  \\\o  R(K*.ky  ^lomitains,  thoy  cnK'iiicd  in<>,  and  they  had  Ik.'^-uu  to  scalp 
me,  when  Providcuco  snatched  nie  from  then*  hand.s." 


"  Unfortunate  youth  !  "  snid  Dagohert.  "  AVithout  arms,  then  f  You 
had  not  a  suffi(dent  escort  for  your  ])rotection  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  for  such  as  me  to  <»arry  arms,"  said  (labriel,  sweetly  smil- 
ing, "and  we  are  nev(n'  accompanied  by  any  escort." 
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"  Well,  but  your  companions, — those  who  were  along  with  you, — how 
came  it  that  they  did  not  defend  you  ?  ^  impetuously  asked  Agricola. 

"  I  was  alone,  my  dear  brother.** 

"  Alone ! " 

"  Yes,  alone ;  without  even  a  guide.** 

"  You  alone !  unarmed !  in  a  barbarous  country !  **  exclaimed  Dago- 
bert,  scarcely  crediting  a  step  so  unmilitary,  and  almost  distrusting  his 
own  sense  of  hearing. 

"  It  was  sublime !  **  said  the  young  blacksmith  and  poet. 

"  The  Christian  faith,'*  said  Gabriel,  with  mild  simplicity,  "  cannot  be 
implanted  by  force  or  violence.  It  is  only  by  the  power  of  persuasion 
that  the  Gospel  can  be  spread  amongst  poor  savages.** 

"  But  when  persuasions  fail  I  *'  said  Agricola. 

"  Why,  then,  dear  brother,  one  has  but  to  die  for  the  belief  that  is  in 
him,  pitjdng  those  who  have  rejected  it,  for  it  offers  the  blessings  to 
mankind.'* 

There  was  a  period  of  profound  silence  after  the  reply  of  Gabriel, 
which  was  uttered  with  simple  and  touching  pathos. 

Dagobert  was  in  his  own  nature  too  courageous  not  to  compre- 
hend a  heroism  thus  calm  and  resigned ;  and  the  old  soldier,  as  weU  as 
his  son,  now  contemplated  Gabriel  with  the  most  earnest  feelings  of 
mingled  admiration  and  respect. 

Gabriel,  entirely  free  from  the  affection  of  false  modesty,  seemed 
quite  unconscious  of  the  emotions  which  he  had  excited  in  the  breasts 
of  his  two  friends,  and  he  therefore  said  to  Dagobert : 

"  What  aHs  you?" 

"  What  aUs  me !  **  exclaimed  the  brave  old  soldier,  with  great  emotion. 
"  After  having  been  for  thirty  years  in  the  wars,  I  had  imagined  myself 
to  be  about  as  courageous  as  any  man,  and  now  I  find  I  have  a  master, 
and  that  master  is  yourself!  ** 

"  I !  *'  said  Gabriel.    "  What  do  you  mean  ?    What  have  I  done  I  ** 

"  Thunder !  Don't  you  know  that  the  brave  wounds  there"  (the  veteran 
took  with  transport  both  of  Gabriel*s  hands) — "  that  these  wounds  are 
as  glorious,  are  more  glorious,  than  ours, — than  all  ours, — as  waniors 
by  profession ! " 

"  Yes  !  yes !  my  father  speaks  truth ! "  exclaimed  Agricola ;  and  he 
added,  with  enthusiasm : 

"  Oh,  for  such  priests !  How  I  love  them !  How  I  venerate  them  I  How 
I  am  elevated  by  their  charity,  their  courage,  their  resignation ! " 

"  I  entreat  you  not  to  extol  me  thus,"  said  Gabriel,  with  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  Not  extol  you ! "  replied  Dagobert.  "  Just  look  here !   When  I  have 
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goiu'  into  the  hrnt  of  iU'tion,  ditl  I  rush  into  it  alone  ?  Was  I  not  un<l<'r 
tlK"!  oyos  of  my  ('aptain  ?  W^Te  not  my  <'omra<i<'S  thci-c  along  with  m«i  \ 
In  (lot'ault  of  truo  conrai;*',  lia<l  I  not  the  instinct  of  self-i»i('S<'rvation  to 
spur  WW  on,  withoiit  rtMikoning  the  ext'item»'nt  of  \\w  sliouts  and  tniiiult 
of  battle,  the  smell  of  the  i;un})owder,  the  floui'ishes  of  tlie  ti'um))<'ts, 
tile  thunderini;-  of  th<'  (jannon,  the  ardor  of  my  hors<',  th<'  devd  and  all  ? 
Need  I  state  that  I  also  knew  that  tlie  em]>«'ror  was  present,  who,  in 
reeompens(^  for  a  liole  being  mad*^  in  my  tough  hide,  would  give  m^^  a 
bit  of  lacM'  or  a  rd)]3on  as  plaster  for  the  wound  t  Thanks  to  all  these 
eauses,  I  passed  for  game.  Fair  enough !  But  ar(;  you  not  a  thousand 
times  more  game  than  I,  my  l)rave  boy;  going  ahme,  unarmed,  to  e(»n- 
front  enemies  a  liundi-e<l  times  more  ferocious  than  those  whom  we 
attaek«'d, —  we  who  fought  in  whole  s(iuadrons,  sword  in  hand,  supporte<l 
])y  shells  and  case-shot  t  " 

"  Excellent  father ! "  cried  Agri(.'ola.  "  How  noble  of  you  to  render  to 
(labriel  this  justice' !  " 

"Oh,  dear  broth«'r,"  sai<l  Gabriel,  "  his  kindness  to  mo  makes  him 
magnify  what  was  (put(/  natural !  " 

"Natural !  "  said  the  veteran  soldier  ;  "  yes,  natm-al  for  gallants  who 
have  hearts  of  the  true  temj»er;  but  that  tempter  is  rare." 

"Oh,  y(^s,  very  rare,"  said  Agri<'ola,  "for  that  kind  of  courage  is  the 
most  admiral  )le  of  all.  Most  bravely  did  you  seek  almost  certain  death, 
alone,  b«;anng  the  <'ross  in  hand  as  your  only  weapon,  to  preach  eliar- 
ity  and  Christian  1  )rotherhood.  They  seized  you,  tortured  you;  and 
y<:)u  awaited  death  and  partly  endured  it,  without  complaint,  without 
remonstraiKie,  without  hatred,  without  anger,  without  a  wish  for  venge- 
ance ;  forgiveness  issuing  from  your  mouth  and  a  smile  of  pitv  Ix-aming 
upon  vour  lips;  and  this  in  the  depths  of  forests,  where  no  one  could 
witness  your  magnanimity, —  none  could  Ixdiold  you, — and  without 
oth«*r  desire,  aft(n*  you  w«^re  rescued,  than  modestly  to  conceal  blessed 
wounds  under  vour  black  robes !  Mv  father  is  right,  (.'an  vou  still  con- 
tend  that  you  are  not  as  l>rave  as  he  I " 

"  And  besides,  too,"  resumed  Dagol^ert,  "  the  dear  boy  did  all  that  for 
a  thankless  paymaster;  for  it  is  true,  Agricola,  that  his  wounds  will 
never  change  his  humltle  Ijlack  rolje  of  a  priest  into  the  rich  roli*^  of  a 
bish<  )p ! " 

"  I  am  not  so  disinterested  as  I  may  seem  to  be,"  said  (labriel  to  Dago- 
bert,  smilmg  meekly.  "If  I  am  deemed  worthy,  a  great  recompense 
awaits  me  on  high." 

"  As  to  all  that,  my  bo3%"  said  Dagobert,  "  I  do  not  understand  it,  and 
I  will  not  argue  about  it.  I  maintain  it,  that  my  old  cross  of  honor  would 
be  at  least  as  deservedly  affixed  to  your  cassock  as  upon  my  uniform." 
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"  But  these  recompenses  are  never  conferred  upon  humble  priests 
like  Gabriel,''  said  Agricola ;  "  and  if  you  did  know,  dear  father,  how 
much  virtue  and  valor  is  among  those  whom  the  highest  orders  in  the 
priesthood  insolently  call  the  inferior  clergy, —  the  unseen  merit  and 
the  blind  devotedness  to  be  found  amongst  worthy  but  obscure  country 
curates,  who  are  inhumanly  treated  and  subjugated  to  a  pitiless  yoke 
by  their  bishops !  Like  us,  those  poor  priests  are  worthy  laborers  in 
their  vocation ;  and  for  them,  also,  all  generous  hearts  ought  to  demand 
enfranchisement !  Sons  of  common  people,  like  ourselves,  and  useful 
as  we  are,  justice  ought  to  be  rendered  both  to  them  and  to  us.  Do  I 
say  right,  Glabriel  ?  You  will  not  contradict  it,  for  you  have  told  me 
that  your  ambition  would  have  been  to  obtain  a  small  country  curacy, 
because  you  understand  the  good  that  you  could  work  within  it." 

"My  desire  is  stiU  the  same,"  said  Gabriel  sadly;  "but  unfortu- 
nately   " 

And  then,  as  if  he  wished  to  escape  from  a  painful  thought,  and  to 
change  the  conversation,  he,  addressing  himself  to  Dagobert,  added : 

"  Believe  me,  be  more  just  than  to  undervalue  your  own  courage  by 
exalting  mine.  Your  courage  must  be  very  great  —  very  great  j  for 
after  a  battle  the  spectacle  of  the  carnage  must  be  truly  terrible  to  a 
generous  and  feeling  heart.  "We,  at  least,  though  we  may  be  killed,  do 
not  kill." 

At  these  words  of  the  missionary  the  soldier  drew  himself  up  erect, 
looked  upon  Gabriel  with  astonishment,  and  said : 

"  This  is  most  surprising ! " 

"  What  is  ?  "  inquired  Agricola. 

"  What  Gabriel  has  just  told  us,"  replied  Dagobert,  "  brings  to  my 
mind  what  I  experienced  in  warfare  on  the  battle-field  in  proportion  as 
I  advanced  in  years." 

Then,  after  a  moment  of  silence,  he  added,  in  a  graver  tone  than 
usual : 

"  Listen,  my  children :  more  than  once,  on  the  night  after  a  general 
engagement,  I  have  been  mounted  as  a  vidette, —  alone,  by  night, — 
amid  the  moonlight,  on  the  field  of  battle  which  remained  in  our  pos- 
session, and  upon  which  lay  the  bodies  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  of  the 
slain,  amongst  whom  were  mingled  the  slaughtered  remains  of  some  of 
my  old  comrades ;  and  when  this  sad  scene  and  the  profound  silence 
had  restored  me  to  my  senses,  from  the  thirst  for  bloodshed  and  the 
delirious  whirling  of  my  sword  (an  intoxication  like  the  rest),  I  have 
said  to  myself,  *For  what  have  these  men  been  killed!  For  what!  — 
For  what  ? '  But  this  feeling,  well  understood  as  it  was,  hindered  me 
not  on  the  following  morning,  when  the  trumpets  again  sounded  the 
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charge,  from  rushing  c>nc<'  more  to  the  sl<iuglit<'r.  But  the  same  thoujicht 
always  recurrctl  when  my  arm  Ijccam*'  weary  with  carnag**;  and  at'trr 
wipin.i;-  my  saljcr  upon  the  man<'  of  my  horvSc  I  have  said  to  myself,  '  I 
hav.'  killed  !  — killed !!  — killed !! !  and,  For  What!!!''' 

The  missionary  and  the  blaeksmith  exehanged  kn^ks  on  liearin^r  the 
old  soldier  give  utterance  to  this  singular  iv^trosp^ction  of  tlic  j>ast. 

"Alas!"  said  (lahri.-l  to  him,  "all  generous  hearts  feel  as  you  did 
during  the  solemn  moments,  when  tlie  intoxication  of  glory  has  sul)sid<^d 
and  man  is  left  alone  to  the  influence  of  the  good  instincts  planted  in 
his  l)osoni." 

"  And  that  should  prov<%  my  l)ra\'<0)oy,"  i-ejoined  DagoV)ert,  "  that  you 
are  greatly  Ijetter  than  I;  for  those  noljh^  instincts,  as  you  call  them, 
have  never  abandoned  you.  But  how  the  deuce  did  you  escape  from  th<* 
elaws  of  the  infuriated  savages  who  had  alr<^ady  cru<'ifi<'d  you  ?  " 

At  this  question  of  Dagoljert,  (Jabriel  starte<l  and  rcildened  so  visibly 
that  the  soldier  said  to  him: 

"If  you  ought  not  or  cannot  answer  my  ie([Uest,  let  us  say  no  more 
al>out  it." 

"I  have  nothing  to  conceal  either  from  you  or  from  my  brother," 
rei>lied  the  missionary  with  altered  voice;  "only,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
me  to  make  you  comprehend  what  I  eannot  com])rehend  myself." 

'•  How"  is  that  t  "  asked  Agii<'ola,  with  surprise. 

"  Surely,"  said  (labriel,  reddening  more  deeply,  "  I  must  have  been 
deceived  by  a  fallacy  of  my  senses  during  that  abstracted  moment  in 
which  I  aw^aited  death  with  resignation.  My  enfeebled  mmd,  in  spite 
of  me,  must  have  Ijeen  cheated  by  an  illusion  or  that,  which  to  the 
present  hour  has  remained  inexplK-able,  would  have  been  more  slowly 

developed,  and  I  should  have  known  who  was  the  strange  woman " 

Dagobert,  while  listening  to  the  missionary,  was  perfectly  amazed; 
for  he  also  had  vainl>'  tried  to  account  for  the  unexpected  succor  which 
had  freed  him  and  the  two  orphans  from  the  prison  at  Leipsic. 

"  Of  what  woman  do  you  speak  ? "  asked  Agricola. 

"  Of  her  wdio  saved  me,"  was  the  reply. 

"  A  woman  saved  you  from  the  hands  of  the  savages ! "  said  Dag<»bert. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Gabriel,  though  absor))ed  in  his  reflections ;  "  a  woman, 
young  and  beautiful ! " 

"  And  who  was  this  woman  ? "  asked  Agricola. 

"  I  know  not.     When  I  asked  her,  she  replied,  *  /  am  the  sister  of  the 

(Ustrrssrd  !''^ 

"And  whence  came  she?  Wliither  went  she?"  asked  Dagobert, 
singularly  interested. 

"'///o  wheresoever  there  is  snff'enn//,'  she  replied,"  answered  the  mis- 
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sionary;  "aii<l  sIk^  departed,  ;^<)iiij?  to\vai<l  th<'  north  of  America  — 
toward  those  desohite  regions  m  which  tliere  is  eternal  snow,  wliei<'  the 
nij>'hts  are  without  end." 

".\s  in  Siberia,"  said  Dag(>l)ert,  who  had  beconK.'  v<'jy  thoughtful. 

"  But,"  resumed  Agrieola,  ad<lressiiig  himself  to  (labriel,  who  seeme<l 
also  to  hav<3  beeome  more  and  more  absorbed,  "in  what  mann<'r  or  by 
what  means  did  this  woman  eome  to  your  assistaiK-e  ;'" 

The  missionary  was  about  to  r<*ply  to  the  last  ([uestion  when  there 
was  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  of  the  garret  a[>artinent,  whidi 
renewed  the  fears  that  Agrieola  had  forgotten  since  the  arrival  <>f  his 
adopted  l»roth«'r. 

''  Agrieola,"  said  a  sweet  voice  outside  tlie  door,  "  I  wish  to  speak  with 
you  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  Idaeksmith  rec(>gnized  Mother  Bunch's  voice  and  opened  the 
<loor.  But  the  young  seamstress,  instead  of  entering,  drew  back  into 
the  dark  passage  and  said,  with  a  voice  (>f  anxiety: 

"Agrieola,  it  is  an  hour  since  broad  <lay  and  you  liave  not  yet 
departed !  How  imprudent !  I  have  been  watching  below,  in  the  street, 
until  now,  and  have  seen  nothing  alarming;  but  they  may  com*'  any 
instant  to  arrest  you.  Hasten,  I  conjure  you,  your  d('2>arture  for  the 
al)ode  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.    Not  a  minute  should  Ije  lost." 

'"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  Gal)riel  I  should  have  l)cen  gone; 
but  I  (iould  not  resist  the  hajtpiness  of  remaining  some  little  time  with 
him." 

"  (jrabriel  here  ! "  said  Mother  Bunch,  with  sweet  suryn'ise ;  for,  as  has 
1  >een  stated,  she  had  l)een  brought  uf)  with  him  and  Agrieola. 

"Yes,"  answered  Agrieola;  "for  half  an  hour  he  has  l>een  with  my 
father  and  me," 

"  What  happiness  I  shall  have  in  seeing  him  again ! "  said  the  sewing- 
girl.  "He  doul)tless  came  ui>stairs  while  I  had  gone  for  a  brief  space 
to  your  mother,  to  ask  if  I  could  be  useful  in  any  way  on  account  of 
the  young  ladies ;  1  >ut  tliey  have  been  so  fatigued  that  they  still  sleep. 
Your  mother  has  requested  me  to  give  you  this  letter  for  your  father. 
She  has  just  received  it." 

"  Thanks." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Mother  Bunch,  "  now  that  you  have  seen  Gabriel, 
do  not  delay  long.  Think  what  a  blow  it  would  be  for  your  father  if 
they  came  to  arrest  you — heavens ! — in  his  very  presence  ! " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Agrieola ;  "  it  is  indispensable  that  I  should 
depart.  AMule  near  Gabriel  and  him,  in  spite  of  my  anxiety,  my  fears 
were  forgotten." 

"  (to  quickly,  then ;  and  if  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  should  grant 
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this  favor,  i^'vliaps  in  a  (•<ni}>lc  of  Iiouis  you  will  return,  quito  at  ease 
both  as  to  yourself  jiihI  us." 

"  True  !     A  very  few  miuutes  more  and  I'll  come  down." 

*'  I  return  to  wateli  at  th<'  door.  If  I  per<'eive  auytlinig,  I'll  eome  up 
a,i;ain  to  apprise  you.     But,  i>ray,  do  not  delay." 

"  l)e  easy,  ,i;-ood   sister." 
Mothei'   Bunch   hurriedly  <leseende(l    the    stah-ease   to   r«'sume   her 
wat<*h  at  the  street  door,  and  Agricola  rer-ntered  his  ,i;arr<'t. 

"Dear  fath(ir,"  h(^  said  to  Da,i;()heit,  "  my  mother  has  just  re<'eived 
this  letter,  and  she  recpK'sts  you  to  read  it." 

"  Very  well ;  rea*!  it  for  me,  my  boy." 
And  Agricola  read  as  follows : 

*'Mada:mk:  I  understand  that  yonr  husband  has  been  char.u'fd  by  General  Simon 
with  an  affair  of  very  grent  importance.  Will  you,  as  soon  as  your  husband  amves  in 
Paris,  recjuest  him  to  conu'  to  m\  oflice  at  ('hartres  without  a  moment's  delaA?  I  am 
instructed  to  deliver  to  himsdf,  and  to  no  other  prrson,  some  documents  indispensable  to 
the  interests  of  General  Simon.  Duraxd,  Notary  at  Chartres.'' 

Dagobert  looked  at  his  son  with  astonishment,  and  said  t(  >  him : 

"  A\nio  can  have  told  this  gentleman  already  of  my  arrival  in  Paris  ? " 

"  Perhaps,  father,"  said  Agricola,  "  this  is  the  notary  to  whom  you 
transmitted  some  papers,  and  whose  address  you  have  lost." 

"  But  his  name  was  not  Duraud ;  and  I  distinctly  recollect  that  his 
address  was  Paris,  not  Chartres.  And,  besides,"  said  the  soldier  thought- 
fully, "  if  he  has  some  imi>ortant  documents,  why  didn't  he  transmit 
them  to  me  '!  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  not  to  neglect  going  to  him  as  soon 
as  possiV>le,"  said  Agricola,  secretly  rejoiced  that  this  circumstance 
would  with<b*aw  his  father  for  about  two  days,  dm'ing  which  time  his 
own  fate  wouLI  be  decided  in  one  way  or  other. 

"  Your  counsel  is  good,"  replied  his  father. 

"  This  thwarts  your  intentions  in  some  degree  ?  "  asked  Gabriel. 

"  Rather,  my  lads ;  for  I  counted  upon  passing  the  day  with  you. 
However,  duty  before  everything.  Ha\ing  eome  from  Siberia  to  Paris, 
it  IS  not  for  me  to  fear  a  jounnn'  from  Paris  to  Chartres,  when  it  is 
required  on  an  affair  of  importance.  In  twice  twenty-four  hom*s  I  shall 
l»e  back  again.  But  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  expected  to  leave  Paris  for 
( 'hartres  to-day.  Luckilv  I  leave  Rt  )se  and  Blanche  with  my  good  wife ; 
and  Gabriel,  their  angel,  as  they  call  him,  will  be  here  to  keep  them 
c<  >mpany." 

"  That  is,  unfortunately,  impossible,"  said  the  missionary  sadly. 
"  This  visit  on  mv  arrival  is  also  a  farewell  visit." 
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"A  farewell  visit!     How!"  exc^laimed  DagolxTt  and  Agincola  >K)tli 

at  OlK'e. 

"Alns,  yes!" 

''  You  start  already  on  another  mission?"  said  Dagobert;  "  surely  it 
IS  not  possible  f  " 

"I  must  answer  no  ({uestiou  ui)on  this  sul»jeet,"  said  G-abriel,  sup- 
pressing a  sij;h ;  "  l)ut  from  now,  for  som<*  tune,  I  cannot  an<l  ought  not 
come  again  into  this  house," 

"  Why,  my  brave  ]>oy,"  resumed  Dagobfjrt  with  emotion,  "there  is 
something  in  your  conduct  that  siivors  of  constraint,  of  o|)preSteion.  I 
know  something  of  men.  He  whom  you  <'all  sui)eri<jr,  whom  I  saw  for 
some  moments  after  the  shipwreck,  at  Cardovdle,  lias  a  bad  look,  and  I 
am  Sony  to  see  you  enrolled  under  such  a  coniman<ler." 

"  At  (^ardoville  ! "  exclaimed  Agricola,  struck  with  the  i<lentity  of  the 
name  with  that  of  the  young  lady  of  the  golden  hair ;  "  was  it  m  the 
chateau  of  Cardoville  that  you  were  rec«4ve(l  after  your  shipwreck  •  " 

"Yes,  my  boy;  why,  does  that  astonish  you  f  "  asked  Dagobert. 

"  Nothing,  father ;  but  were  the  owners  of  the  castle  there  at  the 
time  :' " 

"No;  for  the  steward,  when  I  applied  to  him  for  an  opportunity  to 
return  thanks  for  the  kind  hospitality  we  had  experienced,  informed 
me  that  the  person  to  whom  the  house  Ijelonged  was  resident  at  Paris."' 

"  What  a  singular  comci<lence,"  thought  Agi*icola,  "  if  the  young  lady 
should  be  the  proi^rietor  of  the  dwelling  which  bears  her  name !  " 

This  reflection  having  recalled  to  Agricola  the  promise  which  he 
had  ma<le  to  Mother  Bunch,  he  saK^to  Dagol)crt : 

"  Dear  father,  excuse  me ;  but  it  is  already  late,  and  I  ought  to  l;>e  in 
the  workshop  by  eight  <^'clock." 

"  That  IS  too  true,  my  boy.  Let  us  go.  This  party  is  adjourm^d  till 
my  return  from  Chartres.  Embrace  me  on<'e  more  and  take  care  <  >f 
yourself." 

Since  Dagobert  had  spoken  of  constraint  and  oppression  to  Grabriel, 
the  latter  had  continued  pensive.  At  the  moment  when  Agricola 
approached  him  to  shake  hands  and  to  bid  him  adieu,  the  missionary 
said  to  him  solemnly,  with  a  grave  voice,  and  in  a  tone  of  decision 
that  astonished  both  the  blacksmith  and  tlie  soldier : 

"  My  dear  brother,  one  word  more.  I  have  come  here  to  say  to  you, 
also,  that  within  a  few  da^s  hence  I  shall  havt'  need  of  you  :  and  of 
you  also,  my  father  (permit  me  so  to  call  you),"  added  (labriel,  with 
emotion,  as  he  turned  round  to  Dagobert. 

"  How !  You  speak  thus  to  us  !  "  exclaimed  Agricola.  "  What  is  the 
matter  ? " 
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"  Y<'s,"  rcplieddabrK'l,  ''I  need  tli*^  juIvkm'  and  nssistimco  <»f  two  jjkmi 
of  houdv,  of  two  nn'ii  of  resolution;  and  I  <'aii  reckon  ii}»oii  yon  two, 
can  I  not  !  At  any  liour,  on  wliat('\<'r  d.iy  it  may  !><',  upon  a  w<»rd 
from  m<',  will  you  come  ? " 

Dagobcrt  and  liis  son  i"(\n;ird<Ml  each  other  in  sih^m-e,  astonislied  at 
tlic  accents  of  tlie  missionary.  Agricola  felt  an  oi»i»i'ession  of  tlie 
licart.  If  he  should  be  a  prisoner  when  his  brother  should  recimre  his 
assistance,  what  <M)idd  ]»<'  done  ; 

''  At  cvci-y  liour,  by  night  or  by  day,  my  brave  boy,  you  niavdei»<'nd 
ni)on  us,"  said  Da,i;-ol)crt,  as  nuich  surprised  as  intei<'st<rd.  ''  You  have 
a  fatiier  and  a  brother;  mak*^  your  own  us<'  of  them." 

'*  Thanks,  thanks,"  said  (lalu-iel ;  ""  you  set  me  quite  at  ease." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  resumecl  the  soldier,  "weie  it  not  for  your  priest's 
rolte,  I  should  l>elieve,  from  tlie  manner  in  which  you  have  spoken  to 
us,  that  you  are  about  to  be  engaged  in  a  duel  —  in  a  mortal  combat.'" 

"In  a  duel  V  said  (Tabriel,  starting.  "  Yes;  it  may  be  a  <luel — un- 
common and  fearful — at  whi<'h  it  is  necessary  to  hav(.'  two  witnesses 
siieh  as  you — a  father  and  a  brother  !  "' 

Some  instants  afterward,  Agricola,  whose  anxiety  was  continually 
increasing,  set  off  in  haste  for  the  dwelling  of  Ma<lemoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville,  to  which  we  now  l>eg  leave  to  take  the  reader. 


Q^  ■■:  Ji  •••i;M^^V?§"'^^ 
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PART    VI 


THK     HOTEL    fSAIXT-DIZIKE 


CHAPTER   I 


THE     PAVILION 


HE  Hotel  8airit-Dizi('r  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest  in  the  Rue  Babyloue,  in  Paris.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  severe,  more  imposing',  or 
more  depressing"  than  the  asj^eet  of  this  old  man- 
sion. Several  immense  windows,  filled  with  small 
squares  of  glass,  painted  a  gra\ish  white,  increased 
the  somber  effect  of  the  massive  layers  of  huge 
^f^  stones,  blackened  by  time,  of  which  the  fabric  was 
composed.  This  dwelling  bore  a  resemblaiK-e  to  all 
the  others  that  had  l)een  erected  in  the  same  quarter 
toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  was  a  vast  mansion,  sur- 
mounted in  front  l)y  a  pediment,  with  a  flattened  roof  raise<l  on  a  first- 
story  and  a  ground- tioor  which  was  readied  from  the  outside  l>y  a 
circular  flight  of  broad  stone  steps.  One  of  the  fronts  looked  <ni  an 
immense  court-yard,  on  each  side  of  which  an  arca<le  led  to  the  vast 
inferior  apartments.  The  other  front  overlooked  the  garden,  or  rather 
park,  of  twelve  or  fifteen  roods ;  and  on  this  side  wmgs,  approaching 
the  principal  part  of  the  structture,  formed  a  couple  of  lateral  galleries. 
Like  nearly  all  the  other  great  hal>itations  of  this  quarter,  there  might 
]m'  seen  at  the  extremity  of  the  garden  what  the  owners  and  occupiers 
called  the  small  hotel  or  the  small  house.  This  was  a  summer-house  in 
tli<'  Pompadour  style,  Iniilt  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  with  the  charmingly 
bad  taste  of  the  «n'a  of  its  erection.  It  presented,  in  eveiy  part  where  it 
was  possible  for  th<'  stones  to  l)e  cut,  a  profusion  of  leaves,  knots  of  rib- 
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Imhis,  ,ii:arlaiids  of  flow<'is,  and  cliul)by  ( Ui[H(ls.  This  pavilion,  inhaV>ited 
l)y  Adricnnc  dc  Cardovillc,  was  compo.s(id  of  a  ^)-oun<l-Hoor,  which  wa^ 
rcachccl  ])y  a  i)enst\  lo  of  several  steps.  A  small  vestibule  h'd  to  a.  ciicu- 
lar  hall,  lighted  from  th«' roof.  Four  prinei]»al  apartments  nuit  hen*; 
and  ranges  of  smaller  rooms,  <*one('aled  in  the  upper  story,  serv<.'d  for 
minor  purposes.  These  dependeneK'S  of  gieat  haltitations  ar<'  in  our 
days  disused,  or  transformed  into  irregular  conservatories;  but,  by  an 
uiKMnnmon  ex<».epti<ni,  the  black  exte'rior  of  the  pavilion  had  Ikmmi 
scraped  and  renewed,  an<l  the  entir<3  strueture  repaire<l.  The  whit*' 
stones  of  which  it  was  l>uilt  glistened  like  Parian  marljle,  and  its  reno- 
vated, eoqiiettish  asju'ct  contrasted  smguhirly  with  the  gloomv  mansion 
seen  at  the  other  extremity  of  an  extensive  lawn,  on  which  were  planted 
here  and  there  gigantic  clumps  of  verdant  trees. 

The  following  scene  occurred  at  this  residence,  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowdnu,-  that  of  the  arrival  of  Dagol)ert  with  tlie  daughters  of  Marshal 
8imon  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche.  The  hour  of  eight  had  sounded  from 
the  steeple  of  a  neighljoring  church;  a  brilliant  winter  sun  arose  to 
brighten  a  pure  blue  sky  behind  the  tall,  leafless  trees,  whi<*h  in  summer 
formed  a  dome  of  verdure  over  the  summer-house.  The  door  in  the  ves- 
tibule opened  and  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  l)eamed  upon  a  charming 
creature,  or  rather  upon  two  charming  creatures ;  for  the  seeon<l  on<', 
though  filling  a  modest  place  mthe  scale  of  creation,  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  a  beauty  of  its  own,  which  was  very  stiiking.  In  plain 
terms  a  young  girl  and  a  tiny  English  dog  of  great  beauty,  of  that  breed 
of  spaniels  called  King  Charles's,  made  their  appearance  under  the  per- 
istyle of  the  rotunda.  The  name  of  the  young  girl  was  Georgette ;  the 
beautiful  little  spaniel's  was  Frislij.  (Tcorgette  was  m  her  eighteenth 
year.  Never  had  Florine  or  Marton,  never  had  a  lady's  maid  of  Mari- 
vaux,  a  more  mischievous  face,  an  eye  more  quick,  a  smile  more  roguish, 
teeth  more  white,  cheeks  more  roseate,  figure  more  coquettish,  feet 
smaller,  or  form  smarter,  attractive,  and  enticing.  Though  it  was  y(-'t 
very  early,  Georgette  was  carefully  an<i  tastefully  dressed.  A  tiny  Valen- 
ciennes cap,  with  flaps,  of  half-peasant  fashion,  decked  with  rose- 
colored  ribbons,  and  stuck  a  httle  backward  upon  bands  of  beautiful 
fair  hair,  surrounde<l  her  fresh  and  pi<iuant  face;  a  r<>V>e  of  grav  levan- 
tine,  and  a  cambric  neckerchief  fastened  to  her  bosom  by  a  large  tuft  of 
rose-colored  ribbons,  displayed  her  figure,  elegantly  rounded;  a  hoUands 
apron,  white  as  snow,  trimmed  l)elow  l»y  three  large  hems  surmounted 
by  a  row  of  open  work,  encir(de(l  her  waist,  which  was  as  round  and 
fl<'xible  as  a  reed;  her  short,  plain  sleeves,  edged  with  bone-lace,  all(nved 
h<'r  plump  arms  to  be  seen,  which  her  long  Swedish  gloves,  reaching  to 
the  elbow,  defended  from  the  rigor  of  the  cold.   AVlien  Georgette  raised 
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the  bottom  of  licr  (lr<'ss,  in  or(I<'r  to  dcscoiid  moi-c  quickly  the  stops,  slic 
oxliibitcd  to  Fnskn's  indil1:«^iT'iit  «'yos  a  l»«'autit*ul  anklo,  and  thr  lK'<iiii- 


^'^^^^^H^-^'?^'"*^''  ^^ 


ninf;-  of  the  plump  calf  of  a  fine  loi;-  incased  in  white  silk,  and  a  charm- 
ing little  foot  in  a  laced  half-l)Oot  of  black  Turkish  satin. 

Wlien  a  blonde  like  Georgette  sots   herself  to  l)o  ensnaring,  v.dien 
vivid  glances  sparkle  from  her  eyos  of  bright  yet  tender  blue,  when  a 
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joyous  excjitoment  siitfus»\s  h«'r  ti'aiisi>ar«'iit  skin,  she  is  more  rosistlf'ss 
for  the  (M)n<]ii('St  oi'  every  tiling"  )><'f<)i(j  hci-  than  a  brim<'tt<*. 

Tins  l)Ovvit<'liin.i;"  and  ninihle  lady's-maid,  who  on  the  previous  cv»'n- 
ing  had  introduced  Ai^rieola  to  the  pavilion,  was  first  waitin<<-\voman  to 
Mndemoiselle  Adrienue  <le  ('ardoviUe,  niece  of  the  Piincess  (h*  Saiiit- 
Dizier. 

Y'V/s/.//,  so  liappily  fouii<l  aii<l  brought  back  by  the  l)laeksmith, 
uttered  weak  V»ut  joyful  barks,  and  bounded,  ran,  and  frolick«Ml  ui>on 
the  turf.  Sh«^  was  not  much  big,iz:er  than  one's  fist;  her  curle<l  hair,  of 
lustrous  black,  shone  like  ebony  under  the  broad,  r<*d  satin  ribbon 
which  eiicircle(l  her  neck;  her  paws,  frin<;'e(i  with  long,  silken  fur,  wer<' 
of  a  bright  and  fiery  tan,  as  well  as  her  muzzle,  the  nose  of  whi<'li  was 
incoiiceival)ly  pug;  her  large  eves  were  full  of  intelligence;  and  hei" 
curly  ears  st)  long  that  they  trailed  upon  the  ground.  Georgette  seeiiK'd 
to  be  as  brisk  and  petulant  as  Fr/sk//^  and  shared  her  sportiveness, — 
now  scampering  after  the  happy  little  spaniel,  and  now  retreating,  m 
order  to  be  pursued  upon  the  greensward  in  her  turn.  All  at  once,  at 
the  sight  of  a  second  person,  who  advanced  with  deliberate  gravity, 
(leorgette  and  Frlsli^  were  suddenly  stop])ed  in  their  diversion.  The 
little  King  Charles,  some  steps  in  advance  of  Oeorgette,  faithful  to  h<'r 
name,  and  bold  as  the  devil,  held  herself  firmly  upon  her  nervous  paws, 
and  fiercely  awaited  the  coming  up  of  the  enemy,  displaying  at  the 
same  time  rows  of  little  teeth,  which,  tliou,i;h  of  ivory,  were  none  the 
less  pointed  and  sharp.  The  en<^my  consisted  of  a  woman  of  matuie 
age,  accomi>anied  by  a  very  fat  dog,  of  the  color  of  coffee  and  milk;  his 
tail  was  twisted  like  a  corkscrew ;  he  was  pot-l>ellied ;  his  skm  was 
sleek;  his  neck  was  turned  a  little  to  one  side;  he  walked  with  his  leiis 
inordinately  spread  out,  and  stepped  with  the  air  of  a  doctor.  His 
black  muzzle,  quarrelsome  and  scowling,  sliowed  two  fangs  sallying- 
forth,  and  turning  up  from  the  left  side  of  the  mouth;  and  alt<^gether 
he  had  an  expression  singularly  forbidding  and  vindictive.  This  dis- 
agreeable animal,  a  perfect  type  of  what  might  be  called  "  a  church- 
goer's pug,"  answered  to  the  name  of  Mousitur.  His  mistress,  a  woman 
of  about  fifty  >'ears  of  age,  corpulent  and  of  middle  size,  was  dressed 
in  a  costume  as  gloom v  and  severe  as  that  of  Georuette  was  uav 
aii<l  sh<>wy.  It  consistt^d  of  a  brown  robe,  a  black  silk  mantle,  and  a 
hat  of  the  same  dve.  The  features  of  this  woman  mii>:ht  have  been 
agreeal)le  m  her  youth  ;  and  her  florid  cheeks,  her  correct  evebrows,  her 
black  eyes,  which  were  still  very  Hvely,  scarcely  accorded  with  the  pee- 
vish and  austere  physiognomy  which  she  tried  to  assume.  This  matron, 
of  slow  and  discn-et  gait,  was  Madame  Augustine  ( Irivois,  first  woman 
to  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier.     Not  only  did  the  age,  the  face,  and 
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tho  dress  of  ihose  two  wouicii  pres<'iit  a  striking"  contrast,  but  tho  (^-oii- 
trast  ('xten<le<l  itsrlt*  ovim  to  the  animals  which  attended  th^m.  Theic 
were  simihxr  differences  between  Friski/  mid  Monswnr,  as  Ix'tween 
Georgette  and  ^hi<lam<*  ( Jrivois.  When  t]i<'  latter  iK*rceivc(l  th'.'  little 
Kuiii:  Charles  slie  <M»uld  not  restrain  a  movement  of  surin-ise  and  repug- 
nance, which  <3scape(l  not  the  notice  of  the  young  lady's-mai<l.  /'V/s/.//, 
who  had  not  retrt^ated  one  inch  since  the  a}>pant.i<>n  of  MonstcHry 
regarded  him  valiantly  with  a  l<»ok  of  defiance,  and  even  advanced 
toward  him  with  an  air  so  <l<'<ndedly  liostih-  that  the  cui',  though  thrice 
as  big  as  the  little  King  (jharles,  uttered  a  howl  of  distress  and  ter- 
ror and  sought  refuge  ])ehind  Madame  Grivois,  who  bitterly  said  to 
Gi-eorgette : 

"It  seems  to  me,  miss,  that  you  might  «lispense  with  exciting  your 
dog  thus  and  setting  him  upon  mine." 

"  It  was  doubtless  f<jr  the  purpos<'  of  protecting  this  respectabh^  but 
ugly  animal  from  similar  alarms  that  you  tiicd  to  make  us  lose  Fr'tskt/ 
yesterday  by  driving  her  into  the  street  through  the  little  garden  gate. 
But  fortunately  an  hon«'st  young  man  found  Frisk/j  in  the  Rue  <ie 
Babyloiie  and  brought  her  back  to  my  mistress.  However,"  continued 
Ge(  )rgette,  "  to  what,  madame,  do  I  ^  )We  the  pleasm-e  of  seeing  you  this 
morning  ! " 

"  I  am  commanded  by  the  princess,"  replied  Madame  Grivois,  uuable 
to  conceal  a  smile  of  triumphant  satisfaction,  "  immediatelv  to  see  Mad- 
emoiselle Adriemie.  It  regards  a  very  important  affair,  which  I  am  to 
communicate  only  to  herself." 

At  these  words  Georgette  became  purple,  and  could  not  re]  tress  a 
slight  start  of  «lisquietude,  which  happily  escaped  Grivois,  who  was 
occupied  with  watching  over  the  safety  of  her  pet,  whom  Frisk//  con- 
tinned  to  snarl  at  with  a  very  menacing  aspect ;  and  Georgette,  having 
quickly  overcome  her  temporary  emotion,  firmly  answered : 

"  Mademoiselle  A«lrienne  went  to  rest  very  late  last  night.  She  has 
forl)idden  me  to  enter  her  apartment  before  middav." 

"  That  is  very  possil)le ;  ]>ut  as  the  present  business  is  to  obey  an 
order  of  the  princess,  her  aunt,  you  will  do  well,  if  you  please,  miss,  t<  > 
awaken  your  mistress  immediately." 

"  My  mistress  is  subject  to  no  on(^'s  orders  in  her  own  house  and  I  will 
not  disturb  her  till  midday,  in  pursuance  of  her  commands,"  replied 
<Jeorgette. 

"  Then  I  shaU  go  mys(df,"  said  Madame  Grivois. 

"  Florine  and  Hel)e  will  not  admit  you.  Inde«'d,  here  is  the  key  of  the 
sidovm;  and  through  the  saloon  only  can  the  apartments  of  ]\Iademoi- 
selle  Adrienne  b(^  entered." 
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"•'How!  do  you  dare  refuse  \\w  penuission  to  <'xeeut(*  lh«' orders  of 
the  prine<'ss  ? " 

"  V«'s;  I  dar<>  to  commit  the  great  <'rim<'  of  being  unwilling  to  awak<Mi 
my  niLstjvss ! " 

"All!  such  are  the  results  of  tlie  blind  affection  of  the  })rinee?;s  for 
her  uicce,"  said  the  matron,  with  affected  gi'icf.  "Mademoiselle  Adii- 
eniie  no  longer  r<'s])ects  her  aunt's  orclers;  and  she  is  surroun<lc<l  by 
young  hare-brained  persons,  who  from  tlie  first  dawn  of  morning  dress 
themselves  out  as  if  for  ball-g<nng." 

"  Oh,  niadame  !  how  came  you  to  revile  dress,  who  were  formerly  the 
greatest  coquette  and  tlie  most  frisky  ami  fluttering  of  all  the  princess's 
women.  At  least  that  is  what  is  still  spoken  of  you  in  th<'  h<jtel,  as  hav- 
ing V)een  hamh'd  down  from  time  out  of  mind,  Ijy  generation  to  gener- 
ation, even  unto  ours !  " 

"  How!  from  generation  to  generation!  do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that 
I  am  a  hundred  years  old,  Miss  Impertmenee  ? '' 

"  I  speak  of  the  generations  of  waiting- women ;  for,  except  you,  it  is 
the  utmost  if  they  remain  two  or  three  years  in  the  iirincess's  house, 
who  has  too  many  tempers  for  the  poor  girls  !  " 

"  I  forbid  you  to  speak  thus  of  my  mistress,  whose  name  some  pe<:>ple 
ought  not  to  pronounce  but  on  their  knees." 

"  However,"  said  Georgette,  "  if  one  wished  to  speak  ill  <  )f '" 

"  Do  you  dare ! " 

"  No  longer  ago  than  last  night,  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock " 

"Last  night?" 
'  "  A  fom--wheeler,"  continued  G-eorgette,  "  stopped  at  a  few  paces  from 
the  house.  A  mysterious  personage,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  alighted 
from  it,  and  directly  tapped,  not  at  the  door,  but  on  the  ghiss  of  the 
porter's  lodge  window ;  and  at  one  o'clo<.'k  in  the  morning  the  cab  was 
still  stationed  in  the  street,  waiting  for  the  mysterious  personage  in  the 
cloak,  who  doubtless  during  all  that  time  was,  as  you  say,  pronouncmg 
the  name  of  the  prmcess  on  his  knees." 

Whether  Madame  ( Irivois  had  not  been  instructed  as  to  a  ^'isit  made 
to  the  Princess  de  8aint-Dizier  by  Rodm  (for  he  was  the  man  in  the 
cloak)  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  after  he  had  l)ecome  certain  of  tln^ 
arrival  in  Paris  of  Ueneral  Simon's  daughters,  <n'  whether  Madame 
Grivois  thought  it  necessary  to  ai>pear  ignorant  of  the  ^isit,  she  replied, 
shrugging  her  shoulders  disdainfully : 

"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  mademoiselle.  I  have  not  come 
here  to  listen  to  your  impertinent  stuff.  ()nce  again  I  ask  you,  wdl 
you  or  will  you  not  introduce  me  to  the  presence  of  Mademoiselle 
Adrienne  I " 
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"I  rcjx'at,  inadnmc,  tliat  my  misti'oss  sl<'<_'ps,  and  that  slio  has  fov- 
biddon  me  to  t'uter  Ikt  l)e<lH*haml)er  l^et'orc  midday." 

This  <M)iiveisati()u  took  place  at  s<>m<'  distauco  tVom  \\w  siimm«'r- 
lioiise,  at  a  spot  from  which  tli<'  ]tei'istylc  r-oiild  he  seen  at  the  end  of  a 
grand  avoiiiic,  t<Tminatiiig  in  a  group  of  trc«'s.  All  at  onc(3  Madame 
Grivois,  extending  her  hand  in  that  direction,  exclaimed: 

"  Ureat  heavens !     Is  it  possible  t     What  luivc  I  seen  t " 

''  Wliat  have  yon  seen  V  said  (reorgetto,  turning  round. 

*'  What  have  I  seen  ?"  repeated  Madame  Grivois,  with  amazement. 

"  Yes ;  what  was  it  ? " 

"  Mademoiselle  Adrienne." 

"  Wheic  ? "  asked  Georgette. 

''  I  saw  her  run  up  the  porch  steps.  I  perfectly  recognized  her  1  )y  her 
gait,  l)y  her  hat,  and  l>y  her  mantle.  To  <'ome  home  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning ! "  cried  Madame  Grivois ;  "it  is  perfectly  incrediljle ! " 

"See  my  lady?  Why,  you  came  to  see  her! "and  Georgette  burst 
out  into  fits  of  laughter  and  then  said :  "  Oh !  I  understand !  You 
wish  to  out-do  my  story  of  the  four-wheeler  last  night !  It  is  very  neat 
of  you ! " 

"  I  repeat,"  said  Madame  Grivois,  "  that  I  have  this  moment  seen " 

"  Oh !  Madame  Grivois,  you  have  forgotten  your  spectacles  !  " 

"  Thank  God,  I  have  a  pair  of  good  eyes !  The  little  gate  that  opens 
on  the  street  lets  one  into  the  qmncutix  near  the  pavilion.  It  is  by  that 
door,  doubtless,  that  mademoiselle  has  reentered.  Oh,  what  shameful 
conduct !  Wliat  will  the  princess  say  to  it  ?  Ah !  her  i^resentiments 
have  not  yet  been  mistaken.  See  to  what  her  weak  indulgence  of  her 
niece's  caprices  has  led  her!  It  is  monstrous! — so  monstrous  that, 
though  I  have  seen  her  with  my  own  eyes,  still  I  can  scarcely  believe  it ! " 

"  Since  you've  gone  so  far,  madame,  I  now  insist  upon  conducting  you 
into  the  apartment  of  my  lady,  in  order  that  y<  »u  may  convince  yom*- 
self  by  your  own  senses  that  your  eyes  have  deceived  you ! " 

"  Oh,  you  are  very  cunning,  my  dear,  but  not  m<  >re  cunning  than  I ! 
You  propose  my  going  now !  Yes,  yes,  I  believe  you ;  you  are  certain 
that  by  this  time  I  shall  find  her  in  her  apartment !  " 

"  But,  madame,  I  assure  you " 

"  All  that  I  can  say  to  you  is  this :  that  neither  you  nor  Florine  nor 
Hebe  shall  remain  here  twenty-four  hours.  The  j^rincess  will  put  an 
end  to  this  horrible  scandal,  for  I  shall  immediately  inform  her  of  what 
has  passed.  To  go  out  in  the  night !  Eeenter  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing !  Why,  I  am  all  in  a  whirl !  Certainly,  if  I  had  not  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes,  I  could  not  have  believed  it !  Still,  it  is  only  what  was 
to  be  expected.    It  will  astonish  no])ody.    Assuredly  not !     All  those  to 
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whom  I  am  going  to  relate  it  will  say,  I  am  quite  sure,  that  it  is  not  at  all 
astonishing  !  Oh !  what  a  blow  to  our  respected  princess !  What  a 
blow  for  her ! " 

Madame  Grivois  returned  precipitately  toward  the  mansion,  followed 
by  her  fat  pug,  which  appeared  to  be  as  embittered  as  herself. 

Q-eorgette,  active  and  light,  ran,  on  her  part,  toward  the  pavilion, 
in  order  to  apprise  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  that  Madame  Orivois 
had  seen  her,  or  fancied  she  had  seen  her,  furtively  enter  by  the  little 
garden  gate. 


(JHAPTEK    II 


AlJl^IKNXE     AT     HEK     TOILET 


B(  )UT  an  hour  liad  elapsod  since  Madame  (Irivois  liad  seen  or 
pretended  to  have  seiMi  Adriemie  de  ( 'ardovdle  i'e<*nit<a*  iii 
the  morning;  th(*  pavilion  of  th(^  Hotel  Samt-Dizier. 

It  is  for  the  purpose,  not  of  ex('usiiii»',l)ut  of  ri^idering'  intel- 
ligible the  following  scenes,  that  it  is  deeiUiMl  ne(^(\ssaiv  to  brin<;'  out 
into  the  light  some  striking  peculiarities  m  the  truly  original  eliaract(a' 
of  jMademoisrlle  de  Oardoville. 

This  originality  consisted  in  an  ex<'essive  independence  of  mind, 
joined  to  a  natural  horror  of  whatsoever  is  repulsive  or  deformed,  and  to 
an  insatiable  desire  of  beini;*  surrounded  bv  <n^(nTthini;^  attractive  and 
l>eautiful.  The  painter  most  cL^i^hted  witli  coloring  and  beauty,  the 
sculptor  most  charmed  by  i^ioportions  of  form,  feel  not  more  than 
Adrienne  did  the  noble  enthusiasm  which  the  view  of  perfect  beauty 
always  excites  m  the  chosen  favorites  of  nature. 

An<l  it  was  not  only  the  pleasures  of  si.^ht  which  this  young  ladv 
love<I  to  gratify;  the  harmonious  modulations  of  song,  the  mdodv  of 
instruments,  the  cadences  of  poetry,  afforded  her  infinite  pleasures,  while 
a  harsh  voice  or  a  discordant  ii<  )ise  made  her  feel  the  same  painful  impres- 
sion, or  one  nearly  as  painful,  as  that  which  she  involuntarily  experi- 
enced from  the  sight  of  a  hideous  olgect.  Passionat<'ly  fond  of  flowers, 
too,  and  of  their  sweet  scents,  there  are  some  perfumes  which  she  enjoyed 
e<|ually  with  the  delights  of  music  or  those  of  plastic  beauty.  It  is 
necessary,  alas,  to  acknowledge  one  enoniiity:  Adrienne  was  dainty  in 
her  food!  She  valued  more  than  any  one  else  the  fresh  pulp  of  hand- 
some fruit,  the  delicate  savor  of  a  golden  pheasant  cooked  to  a  turn, 
and  the  (xlorous  cluster  of  a  generous  vine. 

But  Adrienne  enjoyed  all  these  pleasures  with  an  exquisite  reserve. 
She  sought  religiously  to  cultivate  and  refine  the  senses  given  her. 
SIk'  would  have  deemed  it  black  ingratitude  to  blunt  those  divine  gifts 
by  excesses,  or  to  del>ase  them  l>y  unworthy  selections  of  objects  upon 
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A\  Inch  to  exorcise  tlioin  — 1\  fault  from  wlndi,  IikLmmI,  she  was  p)-«'S<*rv<<l 
]>y  the  cxci'ssivc  find  imperious  <]elieacy  of  lier  taste 

The  BEArxiFUL  aud  the  hideous  oceupK'd  for  her  the  j)lae<s  Avhi<'h 
(iooD  and  EVIL  hoM  for  others. 

Her  devotion  to  «::rae(',  eleganeo,  and  ]>hysical  Ix'auty,  had  le<l  lier 
also  to  the  adoi'ation  of  moral  Ijeauty;  for  if  the  expression  of  a  low 
ami  l»ad  passion  render  uncomely  the  most  beautiful  countenances,  tln»se 
which  are  in  themselves  the  most  ugly  are  ennobled,  on  th*'  contrary,  by 
the  expression  of  good  feelings  and  generous  sentiments. 

In  a  word,  Adrienne  was  the  most  complete,  the  most  ideal  personi- 
fication of  SEXsiALiTY  —  not  of  vulgar,  ignorant,  iioii-intelligent,  mis- 
understood sensuousness  which  is  always  affected  and  corrupted  by 
hal)it  or  by  the  necessity  for  gross  and  ill-regulat<Hl  enjoyuK'nts,  but 
that  exquisite  sensuality  which  is  to  the  senses  what  Atticism  is  to 
the  soul. 

The  independence  of  this  young  lady's  character  was  extr<.'me.  (,'er- 
taiii  humiliating  subjections,  imposed  upon  her  success  by  her  social 
position,  above  all  things  were  revolting  to  her,  and  she  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  resolve  to  withdraw  herself  from  them.  She  was  a  woman,  the 
most  womanly  that  it  is  possil  )le  to  imagine ;  a  woman  m  her  timidity 
as  well  as  in  lier  audacity ;  a  wc^man  m  her  hatrf^l  of  the  brutal  despotism 
of  men  as  well  as  in  her  intense  disposition  to  self-d«n^oting  herself  — 
madly,  even,  and  blindly — to  him  who  should  merit  such  a  de^-otion 
from  her;  a  woman  whose  piquant  wit  was  occasionally  paradoxical ;  a 
superior  woman,  in  brief,  who  entertained  a  well-grounded  disdain  and 
contempt  for  certain  men,  either  placed  very  high  <  )r  greatly  adulated, 
whom  she  had  from  time  to  time  met  in  the  drawing-ro«jm  of  her  aunt, 
the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  when  she  resided  with  her. 

These  indispensable  explanations  being  ,«i,iven,  we  usher  the  rt^ader 
into  the  presence  of  Adrienne  de  Oardoville,  who  had  just  come  out  of 
the  bath. 

It  AvouLl  require  all  the  brilliant  colorings  of  the  Venetian  school 
to  represent  that  charming  scene,  which  would  rather  seem  t<:>  have 
occm'red  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  some  i>alac('  of  Florence  or 
Bologna,  than  in  Pans,  m  the  Faubourg  Samt-Orermain,  in  the  month 
of  February,  1832. 

Adrieniie's  di'essing-room  was  a  kind  of  miniature  temple,  seemingly 
one  erecjted  and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  beauty  m  gratitude  to  the 
Maker  who  has  la\ds]ied  so  many  charms  ui)oii  woman  not  to  be  neg- 
lected by  her,  or  to  cover  and  conceal  them  with  ashes,  or  to  destroy  them 
by  contact  of  her  person  with  sordid  and  harsh  hair-ch)th,  but  m  order 
that,  with   fervent   gratitude   for   the   divine   gifts  wherewith   she  is 
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endowed,  she  may  enhance  her  charms  with  all  the  illusions  of  grace 
and  all  the  splendors  of  apparel,  so  as  to  glorify  the  divine  work  of  her 
own  perfections  in  the  eyes  of  all.    Daylight  was  admitted  into  this 


semicircular  apartment  through  one  of  those  double  windows,  con- 
trived for  the  preservation  of  heat,  so  happily  imported  from  Germany. 
The  walls  of  the  pavilion  being  constructed  of  stone  of  great  thickness, 
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tho  <l('ptli  of  tlie  apertur<'  for  tli«'  wimlows  was  thoreforn  very  ^i"«'at. 
That  of  A(ln('ini«''s  <lr('Ssiiig-iXM)m  was  (•los(3<l  on  the  outside  hy  a  sash 
containing  a  sini;!*'  lar^v  pan*'  of  plato  ^lass,  and  within  by  another  l.ii-^<' 
phito  of  ground  glass.  In  tlic  interval  or  siuicc  of  about  tliroc  f(*<it  left 
between  th<'se  two  tran.s[)areut  mclosures  there  was  a  ease  or  box  filh'<l 
with  furze  niohl  wheiK'e  s}>rung  forth  eUinbing  x>l<nits,  whicli,  direot«'d 
round  the  gi-ound  glass,  forine(l  a  rich  garland  of  leaves  and  flow<.'rs. 
A  garnet  damask  tapestiy,  ri<'h  with  harmoniously  bl<;nded  arabesques 
111  the  purest  style,  eov<'re<l  the  walls,  and  a  thick  <'ai-i)et  of  similar  color 
was  extended  f)ver  the  floor;  and  this  somber  ground,  presented  l)ythe 
floor  and  walls,  marvelously  enhanced  the  etfects  of  all  the  harmonious 
ornaments  and  decorations  of  the  chamber. 

Under  the  window,  opposite  to  the  south,  was  jdaeed  Adrieiine's 
dressing-case,  a  real  niasterpieee  of  the  skill  of  the  goldsmith.  Upon 
a  large  tablet  of  hijf'fs  hitul'i  there  were  scattered  l>oxes  of  jewels,  their 
lids  preciously  enamele<l ;  several  scent-boxes  of  rock  crystal,  and  <  )ther 
implements  and  utensils  of  the  toilet,  some  formed  of  shells,  some  of 
mother-of-pearl,  and  others  of  ivory,  covered  with  ornaments  of  gold 
in  extraordinary  taste.  Two  large  figures,  modeled  in  silver  with 
antique  purity,  supported  an  oval  swing  mirror,  which  had  for  its  rim, 
in  place  of  a  frame  curiously  carve<l,  a  fresh  garland  of  natural  flowers, 
renewed  every  day  like  a  nosegay  for  a  l)all. 

Two  enormous  Japanese  vases  of  purple  and  gold,  three  feet  each 
in  diameter,  were  placed  upon  the  carpet  on  each  side  of  the  toilet,  and, 
fille<l  with  camellias,  il)iscures,  and  Cape  jasmine,  m  full  flower,  formed 
a  sort  of  gi'ove,  diversified  with  the  most  brilhant  coL  »rs.  At  the  farther 
end  of  the  apartment,  opposite  the  casement,  was  to  be  seen,  surrounded 
1  >v  another  mass  of  flowers,  a  reduction  in  white  marble  of  the  enchant- 
ing group  of  Daphnis  and  C'liloe,  the  more  chaste  ideal  of  gi'aceful  mo<l- 
esty  and  youthful  beauty. 

Two  golden  lamps  1  turned  perfumes  upon  the  same  jtedestal  which 
supported  those  two  charming  figures.  A  coffer  of  frosted  silver,  set 
of¥  with  small  figures  in  jewelry  and  iDrecious  stones,  and  supi>orte<l  on 
four  feet  of  gilt  Ijronze,  contained  various  necessaries  for  the  toilet; 
two  frosted  Psyclies,  decorated  with  diamond  ear-rings;  some  excel- 
lent drawings  from  Raphael  and  Titian,  painted  by  Adrienne  herself, 
c(  »nsisting  of  portraits  of  both  m«^n  and  women  of  exquisit<'  beauty ; 
several  consoles  of  oriental  jasper,  supporting  ewers  and  basins  <»f 
silver  and  of  silver-<;ilt,  riclilv  chase<l  an<l  filled  with  scented  waters;  a 
voluptuously  rich  divan,  some  seats,  and  an  illuminated  gilt  tal)le, 
completed  the  furniture  of  this  chamber,  the  atmosphere  of  which  was 
impregnated  with  the  sweetest  perfumes. 
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Adrienne,  whom  her  attendants  had  just  helped  from  the  bath,  was 
seated  before  her  toilet,  her  three  women  surromiding  her. 

By  a  caprice,  or  rather  by  a  necessary  and  logical  impulse  of  her 
soul,  filled,  as  it  was,  with  the  love  of  beauty  and  of  harmony  in  all 
things,  Adrienne  had  wished  the  young  women  who  served  her  to  be 
very  pretty,  and  be  dressed  with  attention  and  with  a  charming  origi- 
nality. We  have  already  seen  G-eorgette,  a  piquant  blonde,  attired  in 
her  attractive  costume  of  an  intriguing  lady's-maid  of  Marivaux ;  and 
her  two  companions  were  quite  equal  to  her  both  in  gracefulness  and 
gentle  manner.  One  of  them,  named  Florine,  a  tall,  delicately  slender 
and  elegant  girl,  with  the  air  and  form  of  Diana  the  Huntress,  was  of  a 
pale-brown  complexion.  Her  thick,  black  hair  was  turned  up  behind, 
where  it  was  fastened  with  a  long  golden  pin.  Like  the  two  other  girls, 
her  arms  were  uncovered  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  her  duties 
about  and  upon  the  person  of  her  charming  mistress.  She  wore  a  dress 
of  that  gay  green  so  familiar  to  the  Venetian  painters.  Her  petticoat 
was  very  ample.  Her  slender  waist  curved  in  from  under  the  plaits  of 
a  tucker  of  white  cambric,  plaited  in  five  minute  folds,  and  fastened  by 
five  gold  buttons.  The  third  of  Adrienne's  women  had  a  face  so  fresh 
and  ingenuous,  a  waist  so  delicate,  so  pleasing,  and  so  finished,  that 
her  mistress  had  given  her  the  name  of  Hebe.  Her  dress,  of  a  delicate 
rose  color  and  G^recian  cut,  displayed  her  charming  neck,  and  her  beauti- 
ful arms  up  to  the  very  shoulders.  The  physiognomy  of  these  three 
young  women  was  laughter-loving  and  happy.  On  their  features  there 
was  no  expression  of  that  bitter  sullenness,  unwilling  and  hated  obedi- 
ence, or  offensive  familiarity,  or  base  and  degraded  deference,  which  are 
the  ordinary  results  of  a  state  of  servitude.  In  the  zealous  eagerness 
of  the  cares  and  attentions  which  they  lavished  upon  Adrienne  there 
seemed  to  be  at  least  as  much  of  affection  as  of  deference  and  respect. 
They  appeared  to  derive  an  ardent  pleasure  from  the  services  which 
they  rendered  to  their  lovely  mistress.  One  would  have  thought  that 
they  attached  to  the  dressing  and  embellishment  of  her  person  all  the 
merits  and  the  enjoyment  arising  from  the  execution  of  a  work  of  art, 
in  the  accomplishing  of  which,  fruitful  of  delights,,  they  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  passions  of  love,  of  pride,  and  of  joy. 

The  sun  beamed  brightly  upon  the  toilet-case,  placed  in  front  of  the 
window.  Adrienne  was  seated  on  a  chair,  its  back  elevated  a  little 
more  than  usual.  She  was  enveloped  in  a  long  morning  gown  of  blue 
silk,  embroidered  with  a  leaf  of  the  same  color,  which  was  fitted  close 
to  her  waist,  as  exquisitely  slender  and  delicate  as  that  of  a  child  of 
twelve  years,  by  a  girdle  with  floating  tags.  Her  neck,  delicately  slen- 
der and  flexible  as  a  bird's,  was  uncovered,  as  were  also  her  shoulders 
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and  anus,  and  all  won'  of  inconiparaldc  beauty  Des)nt«j  tho  vul<^aiity 
of  tho  comparison,  the  purest  ivory  aloiu3  can  jt^ive  an  idea  of  the 
dazzlin.iC  \\liiteness  of  her  polished  satin  skin,  of  a  texture  so  fresh  an«l 
so  firm  that  som«^  dr(>]»s  of  water,  e<)lleeted  and  still  remaininj^  ;i])<mt 
the  roots  of  her  hair  from  the  bath,  rolled  m  serjM'ntine  lines  over  her 
shoulders  like  i>earls  or  beads  of  crystal  over  white  marble. 

And  what  ,i;a\e  enhanced  luster  to  this  wondrous  carnaticm,  known 
but  to  auburn-head<'d  beauties,  was  the  deep  purpl<M)f  her  humid  lips, — 
the  roseate  transparen<^y  of  her  small  ears,  of  her  dilated  nostrils,  and 
her  nails,  as  l)right  and  glossy  as  if  they  had  been  varnished.  In  eveiy 
spot,  indeed,  where  her  ]>ure  arterial  l)loo<l,  full  of  animation  and  heat, 
could  make  its  way  to  the  skin  and  slime  through  tlie  surface,  it  pi"o- 
elaimed  her  high  health  and  the  vivid  life  and  joyous  buoyanc\'  of  her 
glorious  youth.  H<'r  eyes  were  very  large,  and  of  a  velvet  softness. 
Now  they  glanced,  sparkling  and  shining  with  comic  humor  or  intelli- 
gence and  wit ;  and  now  they  widened  and  extended  themselves,  languish- 
ing and  swimming  between  their  double  f ring<:'s  of  long,  (;risp  eyelashes, 
of  as  deep  a  Ijlack  as  her  finely  drawn  and  exquisitely  arched  eyebrows ; 
for,  by  a  delightful  freak  of  nature,  she  had  black  eyebrows  and  «'ye- 
lashes  to  contrast  with  the  golden  re<l  of  her  hair.  Her  forehea<l,  small 
like  those  of  ancient  (Ireeian  statues,  formed  with  the  rest  of  her  face  a 
perfect  oval ;  her  nose,  delicately  curved,  was  slightly  aquiline ;  the 
enamel  of  her  teeth  glistened  when  the  light  fell  upon  them;  and  her 
vermeil  mouth,  voluptuously  sensual,  seemed  to  call  for  sweet  kisses, 
and  the  gay  smiles  and  delectations  of  dainty  and  delicious  j^leasure.  It 
is  impossible  to  behold  or  to  conceive  a  carriage  of  the  head  freer,  ni<  »re 
noble,  or  more  elegant  than  hers,  thanks  to  the  great  distance  which 
separated  the  neck  and  the  ear  from  their  attachment  to  her  outspread 
and  dimpled  shoulders.  We  have  already  said  that  Adrienne  was  red- 
haired;  but  it  was  the  redness  of  many  of  the  admirable  portraits  of 
women  by  Titian  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci, —  that  is  to  say,  molten  g«  )ld 
presents  not  reflections  more  <lelightfully  agreeable  or  more  glittering 
than  the  naturally  undulating  mass  of  her  very  long  hair,  as  soft  and 
fine  as  silk ;  so  long  that,  when  let  loose,  it  reached  the  floor ;  in  it,  she 
could  wholly  envelop  herself,  like  another  Venus  Aphrodite.  At  the 
present  moment  Adrienne's  tresses  were  ravishing  to  behold.  Georgette, 
her  arms  bare,  stood  behind  her  mistress,  and  had  carefully  collected 
into  one  of  her  small  white  hands  those  splendid  threads  whose  naturally 
ardent  brightness  was  d<  >ubled  in  the  sunshine.  When  the  pretty  lady's- 
maid  plunged  a  coml)  of  ivory  into  the  midst  of  the  undulating  and 
golden  waves  of  that  enormously  magnificent  skeiii  of  silk,  one  might 
have  said  that  a  thousand  sparks  of  fire  darted  forth  and  coruscated 
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away  from  it  in  all  directions.  The  sunshiuo,  too,  iM'tlcctod  not  los.s 
»;-old<'n  and  fiery  rays  from  numerons  clusters  of  spiial  rmglots,  which, 
divided  upon  A<lri<)nn(^'s  forehead,  tell  over  her  <'heeks,  an<l  in  their  elastic 
tiexibihty  caressed  the  risings  of  her  snowy  bosom,  to  whos<'  charming 
undulations  they  adapted  and  applied  thems(d\'es. 

While  (T(M)rgette,  standing,  combed  the  beautiful  locks  of  her  mis- 
tress, Helte,  with  one  knee  iiixni  the  floor,  and  having  upon  the  other  th«^ 
sANcet  little  foot  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  Ijusied  herself  in  fitting 
it  with  a  remarkaldy  small  shoe  of  black  satin,  and  crossed  its  slender 
ties  over  a  silk  sto<'kiiig  of  a  pale  yet  rosy  flesh  <'olor,  which  imprisone*! 
the  smallest  an<l  finest  ankle  in  the  world.  Florine,  a  little  fartla'r 
back,  presented  to  her  mistr<'ss,  in  a  jeweled  box,  a  perfumed  paste, 
with  which  AdrieniK'  slightly  ru])l)ed  her  dazzling  hands  and  outspread 
fingers,  which  seemed  tinted  with  <'armine  to  their  extremities.  Let  us 
not  forget  Friskf/,  who,  couched  m  the  lap  of  her  mistr^^ss,  open<Ml  her 
great  eyes  with  all  her  might,  and  seemed  to  observe  the  different  oj^era- 
tions  of  Adrienne's  toilet  with  gi'ave  and  reflective  attention.  A  silver 
bell  l>eing  sounded  from  witln^ut,  Florine,  at  a  sign  from  her  mistr(^ss, 
went  out  and  i)resently  returned,  bearing  a  letter  upon  a  small  silver- 
gilt  salver.  Adriemie,  while  her  women  continued  fitting  on  her  shoes, 
dressing  her  hau*,  and  arranging  her  in  her  habiliments,  took  the  letter, 
which  was  ^vl'ltten  by  the  steward  of  the  estate  of  Cardoville,  and  read 
aloud  as  follows : 

•* '  Honored  Madame  : 

'* '  Knowing  your  goodness  of  heart  and  generosity,  I  venture  to  address  you  with 
respectful  confidence.  During  twenty  years  I  served  the  late  Count-Duke  of  Cardoville, 
your  noble  father,  I  believe  I  may  truly  say,  with  probity  and  zeal.  The  castle  is  now 
sold  ;  so  that  I  and  my  wife,  in  our  old  age,  behold  ourselves  about  to  be  dismissed,  and 
left  destitute  of  all  resources ;  which,  alas  !  is  very  hard  at  our  time  of  life.' 

"  Poor  creatures ! "  said  Adi'ienne,  interrupting  herself  in  reading ; 
"my  father,  certainly,  always  prided  himself  upon  their  devotion  to  him, 
and  their  probity."    She  continued : 

*'  *  There  does  indeed  remain  to  us  a  means  of  retaining  our  place  here  ;  but  it  would 
constrain  us  to  be  guilty  of  baseness;  and,  l)e  the  consequences  t<>  us  what  they  may. 
neither  I  nor  my  wife  wish  to  purchase  our  bread  at  such  a  price.' 

"  Good,  very  good,"  said  Adrienue ;  "  always  the  same  —  dignity  even 
m  poverty  —  it  is  the  sweet  perfume  of  a  flower,  not  the  less  sweet 
because  it  has  bloomed  in  a  meadow. 

'* '  In  order  to  explain  to  you,  honored  madame,  the  unworthy  task  exacted  fi-om  us,  it 
is  necessary  to  inform  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  M.  Rodin  came  here  from  Paris  two 
days  ago.' 
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"Ah!  M.  Rodin!"  said  Mademoiselle  ,de  Oardoville,  interrupting 
herself  anew ;  "  the  secretary  of  Abb6  d'Aigrigny  !  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  him  being  engaged  in  a  perfidious  or  black  intrigue.  But  let 
us  see. 

"  ^  M.  Rodin  came  from  Paris  to  announce  to  us  that  the  estate  was  sold,  and  that  he 
was  sure  of  being  able  to  obtain  our  continuance  in  our  place  if  we  would  assist  him  in 
imposing  a  priest  not  of  good  character  upon  the  new  proprietor  as  her  future  confessor; 
and  if,  the  better  to  attain  this  end,  we  would  consent  to  calumniate  another  priest,  a 
deserving  and  excellent  man,  much  loved  and  much  respected  in  the  country.  Even  that 
is  not  all.  I  was  required  to  write  twice  or  thrice  a  week  to  M.  Bodin,  and  to  relate  to 
him  everything  that  should  occur  in  the  house.  I  ought  to  acknowledge,  honored 
madame,  that  these  infamous  proposals  were  as  much  as  possible  disguised  and  dissim- 
ulated under  sufficiently  specious  pretexts ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  aspect  which  with 
more  or  less  skill  it  was  attempted  to  give  to  the  affair,  it  was  precisely  and  substantially 
what  I  have  now  had  the  honor  of  stating  to  you.' 

"Corruption,  calumny,  and  false  and  treacherous  spying!"  said 
Adrienne,  with  disgust.  "I  cannot  think  of  such  wretches  without 
involuntarily  feeling  my  mind  shocked  by  dismal  ideas  of  black,  veno- 
mous, and  vile  reptiles,  of  aspects  most  hideous  indeed.  How  much 
more  do  I  love  to  dwell  upon  the  consoling  thought  of  honest  Dupont 
and  his  wife !  "    Adrienne  proceeded : 

'' '  Believe  me,  we  hesitated  not  an  instant.  We  quit  Cardoville,  which  has  been  our 
home  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  we  shall  quit  it  like  honest  people,  and  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  integrity.  And  now,  honored  madame,  if,  in  the  brilliant  circle  in 
which  you  move  —  you,  who  are  so  benevolent  and  amiable  —  could  find  a  place  for  us 
by  your  recommendation,  then,  with  endless  gratitude  to  you,  we  shall  escape  from  a 
position  of  most  cruel  embarrassment.' 

"  Surely,  surely,"  said  Adrienne,  '^  they  shall  not  in  vain  appeal  to  me. 
To  wrest  excellent  persons  from  the  gripe  of  M.  Rodin  is  not  only  a 
duty,  but  a  pleasure,  for  it  is  at  once  a  righteous  and  a  dangerous  enter- 
prise, and  dearly  do  I  love  to  brave  powerful  oppressors  ! "  Adrienne 
again  went  on  reading : 

^'  *  After  having*  thus  spoken  to  you  of  ourselves,  honored  madame,  permit  us  to  implore 
your  protection  for  other  unfortunates,  for  it  would  be  wicked  to  think  only  of  one's 
self.  Three  days  ago,  two  shipwrecks  took  place  upon  our  iron-bound  coast.  A  few 
passengers  only  were  saved,  and  were  conducted  hither,  where  I  and  my  wife  gave  them 
all  necessary  attentions.  AH  these  passengers  have  departed  for  Paris  except  one,  who 
still  remains,  his  wounds  having  hitherto  prevented  him  from  leaving  the  house,  and, 
indeed,  they  will  constrain  him  to  remain  for  some  days  to  come.  He  is  a  young  East  Indian 
prince  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  he  appears  to  be  as  amiable  and  good  as  he  is 
handsome,  which  is  not  a  little  to  say,  though  he  has  tawny  skin,  like  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  as  I  understand.' 
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"All  Indian  ju-incM'!  twenty  years  of  a;^<' !  youn^',  amiable,  .-nid 
handsome!"  exclaiuied  Adrieiine  K^iyly;  "this  is  <iuite  (Liliglitt'iil,  and 
not  at  all  of  an  oi'dinary  or  vnlga)'  natuic !  Oh  !  this  Indian  juineo  has 
ah'eady  a\vak«'ned  all  my  sympathies!  But  what  can  I  do  with  tliis 
Adonis  from  the  banks  of  the  (ranges  who  has  come'  to  wreck  himself 
upon  the  Picardy  coast?" 

Adrienne's  three  women  looked  at  her  with  much  astonishm<'nt, 
though  they  were  accustomed  to  the  sin<^ular  eccentricities  of  her 
character. 

(TGOi'gette  and  He)>e  even  indulge*]  in  discreet  and  restrained 
smiles.  Florine,  the  tall  and  beautiful  pale-browii  girl,  also  smiled  like 
her  i)retty  companions;  Imt  it  was  after  a  short  i»ause  of  seeming  leflec- 
tion,  as  if  she  had  previously  l)eeii  entirely  engrosse<l  in  listening  to 
and  recollecting  the  minutest  words  of  Inn*  mistress,  who,  though  i>ow- 
erfully  interested  by  the  situation  of  the  "  Adonis  from  Ganges'  banks," 
as  she  had  called  him,  contmued.  to  read  Dupont's  letter: 

"  '  One  of  the  countrymen  of  the  Indian  prince,  who  has  also  remained  to  attend  upon 
him,  has  g-iven  me  to  understand  that  the  youthful  prince  has  lost  in  the  shii>wreck  all  h«* 
possessed,  and  knows  not  how  to  get  to  Paris,  Avhere  his  speedy  presence  is  required  bv 
some  affairs  of  the  very  greatest  impovtancf.  It  is  not  from  the  prince  himself  that  I 
have  obtained  this  infonnation.  No  j  he  appears  to  be  too  dignified  and  proud  to  com- 
plain of  his  fate  but  his  countryman,  more  communicative,  has  confidentially  told  me 
what  I  have  stattMl,  adding  that  his  young  compatriot  has  abeady  )>een  subjected  to 
great  calamities,  and  that  his  father,  who  Avas  the  sovereign  of  an  Indian  kingdom,  has 
been  killed  by  the  English,  who  have  also  dispossessed  his  son  of  his  crown.' 

"  This  is  very  singular,"  said  Adrienne  thoughtfully.  "  Th«'se  cir- 
cumstaiK'es  recall  to  mv  mind  that  my  father  often  mentioned  that  one 
of  our  relations  was  espoused  in  India  by  a  native  monarch,  and  that 
General  Simon  (whom  they  have  created  a  marshal)  had  entered  into 
his  ser\dce."  Then  interruj^ting  herself  to  indulge  in  a  smile,  she 
added : 

"  Gracious  !  this  affair  will  be  quite  odd  and  fantastical !  Such  things 
happen  to  nobody  but  me;  and  then  people  say  that  I  am  the  uncom- 
mon creatur*^ !  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  I,  but  Providence, 
which,  in  truth,  sometimes  shows  itself  very  eccentric  !  But  let  us  see 
if  worthy  Dupont  gives  the  name  of  this  handsome  prince ! " 

*' '  We  trust,  honored  madame,  that  you  will  pardon  our  boldness ;  but  we  should  have 
thought  ourselves  ver>^  selfish  if,  while  stating  to  \<m  our  own  griefs,  we  had  not  also 
informed  you  that  there  is  with  us  a  brave  and  estimable  prince  involved  in  so  much  dis- 
tress. In  fine,  lady,  trust  to  me :  I  am  old,  and  I  have  had  much  experience  of  men,  and 
it  was  only  necessary  to  see  the  nobleness  of  expression  and  the  sweetness  of  countenance 
of  this  young  Indian  to  enable  me  to  judge  that  he  is  worthy  of  the  interest  which  I  have 
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taken  the  liberty  to  request  in  his  behalf.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  transmit  to  him  a  small 
sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  some  European  clothing,  for  he  has  lost  all  his  Indian 
vestments  in  the  shipwreck.* 

"Good  heavens  I  European  clothing!^  exclaimed  Adrienne  gayly. 
"  Poor  young  prince  I  Heaven  preserve  him  from  that ;  and  me  also ! 
Chance  has  sent  hither,  from  the  heart  of  India,  a  mortal  so  far  favored 
as  never  to  have  worn  the  abominable  European  costume — those  hideous 
coats  and  frightful  hats  which  render  men  so  ridiculous,  so  ugly,  that 
in  truth  there  is  not  a  single  good  quality  to  be  discovered  in  them,  nor 
one  spark  of  what  can  either  captivate  or  attract !  There  comes  to  me 
at  last  a  handsome  young  prince  from  the  East,  where  the  men  are 
clothed  in  silk  and  cashmere.  Most  assuredly  I'll  not  miss  this  rare  and 
unique  opportunity  of  exposing  myself  to  a  very  serious  and  formidable 
temptation  ?  No,  no !  not  a  European  dress  from  me,  though  poor 
Dupont  requests  it !  But  the  name — the  name  of  this  dear  prince ! 
Once  more,  what  a  singular  event  is  this!  If  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
that  cousin  from  beyond  the  Granges !  During  my  childhood  I  have 
heard  so  much  in  praise  of  his  royal  father !  Oh !  I  shall  be  quite  rav- 
ished to  give  his  son  the  kind  reception  which  he  merits ! "  And  then 
she  read  on : 

'' '  If,  besides  this  small  sum,  honored  mademoiselle,  you  are  so  kind  as  to  give  him,  and 
also  his  companion,  the  means  of  reaching  Paris,  you  will  confer  a  very  great  service 
upon  this  poor  young  prince,  who  is  at  present  so  unfortunate. 

" '  To  conclude,  I  know  enough  of  your  delicacy  to  be  aware  that  it  would  perhaps  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  afford  this  succor  to  the  prince  without  being  known  as  his  benefac- 
tress; in  which  case  I  beg  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  command  me ;  and  you  may  rely 
upon  my  discretion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  wish  to  address  it  directly  to  himself,  his 
name  is,  as  it  has  been  written  for  me  by  his  countryman,  "  Priwx  UjjalmOf  son  ofKad^a- 
sing,  King  of  MundV^  ^ 

"  Djalma ! "  said  Adrienne  quickly,  and  appearing  to  call  up  her  recol- 
lections ;  "  Kadja-sing !  Yes  — that  is  it !  These  are  the  very  names  that 
my  father  so  often  repeated,  while  telling  me  that  there  was  nothing  more 
chivalric  or  heroic  in  the  world  than  the  old  king,  our  relation  by  marriage ; 
and  the  son  has  not  derogated,  it  would  seem,  from  that  character.  Yes, 
Djalma,  Kadja-sing — once  more,  that  is  it — such  names  are  not  so  com- 
mon," she  added,  smiling,  "that  one  should  either  forget  or  confound 
them  with  others.  This  Djalma  is  my  cousin !  Brave  and  good —  young 
and  charming!  above  all,  he  has  never  worn  the  horrid  European  dress ! 
And  destitute  of  every  resource !  This  is  quite  ravishing !  It  is  too 
much  happiness  at  once !  Quick,  quick !  let  us  improvise  a  pretty  fairy 
tale,  of  which  the  handsome  and  beloved  prince  shall  be  the  hero !  The 
poor  bird  of  the  golden  and  azure  plumage  has  wandered  into  our  dis- 
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mal  <'limat<';  ])ut  lie  will  find  here,  at  l<'ast,  s<>m<'tliiiif?  t<»  remind  liim  of 
Ills  nativ«^  rci^noii  of  siiiishiiic  and  iK'rfumes!"  Th<'n,  a<l<lr<'ssin^  on<'  of 
her  women,  she  said : 


it  M. 


(Toor^ette,  take  pa]>er  and  wi*ite,  my  child." 
The  young  girl  went  to  the  gilt  illmnmatcd  table,  which  contained 
matei'ials  fur  writing,  and  having  seatc*!  herself,  slic  said  t<>  her  mistress : 
''  I  await  orders." 
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Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  whose  charming  countenance  was  radiant 
with  the  gayety  of  happiness  and  joy,  proceeded  to  dictate  the  following 
letter  to  a  meritorious  old  painter,  who  had  long  since  taught  her  the 
arts  of  drawing  and  designing, —  in  which  arts  she  excelled,  as  indeed 
she  did  in  all  others : 

"ilfy  dear  Titian j  my  good  Veronese,  my  worthy  Raphael:  You  can  render  me. a  very 
good  service, —  and  you  will  do  it,  I  am  sure,  with  that  perfect  and  obliging  complais- 
ance by  which  you  are  ever  distinguished. 

^^  It  is  to  go  immediately  and  apply  yourself  to  the  skillful  hand  who  designed  my  last 
costumes  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the  present  affair  is  to  procure  modem  East 
Indian  dresses  for  a  young  man, — yes,  sir, —  for  a  young  man, —  and  according  to  what  I 
imagine  of  him,  I  fancy  that  you  can  cause  his  measure  to  be  taken  from  the  Antinoiis, 
or,  rather,  from  the  Indian  Bacchus ;  yes — that  will  be  more  likely. 

'^  It  is  necessary  that  these  vestments  be  at  once  of  perfect  propriety  and  correctness, 
magnificently  rich,  and  of  the  greatest  elegance.  You  will  choose  the  most  beautiful 
stuffs  possible ;  and  endeavor,  above  all  things,  that  they  be,  or  resemble,  tissues  of 
Indian  manufacture ;  and  you  will  add  to  them,  for  turbans  and  sashes,  six  splendid  long 
cashmere  shawls,  two  of  them  white,  two  red,  and  two  orange,  as  nothing  suits  brown 
complexions  better  than  those  colors. 

*^  This  done  (and  I  aUow  you  at  the  utmost  only  two  or  three  days),  you  will  depart 
post  in  my  carriage  for  Cardoville,  which  you  know  so  well.  The  steward,  the  excellent 
Dupont,  one  of  your  old  friends,  will  there  introduce  you  to  a  young  Indian  prince, 
named  Djalma ;  and  you  will  tell  that  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signior  of 
another  quarter  of  the  globe  that  you  have  come  on  the  part  of  an  unknown  friend^  who^ 
taking  upon  himself  the  duty  of  a  brother,  sends  him  what  is  necessary  to  preserve  him 
from  the  odious  fashions  of  Europe.  You  will  add  that  his  friend  expects  him  with  so 
much  impatience  that  he  conjures  him  to  come  to  Paris  immediately.  If  he  objects  that 
he  is  suffering,  you  will  teU  him  that  my  carriage  is  an  excellent  bed  closet  and  you  will 
cause  the  bedding,  etc.,  which  it  contains,  to  be  fitted  up,  till  he  finds  it  quite  commo- 
dious. Remember  to  make  very  himible  excuses  for  the  unknown  friend  not  sending  to 
the  prince  either  rich  palanquins,  or  even,  modestly,  a  single  elephant ;  for,  alas !  palan- 
quins are  only  to  be  seen  at  the  opera,  and  there  are  no  elephants  but  those  in  the 
menagerie, —  though  this  must  make  us  seem  strangely  barbarous  in  his  eyes. 

^'  As  soon  as  you  shall  have  decided  on  your  departure,  perform  the  journey  as  rapidly 

•  as  possible,  and  bring  here,  into  my  house,  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone  (what  predestination ! 

that  I  should  dwell  in  the  street  of  Babylon^ —  a  name  which  must  at  least  accord  with  the 

ear  of  an  Oriental), —  you  will  bring  hither,  I  say,  this  dear  prince,  who  is  so  happy  as  to 

have  been  bom  in  a  country  of  flowers,  diamonds,  and  sun ! 

"  Above  all,  you  wiU  have  the  kindness,  my  old  and  worthy  friend,  not  to  be  at  all 
astonished  at  this  new  freak,  and  refrain  from  indulging  in  extravagant  conjectures. 
Seriously,  the  choice  which  I  have  made  of  you  in  this  affair — of  you,  whom  I  esteem 
and  most  sincerely  honor  —  is  because  it  is  sufficient  to  say  to  you  that,  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this,  there  is  something  more  than  a  seeming  act  of  folly." 

In  uttering  these  last  words,  the  tone  of  Adrienne  was  as  serious 
and  dignified  as  it  had  been  previously  comic  and  jocose.  But  she  quietly 
resumed,  more  gayly,  dictating  to  Georgette ; 
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"  Adieu,  my  old  friend.  I  ;im  .something  like  that  commander  of  aneient  days  whos<^ 
heroic  nose  and  coniiuering  eliiu  you  Lavo  so  olten  made  inr  draw.  1  jfst  witli  th«'  utnmst 
freedom  of  spirit  even  in  thf  moment  ot  battle  ;  yes,  for  witliin  an  hour  I  shall  give  l>at 
tie  —a  pitchi'd  battle  —  to  my  dear  pew-dwelling  aunt.  Fortimately  audacity  and 
courage  never  failed  me,  and  I  burn  \n\.h.  nnpaticnee  for  the  cngagcincnt  with  my 
austere  princess. 

"A  thousand  lu'ai-tfelt  recollections  to  your  excellent  wife.  If  I  speak  ol  liej-  here, 
who  is  so  j\istly  respected,  you  will  please  to  understand  it  is  to  make  you  quite  al  ease 
as  to  the  conseciuences  of  this  running  away  with,  for  my  sake,  a  charming  y<mng 
pniu-e  —  for  it  is  pi-oper  to  finish  well,  where  I  should  have  begun,  by  avowing  to  you 
that  he  is  charming  indeed. 

'*  Once  more,  adieu!" 

Then,  addrespiiig  Gtnn'o-ette,  she  said : 
"  Have  you  d<nie  writing'  l  " 
"  W'S,  mademoiselle." 
''  Oh  !  add  this  postscript : 

"P.  8.  — I  send  you  (h-aft  on  sight  on  my  banker  for  all  expen.ses.  Spare  nothing. 
You  know  I  am  quite  a  grand  srif/neur  !  I  must  use  this  masculine  expiession,  since  your 
sex  have  exclusively  appropriated  to  yourselves  (tyrants  as  you  are)  a  term  so  signifi- 
cant as  it  is  of  noble  generosity." 

"  Now,  Georgette,"  said  Adrieime,  "  bring  me  an  envelop*',  and  the 
lett<:'r,  that  I  may  sign  it." 

Mademoiselle  de  (.'ardoville  took  the  pen  that  Georgette  presented 
to  her,  signed  the  letter,  and  inclosed  in  it  an  order  upon  her  1  tanker, 
which  was  exj^ressed  thus : 

"  Please  pay  M.  Norval,  on  demand,  the  sum  of  money  he  may  require  for  expenses 
incm'red  on  my  account. 

''  ADRIENNE   de   CARDO^^LLE." 

During  all  this  scene,  while  Georgette  wrote,  Florine  and  He]>e  had 
continued  to  busy  themselves  with  the  duties  of  their  mistress's  toilet, 
who  had  put  off  her  morning  gown  and  was  now  m  full  dress,  in  ordei- 
to  wait  upon  the  princess,  her  aunt.  From  the  sustained  and  immov- 
aljly  fixed  attention  with  which  Florine  had  listened  to  Adrii'ime's  dic- 
tating to  Georgette  her  letter  to  ]M.  Norval  it  might  easily  have  been 
seen  that,  as  was  her  habit  indeed,  she  endeavored  to  retain  in  her 
memory  even  the  slightest  words  of  her  mistress. 

"  Now,  chit,"  said  Adrienne  to  Hebe,  "  send  this  letter  immediately  to 
M.  Xorval." 

The  same  silver  bell  was  again  rung  from  without. 

Hebe  moved  towar<l  the  door  of  the  dressing-room  to  go  and  inquire 
what  it  was,  and  also  to  execute  the  order  of  her  mistress  as  to  the  letter. 
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But  Florinc  jn'ecipitntcd  licrsolf,  so  to  sjx'ak,  bef«n'o  Iht,  ami  so  as  to 
|>i<'\riit  her  IcaA'iii^'  the  apartment,  and  said  to  Arlrioimc: 

''  Will  it  please  my  lady  for  m»>  to  8<'iid  this  letter  t  I  have  oci-asion 
to  i;o  to  tli<'  maiisi(»ii." 

''  (}<),  Hclte,  then,"'  said  AdrieuiK',  "  and  s<'('  who  it  is.  (ieorgett**,  st*al 
the  letter." 

At  the  <'nd  of  a  s<M'ond  or  two,  <lurin<;-  which  (leor^ette  had  seah'd 
the  letter,  Hebe  returned. 

"  Madame,"  said  she,  reentering,  "  the  workmg-man  who  brought  ]>ack 
Fy'iskji  yesterday  entreats  you  to  admit  him  for  an  instant.  He  is  veiy 
pale,  and  he  a])pears  quite  sad." 

''  Has  he  already  need  of  me  !  I  should  be  too  hap[)y !  "  said  Adrienne 
gayly.  "Show  the  excellent  young  man  into  the  little  saI<jon.  And, 
Florine,  dispat(di  this  letter  immediately-." 

Florine  went  out.     Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  fr>llowed  by  Frisl'Hy 
entered  the  little  reeeption-room,  where  AgTieola  awaited  her. 


(JHAPTER   JII 


THE     INTEKVIEW 


HEN  Adnonno  de  (Jardovill<'  ont('rc<l  the  saloon  wh«'i<' 
Agricola  ('Xi)oeted  her,  she  was  dressed  with  t^xtremely 
elegant  simplicity.  A  rob<j  of  deep  blue,  pofectly  fitted  to 
her  shape,  embroidered  in  front  Avitli  lutcrlacings  of  l)la<k 
silk,  according  to  the  then  fashion,  outlined  her  nymph-like  figure  and 
her  rounded  l)Osom.  A  French  caml>ric  collar,  fastened  by  a  large 
8<'<>tch  pel)ble,  set  as  a  brooch,  serv<'d  her  for  necklac<'.  Her  magnifi- 
cent golden  hair  formed  a  framework  for  her  fair  countenance,  with  an 
iiK'i'edible  profusKni  of  long  and  light  sjnral  tresses,  which  reached 
nearly  to  her  waist. 

Agricola,  in  order  to  save  explanations  with  his  father,  and  to  make 
him  ])elieYe  that  he  had  indeed  gone  to  the  workshop  of  M.  Hardy, 
had  l)een  obliged  to  array  himself  in  his  workmg-dress ;  he  had 
put  on  a  new  blouse,  though,  and  the  collar  of  his  shirt,  of  stout  linen, 
very  white,  fell  over  upon  a  1  )lack  cravat,  negligently  tied ;  his  gray 
trous(n\s  allowed  his  well-polished  boots  to  be  seen  ;  and  he  held  between 
his  muscular  hands  a  cap  of  fin<^  woolen  cloth,  (^uite  new.  To  sum  up, 
his  blue  blouse,  embroidered  with  red,  showing  oft*  the  nervous  chest  of 
the  >'oung  blacksmith,  and  indi<'ating  his  robust  shoulders,  falling  down 
in  graceful  folds,  j^ut  not  the  h^ast  constraint  upon  his  free-and-easy 
gait,  and  became  him  much  l^etter  than  either  frock-coat  or  dress-coat 
would  have  done.  While  awaiting  Mademois«^lle  de  Cardo^ille,  Agric- 
ola mechanically  examined  a  magnificent  silver  vase,  admirably  graven. 
A  small  tablet  of  the  same  metal,  fitted  into  a  cavity  of  its  antiiiue 
stand,  ))ore  the  words,  "  (luiscd  htf  Jrau  Jfarit y  trorliUfff  rJiascr,  1831.'' 

Adrienne  had  stepped  so  lightly  U]»on  the  <*arpet  of  her  saloon,  only 
separated  from  another  apartment  l>y  the  doors,  that  Agricola  had  not 
perceived  the  yc)ung  lady's  entrance.     He  started  and  turned  quickly 
round  u]>on  healing  a  silverv  and  brilliant  voice  say  to  him : 
"  That  IS  a  beautiful  vasi^,  is  it  not,  sir  ? " 
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Very  iM'autiful,  madam*',"  answorcd  Aj^n'icnla,  <;i<iatly  <'my>arra!=s«Ml, 

"  You  mav  sec  from  it  that  I  like  what  is  <'(imta))lo,"  addr-d  Madiiiiioi- 
s(dl<5  d(3  Oardovillc,  pointini;  with  her  fiii<;«'r  to  the  litll<j  silver  tablet. 
"All  artist  puts  his  iiamo  upon  his  paiiitiiii;';  an  autlior  publish*.'-  hi- 
on  tho  titlo-i»a,i;v  <>f  his  hook;  and  I  <'ontond  that  an  artisan  ought  also 
t(»  have  his  name  <'oiinectod  with  his  workmanship." 

'"  Oh,  madamc,  so  this  name ?" 

"Is  that  of  the  poor  ehascr  who  exeeuted  this  mastcrpieec  at  tlx- 
oixh'r  of  a  rieh  goldsmith.  ^Mien  the  latt(ir  sohl  me  tli<'  vase  h<*  was 
amaz<Ml  at  my  eeecutrK-ity,  he  would  have  almost  said  at  my  irgusti<'<', 
when,  after  having  mad<'  him  tdl  m«'  the  name  of  the  author  of  thi< 
produetioii,  I  ordered  liis  name  to  he  inscri])ed  upon  it  instead  of  that 
of  the  goldsmith,  whieh  had  already  been  affixed  to  th<'  stand.  In  th«' 
al»seiice  of  the  rich  profits,  let  the  artisan  enjoy  the'  fame  of  his  skill.  lb 
it  not  just,  sir  ? " 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Adrienn*^  to  commen*'^  the  eon- 
versation  more  graciously;  so  that  the  blacksmith,  already  beginiiin;j:' 
to  feel  a  litth'  more  at  ease,  answered : 

"  Being  a  mechamc  myself,  madame,  I  cannot  but  b<?  douT)ly  affe<te<I 
l>y  such  a  proof  of  your  sense  of  equity  and  justice.'' 

"Since  you  are  a  mechanic,  sir,"  resumed  Adriemie,  "I  cannot  but 
felicitate  myself  on  having  so  suitable  a  hearer.  But  ph-ase  to  V)e 
seated." 

With  a  gestur<'  full  of  affability  she  pointed  to  an  arm-<'liair  (.f 
purple  silk  embroidered  with  gold,  sitting  down  herself  upon  a  fetc-a-frtr 
of  the  same  materials. 

Seeing  Agi'icola's  hesitation,  who  again  cast  down  his  eyes  with 
embarrassment,  Adrieiiue,  to  encouragv  liim,  showed  him  Fnslcij^  and 
said  to  him  gayly  : 

"  This  poor  little  animal,  to  which  I  am  very  much  attached,  will 
always  afford  me  a  lively  remembrance  of  y(»iir  obliging  comj^laisanc  e, 
sir.  And  this  visit  seems  t<  >  me  to  be  of  happy  augmy ;  I  kii<  »w  not 
what  good  presentiment  whispers  to  me  that  perhaps  I  shall  have  the 
l^leasure  of  l>eiiig  useful  to  you  in  some  affair." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Agricola  resolutely,  "my  name  is  Baudoin — a 
blacksmith  in  the  employment  of  M.  Hardy,  at  Piessis,  near  the  city. 
Yesterday  you  offered  me  your  purse,  and  I  refused  it :  to-day  I  have 
<'ome  to  request  of  you  ten  or  twenty  times  the  sum  perhaps  that  you 
had  generously  i>roposed.  I  have  said  thus  much  all  at  oiiee  because 
it  costs  me  the  greatest  effort.  The  words  blistered  my  lips,  but  now  I 
shall  1)«^  more  at  ease." 

"  I  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  your  scruples,  sir,"  said  Adrienne;  "but 
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if  you  kii«;Av  nic  you  avouW  ad<lr<'ss  me  witliout  f*<'ai'.    How  much  do 
yon  rcMjuirc?  " 

''  I  do  not  know,  mademoisello,"  an  scored  Agricola. 


'•  I  beg  your  pardon.    You  don^t  know  what  8um  !  " 
"Xo,  mademoiselle;  and  I  come  to  you  to  request  not  ouly  the  sum 
necessary  to  me,  but  also  iuformation  as  to  what  tlie  sum  is.'' 

Let  us  see,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling;  "  exjJain  this  to  me.  In  spite 
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«»f  my  good-will,  you  t'cj'l  thai   I  cannot  divine,  ail  at  oikm?,  what  it  is 
that  is  V('(iuircd." 

"  Miid(^mo:s<'ll<',  in  two  worrls  I  can  state  th<'  trutli.  I  liav*'  a  j^^ood  olrl 
moth<'i',  who,  ill  her  youth,  broke  her  health  by  excessive  labor  to  enable 
her  to  bring  me  up  ;  and  not  only  me,  but  a  poor  abandoned  <;hil<l  whom 
sli(^  had  pieke(l  up.  It  is  my  turn  now  to  maintain  liei*,  and  that  I  hav<* 
the  happiness  of  doing.  But  in  order  to  do  so  I  have  only  my  la)>or. 
If  I  am  dragged  from  my  emi>loyment,  my  mother  will  be  witliout 
support." 

''Y<»ur  mother  cannot  want  for  anything  now,  sir,  sin<'e  I  interest 
myself  f <  >r  her." 

^'  You  will  interest  yoiu'self  f(>r  her  '^  "  said  Agrie()la. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Adrienne 

"  But  you  know  her,  then !  "  <.'X<ilaime(l  the  blacksmith. 

"  Now  I  do  ;  yes." 

"Oh,  mademoiselle!"  said  Agiieola,  with  emotion,  after  a  moment's 
silence.  "  I  understand  you.  But  inde<'d  you  have  a  noble  heart. 
Mother  Bunch  was  right." 

"Mother  Bunch?"  said  Adrienne,  lookhig  at  Agricola  with  a  verv 
sm'prised  air,  for  what  he  said  to  her  was  an  enigma. 

The  blacksmith,  who  blushed  not  for  his  frn^nds,  replied  frankly  • 

"Mademoiselle,  permit  me  to  explain  to  you.  ^Mother  Bunch  is 
a  poor  and  very  industrious  work- woman,  with  whom  I  have  be«'ii 
brought  up.  She  is  deformed,  which  is  the  reason  why  she  is  call<'<l 
Mother  Bunch.  But  though,  on  the  one  hand,  she  is  sunk  as  low  as 
you  are  highly  elevated  on  the  other,  yet  as  regards  the  heart — as  to 
delicacy — oh,  lady,  I  am  certain  that  your  heart  is  of  equal  w<^rth  with 
hers.  That  was  at  once  her  own  thought  after  I  had  related  to  her  in 
what  manner,  yesterday,  you  had  presented  me  with  that  Ijeautifnl 
flower." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  sincerely  touched,  "  that  this 
comparison  flatters  and  honors  me  more  than  anvthing  else  that  you 
could  say  to  me, — a  heart  that  remains  good  and  delicate  in  spite  of 
cruel  misfortunes  is  so  rare  a  treasure;  while  it  is  very  easy  to  be  good 
when  we  have  youth  and  beauty,  and  to  be  delicate  and  generous  when 
we  are  rich,  I  accept,  then,  your  comparison,  but  on  condition  that  you 
will  (juickly  put  me  in  a  situation  to  deserve  it.  Pray  go  on,  therefore." 
In  spite  of  the  gracious  cordiality  of  Mademoiselle  de  Oardoville, 
there  was  always  observal)le  in  her  so  much  of  that  natural  dignity 
which  arises  from  inde[)endence  of  character,  so  much  elevation  of  soul 
and  nobleness  of  sentiment,  that  Agricola,  forgetting  the  ideal  physi- 
cal l)eauty  of  his  protectress,  rather  experienced  for  her  the  emotions  of 
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an  affoctionatc  and  kindly  thoni;!!  profound  r<'sp('ct,  wliidi  oft'ercd  a 
singular  and  slnkiiii;  contrast  with  th<'  youth  and  gaycty  <»1"  the  lovely 
being  who  inspired  him  with  this  sentiment. 

"  If  my  mother  alone,  mademoiselle,  weie  exposed  to  the  rigor  whieh 
I  droad,  I  should  not  he  so  j^reatly  disqiiie'ted  with  the  fear  of  a  com- 
pulsory suspension  of  my  emj^loyment.  Among  poor  peoi)le,  the  poor 
help  one  another;  and  my  mother  is  worshiped  l»y  all  the  inmates  of 
our  house,  our  ex<*ellent  neighbors,  who  would  willingly  suc<'or  her. 
But  they  thmnselves  are  far  from  l)eing  well  off ;  and  as  they  would 
incur  privations  by  assisting  her,  their  littl<^  benefits  would  l)e  still  more 
painful  to  my  mother  than  the  endurance  <*ven  of  misery  by  herself. 
And  besi<les,  it  is  not  only  for  my  moth<'r  that  my  exertions  are  required, 
Imt  for  my  father,  whom  we  have  not  seen  for  eighteen  years,  and  whc) 
has  just  arrived  from  Siberia,  where  he  remained  during  all  that  time 
from  zealous  devotion  to  his  fornnn-  general,  now  Marshal  Simon." 

"  Marshal  Simon ! "  said  Adri<miie  quickly,  with  an  expression  of 
much  surprise. 

"  Do  you  know  the  marshal,  mademoiselle  ? " 

"  I  do  not  personally  know  him,  but  he  married  a  lady  of  our  family.'' 

"  What  joy ! "  exclaimed  the  l)lacksmith.  "  Then  the  two  young  ladies, 
his  daughters,  whom  my  father  has  brought  from  Russia,  are  your 
relations ! " 

"Has  Marshal  Simon  two  daughters!"  asked  Adrienne,  more  and 
more  astonished  and  interested. 

"  Yes ;  two  little  angels  of  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  and  so  j^retty,  so  sweet ; 
they  are  twins  so  very  much  alike  as  to  be  mistaken  for  each  other. 
Their  mother  died  in  exile,  and  the  little  she  possessed  having  been  con- 
fiscated, they  have  come  hither  with  my  father,  from  the  depths  of 
Siberia,  traveling  very  wretchedly ;  but  he  tried  to  make  them  forget  so 
many  privations  by  the  fervency  of  his  devotion  and  his  tenderness. 
My  excellent  father !  you  will  not  believe,  mademoiselle,  that  with  the 
courage  of  a  lion  he  has  all  the  love  and  tenderness  of  a  mother." 

"  And  where  are  the  dear  children,  sir  t "  asked  Adrienne. 

"  At  our  home.  It  is  that  which  renders  my  position  so  very  hard ; 
that  which  has  given  me  courage  to  come  to  you.  It  is  not  but  that  my 
labor  would  be  sufficient  for  our  little  household,  even  thus  augmented, 
but  that  I  am  about  to  be  arrested." 

"  About  to  l)e  arrested  ?    For  what  ?  " 

"  Pray,  mademoiselle,  have  the  goodness  to  read  this  letter,  which  has 
been  sent  by  some  one  to  Mother  Bunch." 

Agric^ola  gave  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  the  anonjTnous  letter 
which  had  been  received  l)v  the  work-woman. 
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After  having  read  the  letter,  Adrienne  said  to  the  blacksmith,  with 
surprise : 

"  It  appears,  sir,  you  are  a  poet !  ^ 

"  I  have  neither  the  ambition  nor  the  pretension  to  be  one,  mademoi- 
selle. Only,  when  I  return  to  my  mother  after  a  day's  toil,  and  often 
even  while  forging  my  iron,  in  order  to  divert  and  relax  my  attention  I 
amuse  myself  with  rhymes,  sometimes  composing  an  ode,  sometimes  a 
song." 

"  And  your  song  of  the  ^Enfranchised  Working-man,^  whichis  mentioned 
in  this  letter,  is,  therefore,  veiy  disaffected — very  dangerous?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  quite  the  contrary.  For  myself,  I  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  employed  in  the  factory  of  M.  Hardy,  who  renders  the  condition 
of  his  work-people  as  happy  as  that  of  their  less-fortunate  comrades  is 
the  reverse ;  and  I  had  limited  myself  to  attempt,  in  favor  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  working-classes,  an  equitable,  sincere,  warm,  and  earnest 
claim — nothing  more.  But  you  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  in  times  of 
conspiracy  and  commotion  people  are  often  incriminated  and  imprisoned 
on  very  slight  grounds.  Should  such  a  misfortune  befall  me,  what  will 
become  of  my  mother,  my  father,  and  the  two  orphans  whom  we  are 
bound  to  regard  as  part  of  our  family  until  the  return  of  their  father, 
Marshal  Simon  ?  It  is  on  this  account,  mademoiselle,  that,  if  I  remain, 
I  run  the  risk  of  being  arrested.  I  have  come  to  you  to  request  you  to 
provide  surety  for  me,  so  that  I  should  not  be  compelled  to  exchange 
the  workshop  for  the  prison,  in  which  case  I  can  answer  for  it  that  the 
fruits  of  my  labor  will  suffice  for  all." 

"  Thank  the  stars ! "  said  Adrienne  gayly,  "  this  affair  wiU  arrange 
itself  quite  easily.  Henceforth,  Mr.  Poet,  you  shall  draw  your  inspira- 
tions in  the  midst  of  good  fortune  instead  of  adversity.  Sad  muse !  But 
first  of  all,  bonds  shall  be  given  for  you." 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle,  you  have  saved  us ! " 

"  To  continue,"  said  Adrienne,  "  the  physician  of  our  family  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  a  very  important  minister  (understand  that  as 
you  like,"  said  she,  smiling ;  "  you  will  not  deceive  yourself  much).  The 
doctor  exercises  very  great  influence  over  this  great  statesman,  for  he 
has  always  had  the  happiness  of  recommending  to  him,  on  account  of  his 
health,  the  sweets  and  repose  of  private  life  to  the  very  eve  of  the  day 
on  which  his  portfolio  was  taken  from  him.  Keep  yourself,  then,  per- 
fectly at  ease.  If  the  surety  be  insufficient,  we  shall  be  able  to  devise 
some  other  means." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Agricola,  with  great  emotion,  "  I  am  indebted 
to  you  for  the  repose,  perhaps  for  the  life  of  my  mother.  Believe  that 
I  shall  ever  be  grateful." 
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"  That  is  all  quite  simple.  Now  for  anotlicr  thing.  It  is  proper  that 
those  who  have  too  mucli  should  havi;  tlio  right  of  coming  to  the  aid  of 
those  who  have  too  little.  Marshal  Simon's  daughtei's  jiie  nicmhers  of 
my  family,  and  they  will  rcsidii  here  with  m<*,  which  will  Ix*  iuor<i  suit- 
able. You  will  apprise  your  worthy  mother  of  this;  and  in  the  evening, 
besides  going  to  thank  hei'  for  the  lK)si»itality  which  she  has  shown  U> 
my  young  relations,  I  shall  futch  theiu  home." 

At  this  moment  Georgett<',  throwing  oj^en  the  door  whieli  sepa- 
rated the  room  from  an  adjacent  apartment,  hurriedly  enteied  with 
an  affrighted  look,  <'xclaimniu-: 

"Oh,  mademoiselle,  something  extraordinary  is  going  on  in  the  str<'et/' 

"  How  so  ?     Explain  yourself,"  said  Adrienne. 

"  I  went  to  conduet  my  dressmaker  to  the  little  garden-gate,"  said 
Georgette,  ''  where  I  saw  some  ill-looking  men  attentively  examining 
the  walls  and  windows  of  the  little  out -building  belonging  to  the  pavil- 
ion, as  if  they  wished  to  spy  out  some  one." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Agrieola,  with  chagrin,  "  I  have  not  been 
deceived.     They  are  after  me." 

"  AVhat  say  y<  >u  ■  " 

"  I  thought  I  was  followed,  from  the  moment  when  I  left  the  Rue  8t. 
Mery;  and  now  it  is  beyond  doubt.  They  must  have  seen  me  enter 
your  house,  and  are  on  the  watch  to  arrest  me.  Well,  now  that  your 
interest  has  been  ac<iuired  for  my  mother, — now  that  I  have  no  fui'ther 
unt'asiness  for  Marshal  Simon's  daughters, —  rather  than  hazard  your 
exp(-)sure  to  anything  the  least  unpleasant  I  run  to  deliver  myself  up." 

"  Beware  of  that,  sir,"  said  Adrieiin<'  quickly.  "  Lil;>erty  is  too  pre- 
cious to  be  voluntarily  sacrificed.  Besides,  Georgette  may  have  been 
mistaken.  But  in  any  case,  I  entreat  you  not  to  surrender  yourself. 
Take  my  advice  and  escape  being  arrested.  That,  I  think,  will  greatly 
facilitate  my  measures,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  Justice  evinees  a  gieat 
desire  to  keep  possession  of  those  upon  whom  she  has  once  i>ounce<l." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Hebe,  now  also  entering  with  a  terrified  look, 
"  a  man  knocked  at  the  little  door  and  iiKxuired  if  a  young  man  in  a 
t>lue  blouse  had  not  entered  here.  He  added  that  the  person  whom  he 
seeks  is  named  Agrieola  Baudoin,  and  that  he  has  sc»mething  to  tell  him 
of  great  imi)ortance." 

"That's  my  name,"  said  Agrieola;  "luit  the  imi^ortaiit  information  is 
a  tri<'k  to  draw  me  out." 

"  Evidently,"  said  Adrienne,  "  and  therefore  we  must  play  <^ff  trick  for 
trick.  What  did  you  answer,  child  ? "  added  she,  addressing  herself  to 
HeV)e. 

"  I  answered  that  I  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about." 
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"Quito  right,"  said  Adnrmic;  "and  th<3  luaii  avIio  ]»ut  tli<'  <iu«*stioii  ?" 

"  He  wont  away." 

"  Without  doiil't  to  come  )>ark  a^ain,  soon,"  s;«id  Agncola. 

"That  IS  very  prol>abl<',"  .sai<l  Adrienno,  "  an<l  therefor*',  sir,  it  isn<M-- 
I'ssary  for  you  to  remain  hei«'  some  hours  with  resignation.  I  am, 
unfortunately,  obliged  to  go  immediately  to  the  Piincess  de  Saint-Dizier, 
my  aunt,  for  an  important  interview,  which  can  no  longer  be  delayed, 
and  is  rendered  mor<'  pressing  still  by  what  3'ou  hav(.'  told  me  coiK-crn- 
ing  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon.  Remain  here,  then,  sir;  siiiec,  if 
you  go  out,  you  will  certaiidy  be  aiT<'stpd." 

"Mademoiselle,  pardon  my  refusal,  but  I  must  say  once  more  that 
I  ought  not  t<.)  accept  this  generous  offer." 

"  Why  ' " 

"  They  have  tried  to  <lraw  me  out,  m  order  to  avoid  p<'netrating  with 
the  power  of  the  law  into  your  dwelling ;  but  if  I  go  not  out,  thev  will 
come  in ;  and  never  will  I  expose  you  to  anything  so  disagreeable  Now 
that  I  am  no  longer  uneasy  about  my  mothei-,  what  signifies  prisnu  .'" 

"And  the  grief  that  your  mother  will  feel,  her  uneasiness,  and  her 
fears, —  nothing?  Think  of  your  father;  and  that  poor  work-woman 
who  loves  you  as  a  brother,  and  whom  I  value  as  a  sister ;  say,  sir,  do 
you  forget  them  also  ?  Believe  me,  it  is  better  to  spare  thos«'  torments 
to  your  family.  Remain  here,  and  before  the  evening  I  am  certain, 
either  by  giving  surety  or  some  other  means,  of  delivering  you  from  th<>e 
annoyances." 

"  But  supposing  that  I  do  accept  your  generous  offer,  they  will  come 
and  fin<l  me  here." 

"  Not  at  all.  There  is  in  this  pavilion,  which  was  formerly  the  scene 
of  a  nobleman's  intrigues — you  see,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling,  "that  I 
live  in  a  very  profane  place — there  is  here  a  secret  place  of  concealment 
>so  wonderfullv  well  contrived  that  it  can  defy  all  sear<'hes.  Georgette 
will  conduct  you  to  it.  You  will  1  )e  very  well  accommodated.  You  will 
even  be  able  to  write' some  verses  for  me,  if  the  place  inspire  you." 

"  Oh,  how  great  is  your  goodness  !     How  have  I  mented  it ! " 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  will  tell  you.  Admitting  that  your  character  and  your 
position  do  not  entitle  you  to  any  interest, —  admitting  that  I  may  not 
owe  a  sacred  debt  to  your  father  for  the  touching  regards  and  cares  he 
has  bestowed  upon  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  my  relations, — do 
you  forget  FnsJc}/,  sir?"  asked  Adrienne,  laughing, — ".Fr^sAv/,  there, 
whom  you  have  restored  to  my  fondlings  ?  Seriously,  if  I  laugh,"  c*  )n- 
tinued  this  singular  and  extravagant  creature,  "  it  is  because  I  know 
that  you  are  entirely  out  of  danger,  and  that  I  feel  an  increase  of  happi- 
ness. Therefore,  sir,  wiite  for  me  quickly  your  address,  and  your  mother's, 
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in  this  pocket-book;  follow (}(M)i'gette;  and  spin  mo  some  pi-otty  verses, 
ifycui  do  not  bore  yourself  too  much  in  that  i)risonto  Avhich  you  fly." 

AVhilc  (reorgette  <;ondu<'t(Ml  tho  blacksmith  to  the  hidiiii2:-pl;i(M',  H<'b<' 
))rou,i;ht  her  mistress  a  small  gray  beaver  hat  with  a  gi*av  feather;  foi- 
Adrienne  had  to  eioss  the  park  to  reaeh  the  house  occupied  by  the 
Princess  de  8aint-Dizier. 

A  viuarter  of  an  hour  after  this  scene,  Florine  entered  mysteriously 
the  a])artment  of  ]\l;idame  (riivois,  the  fiist  woman  of  the  princess. 

"  W<'11  V  demanded  Madame  (li-ivois  of  the  youn^-  woman. 

"Here  are  the  n(>tes  which  I  have  taken  this  morning,"  said  Florine, 
puttmi;-  a  pajx'r  into  the  duenna's  hand.  "Happily,  I  have  a  go<Ml 
memory." 

"  At  what  time  exactly  did  she  return  home  this  morning  t "  asked  the 
duenna  quickly. 

"  Who,  madame  f " 

"  Madeniiuselle  Adrienne.^' 

"  She  did  not  g<  >  out,  madame.   We  put  her  m  the  bath  at  nine  o'clock." 

"But  before  nini^  o'clock  she  came  home,  after  having  passed  the 
night  out  of  her  house.  Eight  o'clock  was  the  time  at  which  she 
returned,  however." 

Florine  looked  at  Madame  Gnvois  with  profound  astonishment,  and 
said : 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  madame." 

"  What's  that  I  Mademoiselle  did  not  come  home  this  morning  at 
eight  o'clock  f    Dare  you  lie  t  " 

"  I  was  ill,  yesterday,  and  did  not  come  down  till  nine  this  morning, 
in  order  to  assist  Georgette  and  Hebe  help  om*  young  lady  from  the  bath. 
I  know  nothing  of  what  passed  previously,  I  swear  to  you,  madame." 

"  That  alters  the  case.  You  must  ferret  out  what  I  allude  to  from 
your  companions.    They  don't  distrust  you,  and  will  tell  you  all." 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  What  has  your  mistress  done  this  morning  since  you  saw  her  ? " 

"  Madame  dictated  a  letter  to  Georgette  for  M.  Norval.  I  requested 
permission  to  send  it  off,  as  a  pretext  for  going  out,  and  for  writing 
down  all  I  recollected." 

"  Very  well.    And  this  letter  ?  " 

"  Jerome  had  to  go  out,  and  I  gave  it  to  him  to  put  in  the  post-office." 

"  Idiot !  "  exclaimed  Madame  Gnvois,  "  couldn't  you  bring  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  But,  as  madame  dictated  it  aloud  to  Georgette,  as  is  her  custom,  I 
knew  the  contents  of  the  letter  and  I  have  written  it  in  my  notes." 

"  That's  not  the  same  thing.  It  is  likely  there  was  need  to  delay  send- 
ing off  this  letter.    The  princess  will  be  very  much  displeased." 
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"  I  thought  I  did  right,  madame.'^ 

"  I  know  that  it  is  not  good-will  that  fails  you.  For  these  six  months 
I  have  been  satisfied  with  you.  But  this  time  you  have  committed  a 
very  great  mistake." 

"  Be  indulgent,  madame !  what  I  do  is  sufl&ciently  painful  I  ^ 
The  girl  stifled  a  sigh. 
Madame  G-rivois  looked  fixedly  at  her  and  said,  in  a  sardonic  tone : 

"  Very  weU,  my  dear,  do  not  continue  it.  If  you  have  scruples,  you 
are  free.    Q-o  your  way.'' 

"  You  well  know  that  I  am  not  free,  madame,"  said  Florine,  redden- 
ing ;  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  added,  "  I  am  dependent  upon  M. 
Rodin,  who  placed  me  here." 

"  Wherefore  these  regrets,  then  f  " 

"  In  spite  of  one's  self,  one  feels  remorse.  Mademoiselle  is  so  good, 
and  so  confiding." 

"  She  is  all  perfection,  certainly !  But  you  are  not  here  to  sing  her 
praises.    What  occurred  afterward  ?  " 

"  The  working-man  who  yesterday  found  and  brought  back  Frisky 
came  early  this  morning  and  requested  permission  to  speak  with  my 
young  lady." 

"  And  is  this  working-man  still  in  her  house  ?  " 

"  I  dent  know.    He  came  in  when  I  was  going  out  with  the  letter." 

"  You  must  contrive  to  learn  what  it  was  this  working-man  came 
about." 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"Has  your  mistress  seemed  preoccupied,  uneasy,  or  afraid  of  the 
interview  which  she  is  to  have  to-day  with  the  princess  f  She  conceals 
so  httle  of  what  she  thinks  that  you  ought  to  know." 

"  She  has  been  as  gay  as  usual.  She  has  even  jested  about  the 
interview ! " 

"  Oh  !  jested,  has  she  ?  "  said  the  tire-woman,  muttering  between  her 

teeth,  without  Florine  being  able  to  hear  her,  "  They  laugh  most  who 

laugh  last.  In  spite  of  her  audacious  and  diabolical  character,  she  would 

tremble  and  would  pray  for  mercy  if  she  knew  what  awaits  her  this  day." 

Then  addressing  Florine,  she  continued : 

"  Return,  and  keep  yourself,  I  advise  you,  from  those  fine  scruples, 
which  will  be  quite  enough  to  do  you  a  bad  turn.    Do  not  forget ! " 

"  I  cannot  forget  that  I  belong  not  to  myself,  madame." 

"  Anyway,  let  it  be  so.    Farewell." 
Florine  quitted  the  mansion  and  crossed  the  park  to  regain  the  sum- 
mer-house, while  Madame  Grivois  went  immediately  to  the  Princess  de 
Saint-Dizier. 
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CHAPTEK    IV 


A     FEMALE     JESUIT 


URINGr  tlio  preeediiij^  scenes,  which  occurred  in  the  Pompa- 
dour rotunda,  occupied  by  Mademoiselle  de  (Jaidovill<',  other 
il^^i^W  ^^'*^^^t^  *^^*^  place  in  the  residence  of  the  Princess  de  8amt- 
fjy^^JII  Dizier. 

The  elegaiK^e  and  sumptuousness  of  the  former  dwelling  i>reS('nt<Hl  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  gloomy  interior  of  the  latter,  the  first  floor  of 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  princess,  for  the  x>lan  of  the  ground-floor 
rendered  it  only  fit  for  giving  parties,  and,  for  a  lon.iic  time  past,  jNIadame 
de  Saint-Dizier  had  renounced  all  worldly  s[»lendors.  The  giavity  of 
her  domestics,  all  aged  and  dressed  m  l)lack;  the  profound  silence 
which  reigned  in  her  abode,  where  everything  was  spoken,  if  it  could  be 
called  speaking,  in  undertone ;  and  the  almost  monastic  regularity  aii<l 
order  of  this  immense  mansion,  communicated  to  everything  around  the 
princess  a  sad  an<l  chilling  character. 

A  man  of  the  world  who  joined  great  courage  to  rare  independence 
of  spirit,  siMiaking  of  the  princess  (to  whom  Adi'ienne  de  Cardoville 
went,  according  to  her  expression,  to  fight  a  pitched  battle),  said  of  her 
as  follows:  "In  order  to  avoid  ha \^ng  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  for  an 
enemy,  I,  who  am  neither  bashful  nor  cowardly,  have  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  been  both  a  noodle  and  a  coward."   This  man  spoke  sincerely. 

But  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  had  not  all  at  once  arrived  at  this  high 
degree  of  importance. 

Some  words  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  exhiljiting  distinctly 
some  phases  in  the  life  of  this  dangerous  and  implacable  woman,  who, 
])y  her  affiliation  with  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  had  acquired  an  occult  and 
formidable  power.  For  there  is  something  even  more  menacing  than 
a  Jesuit:  it  is  a  Jesuitcss ;  and,  when  one  has  seen  certain  circles,  it 
becomes  evident  that  there  exist,  unhappily,  many  of  these  affiliated 
"  Jesuits  of  the  short  robe." 
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Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  once  very  beautiful,  had  been,  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Empire  and  the  early  years  of  the  Restoration,  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  women  of  Paris — of  a  stirring,  active,  adventurous, 
and  commanding  spirit,  of  cold  heart,  but  lively  imagination.  She  was 
greatly  given  to  amorous  adventures,  not  from  tenderness  of  heart,  but 
from  a  passion  for  intrigue,  which  she  loved  as  men  love  play — for  the 
sake  of  the  emotions  it  excites. 

Unhappily  such  had  always  been  the  blindness  or  the  carelessness 
of  her  husband,  the  Prince  of  Saint-Dizier  (eldest  brother  of  the  Count 
of  Rennepont  and  Duke  of  Cardoville,  father  of  Adrienne),  that  during 
his  life  he  had  never  said  one  word  that  could  make  it  be  thought  that 
he  suspected  the  actions  of  his  wife.  Finding,  then,  no  difficulties  in 
such  intrigues,  which  were  so  easy  under  the  Empire,  the  princess, 
without  renouncing  gallantry,  longed  to  render  it  more  piquant  by 
blending  it  with  political  intrigues.  To  attack  Napoleon,  to  dig  a  mine 
under  the  feet  of  the  Colossus,  that  design  at  least  afforded  emotions 
sufficient  to  gratify  the  humor  of  the  most  insatiable.  During  some 
time,  all  went  well.  The  princess  was  beautiful  and  spirited,  dexterous 
and  false,  perfidious  and  seductive.  She  was  surrounded  by  fanatical 
adorers,  upon  whom  she  played  off  a  kind  of  ferocious  coquetry,  to 
induce  them  to  run  their  heads  into  grave  conspiracies.  She  hoped 
to  resuscitate  the  Frondeur  party,  and  carried  on  a  very  active  secret 
correspondence  with  some  influential  personages  abroad,  well  known 
for  their  hatred  against  the  emperor  and  France.  Hence  arose  her 
first  epistolary  i*elations  with  the  Marquis  d'Aigrigny,  then  colonel  in 
the  Russian  service  and  aide-de-camp  to  General  Moreau.  But  one  day 
all  these  pretty  intrigues  were  discovered.  Many  knights  of  Madame 
de  Saint-Dizier  were  sent  to  Vincennes ;  but  the  emperor,  who  might 
have  punished  her  terribly,  contented  himself  with  exiling  the  princess 
to  one  of  her  estates  near  Dunkirk. 

Upon  the  Restoration,  the  persecutions  which  Madame  de  Saint- 
Dizier  had  suffered  for  the  Good  Cause  were  entered  to  her  credit,  and 
she  acquired  even  then  very  considerable  influence,  in  spite  of  the  light- 
ness of  her  behavior.  The  Marquis  d'Aigrigny,  having  entered  tlie 
military  service  of  France,  remained  there.  He  was  handsome,  and  of 
fashionable  manners  and  address.  He  had  corresponded  and  conspired 
with  the  princess  without  knowing  her,  and  these  circumstances  neces- 
sarily led  to  a  close  connection  between  them. 

Excessive  self-love,  a  taste  for  exciting  pleasures,  aspirations  of 
hatred,  pride,  and  lordliness,  a  species  of  evil  sympathy,  the  perfidious 
attraction  of  which  brings  together  perverse  natures  without  mingling 
them,  had  made  of  the  princess  and  the  marquis  accomplices  rather 
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than  lovers.  This  coniKM-tioii,  base<l  upon  selfish  and  bitter  fcelinji^s, 
and  upon  the  support  which  two  characters  of  this  dangerous  icni- 
p<'r  could  lend  to  each  other  against  a  woi-ld  in  wlii<'li  their  spirit 
of  intrigue,  of  gallantrv,  and  of  coiiteni]>t  had  made  th<'in  niany  ene- 
mies— this  Connection  (mdured  till  the  moment  when,  after  his  duel 
with(i*>neral  Simon,  the  mar<|uis  ent<'re(l  a  religious  house  without  any 
one  understanding  the  cause  of  his  unexpected  and  sudden  resolution. 

The  prmcess,  having  not  yet  heard  the  hour  of  her  conversion  strike, 
continued  to  whirl  round  the  vortex  of  the  world  with  a  greedy,  jeal- 
ous, and  hateful  ardor,  for  she  saw  that  the  last  years  <-)f  her  beauty 
w<ire  dying  out. 

An  estimate  of  the  character  of  this  woman  maybe  formed  from 
the  following  fact :  Still  v<'ry  agreeable,  she  wished  to  clos<^  her  worldly 
and  volatile  career  witli  some  In'illiant  an<l  final  triumi)h,  as  a  grc^at 
actress  knows  the  proper  time  to  withdraw  from  the  sta,i;e,  so  as  to  h^ive 
regrets  l>ehind.  Desirous  of  offering  up  this  final  incense  to  her  own 
vanity,  the  princess  skillfully  selected  her  victims.  She  spied  out  in 
the  world  a  young  couple  who  idolized  each  other,  and  1)y  dint  of 
<'unning  and  address  she  succe<Mled  in  taking  away  the  lover  from  his 
mistress,  a  charming  woman  of  eighteen,  by  whom  he  was  adored. 
This  triumph  being  achieved,  Madame  <le  Saint-Dizier  retired  from  the 
fashionable  world  in  the  full  ]»laze  of  her  exploit.  After  many  long 
conversations  with  the  Abbe-Marquis  d'Aigrigny,  who  had  become  a 
renowned  preacher,  she  departed  suddenly  from  Pans,  and  spent  two 
years  upon  her  estate  near  Dunkirk,  to  which  she  took  only  one  of  her 
female  attendants,  viz.,  Madame  G-rivois. 

When  the  princess  afterward  returned  to  Pans,  it  was  imi:)ossil)le 
to  recognize  the  frivolous,  intriguing,  and  dissipated  woman  she  had 
formerly  been.  The  metamorphosis  was  as  comi)lete  as  it  was  extraor- 
dinary and  even  startling.  The  Hotel  Saint-Dizier,  heretofore  open  to 
the  ban<iuets  and  festivals  of  every  kmd  of  pleasure,  became  glo()mily 
silent  and  austere.  Instead  of  the  world  of  elegance  and  fashion,  the 
princess  now  received  in  her  mansion  only  women  of  ostentatious  piety, 
and  men  of  conse<iueiice  who  were  remarkably  exemplary  ]>y  the  . 
extravagant  rigor  of  theii'  religious  and  monarchical  principles.  Above 
all,  she  drew  around  he'r  several  noted  meml)ers  of  th<^  higher  orders  of 
the  clergy.  She  was  appointed  patroiK'Ss  of  a  body  of  religious  females. 
She  had  her  own  confessor,  chaplain,  almoner,  and  e^'en  spiritual 
<lirector;  but  this  last  performed  his  functi<nis  in  part  thus.  The  Mar- 
(piis-Al)be  d'Aigrigny  continued  in  reality  to  be  her  si»iritual  guide,  and 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  f<n'  a  long  time  i)ast  their  mutual 
relations  as  to  flirting  had  entirely  ceased. 
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This  sudden  and  coraplctc  convcrsiou  of  a  j^ay  and  distiii^iii8lie<l 
woman,  especially  as  it  was  loudly  trumpet<Ml  forth,  struck  thfi  greater 
number  of  persons  with  wonder  and  i-espeet.  Others,  ni«^re  discerning;, 
only  smiled.  A  single  anecdote  fioni  amongst  a  thousand  will  suffice 
to  show  the  alarnung  influence  and  power  which  the  pnne«'ss  had 
acquired  since  her  affiliation  with  the  J(isuits.  This  anec<lote  will  also 
exliil>it  the  deep,  vindictive,  and  pitiless  ehai'acter  of  this  woman,  whom 
Atlrieiine  de  Cardoville  had  so imi^rudently  made  herself  leady  to  brav<'. 
Amongst  the  persons  who  smiled  more  or  less  at  the  conversion  <>f 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  were  the  young  and  channiug  couple  whom  she 
had  so  cruelly  disunited  before  sh<'  (putted  forever  tlie  scenes  of  rev*!!^ 
in  which  she  had  lived.  The  young  eouple  became  more  impassionc*! 
and  devoted  to  each  other  than  ever;  they  were  reconciled  and  married 
after  the  passing  storm  which  had  hurled  them  asuii<ler,  and  they 
indulged  in  no  other  vengeance  against  the  author  of  their  temporary 
infelicity  than  that  of  mildly  jesting  at  the  pious  conversion  of  the 
woman  who  had  done  them  so  much  injury. 

Some  time  after,  a  terriltle  fatality  overtook  the  loving  pair.  The 
husband,  until  then  blindly  unsuspicious,  was  suddenly  inflamed  by 
anonymous  communications.  A  dreadful  rupture  ensued,  and  the 
young  wife  perished. 

As  for  the  husband,  certain  vague  rumors,  far  from  distinct  yet  preg- 
nant with  secret  meanings,  perfidiously  contrived  and  a  thousand  times 
more  detestaljle  than  formal  accusation,  which  can  at  least  ])e  met  and 
destroyed,  were  strewn  about  him  with  so  much  perseverance,  with  a 
skill  so  diabolical  and  by  means  and  ways  so  very  various,  that  his  1  »<-st 
friends  by  little  and  little  withdrew  themselves  from  him,  thus  yielding 
to  the  slow,  irresistil  >le  influence  of  that  incessant  whispering  and  buzz- 
ing, confused  as  indistinct,  amounting  to  some  such  result  as  this : 

"  Well !  you  know ! "  says  one. 

"  No  ! "  replies  another. 

''  People  say  very  vile  things  about  him ! " 

"  Do  they  ?  "really !     What  then  I " 

"  I  don't  know !    Bad  reports !     Rumors  grievously  affecting  his 
h(  mor ! " 

"  The  deuce !    That's  very  serious.     It  accounts  for  the  coldness  with 
which  he  is  now  everywhere  received ! " 

"  I  shall  avoid  him  m  futui'e  ! " 

"  So  will  I,"  etc. 
Such  is  the  world,  that  very  often  nothing  more  than  groundless 
surmises  are  necessary  to  brand  a  man  whose  very  happiness  may  have 
incurred  envy.     So  it  was  with  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  speak.    The 
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unfortmiat<'  man,  seeing  the  void  around  liim  exten<liii^  itself, —  feeling 
(so  to  speak)  the  earth  ci'um]>hn^-  tVoiu  beneath  his  feet,  knew  not  where 
to  find  or  grasp  the  imi)alpal)le  <niemy  whose  blows  he  felt ;  for  not  once 
had  the  idea  oecurred  to  him  of  suspecting  the  princess,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  since  his  adv<'nture  witli  her.  Anxiously  desiring  to  learn 
why  he  was  so  much  shunned  and  despised,  he  at  length  sought  an 
ex] Sanation  from  an  ol<l  friend;  but  he  received  only  a  dis<lainfully 
evasive  answer;  at  which,  Ixjing  <'xasperated,  he  demanded  satisfaction. 
His  adversary  replied,  "Find  two  persons  of  onr  ae<iuaintance  and  I 
will  fight  you ! " 

The  unhappy  man  could  not  find  one  ! 

Finally,  forsaken  by  all,  without  having  ever  obtained  any  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  for  forsaking  him,  suffering  keenly  for  the  fate  of  the 
wife  whom  he  had  lost,  he  be<'ame  mad  with  grief,  rage,  and  despair, 
and  killed  himself. 

On  the  day  of  his  death  Madame  de  8aint-Dizier  remarked  that  it 
was  fit  and  necessary  that  one  who  had  lived  so  shamefully  should 
come  to  an  equally  shameful  end,  and  that  he  who  had  so  long  jested 
at  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  could  not  seemly  otherwise  terminate 
his  wretched  life  than  by  perpetrating  a  last  crime  —  suicide  !  And  the 
friends  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  hawked  aljout  and  everywhere 
repeated  these  terrible  words  with  a  contrite  air,  as  if  beatified  and 
couAanced. 

But  this  was  not  all.    Along  with  chastisements  there  were  rewards. 

Ol^servant  people  remarked  that  the  favorites  of  the  religious  elan 
of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  rose  to  high  distinctions  with  singular 
rapidity.  The  virtuous  young  men,  such  as  were  religiously  attentive 
to  tiresome  sermons,  were  married  to  rich  orphans  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
convents,  who  were  held  m  reserve  for  the  purpose.  Poor  young  ,i;irls, 
who,  learning  too  late  what  it  is  to  have  a  pious  husband  selected  an<l 
imposed  upon  them  by  a  set  of  devotees,  often  expiated  by  very  bitter 
tears  the  deceitful  favor  of  being  thus  admitted  into  a  world  of  hypoc- 
risy and  falsehood,  in  which  they  found  themselves  strangers  without 
support,  crushe<l  by  it  if  they  dared  to  com}>lam  of  the  marriages  to 
which  thev  had  been  condemned. 

In  the  parlor  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  were  appointed  prefects, 
colonels,  treasurers,  deputies,  academicians,  l)ishoi^s,  and  peers  of  the 
realm,  from  whom  nothing  more  was  requii-ed  in  return  for  the  all- 
powerful  support  bestowed  upon  them  but  to  wear  a  pious  gloss,  some- 
times publicly  take  the  communion,  swear  furious  war  against  every- 
thing impious  or  revolutionary,  and,  above  all,  correspond  confi<lentially 
upon  "different  subjects  of  his  choosing"  with  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,— 
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an  amusement,  moreover,  wMch  was  very  agreeable ;  for  the  abbe  was 
the  most  amiable  man  in  the  world,  the  most  witty,  and,  above  all,  the 
most  obliging. 

The  following  is  an  historical  fact,  which  requires  the  bitter  and 
vengeful  irony  of  Moli^re  or  Pascal  to  do  it  justice. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  Restoration,  there  was  one  of  the  mighty 
dignitaries  of  the  court,  a  firm  and  independent  man,  who  did  not  make 
profession  (as  the  holy  fathers  call  it),  that  is,  who  did  not  communicate 
at  the  altar.  The  splendor  amid  which  he  moved  was  calculated  to  give 
the  weight  of  a  very  injurious  example  to  his  indifference.  The  Abb^ 
Marquis  d'Aigrigny  was  therefore  dispatched  to  him;  and  he,  knowing 
the  honorable  and  elevated  character  of  the  non-communicant,  thought 
that  if  he  could  only  bring  him  to  profess  by  any  means  (whatever  the 
means  might  be)  the  effect  would  be  what  was  desired.  Like  a  man  of 
intellect,  the  abb6  prized  the  dogma  but  cheaply  himself.  He  only 
spoke  of  the  suitableness  of  the  step,  and  of  the  highly  salutary  example 
which  the  resolution  to  adopt  it  would  afford  to  the  public. 

"  M.  Abbe,'*  replied  the  person  sought  to  be  influenced,  "  I  have  a 
greater  respect  for  religion  than  you  have.  I  should  consider  it  an 
infamous  mockery  to  go  to  the  communion-table  without  feeling  the 
proper  conviction." 

"  Nonsense !  you  inflexible  man !  you  frowning  Alcestes ! "  said  the 
marquis-abbe,  smiling  sadly.  "  Your  profit  and  your  scruples  will  go 
together,  believe  me,  by  listening  to  me.  In  short  we  shall  manage  to 
make  a  blank  communion  for  you ;  for,  after  all,  what  is  it  that  we  ask  f — 
only  the  appearance  !  " 

Now,  a  hlank  communion  means  breaking  an  unconsecrated  wafer .' 

The  abbe-marquis  retired  with  his  offers,  which  were  rejected  with 
indignation; — but,  then,  the  refractory  man  was  dismissed  from  his 
place  at  court.  This  was  but  a  single  isolated  fact,  "Woe  to  all  who 
found  themselves  opposed  to  the  interest  and  principles  of  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier  or  her  friends !  Sooner  or  later,  directly  or  indirectly,  they 
felt  themselves  eruelly  stabbed,  generally  irremediably — some  in  their 
dearest  connections,  others  in  their  credit ;  some  in  their  honor,  others 
in  their  official  functions ;  and  all  by  secret  action,  noiseless,  continuous, 
and  latent,  in  time  becoming  a  terrible  and  mysterious  dissolvent,  which 
invisibly  undermined  reputations,  fortunes,  positions  the  most  solidly 
established,  until  the  moment  when  all  sunk  forever  into  the  abyss,  amid 
the  surprise  and  terror  of  the  beholders. 

It  will  now  be  conceived  how,  under  the  Restoration,  the  Princess 
de  Saint-Dizier  had  become  singularly  influential  and  formidable.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  she  had  "rallied";   and, 
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strangely  enough,  while  still  preserving  some  rehitiou  of  family  mid  of 
society  with  peisons  faithful  to  tli<}  worship  of  decayed  iiK.narJhy,  pco- 
l)le  still  attributed  to  tlie  princess  much  uifluencr  and  power.     Let  us 


mention,  at  last,  that  the  Prince  of  Saiiit-Dizier  having  died  manv  rears 
since,  his  very  large  personal  fortune  had  descended  to  his  vounger 
brother,  the  father  of  Adrienne  de  Cardoville ;  and  he,  having  died 
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ciiA'httM'n  niontlis  ago,  that  youii*::  huly  fouii<l  li<'rs(;lf  to  ]»e  the  last  and 
onlv  representative  of  that  braiKjh  of  the  family  of  th<;  K<'nnepoiits. 

The  Princess  of  Sairit-Dizier  awaited  li<'r  iiihc*'  in  a  very  large  room, 
reiiderijd  dismal  by  its  gloomy  green  damask.  The  <;hairs,  etc.,  e<»v<'r».'d 
with  similar  stuff,  were  of  carved  ebony.  Paintings  of  scri[>tnral  and 
other  religious  subjects,  and  an  ivory  cnicifix  thrown  up  from  a  back- 
ground of  black  velvet,  contributed  to  give  the  apartment  a  lugubrious 
and  austere  asi>eet. 

Madame  di'  Saiut-Dizier,  seated  before  a  large  desk,  had  just  finished 
putting  the  seals  on  numerous  letters, — for  she  had  a  very  extensive  ami 
v<'ry  diversified  corresi)Oiideii(je.  Though  then  aged  about  foity-five, 
she  was  still  fair.  Advancing  years  had  somewhat  thickened  her  shape, 
which,  formerly  of  distinguish<Ml  elegance,  was  still  sufficiently  hand- 
some to  be  seen  to  advantage  under  the  straight  folds  of  her  bla<k  dress. 
Her  head-dress,  very  simple,  de<'orated  with  gray  ribbons,  allowed  her 
fair,  sleek  hair  to  be  seen,  arranged  in  broad  bands.  At  first  look,  pert- 
pie  were  struck  with  her  dignified  though  unassuming  ap2>earan(,'e,  and 
would  have  vainly  tried  to  discover  in  her  physiognomy,  now  mark(^<l 
with  repentant  calmness,  any  trace  of  the  agitations  of  her  i>ast  life. 
So  naturally  grave  and  reserved  was  she  that  people  could  not  l)eli«'ve 
her  the  heroine  of  so  many  intrigues  and  adventures  and  gallantry. 
Moreover,  if  by  chance  she  ever  heard  any  lightness  in  conversation, 
her  countenance,  since  she  had  come  to  beli<A'e  herself  a  kind  of  "  im  >ther 
in  the  Church,"  immediately  expressed  candid  but  grieved  astonishment 
which  soon  changed  into  an  air  of  offended  chastity  and  disdainful  pity. 

For  the  rest,  her  smile,  when  requisite,  was  still  full  of  grace,  and 
even  of  the  seducing  and  lesistless  sweetness  of  seeming  good-nature. 
Her  large  blue  eyes,  on  fit  occasions,  became  affectionate  and  caressing. 
But  if  any  one  dared  to  wound  or  ruffle  her  pride,  gainsay  her  orders, 
or  harm  her  interests,  her  countenance,  usually  placid  and  serene, 
betrayed  a  cold  but  iinplacal)le  malignity.  Madame  Grivois  entered 
the  cabinet,  holding  in  her  hand  Florine's  report  of  the  manner  in  which 
Adrienne  de  Cardoville  had  spent  the  morning. 

Madame  Grrivois  had  been  about  twenty  years  in  the  service  of 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier.  She  knew  everything  that  a  lady's-maid 
could  or  ought  to  have  known  of  her  mistress  in  the  days  of  her  sowing 
of  wild  (being  a  lady)  flowers.  Was  it  from  choice  that  the  princess 
had  still  retained  about  her  person  this  so-well-informed  witness  of  the 
numerous  follies  of  her  youth  ?  The  world  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  motive;  but  one  thing  was  evident,  viz.,  that  Madame  Grivois 
enjoyed  great  pri\nleges  under  the  princess,  and  was  treated  by  her 
rather  as  a  companion  than  as  a  tiring- woman. 
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"  Here  are  Florine's  notes,  madamo,"  said  Madame  Grivois,  giving  the 
paper  to  the  princess. 

"  I  will  examine  them  presently,"  said  the  i)rinc('ss ;  "  but  tell  me,  is 
my  niece  coming!  Pending  the  conference  at  which  she  is  to  b<'  i>r<js- 
ent,  you  will  conduct  into  her  house  a  person  who  will  soon  be  here  to 
in(i[uire  for  you  l)y  my  desire." 

"  Well,  madami!  t  " 

"  This  man  will  make  an  exact  inventory  of  everything  contained  in 
Adrienne's  residence.  You  will  take  care  that  nothing  is  omitted,  for 
that  is  of  very  great  importance." 

"  Yes,  madame.  But  should  Georgette  or  Hebe  make  any  opposi- 
tion?" 

"  There  is  no  fear ;  the  man  charged  with  taking  the  inventory  is  of 
such  a  stamp  that,  when  they  know  him,  they  will  not  dare  to  oppose 
either  his  making  the  inventory  or  his  other  steps.  It  will  be  necessary 
not  to  fail,  as  you  go  along  with  him,  to  be  careful  to  obtain  certain 
peculiarities  destined  to  confirm  the  reports  which  you  have  spread 
for  some  time  past." 

"  Do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt,  madame.  The  reports  have  all  the 
consistency  of  truth." 

"  Very  soon,  then,  this  Adrienne,  so  insolent  and  so  haughty,  will  be 
crushed  and  compelled  to  pray  for  pardon ;  and  from  me  !  " 

An  old  footman  opened  both  of  the  folding-doors  and  announced 
the  Marquis- Abbe  d'Aigrigny. 

"  If  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  present  herself,"  said  the  princess  to 
Madame  Grivois,  "  you  will  request  her  to  wait  an  instant." 

"  Yes,  madame,"  said  the  duenna,  going  out  with  the  servant. 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  and  D'Aigrigny  remained  alone. 


CHAPTER    V 


THE    PLOT 


F^I<^1  "^"^  Abbe-Marquis  d'Aigrigiiy,  as  the  reader  has  easily  diviued, 
^)^B^v  ^^®  *^^  person  ah-eady  seen  in  the  Rue  du  Milieu  <les  Ursius, 
bvlll^S  ^1^^^<^^  h^  ^^^^  departed  fur  Rome,  in  which  city  he  had 
^^JK5  j|  remained  about  three  months.  The  marquis  was  di*essed  in 
deep  mourning,  but  with  his  usual  elegance.  His  was  not  a  priestly  robe 
His  black  coat,  and  his  waistcoat,  tightly  gathered  in  at  the  waist,  set 
oft  to  great  advantage  the  elegance  of  his  figure;  his  black  cassimer(' 
pantaloons  disclosed  his  feet  neatly  fitted  with  varnished  boots,  and  all 
traces  of  his  tonsure  disappeared  in  the  midst  of  the  slight  baldness 
which  whitened  slightly  the  back  part  of  his  head.  There  was  nothing 
in  his  entire  costume  or  aspect  that  revealed  the  priest  except,  perhaps, 
the  entu'e  absence  of  ])eard, — the  more  remarkable  upon  so  manly  a 
countenance.  His  chin,  newly  shaved,  rested  on  a  large  and  elevated 
black  cravat,  tied  with  a  military  ostentation  which  reminded  the 
beholder  that  this  abbe-marquis,  this  celebrated  preacher,  now  one  of 
the  most  active  and  influential  chiefs  of  his  order,  had  commanded  a 
regiment  of  hussars  upon  the  Restoration,  and  had  fought  in  aid  of  the 
Russians  against  France. 

Returned  to  Paris  only  this  morning,  the  marquis  had  not  seen  the 
princess  since  his  mother,  the  Dowager  Marchioness  d'Aigrigny,  had 
died  near  Dunkirk,  upon  an  estate  belonging  to  Madame  de  Saint- 
Dizier,  while  vainly  calling  for  her  son  to  alleviate  her  last  moments; 
but  the  order  to  which  M.  d'Aigrigny  had  thought  fit  to  sacrifice  the 
most  sacred  feelings  and  duties  of  nature,  having  been  suddenly  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  Rome,  he  had  immediately  set  out  for  that  city, 
though  not  without  hesitation,  which  was  remarked  and  denounced  l>y 
Rodin ;  for  the  love  of  M.  d'Aigrigny  for  his  mother  had  been  the  only 
pure  feeling  that  had  invariably  distinguished  his  life. 

When  the  servant  had  discreetly  withdrawn  with  Madame  (jrivois, 
the  marquis  quickly  approached  the  princess,  held  out  his  hand  to  her, 
and  said,  with  a  voice  of  emotion : 
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"  Ht'niniiio,  have  you  not  coiiccjilod  soiuetliiiiii:  m  your  letters/  In 
her  last  moments  did  not  my  mother  cuise  me  '  " 

*' No,  no,  Frederick,  compose  yourself.  Slic  had  anxiously  desu'ed 
your  presence.  Hci-  ideas  soon  became  confused.  But  m  her  delirium 
it  was  still  for  you  that  slie  called." 

''Yes,''  said  the  marquis  ]>ittcrlv;  "her  maternal  instinct  doul>tlcss 
assured  her  that  my  ju'esencc  could  have  saved  her  life." 

''I  entreat  you  to  lianjsh  these  sad  reeolle<*tions,"  said  the  princess ; 
"this  misfortun<'  is  irreparal >le." 

"  Tell  me  for  th<'  last  time,  truly,  did  notmv  al»sen<*e  cruelly  aft'eet  my 
mother?  Had  she  no  susjucioii  that  a  more  imperious  duty  <'alled  me 
(>lse  where  't " 

"No,  no,  I  assure  you.  Even  when  her  r<'asoii  was  shaken,  she 
believe<l  that  you  had  not  yet  had  time  to  come  to  her.  All  the  sad 
d< 'tails  which  I  wrote  to  you  upon  this  painful  subject  arc  strictly  true. 
Again  I  ])eg'  of  you  to  compose  yourself." 

"  Yes,  mv  conscience  ouffht  to  be  easv,  for  I  have  fulfilled  mv  <hity  in 
sacrihciiiii;'  my  mother.  Yet  I  have  never  be(m  able  to  arrixc  at  that 
complete  detachment  from  natural  affection  which  is  commande<l  to  us 
by  thos<'  awful  words,  '  He  who  hates  not  his  father  and  his  m<  )ther,  even 
with  his  soul,  cannot  be  my  disciple.'"* 

"  Doubtless,  Frederick,"  said  the  princess,  "  these  renunciations  are 
painf id.     But,  in  return,  what  influen<ie,  what  power  ! " 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  marquis,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "  What  ought 
not  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  reign  in  secret  over  the  all-pow<'rfid  <»f 
the  e  irth,  who  lord  it  m  full  day  ?  This  journey  to  Rome,  from  whicli 
I  have  just  returned,  has  given  me  a  new  idea  of  our  formidable  power; 
for,  Herminie,  it  is  Rome  which  is  the  culminating  j^oiiit,  overlooking 
th«'  fairest  and  broadest  quarters  of  the  globe,  made  so  by  custom,  l)y 
tradition,  or  by  faith.  Thence  can  our  workings  be  embraced  in  their 
full  extent.  It  is  an  uncommon  view  to  see  from  its  height  the  myriad 
tools  whose  personality  is  continually  absorljed  into  the  immovable 
personality  of  our  Order.  Wliat  a  might  we  possess!  Verily  I  am 
always  sway<Ml  with  admu'ation,  aye,  almost  frightened,  that  man  oiK-e 
thinks,  wishes,  belieA^es,  and  acts  as  he  alone  lists  until,  soon  ours,  he 
bec(^mes  but  a  human  shell;  its  kernel  of  intelligence,  mind,  reason, 
conscience,  and  free  will  shriveled  within  him,  dry  and  withered  1  »y  the 

*  With  regard  to  this  text,  a  commentary  upon  it  will  be  found  in  the  Constitutiohs  of 
the  Jesuits;^  as  follows  :  "  In  order  that  the  halnt  of  language  may  come  to  the  help  <>t  the 
sentiments,  it  is  wise  not  to  say, '  I  have  parents,  or  I  have  brothers  :  '  but  to  say,  '  I  had 
parents  ;  I  had  brothers.'  "  —  General  Examinatio>i,  p.  29  ;  Coiis(i(iitions. —  Pauhn,  1843. 
Paris. 
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lialnt  of  mutely,  foariii.i;ly  iMtwing  under  mysterious  tasks,  whicVi  shat- 
U'v  and  shiy  c  very  thin  <;•  spontaneous  in  the  human  .soul'  Tli^'ii  do  wo 
int'us(^  in  such  spiritloss  clay,  speeeldess,  cold,  aud  motionless  as  (.'orpse^, 
the  hreath  of  our  Ordei',  and  lo !  the  dry  Ixmes  stand  U])  an<l  walk,  aet- 
inu:,  and  exeeutiiii;-,  though  only  within  th<'  limits  which  aio  ended 
round  them  evermore.  Thus  do  they  heeome  mere  limhs  of  the  ^i^^an- 
tie  trunk,  whose  impulses  they  meehanieally  carry  out  while  ignorant  of 
the  design,  like  the  stone-eutter  who  shapes  out  a  stone,  unaware  if  it 
}.)e  for  cathedi-al  or  ba<;nio." 

In  so  speakiiii;',  the  mariiuis's  features  wore  an  incredible    air  of 
proud  aud  domineering  haughtiness. 

"Oh,  yes!  this  j^ower  is  great,  most  great,"  observe*!  the  princess; 
"all  the  more  formidal>le  because  it  moves  in  a  mysteri<jus  way  over 
mmds  and  consciences." 

"  Aye,  Herminie,"  said  the  marquis :  "  I  have  had  under  my  c^>mmand 
a  magnifieent  regiment.  Very  often  have  I  experienced  the  ener<j,-eti<' 
and  exquisite  enjoyment  of  command!  At  my  word,  my  squadrons 
2)ut  themselves  in  action ;  bngles  blared ;  my  officers,  glittering  m  golden 
embroidery,  gjiUoped  everywhere  to  repeat  my  orders  3  all  my  brave 
soldiers,  burning  with  courage  and  cicatrized  by  l)attles,  obeye<l  my 
signal ;  and  I  felt  proud  and  strong,  holding  as  I  did  (so  to  sj^eak)  in  my 
han<ls  the  force  and  valor  of  each  and  all  combined  int(^  one  being  of 
resistless  strength  and  invincible  intrepidity, — of  all  of  which  I  was  as 
much  the  master  as  I  mastered  the  rage  and  fire  of  my  war-horse! 
Aye  !  that  was  greatness.  But  now,  in  spite  of  the  misfortunes  which 
have  befallen  our  Order,  I  feel  myself  a  thousand  times  more  leatly  f < »r 
action,  more  authoritative,  more  strong,  and  more  daring,  at  the  head  of 
our  mute  and  black-robed  militia,  who  only  think  and  wish,  or  move 
and  obey,  mechanically,  according  to  my  will.  On  a  sign  they  scatter 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  gli<ling  stealthily  into  households  under 
guise  of  confessing  the  wife  or  teaching  the  children,  into  family  affairs 
by  hearing  the  dying  avowals,  up  to  the  throne  through  the  quaking 
conscieii<;e  of  a  credulous  crowned  coward — aye,  even  to  the  chair  of 
the  Pope  himself,  living  manifesto  <  »f  the  Godhead  though  he  is,  by  the 
services  rendered  him  or  opposed  by  him.  Is  not  this  secret  rule  made 
to  kindle  or  glut  the  wildest  ambition,  as  it  reaches  from  the  cradle  t(> 
the  grave,  from  the  laborer's  hovel  to  the  royal  palace,  from  palace  to 
the  papal  chair?  Wliat  career  in  all  the  world  presents  such  splendid 
openings  ?  what  unutterable  scorn  ought  I  not  feel  for  the  bright  butter- 
fiy-hfe  of  early  days,  when  we  made  so  many  envy  us?  Don't  you 
remember,  Herminie  ?"  he  added,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"  You  ar<'  right,  perfectly  right,  Frederick ! "  replied  the   pnnccss 
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quickly.  "How  littl*'  .soever  w<'  may  i-eflect,  with  wliat  (jOiitcmpt  do 
we  Hot  think  upon  tln^  past!  I,  like  you,  often  (tonipaiv  it  with  the 
present;  an<l  then  what  satisfaijtion  I  f<M'J  at  haviii<j;-  t'ollow<.Ml  youi- 
counsels  !  For,  in<lee(],  without  you  I  should  have  played  the  niisejalde 
and  ridiculous  part  whieli  a  woman  always  plays  in  her  decline  fiom  liav- 
ini;-  l)een  beautiful  and  suri-ounded  by  admirers.  What  could  I  have  (l«  »ne 
at  this  hour  t  1  shoul<lhave  \'ainly  striven  to  retain  around  me  a  selfish 
and  untrrati^ful  woi-ld  of  i;i'oss  and  shameful  men  who  <'ourt  women  only 
that  they  may  turn  them  to  the  service  of  their  passic)ns  or  to  the 
«;ratifi(*ation  of  their  vanity.  It  is  tru(3  that  thei-e  wouhl  have  remained 
to  me  the  ves«»urce  of  what  is  called  keeping  an  agi'eeable  house  for  all 
others, — yes,  m  order  to  entertain  them,  be  visited  l)y  a  crowd  of  the 
indiffiTcnt,  to  afford  <  opportunities  of  meeting  to  amorous  young  coui)les, 
who,  following  ea<^li  other  from  parlor  to  parlor,  come  not  to  your 
house  but  for  the  purpose  of  being  together;  a  very  pretty  pleasure, 
truly,  that  of  harl  x  »ring  those  blooming,  laughing,  amorous  youths,  who 
look  upon  the  luxury  and  brilhaney  with  which  one  suiToun<ls  them  as 
if  thev  were  their  due  upon  bonds  to  minister  to  their  pleasure  and  to 
their  impudent  amours ! " 

Her  words  were  so  stinging,  and  such  hateful  envy  sat  upon  her 
face,  that  she  betrayed  the  intense  bitterness  of  her  regrets  in  spite  of 
herself. 

"No,  no;  thanks  to  you,  Frederick,"  she  continued,  "after  a  last 
and  brilliant  triumph  I  broke  forever  with  the  world,  which  would  soon 
have  abandoned  me,  though  I  was  so  long  its  idol  and  its  queen.  And 
I  have  only  changed  my  queendom.  Instead  of  the  dissipated  men 
whom  I  ruled  with  a  frivolity  superior  to  then*  own,  I  now  find  mys<'lf 
sm'rounded  by  men  of  high  consideration,  of  redoubtable  character,  and 
all-powerful,  many  of  whom  have  governed  the  state ;  to  them  I  have 
devoted  myself,  as  they  have  devoted  themselves  to  me  !  It  is  now  only 
that  I  really  enjoy  that  happiness  of  which  I  ever  dreamed.  I  have 
taken  an  active  part  and  have  (^xercised  a  powerful  inflnence  over  the 
greatest  interests  of  the  Avorld;  I  have  been  initiated  into  the  most 
important  secrets ;  I  have  1  teen  al  )le  to  strike,  surely,  whosoever  scoffed 
at  or  hated  me ;  and  I  have  been  able  to  elevate  beyond  their  hoj>es 
those  who  have  served  or  respected  and  obeyed  me." 

"  There  are  some  madmen  and  some  so  blind  that  they  imagine  that 
we  are  struck  down  because  we  ourselves  have  had  to  struggle  against 
some  misfortunes,"  said  M.  d'Aigrigny  disdainfully ;  "  as  if  we  were  not, 
aljove  all  others,  secm'ely  founded,  organize*!  for  every  struggle,  and 
drew  not  from  our  very  struggles  a  new  and  more  vigorous  activity. 
Doubtless  the  times  are  bad.  But  they  will  become  better ;  and,  as  you 
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know,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  in  a  few  days  (the  13th  of  February)  we 
shall  have  at  our  disposal  a  means  of  action  sufficiently  powerful  for 
reestablishing  our  influence,  which  has  been  temporarily  shaken.*^ 

"  Yes,  doubtless  this  affair  of  the  medals  is  most  important,**  said  the 
princess. 

"  I  should  not  have  made  so  much  haste  to  return  hither,**  resmned  the 
abb^,  "  were  it  not  to  act  in  what  will  be,  perhaps,  for  us,  a  very  great 
event.'* 

"  But  you  are  aware  of  the  fatality  which  has  once  again  overthrown 
projects  the  most  laboriously  conceived  and  matured  ?  ** 

"  Yes ;  immediately  on  arriving  I  saw  Eodin.** 

"  And  he  told  you ?  '* 

"  The  inconceivable  arrival  of  the  Indian  and  of  General  Simon's 
daughters  at  CardovUle,  after  a  double  shipwreck,  which  threw  them 
upon  the  coast  of  Picardy;  though  it  was  deemed  certain  that  the 
young  girls  were  at  Leipsic  and  the  Indian  in  Java.  Precautions  were 
so  well  taken,  indeed,"  added  the  marquis  in  vexation,  "  that  one  would 
think  an  invisible  power  protects  this  f anuly.** 

"  Happily,  Rodin  is  a  man  of  resources  and  activity,**  resumed  the 
princess.    "  He  came  here  last  night,  and  we  had  a  long  conversation." 

"  And  the  result  of  your  consultation  is  excellent,"  added  the  mar- 
quis. "  The  old  soldier  is  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way  for  two  days,  and 
his  wife's  confessor  has  been  posted;  the  rest  will  proceed  of  itself. 
To-morrow  the  girls  need  no  longer  be  feared,  and  the  Indian  remains 
at  Cardoville,  wounded  dangerously.  We  have  plenty  of  time  for 
action." 

"  But  that  is  not  aU,"  continued  the  princess ;  "  there  are  still,  with- 
out reckoning  my  niece,  two  persons  who,  for  our  interests,  ought  not 
to  be  found  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  February." 

"  Yes — M.  Hardy  j  but  his  most  dear  and  intimate  friend  has  betrayed 
him,  for  by  means  of  that  friend  we  have  drawn  M.  Hardy  into  the 
south,  whence  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  return  before  a  month.  As  for 
that  miserable  vagabond  workman,  surnamed  *  Sleepinbuff !  * " 

"  Fie ! "  exclaimed  the  princess,  with  an  expression  of  outraged 
modesty. 

"  That  man,"  resumed  the  marquis,  "  is  no  longer  an  object  of  inqui- 
etude. Lastly,  G^abriel,  upon  whom  our  vast  and  certain  hope  reposes, 
will  not  be  left  by  himself  for  a  single  minute  until  the  great  day. 
Everything  seems,  you  see,  to  promise  success ;  indeed,  more  so  than 
ever ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  this  success  at  any  price.  It  is  for 
us  a  question  of  life  or  death ;  for  in  returning  I  stopped  at  Forli,  and 
there  saw  the  Duke  d*Orbano.  His  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  king 
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is  all-powerful — indeed  absolute ;  and  he  has  completely  prepossessed 
the  royal  mind.    It  is  with  the  duke  alone,  then,  that  it  is  possible  to 
treat." 
"Well?" 
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"  D'Orbano  has  gained  strength ;  and  he  can,  I  know  it,  assure  to  us 
a  legal  existence,  highly  protected,  in  the  dominions  of  his  master,  with 
full  charge  of  popular  education.  Thanks  to  such  advantages,  after  two 
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or  three  years  in  that  country,  we  shall  beconK^  so  deeply  rooted  that 
this  very  Duke  d'Orbano,  iu  his  turn,  will  have  to  solicit  support  and  pro- 
tection from  us.  But  at  present  he  has  everything  in  his  power,  and  he 
puts  an  absolute  «Mnulition  upon  his  services." 

"  What  is  the  condition  ?  " 

"  Five  millions  down,  and  an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand 
francs." 

"  It  is  very  much." 

"  Nay,  but  little  if  it  be  considered  that,  our  foot  once  plante<i  in  that 
country,  we  shall  promptly  repossess  ourselves  of  that  sum,  which,  after 
all,  is  scarcely  an  eighth  part  of  what  the  affair  of  the  medals,  if  happily 
brought  to  an  issue,  ought  to  assure  to  the  Order." 

"  Yes,  nearly  forty  millions,"  said  the  princess  thoughtfully. 

"  And  again :  these  five  millions  that  Orbano  demands  will  be  but  an 
advance.  They  will  be  returned  to  us  in  voluntary  gifts,  by  reason 
even  of  the  increase  of  influence  that  we  shall  acquire  from  the  edu<'a- 
tioii  of  children,  through  whom  we  have  their  families.  And  yet  the 
fools  hesitate !  Those  who  govern  see  not  that  in  doing  om*  own  busi- 
ness we  do  theirs  also ;  that  in  abandoning  education  to  us  (which  is 
what  we  wish  for  above  all  things)  we  mold  the  people  into  that  mute 
and  quiet  obedience,  that  servile  and  brutal  submission,  which  assures 
the  repose  of  states  by  the  immobility  of  the  mind.  They  don't  reflect  that 
most  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  fear  and  hate  us ;  don't  understand 
that  (when  we  have  persuaded  the  mass  that  their  wretchedness  is  an 
eternal  law,  that  sufferers  must  give  up  hope  of  relief,  that  it  is  a  crime 
to  sigh  for  welfare  in  this  world,  since  the  crown  of  glory  on  high  is  the 
only  reward  for  misery  here)  then  the  stupefied  people  will  resignedly 
wallow  in  the  mire,  all  their  impatient  aspirations  for  better  days 
smothered,  and  the  volcano-blasts  blown  aside  which  made  the  future  of 
rulers  so  horrid  and  so  dark !  They  see  not,  in  truth,  that  this  blin<l  and 
passive  faith  which  we  demand  from  the  mass  furnishes  their  rulers 
with  a  bridle  with  which  both  to  conduct  and  curb  them,  while  we  ask 
fi-om  the  happy  of  the  world  only  some  appearances  which  ought,  if 
they  had  only  the  knowledge  of  their  own  corruption,  to  give  an  increased 
stimulant  to  their  pleasures." 

"  It  signifies  not,"  resumed  the  princess ;  "  since,  as  you  say,  a  great 
day  is  at  hand,  bringing  nearly  forty  millions,  of  which  the  Order  can 
become  possessed  by  the  happy  success  of  the  affair  of  the  medals.  We 
certainly  can  attempt  very  great  things.  Like  a  lever  in  your  hands, 
such  a  means  of  action  would  be  of  incalculable  power  in  times  during 
which  all  men  buy  and  sell  one  another." 

"  And  then,"  resumed  M.  d'Aigrigny,  with  a  thoughtful  air,  "  here  the 
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reaction  continues;  the  (^xjnnpb^  of  F?-ance  is  everything-.  In  Austi'ia 
and  Holland  we  ean  barely  maintain  ourselves,  whil(^  the  resoure(.'s  of  th<' 
Order  dnninish  from  day  to  day.  We  hav(^  arrived  at  u  crisis,  1ai1  it 
can  l)e  made  to  probjng  itself.  Thus,  thanks  to  the  imm<'iis<'  r<'sourc«^ 
of  the  affair  of  the  ni<Mhils,  W(i  can  not  only  brave  all  eventualities,  ]>ut 
W(»  can  a,icain  powerfully  estal)lish  ourselves,  thanks  to  the  offer  of  the 
Duke  d'Orbauo,  which  we  acce])t;  and  then,  from  that  unassailable 
center,  our  radiations  will  be  incalculable.  Ah!  the  13tli  of  February!" 
added  M.  d'Ai,i;rigny,  after  a  moment  of  silence,  and  shaking  his 
head;  "the  13th  of  February,  a  date  perhaps  fortunate  and  famous 
for  our  power  as  that  of  the  council  which  gave  to  us  (so  to  say)  a  new 
life ! " 

"  And  nothing  must  be  spared,"  resumed  the  princess,  "  in  <^)rder  to 
siK'ceed  at  any  price.  Of  the  six  persons  whom  we  liaA^e  to  fear,  fiA^e  are 
or  will  be  out  of  any  condition  to  hurt  us.  There  remains,  then,  only 
my  niece ;  and  you  know  that  I  have  waited  but  for  your  arrival  in 
order  to  take  my  last  resolution.  All  my  preparations  are  comi)leted ; 
and  tins  very  morning  wc  will  begin  to  act." 

"Have  your  suspicions  imreased  since  your  last  letter!" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  certain  that  she  is  more  instructed  than  she  wishes  to 
appear;  and,  if  so,  we  shall  not  have  a  more  dang<'rous  enemy." 

"  Such  has  always  been  my  opinion.  Thus  it  is  six  months  since  I 
advised  you  take  m  all  cases  the  measures  which  y<  >u  have  adopted,  in 
or<ler  to  pr(>voke  on  her  part  that  demand  of  emancii^ation  the  <'onse- 
quences  of  which  now  render  quite  easy  that  which  would  have  Ijeen 
impossible  without  it." 

"  At  last,"  said  the  princess,  with  an  expression  of  joy,  hateful  and 
bitter,  "  this  indomitable  spirit  will  be  broken.  I  am  at  length  about  to 
l)e  avenged  of  the  many  insolent  sarcasms  which  I  have  been  cr>mpelled 
to  swallow  lest  I  should  awaken  her  suspicions.  I !  I  to  have  borne  so 
much  till  now!  for  this  AdrieniK'  has  made  it  her  Inisiness  (imi^rudent 
as  she  is  !)  to  irritate  me  against  herself  ! " 

"  Whosoever  offends  you  offends  me ;  you  know  it,"  said  D'Aigrigny. 
"  My  hatreds  are  yours." 

"  And  you  yourself  ! "  said  the  princess ;  '' how  many  times  haAe  you 
been  the  butt  of  her  poignant  irony !" 

"  My  instincts  seldom  deceive  me.  I  am  certain  that  this  young  gii*l 
may  become  a  dangerous  enemy  for  us,"  said  the  niar(j[uis,  with  a  voice 
painfully  broken  into  short  monosyllables. 

"  And,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  she  may  be  rendered  incapal)le 
of  exciting  further  fear,"  responded  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  fixedly 
regarding  the  marquis. 
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"Have  you  seen  Dr.  Baloim(^r  and  t\\v  sub-guardian,  M.  Tripcaud?*' 
askod  ho. 

"  They  will  be  here  this  morning.  I  have  informed  them  of  every- 
thing." 

'*  Did  you  find  them  well  disposed  to  act  against  her  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  so ;  and  the  best  is,  Adrienne  d(^es  not  at  all  suspect  the 
doctor,  who  has  known  how,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  preserve  her  con- 
fidence. Moreover,  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  me  inexplicable 
has  come  to  our  aid." 

"  What  do  you  allude  to  ? " 

"  This  morning  Madame  Grivois  went,  according  to  my  orders,  to 
remind  Adrienne  that  I  expected  her  at  noon  upon  important  busin<\<s. 
As  she  approached  the  pavilion,  Madame  Griivois  saw,  or  thought  she 
saw,  Adrienne  come  in  by  the  little  garden-gate." 

"  What  do  you  tell  me !  Is  it  possible  ?  Is  there  any  positive  proof 
of  it  f  "  cried  the  marquis. 

"  Till  now,  there  is  no  other  proof  than  the  spontaneous  declaration 
of  Madame  Grivois ;  but  while  I  think  of  it,"  said  the  princess,  takini^ 
up  a  paper  that  lay  before  her,  "  here  is  the  report  which,  every  day, 
one  of  Adrienne's  women  makes  to  me." 

"  The  one  that  Rodin  succeeded  in  introducing  into  your  niece's 
service  t " 

"  The  same ;  as  this  creature  is  entirely  m  Rodin's  hands,  she  has 
hitherto  answered  our  purpose  very  well.  In  this  report  we  shall  per- 
haps find  the  confirmation  of  what  Madame  Grivois  affirms  she  saw." 

Hardly  had  the  princess  glanced  at  the  note  than  she  exclaime<l, 
almost  in  terror,  "  AVhat  do  I  see !    Why,  Adrienne  is  a  very  demon ! " 

"  What  now  1 " 

"  The  bailiff  at  Cardoville,  having  wi'itten  to  my  niece  to  ask  her 
recommendation,  informed  her  at  the  same  time  of  the  stay  of  the 
Indian  prince  at  the  chateau.  She  knows  that  he  is  her  relation,  and 
has  just  written  to  her  old  drawing-master,  Norval,  to  set  out  post  with 
Eastern  dresses  and  bring  Prince  Djalma  hither  —  the  man  that  must 
be  kept  away  from  Paris  at  any  cost." 

The  marquis  grew  pale  and  said  to  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier :  "  If  this 
be  not  merely  one  of  her  whims,  the  eagerness  she  displays  in  sending 
for  this  relation  hither  proves  that  she  knows  more  than  you  even  sus- 
pected. She  is  *  posted '  on  the  affair  of  the  medals.  Have  a  care  —  she 
may  ruin  all." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  princess  resolutely,  "  there  is  no  room  to  hes- 
itate. We  must  carry  things  further  than  we  thought,  and  make  an 
end  this  very  morning." 
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"  Yes,  tliougli  it  is  almost  impossil  >!<'." 

"  Nay,  all  is  possible.  The  doctor  and  M.  Triiienud  are  ouvSj^said  the 
pnneess  hastily. 

''Though  I  am  as  sure  as  you  are  of  the  doctor,  or  of  ]\I.  Tni>(;aud, 
under  present  <'ircumstances  we  must  not  touch  on  the  «juestion  of  act- 
ing—  which  will  be  sure  to  frighten  them  at  first  —  until  after  our  inter- 
view with  your  nie<'('.  It  will  be  easy,  notwithstanding  her  <'leverness, 
to  find  out  her  armor's  defe<jt.  If  our  suspicions  should  Ik*  realized — if 
she  is  really  informed  of  what  it  would  be  so  <lang<'rous  for  her  to 
know  —  then  we  must  have  no  s<'VupL^s,  and  aViove  all  no  <lelay.  This 
very  day  must  s<;e  all  set  at  rest.     The  time  for  waviU'ing  is  past." 

"  Have  you  been  able  to  send  for  the  person  agreed  on  ?  "  asked  the 
princess,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  He  was  to  be  here  at  noon.    He  cannot  be  long." 

"  I  thought  this  room  Avould  do  ^el•y  well  for  our  purpose.  It  is  sep- 
arate<l  from  the  smaller  parlor  by  a  curtain  only,  behind  whieh  your 
man  may  be  stationed." 

"Oa]»ital!" 

"  Is  he  a  man  to  be  depended  on  I " 

"  Quite  so  —  we  have  often  employed  him  in  similar  matters.  He  is 
as  skillful  as  dis<reet." 

At  this  moment  a  low  knoek  was  li<'ard  at  the  door. 

"  Come  m,"  said  the  princess. 

"  Dr.  Baleinier  wishes  to  know  if  the  princess  can  rec<'iv«^  him,"  asked 
the  valet-de-chambre. 

''  Certainly.     Beg  him  to  walk  in  " 

"There  is  also  a  gentleman  that  M.  I'Abbe  appointed  \o  be  here  at 
noon,  by  whose  orders  I  have  left  him  waiting  in  the  oratory." 

"  It  IS  the  person  in  (juestion,"  said  the  marquis  to  the  princess.  "  We 
must  have  him  in  first.  It  would  be  useless  for  Dr.  Baleinier  to  sc^'  him 
at  present." 

"  Show  this  person  in  first,"  said  the  princ(\ss ;  *'  next,  when  I  ring  the 
bell,  you  will  beg  Dr.  Baleinier  to  walk  this  way ;  and  if  Baron  Tripeaud 
should  call,  you  will  bring  him  here  also.    After  that,  I  am  at  home  to 
no  one  ex<'ept  Mademoiselle  Adrienne." 
The  servant  went  out. 


CHAPTER  yi 

adrienxe's    enemies 

HE  Princess  de  Saint-Diziers  valet  soon  returned,  showing 
m  a  little,  pale  man,  dressed  in  black,  and  wearing  si»^'<'- 
tacles.  He  carried  under  his  left  arm  a  long  black  morocco 
writing-case. 

The  princess  said  to  this  man :  "  M.  I'Abbe,  I  suppose,  has  already 
informed  you  of  what  is  to  be  done  ? " 

"  Yes,  your  highness,"  said  the  man,  in  a  famt,  shrill,  piping  voice, 
making  at  the  same  time  a  low  bow. 

"  Shall  you  be  conveniently  placed  in  this  room  ? "  asked  the  princess, 
conducting  him  to  the  adjoining  apartment,  which  was  only  separate*! 
from  the  other  by  a  curtain  hung  before  a  doorway. 

"  I  shall  do  nicely  here,  your  highness,"  answered  the  man  in  spec- 
tacles, with  a  second  and  still  lower  bow. 

"  In  that  case,  sir,  please  to  step  in  here ;  I  will  let  you  know  when  it 
is  time." 

"  I  shall  wait  your  highnesses  order." 

"  And  pray  lemember  my  instructions,"  added  the  marquis,  as  he 
unfastened  the  loops  of  the  curtain. 

"  You  may  be  perfectly  tranquil,  M.  I'Abbe."  The  heavy  drapery,  as 
it  fell,  completely  concealed  the  man  m  spectacles. 

The  princess  touched  the  bell ;  some  moments  after,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  servant  announced  a  very  important  personage  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Balemier  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  middling  size,  rather 
plump,  with  a  full,  shining,  ruddy  countenance.  His  gray  hair,  very 
smooth  and  rather  long,  parted  by  a  straight  line  in  the  middle,  fell  flat 
over  his  temples.  He  had  retained  the  fashion  of  wearing  short,  black 
silk  breeches,  perhaps  because  he  had  a  well-formed  leg ;  his  garters 
were  fastened  with  small  golden  buckles,  as  were  his  shoes  of  polished 
morocco  leather ;  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  cravat  were  black,  which  gave 
him  rather  a  clerical  appearance ;  his  sleek,  white  hand  was  half  hidden 
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beneath  a  camUvio  ruffle,  \('ry  closoly  plaitt>(l;  on  the  wliole  th<'  gravity 
of  his  costume  did  not  soom  to  cxchulc  a  shado  of  fopix-rv. 

His  face  was  acuto  au<l  sniihnjj,';  his  sniall  ^ray  <'y<*  aiinounci'd  raro 
jieiK'tration  and  sa!i:acity.  A  man  of  the  world  and  a  man  of  pleasure,  a 
delicate  eiucure,  witty  in  conversation,  polite  to  ol)scquiousness,  supple, 
adroit,  insiiiuatinjLC,  Balcinier  was  <>nc  of  the  oldest  favorites  of  the 
con.uTe,i;ational  set  of  the  Princess  d(^  8aint-Dizier.  Thanks  to  this 
powerful  support,  its  cause  unknown,  the  doctor,  who  had  been  lonjjj 
neiilected  in  spite  of  real  skill  and  incont<'stable  merit,  found  himself, 
under  the  Restoration,  sud<lenly  provided  with  two  niedi<'al  sinecures 
most  valuable,  and  soon  afler  with  numerous  patients.  We  must  add 
that,  on<*e  under  the  patronage  of  the  princess,  the  doctor  began  scru- 
pulously to  observe  his  religious  duties  ;  he  communicated  once  a  Ave«'k, 
with  great  publicity,  at  the  high  mass  m  th<^  Church  of  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

At  the  year's  end  a  certain  chiss  of  patients,  led  by  the  example  and 
enthusiasm  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier's  followers,  would  have  n(»  other 
physician  than  Dr.  Baleinier,  and  his  practice  was  now  in<'reased  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  It  may  l)e  conceive<l  hoAV  important  it  was 
for  the  order  to  have  amongst  its  "  plam-clothes  members"  one  of  the 
most  popular  practitioners  of  Paris.  A  doctor  has  in  some  sort  a  priest- 
hood of  his  own.  Admitted  at  all  hours  to  the  most  secret  intimacy  nf 
families,  he  knows,  guesses,  and  is  a1)le  to  effect  much.  Like  the  priest, 
m  short,  he  has  the  ear  (►f  the  sick  and  the  dying.  Now,  when  he  who 
cares  for  the  health  of  the  body  and  he  who  takes  charge  of  the  health 
of  the  soul  understand  each  other,  and  render  mutual  aid  for  the 
advancement  of  a  common  int<'rest,  there  is  nothing  (with  certain 
exceptions)  which  they  may  not  extract  from  the  weakness  and  fears  of 
a  sick  man  at  the  last  gasp — not  for  themselves  (the  laws  forbid  it), 
but  for  third  parties  belonging  more  or  less  to  the  very  convenient  class 
of  men  of  straw.  Dr.  Baleinier  was  tlierefore  one  of  the  most  active 
and  valuable  assistant  members  of  the  Pans  Jesuits. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  he  hastened  to  kiss  the  princess's  hand 
with  th<'  most  finished  gallantry. 

"  Always  punctual,  my  dear  M.  Baleiniei." 

"  Always  eager  and  haj^py  to  attend  to  your  orders."  Then,  turning 
towar<lthe  marquis,  whose  hand  he  presse«l  cordially,  he  added: 

"  Here  we  have  you,  then,  at  last.  Do  you  know  that  three  months' 
absence  appears  very  long  to  your  friends  ? " 

"  The  time  is  as  long  to  the  absent  as  t<^  those  who  remain,  my  dear 
doctor.  Well!  here  is  the  gi*eat  day.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  is 
coming." 
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"  I  am  not  quite  easy,"  said  the  princess ;  "  suppose  she  had  any  sus- 
picion ?  " 

"  That's  impossible/'  said  M.  Baleinier ;  "  we  are  the  best  friends  in 
the  world.  You  know  that  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  has  always  had  great 
confidence  in  me.  The  day  before  yesterday  we  laughed  a  good  deal, 
and  as  I  made  some  observations  to  her,  as  usual,  on  her  eccentric  mode 
of  life,  and  on  the  singular  state  of  excitement  in  which  I  sometimes 
found  her " 

"  M.  Baleinier  never  fails  to  insist  on  these  circumstances,  in  appear- 
ance so  insignificant,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  to  the  marquis,  with 
a  meaning  look. 

"  They  are  indeed  very  essential,"  replied  the  other. 

"Mademoiselle  Adrienne  answered  my  observations,"  resumed  the 
doctor,  "  by  laughing  at  me  in  the  gayest  and  most  witty  manner ;  for 
I  must  confess  that  this  young  lady  has  one  of  the  aptest  and  most 
accomplished  minds  I  know." 

"  Doctor,  doctor ! "  said  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  "  no  weakness ! " 
Instead  of  answering  immediately,  M.  Baleinier  drew  his  gold  snuff- 
box from  his  waistcoat-pocket,  opened  it,  and  took  slowly  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  looking  all  the  time  at  the  princess  with  so  significant  an  air  that 
she  appeared  quite  re-assured.  "  Weakness,  madame  ?  "  observed  he  at 
last,  brushing  some  grains  of  snuff  from  his  shirt-front  with  his  plump 
white  hand ;  "  did  I  not  have  the  honor  of  volunteering  to  extricate  you 
from  this  embarrassment?" 

"  And  you  are  the  only  person  in  the  world  that  could  render  us  this 
important  service,"  said  D'Aigrigny. 

"  Your  highness  sees,  therefore,"  resumed  the  doctor,  "  that  I  am  not 
likely  to  show  any  weakness.  I  perfectly  understand  the  responsibility 
of  what  I  undertake ;  but  such  immense  interests,  you  told  me,  were  at 
stake " 

"  Yes,''  said  D'Aigrigny,  "  interests  of  the  first  consequence." 

"  Therefore  I  did  not  hesitate,"  proceeded  M.  Baleinier ;  "  and  you  need 
not  be  at  all  uneasy.  As  a  man  of  taste,  accustomed  to  good  society, 
allow  me  to  render  homage  to  the  charming  qualities  of  Mademoiselle 
Adrienne ;  when  the  time  for  action  comes,  you  will  find  me  quite  as 
willing  to  do  my  work." 

"  Perhaps  that  moment  may  be  nearer  than  we  thought,"  said  Madame 
de  Saint-Dizier,  exchanging  a  glance  with  D'Aigrigny. 

"  I  am  and  wiU  be  always  ready,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  answer  for 
everything  that  concerns  myself.  I  wish  I  could  be  as  tranquil  on 
every  other  point." 
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"  Is  Hot  your  asylum  still  as  fasliionahlc  as  an  asvluiii  <'au  \V(jll  !•<•  t  " 
asked  MadaiiK'  dc  Saiiit-I)izi<'i',  with  a  lialf  siiiil<'. 

"Ou  tlio  contrary,  I  might  ahnosl   comi)laiu  of  liaviiig  loo  many 


boarders.  It  is  not  that.  But  while  we  are  waiting  for  Mademoiselle 
Adrienne  I  will  mention  another  su])ject  which  only  relates  to  her  indi- 
rectly, for  it  concerns  the  person  who  bought  Cardoville — one  Madame 
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de  la  Sainte-Colombe,  who  has  taken  me  for  a  doctor,  thanks  to  Rodin's 
able  management." 

*'  True,"  said  D'Aigrigny ;  "  Rodin  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject,  but 
without  entering  into  details." 

"  These  are  the  facts,"  resumed  the  doctor.  "  This  Madame  de  la 
Sainte-Colombc,  who  was  at  first  considered  easy  enough  to  lead,  has 
shown  herself  very  refractory  on  the  head  of  her  conversion.  Two 
spiritual  directors  have  already  renounced  the  task  of  saving  her  soul. 
In  despair,  Rodin  unslipped  little  Philippon  on  her.  He  is  adroit, 
tenacious,  and  above  all  pitilessly  patient — the  very  man  that  was 
wanted.  When  I  got  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  for  a  patient  Philip- 
pon asked  my  aid,  which  he  was  naturally  entitled  to.  We  agreed  upon 
our  plan.  I  was  not  to  appear  to  know  him  the  least  in  the  world;  and 
he  was  to  keep  me  infonnod  of  the  variations  in  the  moral  state  of  his 
penitent,  so  that  I  might  be  able  by  the  use  of  very  inoffensive  medi- 
cines— for  there  was  nothing  dangerous  in  the  illness — to  keep  my 
patient  in  alternate  states  of  improvement  or  the  reverse,  according  as 
her  director  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  or  displeased,  so  that  he  might 
say  to  her,  *  You  see,  madame,  you  are  in  the  good  way !  Spiidtual 
grace  acts  upon  your  bodily  health,  and  you  are  already  better.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  you  fall  back  into  evil  courses,  you  feel  immediately  some 
physical  ail,  which  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  powerful  influence  of  faith, 
not  only  on  the  soul,  but  on  the  body  also.' " 

"  It  is  doubtless  painful,"  said  D'Aigrigny,  with  perfect  coolness,  "  to 
be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  means  to  rescue  perverse  souls 
from  perdition ;  but  we  must  needs  proportion  our  modes  of  action  to 
the  intelligence  and  the  character  of  the  individual." 

"  By  the  bye,  the  princess  knows,"  resumed  the  doctor,  "  that  I  have 
often  pursued  this  plan  at  St.  Mary's  Convent,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  soul's  peace  and  health  of  some  of  our  patients,  being  extremely 
innocent.      These  alternations   never  exceed  the   difference  between 

*  pretty  well,'  and  '  not  quite  so  well ' ;  yet,  small  as  are  the  variations, 
they  act  most  efficaciously  on  certain  minds.  It  was  thus  with  Madame 
de  la  Sainte-Colombe.  She  was  in  such  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  both 
moral  and  physical,  that  Rodin  thought  he  might  get  Philippon  to 
advise  the  country  for  his  penitent,  fearing  that  Paris  air  might  occasion 
a  relapse.    This  advice,  added  to  the  desire  the  woman  had  to  play 

*  lady  of  the  parish,'  induced  her  to  buy  Cardoville  Manor,  a  good 
investment  in  many  respects.  But  yesterday  unfortunate  Philippon 
came  to  tell  me  that  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  was  about  to  have 
an  awful  relapse — moral,  of  course,  for  her  physical  health  is  now 
desperately  good.    The  said  relapse  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
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an  interview  she  has  had  with  one  Jacques  Dumoulin,  whom  they  tell 
me  you  know,  my  dear  abbe ;  he  has  introduced  himself  to  her,  nobody 
can  guess  how." 

"  This  Jacques  Dumoulin,"  said  the  marquis,  with  disgust,  "  is  one  of 
those  men  that  we  employ  while  we  despise.  He  is  a  writer  full  of  gall, 
envy,  and  hate — qualities  that  give  him  a  certain  unmercifully  cutting 
eloquence.  We  pay  him  largely  to  attack  our  enemi<*s,  though  it  is 
often  painful  to  see  principles  we  respect  defended  by  such  a  pen; 
for  this  wretch  lives  like  a  vagabond,  is  constantly  in  taverns,  almost 
always  intoxicated.  But  I  must  own  his  power  of  aV>use  is  inexhausti- 
ble, and  he  is  well  versed  in  the  most  abstruse  theological  controver- 
sies, so  that  he  is  sometimes  very  useful  to  us." 

"  Well,  though  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  is  hard  upon  sixty,  it 
appears  that  Dumoulin  has  matrimonial  views  on  her  large  fortune. 
You  will  do  well  to  inform  Rodin,  so  that  he  may  be  on  his  guard 
against  the  dark  designs  of  this  rascal.  I  really  beg  a  thousand  par- 
dons for  having  so  long  occupied  you  with  such  a  paltry  affair.  But 
talking  of  St.  Mary's  Convent,"  added  the  doctor,  addressing  the  prin- 
cess, "  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  if  your  highness  has  been  there 
lately?" 

The  princess   exchanged   a  rapid   glance   with   D'Aigrigny   and 
answered :  "  Oh,  let  me  see !    Yes,  I  was  there  about  a  week  ago." 

"  You  will  find  great  changes  then.  The  wall  that  was  next  to  my 
asylum  has  been  taken  down,  for  they  are  going  to  build  a  new  wmg 
and  a  chapel,  the  old  one  being  too  small.  I  must  say,  m  praise  of 
Mademoiselle  Adrienne,"  continued  the  doctor,  with  a  singular  smile 
aside,  "  that  she  promised  me  a  copy  of  one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas  for 
this  chapel." 

" Really f  Very  appropriate!"  said  the  princess.  "But  here  it  is 
almost  noon,  and  M.  Tripeaud  has  not  come." 

"  He  is  the  deputy  guardian  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  whose 
property  he  has  managed  as  former  agent  of  the  count-duke,"  said  the 
marquis,  with  evident  anxiety,  "  and  his  presence  here  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  his  coming  should  precede 
that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  who  may  be  here  at  any  moment." 

"  It  is  unlucky  that  his  portrait  will  not  do  as  well,"  said  the  doctor, 
smiling  maliciously  and  drawing  a  small  pamphlet  from  his  pocket. 

"  What  is  that,  doctor  ? "  asked  the  princess. 

"  One  of  those  anonymous  sheets  which  are  published  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  called  the  *  Scourge,'  and  Baron  Tripeaud's  portrait  is  drawn 
with  such  faithfulness  that  it  ceases  to  be  satire.  It  is  really  quite  life- 
like ;  you  have  only  to  listen.    The  sketch  is  entitled : 
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uirpYPE    OF    THE    LYNX-SPECIES. 

'' '  The  Baron  Tripeaud. — This  man,  who  is  as  Vmsely  humble  toward  his  social  superi- 
ors as  he  is  insolent  and  coarse  to  those  who  depend  upon  him,  is  the  Uving,  frightful  incar- 
nation of  the  worst  portion  of  the  moneyed  and  commercial  aristocracy — one  of  the  rich 
and  cynical  speculators,  without  heart,  faith,  or  conscience,  who  would  speculate  for  a 
vise  or  fall  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  if  the  death  of  his  mother  could  influence  the 
price  of  stocks. 

"  '  Such  persons  have  all  the  odious  vices  of  men  suddenly  elevated;  not  like  those 
whom  honest  and  patient  labor  has  nobly  enriched,  but  like  those  who  owe  their  wealth 
to  som<^  blind  caprice  of  fortune  or  some  lucky  cast  of  the  net  in  the  miry  waters  of 
stock- jol)bing. 

^^  *  Once  up  in  the  world,  they  hate  the  people,  because  the  people  remind  them  of  a 
mushroom  origin  of  which  \\w\  are  ashamed.  Without  pity  for  the  dreadful  misery  of 
the  masses,  they  ascribe  it  wholly  to  idleness  or  debauchery,  because  this  calumny  forms 
an  excuse  for  their  barbarous  selfishness. 

'' '  And  this  is  not  all.  On  the  strength  of  his  well-filled  safe,  mounted  on  his  right  as 
an  elector  eligible  for  office,  Baron  Tripeaud  insults  the  poverty  and  political  inca- 
pacity — 

'^  ^  Of  the  officer  who,  after  forty  years  of  wars  and  hard  service,  is  just  able  to  live  on  a 
scanty  pension  — 

*'  ^  Of  the  magistrate  who  has  consumed  his  strength  in  the  discharge  of  stem  and  sad 
duties,  and  who  is  not  better  remunerated  in  his  latter  days  — 

^^  ^  Of  the  learned  man  who  has  made  his  country  illustrious  by  useful  labors,  or  the  pro- 
fessor who  has  initiated  entire  generations  in  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge  — 

^^ '  Of  the  modest  and  virtuous  country  curate,  the  pure  representative  of  the  Gospel  in 
its  charitable,  fraternal,  and  democratic  tendencies,  etc. 

*'  *  In  such  a  state  of  things,  how  should  our  shoddy  baron  of  in-dust-ry  not  feel  the  most 
sovereign  contempt  for  all  that  stupid  mob  of  honest  folk  who,  having  given  to  their 
country  their  youth,  their  mature  age,  their  blood,  their  intelhgence,  their  learning,  see 
themselves  deprived  of  the  rights  which  he  enjoys  because  he  has  gained  a  miUion  by 
unfair  and  illegal  transactions  ? 

'' '  It  is  true  that  your  optimists  say  to  these  pariahs  of  civihzation,  whose  proud  and 
noble  poverty  cannot  be  too  much  revered  and  honored,  "'  Buy  an  estate,  and  you  too 
may  be  electors  and  candidates ! '' 

"' '  But  to  come  to  the  biography  of  our  worthy  baron  —  Andrew  Tripeaud,  the  son  of 
an  ostler,  at  a  roadside  inn '  " 

At  this  instant  the  folding-doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  valet 
announced,  "  The  Baron  Tripeaud !  " 

Dr.  Baleinier  put  his  pamphlet  into  his  pocket,  made  the  most  cor- 
dial bow  to  the  financier,  and  even  rose  to  give  him  his  hand.  The 
baron  entered  the  room,  overwhelming  every  one  with  salutations.  ''  I 
have  the  honor  to  attend  the  orders  of  your  highness  the  princess.  She 
knows  that  she  may  always  count  upon  me.'' 

^^  I  do  indeed  rely  upon  you,  M.  Tripeaud,  and  particularly  under  pres- 
ent circumstances." 

"  If  the  intentions  of  your  highness  the  princess  are  still  the  same 
with  regard  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville ^ 
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'^  They  are  still  the  same,  M.  Tripeaud,  and  we  meet  to-day  on  that 
subject." 

"Your  highness  may  be  assured  of  my  concurrence,  as,  indood,  I 
have  already  promised.  I  think  that  the  greatest  severity  must  at  length 
be  employed,  and  that  even,  if  it  were  necessary '^ 

"  That  is  also  our  opinion,"  said  the  marquis,  hastily  making  a  sign 
to  the  princess  and  glancing  at  the  place  wher<'  the  man  in  spectacles 
was  hidden ;  "  we  are  all  perfectly  in  harmon>'.  Still  we  must  not  leavf 
any  point  doubtful,  for  the  sake  of  the  young  lady  herself,  whose  inter- 
est alone  guides  us  in  this  affair.  We  must  draw  out  her  sincerity  by 
every  possible  means." 

"  Mademoiselle  has  just  arrived  from  the  summer-house  and  wishes 
to  see  your  highness,"  said  the  valet,  again  entering,  after  having 
knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Say  that  I  wait  for  her,"  answered  the  princess ;  "  and  now  I  am  at 
home  to  no  one  —  without  exception.  You  understand  me ;  absolutely 
to  no  one." 

Thereupon,  approaching  the  curtain  behind  which  the  man  was 
concealed,  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  gave  him  the  cue,  after  which  she 
returned  to  her  seat. 

It  is  singular,  but  during  the  short  space  which  preceded  Adrienne's 
arrival  the  different  actors  in  this  scene  appeared  uneasy  and  embar- 
rassed, as  if  they  had  a  vague  fear  of  her  coming.  In  about  a  minute 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  entered  the  presence  of  her  aunt. 


CHAPTEE  VII 


THE    SKIRMISH 


N  entering,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  threw  down  upon  a 
chair  the  gray  beaver  hat  she  had  worn  to  cross  the  garden 
and  displayed  her  fine  golden  hair,  falling  on  either  side  of 
her  face  in  long  light  ringlets,  and  twisted  in  a  broad  knot 
behind  her  head.  She  presented  herself  without  boldness,  but  with  per- 
fect ease.  Her  countenance  was  gay  and  smiling ;  her  large  black  eyes 
appeared  even  more  brilliant  than  usual.  When  she  perceived  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny  she  started  in  surprise,  and  her  rosy  lips  were  just  touched 
with  a  mocking  smile.  After  nodding  graciously  to  the  doctor,  she 
passed  Baron  Tripeaud  by  without  looking  at  him  and  saluted  the  prin- 
cess with  a  stately  obeisance,  in  the  most  fashionable  style. 

Though  the  walk  and  bearing  of  Mademoiselle  de  CardoAdlle  were 
extremely  elegant,  and  full  of  propriety  and  truly  feminine  grace,  there 
was  about  her  an  air  of  resolution  and  independence  by  no  means  com- 
mon in  women,  and  particularly  in  girls  of  her  age.  Her  movements, 
without  being  abrupt,  bore  no  traces  of  restraint,  stiflfness,  or  formality. 
They  were  frank  and  free  as  her  character,  full  of  life,  youth,  and  fresh- 
ness ;  and  one  could  easily  divine  that  so  buoyant,  straightforward,  and 
decided  a  nature  had  never  been  able  to  conform  itself  to  the  rules  of  an 
affected  rigor. 

Strangely  enough,  though  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of 
great  talent,  a  churchman  distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  and,  above 
all,  a  person  of  influence  and  authority.  Marquis  d'Aigrigny  experienced 
an  involuntary,  incredible,  almost  painful  uneasiness  in  presence  of 
Adrienne  de  Cardoville.  He  —  generally  so  much  the  master  of  him- 
self, so  accustomed  to  exercise  great  power  —  who  (in  the  name  of  his 
Order)  had  often  treated  with  crowned  heads  on  the  footing  of  an  equal 
felt  himself  abashed  and  lowered  in  the  presence  of  this  girl,  as  remark- 
able for  her  frankness  as  for  her  biting  irony.  Now,  as  men  who  are 
accustomed  to  impose  their  will  upon  others  generally  hate  those  who, 
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far  from  submitting  to  their  influence,  hamper  it  and  make  sport  of 
them,  it  was  no  great  degree  of  affection  that  the  marquis  bore  toward 
the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier's  niece. 

For  a  long  time  past,  contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  he  had  ceased 
to  try  upon  Adrienne  that  fascinating  address  to  which  he  had  often 
owed  an  irresistible  charm ;  toward  her  he  had  become  drj'^,  curt,  seri- 
ous, taking  refuge  in  that  icy  sphere  of  haughty  dignity  and  rigid  aus- 
terity which  completely  hid  all  those  amiable  qualities  with  which  he 
was  endowed,  and  of  which,  in  general,  he  made  such  efficient  use. 
Adrienne  was  much  amused  at  all  this,  and  thereby  showed  her  impru- 
dence, for  the  most  vulgar  motives  often  engender  the  most  implacable 
hatreds. 

From  these  preliminary  observations  the  reader  will  understand  the 
divers  sentiments  and  interests  which  animated  the  different  actors  in 
the  following  scene. 

Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  was  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair  by  one  side 
of  the  hearth.  Marquis  d^Aigrigny  was  standing  before  the  fire.  Dr. 
Baleinier,  seated  near  a  bureau,  was  again  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
Baron  Tripeaud's  biography,  while  the  baron  appeared  to  be  very  atten- 
tively examining  one  of  the  pictures  of  sacred  subjects  suspended  from 
the  wall. 

"  You  sent  for  me,  aunt,  to  talk  upon  matters  of  importance  ?  "  said 
Adrienne,  breaking  the  silence  which  had  reigned  in  the  reception-room 
since  her  entrance. 

"  Yes,  madame,"  answered  the  princess,  with  a  cold  and  severe  mien ; 
"  upon  matters  of  the  gravest  importance." 

"  I  am  at  your  service,  aunt.  Perhaps  we  had  better  walk  into  your 
library  I " 

*'  It  is  not  necessary.  We  can  talk  here."  Then  addressing  the  mar- 
quis, the  doctor,  and  the  baron,  she  said  to  them ; 

"  Pray  be  seated,  gentlemen."  And  they  all  took  their  places  round 
the  table. 

"How  can  the  subject  of  our  interview  interest  these  gentlemen, 
aunt  ?  "  asked  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  surprise. 

"  These  gentlemen  are  old  family  friends ;  all  that  concerns  you  must 
interest  them,  and  their  advice  ought  to  be  heard  and  accepted  by  you 
with  respect." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  aunt,  of  the  bosom  friendship  of  M.  d'Aigrigny  for 
our  family ;  I  have  still  less  of  the  profound  and  disinterested  devotion 
of  M.  Tripeaud ;  M.  Baleinier  is  one  of  my  old  friends;  still,  before  accept- 
ing these  gentlemen  as  spectators,  or,  if  you  will,  as  confidants  of  our 
interview,  I  wish  to  know  what  we  are  going  to  talk  of  before  them." 
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''  I  thought  tliat,  among  your  many  singular  jireten.sions,  you  ha<l  at 
least  those  of  frankness  and  courage." 

"  Really,  aunt,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling  with  mock  humility,  '*  I  have 
no  more  pretensions  to  frankness  and  courage  than  you  have  to  sincerity 
and  goodness.  Let  us  admit,  once  for  all,  that  we  are  what  we  are — 
without  pretension." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Madame  d(^  Saint-Dizicr  in  a  dry  tone ;  "  I  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  the  freaks  of  your  independent  spirit.  I  suppose, 
then,  that,  courageous  and  frank  as  you  say  you  are,  you  will  not  be 
afraid  to  speak  before  such  grave  and  respectable  persons  as  these 
gentlemen  what  you  would  speak  to  me  alone  ? " 

"  Is  it  a  formal  examination  that  I  am  to  submit  to  ?  If  so,  upon 
what  subject  ? " 

"  It  IS  not  an  examination ;  but  as  I  have  a  right  to  watch  over  you, 
and  as  you  take  advantage  of  my  weak  compliance  with  your  caprices, 
I  mean  to  put  an  end  to  what  has  lasted  too  long,  and  teU  you  my  irrev- 
ocable resolutions  for  the  future  in  presence  of  friends  of  the  family. 
And,  first,  you  have  hitherto  had  a  veiy  false  and  imperfect  notion  of 
my  power  over  you." 

"  I  assure  you,  aunt,  that  I  have  never  had  any  notion,  true  or  false, 
on  the  subject,  for  I  have  never  even  dreamed  about  it." 

^'  That  is  my  own  fault,  for  instead  of  yielding  to  your  fancies  I 
should  have  made  you  sooner  feel  my  authority.  But  the  moment  is 
come  to  submit  yourself;  the  severe  censures  of  my  friends  have 
enlightened  me  in  time.  Your  character  is  self-willed,  independent, 
stubborn ;  it  must  change.  Either  by  fair  means  or  by  force,  under- 
stand me,  it  shall  change." 

At  these  words,  pronounced  harshly  before  strangers,  with  a  sever- 
ity which  did  not  seem  at  all  justified  by  circumstances,  Adrienne 
tossed  her  head  proudly ;  but  restraining  herself,  she  answered,  with  a 
smile : 

"  You  say,  aunt,  that  I  shall  change.    I  should  not  be  astonished  at 
it.    We  hear  of  such  odd  conversions." 
The  princess  bit  her  lips. 

**  A  sincere  conversion  can  never  be  called  odd,  as  you  term  it,  madame," 
said  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  coldly.  "  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  meritorious,  and 
forms  an  excellent  example." 

"  Excellent  ?  "  answered  Adrienne.  "  That  depends  !  For  instance, 
what  if  one  converts  defects  into  vices  I " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  madame  f "  cried  the  princess. 

"  I  am  speaking  of  myself,  aunt ;  you  reproach  me  with  being  inde- 
pendent and  resolute;   suppose  I  were  to  become  hypocritical  and 
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"I  >Mairv<',"  said  A<lriemie  disdainfully,  "that  ^1.  Tvip^aud  is  well 
vorM'd  in  the  .•onvrsion  of  all  sorts  of  proiMTtv  into  all  sorts  ..f  profit 
hv  all  soi-ts  of  mi'ans,  but  hv  knows  nothing  of  this  matter." 
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**But,  madame,"  resumed  the  financier,  gatheiing  courage  from  a 
glance  of  the  princess,  "  you  forget  that  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your 
deputy  guardian,  and  that " 

"  It  is  true  that  M.  Tripeaud  has  that  honor,''  said  Adrienne,  with  still 
more  haughtiness,  and  not  even  looking  at  the  baron ;  "  I  could  never 
tell  exactly  why.  But  as  it  is  not  now  the  time  to  guess  enigmas,  I  wish 
to  know,  aunt,  the  object  and  end  of  this  meeting?" 

"  You  shall  be  satisfied,  mademoiselle.  I  will  explain  myself  in  a  very 
clear  and  precise  manner.  You  shall  know  the  plan  of  conduct  that  you 
will  have  henceforth  to  pursue ;  and  if  you  refuse  to  submit  thereto 
with  the  obedience  and  respect  that  is  due  to  my  orders,  I  shall  at  once 
see  what  course  to  take." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  imperious  tone  and  stem  look 
of  the  princess  as  she  pronounced  these  words,  which  were  calculated  to 
startle  a  girl  until  now  accustomed  to  live  in  a  great  measure  as  she 
pleased ;  yet,  contrary,  perhaps,  to  the  expectation  of  Madame  de  Saint- 
Dizier,  instead  of  answering  impetuously,  Adrienne  looked  her  full  in 
the  face  and  said,  laughing : 

"  This  is  a  perfect  declaration  of  war.    It's  becoming  very  amusing." 

"  We  are  not  talking  of  declarations  of  war,"  said  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny 
harshly,  as  if  offended  by  the  expressions  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

"  Now,  M.  I'Abbe ! "  returned  Adrienne,  "  for  an  old  colonel  you  are 
really  too  severe  upon  a  jest ! — you  are  so  much  indebted  to  war,  which 
gave  you  a  French  regiment  after  fighting  so  long  against  France — 
in  order  to  learn,  of  course,  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  her 
enemies." 

On  these  words,  which  recalled  painful  remembrances,  the  marquis 
colored.    He  was  going  to  answer,  but  the  princess  exclaimed : 

"  Really,  mademoiselle,  your  behavior  is  quite  intolerable ! " 

"  WeU,  aunt,  I  acknowledge  I  was  wrong.  I  ought  not  to  have  said 
this  is  veiy  amusing,  for  it  is  not  so  at  all ;  but  it  is  at  least  very  curious, 
and  perhaps,"  added  the  young  girl,  after  a  moment's  silence,  **  perhaps 
very  audacious ;  and  audacity  pleases  me.  As  we  are  upon  this  subject, 
and  you  talk  of  a  plan  of  conduct  to  which  I  must  conform  myself, 
under  pain  of  (interrupting  herself) — under  pain  of  what,  I  should  like 
to  know,  aunt  ?  " 

"  You  shall  know.    Proceed." 

"  I  will,  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  also  declare  in  a  very  plain 
and  precise  manner  the  determination  that  I  have  come  to.  As  it 
required  some  time  to  prepare  for  its  execution  I  have  not  spoken  of  it 
sooner,  for  you  know  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  saying  *  I  will  do  so  and 
so ! '  but  I  do  it." 
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"  Certainly ;  and  it  is  just  this  habit  of  culpable  independence  of  which 
you  must  break  yourself." 

"  Well,  I  had  intended  only  to  inform  you  of  my  determination  at  a 
later  period ;  but  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  doing  so  to-day,  you 
seem  so  well  disposed  to  hear  and  receive  it.  Still  I  would  beg  of  you 
to  speak  first ;  it  may  just  so  happen  that  our  views  are  precisely  the 
same." 

"  I  like  better  to  see  you  thus,"  said  the  princess.  "  I  acknowledge  at 
least  the  courage  of  your  pride  and  your  defiance  of  all  authority.  You 
speak  of  audacity ;  yours  is,  indeed,  great." 

"  I  am  at  least  decided  to  do  that  which  others  in  their  weakness  dare 
not,  but  which  I  dare.    This,  I  hope,  is  clear  and  precise." 

"  Very  clear,  very  precise,"  said  the  princess,  exchanging  a  glance  of 
satisfaction  with  the  other  actors  in  this  scene.  "  The  positions  being 
thus  established,  matters  will  be  much  simplified.  I  have  only  to  give 
you  notice,  in  your  own  interest,  that  this  is  a  very  serious  affair, — much 
more  so  than  you  imagine, — and  that  the  only  way  to  dispose  me  to 
indulgence  is  to  substitute  for  the  habitual  arrogance  and  irony  of  your 
language  the  modesty  and  respect  becoming  a  young  lady." 

Adrienne  smiled,  but  made  no  reply.  Some  moments  of  silence  and 
some  rapid  glances  exchanged  between  the  princess  and  her  three 
friends  showed  that  these  encounters,  more  or  less  brilliant  in  them- 
selves, were  to  be  followed  by  a  serious  combat. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  too  much  penetration  and  sagacity 
not  to  remark  that  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  this  decisive  interview;  but  she  could  not  understand 
how  her  aunt  could  hope  to  impose  her  absolute  will  upon  her,  the 
threat  of  coercive  measures  appearing,  with  reason,  a  ridiculous  menace. 
Yet  knowing  the  vindictive  character  of  her  aunt,  the  secret  power  at 
her  disposal,  and  the  terrible  vengeance  she  had  sometimes  exacted, — 
reflecting,  moreover,  that  men  in  the  position  of  the  marquis  and  the 
doctor  would  not  have  come  to  attend  this  interview  without  some 
weighty  motive, — the  young  lady  paused  for  a  moment  before  she 
plunged  into  the  strife. 

But  soon  the  very  presentiment  of  some  vague  danger,  far  from 
weakening  her,  gave  her  new  courage  to  brave  the  worst, — to  exagger- 
ate, if  that  were  possible,  the  independence  of  her  ideas,  and  uphold, 
come  what  might,  the  determination  that  she  was  about  to  signify  to 
the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier. 


CHAPTER   VIII 


THE     REVOLT 


VDEMOISELLE,"  said  the  princess  to  Adrienne  de  Cardo- 
u^»|r/Hi  ville,  in  a  cold,  severe  tone,  "  I  owe  it  to  myself,  as  well  as 
HIBHK  to  these  gentlemen,  to  recapitulate  in  a  few  words  the  events 
J^IjW  that  have  taken  place  for  some  time  past.  Six  months  ago, 
at  the  end  of  the  mourning  for  your  father,  you,  being  then  eighteen 
years  of  age,  asked  for  the  management  of  your  fortune  and  for  emanci- 
pation from  control.  Unfortunately,  I  had  the  weakness  to  consent. 
You  quitted  the  house  and  established  yourself  in  the  pavilion,  far  from 
all  superintendence.  Then  began  a  train  of  expenditures,  each  one 
more  extravagant  than  the  last.  Instead  of  being  satisfied  with  one  or 
two  waiting- women,  taken  from  that  class  from  which  they  are  generally 
selected,  you  chose  another  class  of  attendants,  whom  you  dressed  in 
the  most  ridiculous  and  costly  fashion.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  solitude 
of  your  pavilion,  you  yourself  choose  to  wear,  one  after  another,  cos- 
tumes of  different  ages.  Your  foolish  fancies  and  unreasonable  whims 
have  been  without  end  and  without  limit :  not  only  have  you  never  ful- 
filled your  religious  duties,  but  you  have  actually  had  the  audacity  to 
profane  one  of  your  rooms,  by  rearing  in  the  center  of  it  a  species  of 
pagan  altar,  on  which  is  a  group  in  marble  representing  a  youth  and  a 
girl " — the  princess  uttered  these  words  as  if  they  would  bum  her  lips — 
*'  a  work  of  art,  if  you  will,  but  a  work  in  the  highest  degree  unsuitable 
to  a  person  of  your  age.  You  pass  whole  days  entirely  secluded  in  your 
pavilion,  refusing  to  see  any  one ;  and  Dr.  Baleinier,  the  only  one  of  my 
friends  in  whom  you  seem  to  have  retained  some  confidence,  ha^ing 
succeeded  by  much  persuasion  in  gaining  admittance,  has  frequently 
found  you  in  so  excited  a  state  that  he  has  felt  seriously  uneasy  with 
regard  to  your  health.  You  have  always  insisted  on  going  out  alone, 
without  rendering  any  account  of  your  actions  to  any  one.  You  have 
taken  delight  in  opposing  in  every  possible  way  your  will  to  my 
authority.    Is  all  this  true!" 

360 
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"  The  picture  is  not  much  flattered/'  said  Adrienne,  smiling,  "  but  it 
is  not  altogether  unlike." 

"  So  you  admit,  mademoiselle,"  said  Abb6  d'Aigrigny,  laying  stress 
on  his  words,  "  that  all  the  facts  stated  by  your  aunt  are  scrupulously 
true!" 

Every  eye  was  turned  toward  Adrienne,  as  if  her  answer  would  be 
of  extreme  importance. 

"Yes,  M.  l'Abb6,"  said  she;  "I  live  openly  enough  to  render  the 
question  superfluous." 

"  These  facts  are  therefore  admitted,"  said  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  turning 
toward  the  doctor  and  the  baron. 

*'  These  facts  are  completely  established,"  said  M.  Tripeaud,  in  a  pom- 
pous voice. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  aunt,"  asked  Adrienne,  "  what  is  the  good  of  this 
long  preamble  ? " 

"  This  long  preamble,  mademoiselle,"  resumed  the  princess,  with  dig- 
nity, "  exposes  the  past  in  order  to  justify  the  future." 

"  EeaUy,  aunt,  such  mysterious  proceedings  are  a  little  in  the  style 
of  the  answers  of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl.  They  must  be  intended  to  cover 
something  formidable." 

"  Perhaps,  mademoiselle ;  for  to  certain  characters  nothing  is  so  for- 
midable as  duty  and  obedience.  Your  character  is  one  of  those  inclined 
to  revolt " 

"  I  freely  acknowledge  it,  aunt  —  and  it  will  always  be  so,  until  duty 
and  obedience  come  to  me  in  a  shape  that  I  can  respect  and  love." 

"  Whether  you  respect  and  love  my  orders  or  not,  mademoiselle,"  said 
the  princess,  in  a  curt,  harsh  voice,  "  you  will,  from  to-day,  from  this 
moment,  learn  to  submit  blindly  and  absolutely  to  my  will.  In  one 
word,  you  will  do  nothing  without  my  permission.  It  is  necessary ;  I 
insist  upon  it ;  and  so  I  am  determined  it  shall  be." 

Adrienne  looked  at  her  aunt  for  a  second,  and  then  bm*st  into  so 
free  and  sonorous  a  laugh  that  it  rang  for  quite  a  time  through  the  vast 
apartment.  D'Aigrigny  and  Baron  Tripeaud  started  in  indignation. 
The  princess  looked  angrily  at  her  niece.  The  doctor  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  clasped  his  hand  over  his  waistcoat  with  a  sanctimonious 
sigh. 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  "such  fits  of  laughter  are 
highly  unbecoming.  Your  aunt's  words  are  serious,  and  deserve  a  dif- 
ferent reception." 

"  Oh,  sir ! "  said  Adrienne,  recovering  herself,  "  it  is  not  my  fault  if  I 
laugh.  How  can  I  maintain  my  gravity,  when  I  hear  my  aunt  talking 
of  blind  submission  to  her  orders  ?    Is  the  swallow,  accustomed  to  fly 
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upward  and  enjoy  the  sunshine,  pledged  to  live  with  the  mole  in  dark- 
ness I " 

At  this  answer,  D'Aigi'igny  affected  to  stare  at  the  other  members  of 
this  kind  of  family  council  with  blank  astonishment. 

"A  swallow?  what  does  she  mean  I  "asked  the  abbe  of  the  baron, 
making  a  sign,  which  the  latter  understood. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Tripeaud,  staring  in  his  turn  at  the  doc- 
tor. "  She  spoke  too  of  a  mole.  It  is  quite  unheard  of  —  incompre- 
hensibk' ! " 

"  And  so,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  princess,  appearing  to  share  in  the 
surprise  of  the  others,  "  this  is  the  reply  that  you  make  to  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Adrienne,  astonished  herself  that  they  should 
pretend  not  to  understand  the  simile  of  which  she  had  made  use,  accus- 
tomed as  she  was  to  speak  in  figurative  language. 

"  Come,  come,  madame,"  said  Dr.  Baleinier,  smiling  good-humoredly, 
"  we  must  be  indulgent.  My  dear  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  has  naturally 
so  uncommon  and  excitable  a  nature  \  She  is  really  the  most  charming 
mad  woman  I  know ;  I  have  told  her  so  a  hundred  times,  in  my  position 
of  an  old  friend,  which  allows  such  freedom." 

"  I  can  conceive  that  your  attachment  makes  you  indulgent ;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  true,  doctor,"  said  D'Aigrigny,  as  if  reproaching  him  for 
taking  the  part  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  "  that  such  answers  to 
serious  questions  are  most  extravagant." 

"  The  evil  is,  that  mademoiselle  does  not  seem  to  comprehend  the 
serious  nature  of  this  conference,"  said  the  princess  harshly.  "She 
will  perhaps  understand  it  better  when  I  have  given  her  my  orders." 

"  Let  us  hear  these  orders,  aunt,"  replied  Adrienne,  as  seated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  opposite  to  the  princess,  she  leaned  her  fine  dim- 
pled chin  in  the  hollow  of  her  pretty  hand,  with  an  air  of  graceful 
mockery,  charming  to  behold. 

"  From  to-morrow  forward,"  resumed  the  princess,  "  you  will  quit  the 
summer-house  that  you  at  present  inhabit,  you  will  discharge  your 
women,  and  come  and  occupy  two  rooms  in  this  house,  to  which  there 
will  be  no  access  except  through  my  apartment ;  you  will  never  go  out 
alone ;  you  will  accompany  me  to  the  services  of  the  church.  Your  eman- 
cipation terminates,  in  consequence  of  your  prodigality  duly  proved.  I 
will  take  charge  of  all  your  expenses,  even  to  the  ordering  of  your  clothes, 
so  that  you  may  be  properly  and  modestly  dressed.  Until  your  majority 
(which  will  be  indefinitely  postponed,  by  means  of  the  intervention  of 
a  family  council),  you  will  have  no  money  at  yom*  own  disposal  Such 
is  my  resolution." 

"  And  certainly  your  resolution  can  only  be  applauded,  madame,'^  said 
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Baron  Tripeaud ;  "  we  can  but  encourage  you  to  show  the  greatest  firm- 
ness, for  such  disorders  must  have  an  end." 

"  It  is  more  than  time  to  put  a  stop  to  such  scandals,"  added  the  abbe. 

"Eccentricity  and  exaltation  of  temperament  may  excuse  many 
things,"  ventured  to  observe  the  smooth-tongued  doctor. 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  the  princess  dryly  to  Baleinier,  who  played  his 
part  to  perfection ;  "  but  then,  doctor,  the  requisite  measures  must  be 
taken  with  such  characters." 

Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  had  expressed  herself  in  a  firm  and  pre- 
cise manner ;  she  appeared  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  putting  her 
threats  into  execution.  M.  Tripeaud  and  D'Aigrigny  had  just  now  given 
their  full  consent  to  the  words  of  the  princess.  Adrienne  began  to 
perceive  that  something  very  serious  was  in  contemplation,  and  her 
gayety  was  at  once  replaced  by  an  air  of  bitter  irony  and  offended 
independence. 

She  rose  abi*uptly,  and  colored  a  little;  her  rosy  nostrils  dilated, 
her  eyes  flashed  fire,  and,  as  she  raised  her  head,  she  gently  shook  the 
fine,  wavy,  golden  hair,  with  a  movement  of  pride  that  was  natural  to 
her.  After  a  moment's  silence,  she  said  to  her  aunt  in  a  cutting  tone : 
"  You  have  spoken  of  the  past,  madame ;  I  also  will  speak  a  few 
words  concerning  it,  since  you  force  me  to  do  so,  though  I  may  regret 
the  necessity.  I  quitted  your  dwelling  because  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  live  longer  in  this  atmosphere  of  dark  hypocrisy  and  black 
treachery." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  D'Aigrigny,  "  such  words  are  as  violent  as  they 
are  unreasonable." 

"  Since  you  interrupt  me,  sir,"  said  Adrienne  hastily,  as  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  abbe,  "  tell  me  what  examples  did  I  meet  with  in  my  aunt's 
house  ? " 

"  Excellent  examples,  mademoiselle." 

"  Excellent,  sir  ?  Was  it  because  I  saw  there,  every  day,  her  conver- 
sion keep  pace  with  your  own  ? " 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  forget  yourself ! "  cried  the  princess,  becoming 
pale  with  rage. 

"  Madame,  I  do  not  forget  —  I  remember,  like  other  people :  that  is 
all.  I  had  no  relation  of  whom  I  could  ask  an  asylum.  I  wished  to 
live  alone.  I  wished  to  enjoy  my  revenues  —  because  I  chose  rather  to 
spend  them  myself  than  to  see  them  wasted  by  M.  Tripeaud." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  cried  the  baron,  "  I  cannot  imagine  how  you  can 
presume " 

"  Sir ! "  said  Adrienne,  reducing  him  to  silence  by  a  gesture  of  over- 
whelming haughtiness,  "I  speak  of  you  —  not  to  you.    I  wished  to 
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spend  my  income,"  she  continued,  "according  to  my  own  tastes.  I 
embellished  the  retreat  that  I  had  chosen.  Instead  of  ugly,  ill- taught 
servants,  I  selected  girls,  pretty  and  well  brought  up,  though  poor. 
Their  education  forbade  their  being  subjected  to  any  humiliating 
servitude,  though  I  have  endeavored  to  make  their  situation  easy  and 
agreeable.  They  do  not  serve  me,  but  render  me  service.  I  pay 
them,  but  I  am  obliged  to  them  —  nice  distinctions  that  your  ladyship 
will  not  understand,  I  know.  Instead  of  seeing  them  badly  or  ungrace- 
fully dressed,  I  have  given  them  clothes  that  suit  their  charming  faces 
well,  because  I  like  whatever  is  young  and  fair.  Whether  I  dress 
myself  one  way  or  the  other  concerns  only  my  looking-glass.  I  go  out 
alone,  because  I  like  to  follow  my  fancy.  I  do  not  go  to  mass ;  but,  if  I 
had  still  a  mother,  I  would  explain  to  her  my  devotions,  and  she  would 
kiss  me  none  the  less  tenderly.  It  is  true  that  I  have  raised  a  pagan 
altar  to  youth  and  beauty,  because  I  adore  Grod  in  all  that  he  has  made 
fair  and  good,  noble  and  grand;  because,  morn  and  evening,  my 
heart  repeats  the  fervent  and  sincere  prayer:  *  Thanks,  my  Creator! 
thanks ! ' — Your  ladyship  says  that  M.  Baleinier  has  often  found  me  in 
my  solitude,  a  prey  to  a  strange  excitement.  Yes,  it  is  true ;  for  it  is 
then  that,  escaping  in  thought  from  all  that  renders  the  present  odious 
and  painful  to  me,  I  find  refuge  in  the  future ;  it  is  then  that  magical 
horizons  spread  far  before  me ;  it  is  then  that  such  splendid  visions 
appear  to  me  as  make  me  feel  myself  rapt  in  a  sublime  and  heavenly 
ecstasy,  as  if  I  no  longer  appertained  to  earth ! " 

As  Adrienne  pronounced  these  last  words  with  enthusiasm,  her  coun- 
tenance appeared  transfigured,  so  resplendent  did  it  become.  In  that 
moment  she  had  lost  sight  of  all  that  surrounded  her. 

"  It  is  then,"  she  resumed,  with  spirit  soaring  higher  and  higher, 
"  that  I  breathe  a  pure  air,  reviving  and  free  —  yes,  free  —  above  all, 
free  —  and  so  salubrious,  so  grateful  to  the  soul! — Yes,  instead  of  see- 
ing my  sisters  painfully  submit  to  a  selfish,  humiliating,  brutal  dominion, 
which  entails  upon  them  the  seductive  vices  of  slavery,  the  graceful 
fraud,  the  enchanting  perfidy,  the  caressing  falsehood,  the  contempt- 
uous resignation,  the  hateful  obedience,  I  behold  them,  my  noble  sisters ! 
worthy  and  sincere  because  they  are  free,  faithful  and  devoted  because 
they  have  liberty  to  choose ;  neither  imperious  nor  base  because  they 
have  no  master  to  govern  or  to  flatter ;  cherished  and  respected  because 
they  can  withdraw  from  a  disloyal  hand  their  hand  loyally  bestowed. 
Oh,  my  sisters !  my  sisters !  I  feel  it.  These  are  not  merely  consoling 
visions,  they  are  sacred  hopes." 

Carried  away,  in  spite  of  herself,  by  the  excitement  of  her  feelings, 
Adrienne  paused  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  return  to  earth;   she  did 
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not  perceive  that  the  other  actors  in  this  scene  were  looking  at  each 
other  with  an  air  of  delight. 

"  What  she  says  is  excellent,"  murmured  the  doctor  in  the  princess's 
ear,  next  to  whom  he  was  seated ;  "  were  she  in  league  with  us  she  would 
not  speak  differently." 

"  It  is  only  by  excessive  harshness,"  added  D'Aigrigny,  ''  that  we 
shall  bring  her  to  the  desired  point^ 

But  it  seemed  as  if  the  indignant  emotion  of  Adrienne  had  been 
dissipated  by  the  contact  of  the  generous  sentiments  she  had  just 
uttered.    Addressing  Baleinier  with  a  smile,  she  said : 

"  I  must  own,  doctor,  that  there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  to 
yield  to  the  current  of  certain  thoughts  in  the  presence  of  persons  incap- 
able of  understanding  them.  This  would  give  you  a  fine  opportunity  to 
make  sport  of  that  exaltation  of  mind  for  which  you  sometimes  reproach 
me.  To  let  myself  be  carried  away  by  transports  at  so  serious  a 
moment! — for,  verily,  the  matter  in  hand  seems  to  be  serious.  But 
you  see,  good  M.  Baleinier,  when  an  idea  comes  into  my  head,  I  can  no 
more  help  following  it  out  than  I  could  refrain  from  running  after  butter- 
flies when  I  was  a  little  girl." 

"And  heaven  only  knows  whither  these  brilliant  butterflies  of  aU 
colors,"  said  M.  Baleinier,  smiling  with  an  air  of  paternal  indulgence, 
"  that  are  passing  through  your  brain  are  likely  to  lead  you.  Oh,  mad- 
cap, madcap !  when  will  she  be  as  reasonable  as  she  is  charming  ? " 

"  This  very  instant,  my  good  doctor,"  replied  Adrienne.  "  I  am  about 
to  cast  off  my  reveries  for  realities,  and  speak  plain  and  positive  lan- 
guage, as  you  shall  hear." 

Upon  which,  addressing  her  aunt,  she  continued : 

"You  have  imparted  to  me  your  resolution,  madame;  I  will  now 
tell  you  mine.  Within  a  week  I  shall  quit  the  pavilion  that  I  inhabit, 
for  a  house  which  I  have  arranged  to  my  taste,  where  I  shall  live  after 
my  own  fashion.  I  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  and  I  owe  no 
account  of  my  actions  to  any  but  myself." 

"Upon  my  word,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  princess,  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  "  you  talk  nonsense.  You  forget  that  society  has  inalienable 
moral  rights,  which  we  are  bound  to  enforce ;  and  we  shall  not  neglect 
them,  depend  upon  it." 

"  So,  madame,  it  is  you,  and  M.  d'Aigrigny,  and  M.  Tripeaud,  that 
represent  the  morality  of  society !  This  appears  to  me  very  fine.  Is  it 
because  M.  Tripeaud  has  considered  (I  must  acknowledge  it)  my  fortune 
as  his  own  ?    Is  it  because " 

"  Now,  really,  mademoiselle,"  began  Tripeaud. 

"  In  good  time,  madame,"  said  Adrienne  to  her  aunt,  without  noticing 
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the  baron,  "  as  the  occasion  offers,  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  for  explana- 
tions with  regard  to  certain  interests,  which  have  hitherto,  I  think,  been 
concealed  from  me." 

These  words  of  Adrienno  made  D'Aigrigny  and  the  princess  stai-t, 
and  then  rapidly  exchange  a  glance  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety.  Adrienne 
did  not  seem  to  perceive  it,  but  thus  continued : 

"  To  have  done  with  your  demands,  madame,  here  is  my  final  resolve : 
I  shall  live  where  and  how  I  please.  I  think  that,  if  I  were  a  man,  no 
one  would  impose  on  me,  at  my  age,  the  harsh  and  humiliating  guard- 
ianship you  have  in  view,  for  living  as  I  have  lived  till  now — honestly, 
freely,  and  generously,  in  the  sight  of  all." 

"  This  idea  is  absurd !  is  madness ! "  cried  the  princess.  "  To  wish  to  live 
thus  alone  is  to  carry  immorality  and  immodesty  to  their  utmost  limits." 

"  If  so,  madame,"  said  Adrienne,  "  what  opinion  must  you  entertain  of 
so  many  poor  girls,  orphans  like  myself,  who  live  alone  and  free,  as  I 
wish  to  live  t  They  have  not  received,  as  I  have,  a  refined  education, 
calculated  to  raise  the  soul  and  purify  the  heart.  They  have  not  wealth, 
as  I  have,  to  protect  them  from  the  evil  temptations  of  misery ;  and 
yet  they  live  honestly  and  proudly  in  their  distress." 

"  Vice  and  virtue  do  not  exist  for  such  ragged  vermin  ? "  cried  Baron 
Tripeaud,  with  an  expression  of  anger  and  hideous  disdain. 

"  Madame,  you  would  turn  away  a  lackey  that  would  venture  to  speak 
thus  before  you,"  said  Adrienne  to  her  aunt,  unable  to  conceal  her  dis- 
gust, "  and  yet  you  oblige  me  to  listen  to  such  speeches ! " 

The  Marquis  d'Aigrigny  touched  M.  Tripeaud  with  his  knee  under 
the  table,  to  remind  him  that  he  must  not  express  himself  in  the  prin- 
cess's parlors  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  in  the  lobbies  of  the  stock 
exchange.    To  repair  the  baron's  coarseness,  the  abbe  thus  continued : 

"  There  is  no  comparison,  mademoiselle,  between  people  of  the  class 
you  name  and  a  young  lady  of  your  rank." 

"  For  a  Catholic  priest,  M.  I'Abbe,  that  distinction  is  not  very  Chris- 
tian," replied  Adrienne. 

"  I  know  the  purport  of  my  words,  mademoiselle,"  answered  the  abbe 
dryly ;  "  besides,  the  independent  life  that  you  wish  to  lead,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  reason,  may  tend  to  very  serious  consequences  for  you. 
Your  family  may  one  day  wish  to  see  you  married " 

''  I  will  spare  my  family  that  trouble,  sir ;  if  I  marry  at  all,  I  will 
choose  for  myself,  which  also  appears  to  me  reasonable  enough.  But, 
in  truth,  I  am  very  little  tempted  by  that  heavy  chain,  which  selfish- 
ness and  brutality  rivet  forever  about  our  necks." 

"  It  is  indecent,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  princess,  "  to  speak  so  lightly 
of  such  an  institution.'* 
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"  Before  you,  especially,  madame,  I  beg  pardon  for  having  shocked 
your  ladyship  !  You  fear  that  my  independent  manner  of  living  will 
frighten  away  all  wooers ;  but  that  is  another  reason  for  persisting  in 
my  independence,  for  I  detest  wooers ;  I  only  hope  that  they  may  have 
the  very  worst  opinion  of  me,  and  there  is  no  better  means  of  effecting 
that  object  than  to  appear  to  live  as  they  live  themselves.  I  rely  upon 
my  whims,  my  follies,  my  dear  faults,  to  preserve  me  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  any  matrimonial  hunting." 

"  You  will  be  quite  satisfied  on  that  head,"  resumed  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier,  "  if  unfortunately  the  report  should  gain  credit  that  you 
have  carried  the  forgetfulness  of  all  duty  and  decency  to  such  a  height 
as  to  return  home  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  So  I  am  told  is  the 
case — but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  such  an  enormity." 

"  You  are  wrong,  madame,  for  it  is  quite  true." 

"  So  you  confess  it  ?  "  cried  the  princess. 

"  I  confess  all  that  I  do,  madame.  I  came  home  this  morning  at 
eight  o'clock."  I 

"  You  hear,  gentlemen  f "  ejaculated  the  princess. 

"  Oh !  "  said  M.  d'Aigrigny  in  a  bass  voice. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  baron  in  a  treble  key. 

"  Oh ! "  muttered  the  doctor  with  a  deep  sigh. 
On  hearing  these  lamentable  exclamations,  Adrienne  seemed  about 
to  speak,  perhaps  to  justify  herself ;  but  her  lip  speedily  assumed  a 
curl  of  contempt,  which  showed  that  she  disdained  to  stoop  to  any 
explanation. 

"  So  it  is  true,"  said  the  princess.  "  Oh,  wretched  girl !  you  had 
accustomed  me  to  be  astonished  at  nothing;  but,  nevertheless,  I 
doubted  the  possibility  of  such  conduct.  It  required  your  impudent 
and  audacious  reply  to  convince  me  of  the  fact." 

"  Madame,  lying  has  always  appeared  to  me  more  impudent  than  to 
speak  the  truth." 

"  And  where  had  you  been,  mademoiselle  ?  and  for  what  ?  " 

"Madame,"  said  Adrienne,  interrupting  her  aunt,  "I  never  speak 
falsely,  but  neither  do  I  speak  more  than  I  choose ;  and  then,  again,  it 
were  cowardice  to  defend  myself  from  a  revolting  accusation.  Let  us 
say  no  more  about  it :  your  importunities  on  this  head  will  be  alto- 
gether vain.  To  resume :  you  wish  to  impose  upon  me  a  harsh  and 
humiliating  restraint ;  I  wish  to  quit  the  house  I  inhabit,  to  go  and  live 
where  I  please,  at  my  own  fancy.  Which  of  us  two  will  yield  remains 
to  be  seen.  Now  for  another  matter:  this  mansion  belongs  to  me! 
As  I  am  about  to  leave  it,  I  am  indifferent  whether  you  continue  to  live 
here  or  not ;  but  the  ground-floor  is  uninhabited.    It  contains,  besides 
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the  reception-rooms,  two  complete  sets  of  apartments ;  I  have  let  them 
for  some  time." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  the  princess,  looking  at  D'Aigrigny  with  intense  sur- 
prise. "  And  to  whom,"  she  added  ironically,  "  have  you  disposed  of 
them  f " 

"  To  three  members  of  my  family." 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  said  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  more  and 
more  astonished. 

"  It  means,  madame,  that  I  wish  to  offer  a  generous  hospitality  to  a 
young  Indian  prince,  my  kinsman  on  my  mother's  side.  He  will  arrive 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  I  wish  to  have  the  rooms  ready  to  receive 
him." 

"  You  hear,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  D'Aigrigny  to  the  doctor  and  Tripeaud, 
with  an  affectation  of  profound  stupor. 

"  It  surpasses  all  one  could  imagine ! "  exclaimed  the  baron. 

"  Alas ! "  observed  the  doctor  benignantly,  "  the  impulse  is  generous 
in  itself  —  but  the  little  madcap  still  crops  out !  " 

"  Excellent ! "  said  the  princess.  "  I  cannot  prevent  you,  mademoiselle, 
from  announcing  the  most  extravagant  designs ;  but  it  is  presumable 
that  you  will  not  stop  short  in  so  fair  a  path.     Is  that  all  ? " 

"  Not  quite,  your  ladyship.  I  learned  this  mommg,  that  two  of  my 
female  relations,  also  on  my  mother's  side,  poor  childi-en  of  fifteen, 
orphan  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  arrived  yesterday  from  a  long 
journey,  and  are  now  with  the  wife  of  the  brave  soldier  who  brought 
them  to  France  from  the  depths  of  Siberia." 

At  these  words  from  Adrienne,  D'Aigi'igny  and  the  princess  could 
not  help  starting  suddenly,  and  staring  at  each  other  with  affright, 
so  far  were  they  from  expecting  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was 
informed  of  the  coming  of  Marshal  Simon's  daughters.  This  discovery 
was  like  a  lightning-flash  to  them. 

"  You  are  no  doubt  astonished  at  seeing  me  so  well  infonned,"  said 
Adrienne ;  "  fortunately,  before  I  have  done,  I  hope  to  astonish  you  still 
more.  But  to  return  to  these  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon :  your  high- 
ness will  understand  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave  them  in  charge 
of  the  good  people  who  have  afforded  them  a  temporary  asylum.  Though 
this  family  is  honest  and  hard-working,  it  is  not  the  place  for  them.  I 
shall  go  and  fetch  them  hither  and  lodge  them  in  apartments  on  the 
ground-floor,  along  with  the  soldier's  wife,  who  will  take  care  of  them." 
Upon  these  words,  D'Aigrigny  and  the  baron  looked  at  each  other 
and  the  baron  exclaimed : 

"  Decidedly,  she's  out  of  her  head." 
Without  a  word  to  Tripeaud,  Adrienne  continued : 
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"  ^Tarshnl  Simon  cannot  fail  to  ari'ivo  at  Paiis  shortly.  V<»in- lii^li- 
iiess  jxTceivrs  h«»\v  -jilrasinit  it  ^vill  Vx'  to  1k'  al)li'  to  ])r('s<'nt  his  •laugh- 
ters to  him,  and  in-oxc  that  thoy  have  been  ti<'at(M.l  as  tli<*y  dcsri-vc. 


To-movrow  movniiii;-  I  shall  s<Mi(i  for  milliners  and  dressmakers,  so 
tliat  they  may  want  for  iiothini;-.  I  desire  their  surprised  father,  on  his 
return,  to  find  them  every  wav  beautiful.  Thev  are  pretty,  I  am  told, 
as  an,ir''l><  —  but  I  will  endeavor  to  make  little  ('u]>ids  of  them." 
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"  At  last,  mademoiselle,  you  must  have  finished  ?  ^  said  the  princess, 
in  a  sardonic  and  deeply  irritated  tone,  while  D'Aigrigny,  calm  and  cold 
in  appearance,  could  hardly  dissemble  his  mental  anguish. 

'^  Try  again !  ^  continued  the  princess,  addressing  Adnenne.  "  Ai<? 
there  no  more  relations  that  you  wish  to  add  to  this  interesting  family 
group  ?  "    Really,  a  queen  could  not  act  with  more  magnificence." 

"  Right !  I  wish  to  give  my  family  a  royal  reception  —  such  as  is  due 
to  the  son  of  a  king,  and  the  daughters  of  the  Duke  de  Ligny.  It  is 
well  to  unite  other  luxuries  of  life  with  the  luxury  of  the  hospitable 
heart." 

"  The  maxim  is  certainly  generous,"  said  the  princess,  becoming  more 
and  more  agitated ;  "  it  is  only  a  pity  that  you  do  not  possess  the  mines 
of  Peru  to  make  it  practicable." 

"  It  was  on  the  subject  of  a  mine,  said  to  be  a  rich  one,  that  I  also 
wished  to  speak  to  your  ladyship.  Could  I  find  a  better  opportunity  f 
Though  my  fortune  is  already  considerable,  it  is  nothing  to  what  may 
come  to  our  family  at  any  moment.  You  will  perhaps  excuse,  therefore, 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  royal  prodigalities." 

D'Aigi-igny's  dilemma  became  momentarily  more  and  more  thorny. 
The  affair  of  the  medals  was  so  important  that  he  had  concealed  it 
even  from  Dr.  Baleinier,  though  he  had  called  in  his  services  to  forward 
immense  interests.  Neither  had  Tripeaud  been  informed  of  it,  for  the 
princess  believed  that  she  had  destroyed  every  vestige  of  those  papers 
of  Adrienne's  father,  which  might  have  put  him  on  the  scent  of  this 
discovery.  The  abbe,  therefore,  was  not  only  greatly  alarmed  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  might  be  informed  of  this  secret,  but  he 
trembled  lest  she  should  divulge  it. 

The  princess,  sharing  the  alarms  of  D'Aigrigny,  interrupted  her 
niece  by  exclaiming : 

"  Mademoiselle,  there  are  certain  family  affairs  which  ought  to  be 
kept  secret,  and  without  exactly  understanding  to  what  you  allude,  I 
must  request  you  to  change  the  subject." 

"  What,  madame  !  are  we  not  here  a  family  party  ?  Is  that  not  suffi- 
ciently evident  by  the  somewhat  ungracious  things  that  have  been 
here  said  \ " 

"  No  matter,  mademoiselle !  when  affairs  of  interest  are  concerned, 
which  are  more  or  less  disputable,  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  speak  of 
them  without  the  documents  laid  before  every  one." 

"  And  of  what  have  we  been  speaking  this  hour,  madame,  if  not  of 
affairs  of  interest  ?  I  really  do  not  understand  your  surprise  and  embar- 
rassment." 

"  I  am  neither  surprised  nor  embarrassed,  mademoiselle ;  but  for  the 
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last  two  hours  you  have  obliged  me  to  listen  to  so  many  new  and  extrav- 
agant things  that  a  little  amaze  is  very  permissible.*^ 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  are  very  much  embarrassed,"  said  Adri- 
ennt»,  looking  fixedly  at  her  aunt,  "and  M.  d'Aigrigny  also — which 
confirms  certain  suspicions  that  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  clear  up. 
Have  I  then  guessed  rightly  ?  "  she  added,  after  a  pause.  "  We  will 
see " 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  command  you  to  be  silent,"  cried  the  princess,  no 
longer  mistress  of  herself. 

"  Oh,  madame ! "  said  Adrienne,  "  for  a  person  who  has  in  general  so 
much  command  of  her  feelings,  you  compromise  yourself  strangely." 

Providence  (as  some  will  have  it)  came  to  the  aid  of  the  princess 
and  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  at  this  critical  juncture.  A  valet  entered  the 
room ;  his  countenance  bore  such  marks  of  fright  and  agitation  that 
the  princess  exclaimed  as  soon  as  she  saw  him : 

"  Why,  Dubois !  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  have  to  beg  pardon,  your  ladyship,  for  interrupting  you  against 
your  express  orders,  but  a  police  inspector  demands  to  speak  with  you 
instantly.  He  is  below  stairs,  and  the  yard  is  full  of  policemen  and 
soldiers." 

Notwithstanding  the  profound  surprise  which  this  new  incident 
occasioned  her,  the  princess,  determining  to  profit  by  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded,  to  concert  prompt  measures  with  D'Aigrigny  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Adrienne's  threatened  revelations,  rose,  and  said  to  the  abbe  : 

"  Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  accompany  me,  M.  d'Aigrigny,  for 
I  do  not  know  what  the  presence  of  this  commissary  of  police  may 
signify." 

D'Aigrigny  followed  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  into  the  next  room. 


CHAPTER    IX 


TREACHERY 


F^I<oll^l  ^^  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  accompanied  by  D'Aigrigny 

§r^B§5Sf  ^^^  followed  by  the  servant,  stopped  short  in  the  next 
^vlj^^  room  to  that  in  which  had  remained  Adrienne,  Tripeaud, 
^^Avs  31  and  the  doctor. 

"  Where  is  the  police  commissary  ? "  asked  the  princess  of  the  servant, 
who  had  just  before  announced  to  her  the  arrival  of  that  magistrate. 

"  In  the  blue  saloon,  madame." 

''  My  compliments,  and  beg  him  to  wait  for  me  a  few  moments."' 
The  man  bowed  and  withdrew. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  approached  hastily 
M.  d'Aigrigny,  whose  countenance,  usually  firm  and  haughty,  was  now 
pale  and  agitated. 

"  You  see,"  cried  the  princess  in  a  hurried  voice,  "  Adrienne  knows 
all.    What  shall  we  do  ?— what  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  the  abbe,  with  a  fixed  and  absent  look.  "  This 
disclosure  is  a  temble  blow  to  us." 

"Is  all,  then,  lost?" 

"There  is  only  one  means  of  safety,"  said  M.  d'Aigrigny — "the 
doctor." 

"  But  how  ?  "  cried  the  princess.    "  So  sudden  !  this  very  day  ? " 

"  Two  hours  hence  it  will  be  too  late ;  ere  then  this  infernal  girl  will 
have  seen  Marshal  Simon's  daughters." 

"  But,  Frederick,  it  is  impossible !  M.  Baleinier  will  never  consent. 
I  ought  to  have  been  prepared  beforehand — as  we  intended,  after  to-day's 
examination." 

"  No  matter,"  replied  the  abbe  quickly ;  "  the  doctor  must  try  at  any 
hazard." 

"  But  under  what  pretext ! " 

"  I  will  try  and  find  one." 

374 
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"  Suppose  you  were  to  find  a  pretext,  Frederick,  and  we  could  act 
immediately — nothing  would  be  ready  down  there J^ 

'*  Be  satisfied :  they  are  always  ready  there,  by  habitual  foresight.'* 

"  How  instruct  the  doctor  on  the  instant  ?  "^  resumed  the  princess. 

"  To  send  for  him  would  be  to  rouse  the  suspicions  of  your  niece," 
said  M.  d'Aigrigny  thoughtfully ;  "  and  we  must  avoid  that  before 
everything." 

"  Of  course,"  answered  the  princess ;  "  her  confidence  in  the  doctor  is 
one  of  our  greatest  resources." 

"  There  is  a  way,"  said  the  abbe  quickly :  "  I  will  write  a  few  words 
in  haste  to  Baleinier ;  one  of  your  people  can  take  the  note  to  him,  as 
if  it  came  from  without — from  a  patient  dangerously  ill." 

"  An  excellent  idea ! "  cried  the  princess.  "  You  are  right.  Here, 
upon  this  table,  there  is  everything  necessary  for  writing.  Quick ! 
quick — but  will  the  doctor  succeed? " 

"  Indeed,  I  scarcely  dare  to  hope  it,"  said  the  marquis,  sitting  down 
at  the  table  with  repressed  rage.  "  Thanks  to  this  examination,  going 
beyond  our  hopes,  which  our  man,  hidden  behind  the  curtain,  has  faith- 
fully taken  down  in  shorthand,  thanks  to  the  violent  scenes,  which 
would  necessarily  have  occurred  to-morrow  and  the  day  after,  the  doc- 
tor, by  fencing  himself  round  with  all  sorts  of  clever  precautions,  would 
have  been  able  to  act  with  the  most  complete  certainty.  But  to  ask 
this  of  him  to-day,  on  the  instant ! — Hermmie,  it  is  folly  to  think  of !  " 
The  marquis  threw  down  the  pen  which  he  held  in  his  hand ;  then 
he  added,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  and  profound  irritation : 

"  At  the  very  moment  of  success,  to  see  all  our  hopes  destroyed  ! — Oh, 
the  consequences  of  all  this  are  incalculable.  Your  niece  will  be  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  mischief — oh !  the  gi'eatest  injury  to  us." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  expression  of  deep  rage  and  implac- 
able hatred  with  which  D'Aigrigny  uttered  these  last  words. 

"  Frederick,"  cried  the  princess,  with  anxiety,  as  she  clasped  her  hands 
strongly  around  the  abbe's,  *'  I  conjure  you,  do  not  despair  !  The  doctor 
is  fertile  in  resources,  and  he  is  so  devoted  to  us.  Let  us  at  least  make 
the  attempt." 

"  Well,  it  is  at  least  a  chance,"  said  the  abbe,  taking  up  the  pen 
again. 

'*  Should  it  come  to  the  worst,"  said  the  princess,  "  and  Adrienne  go 
this  evening  to  fetch  General  Simon's  daughters,  she  may  perhaps  no 
longer  find  them." 

**We  cannot  hope  for  that.  It  is  impossible  that  Eodin's  orders 
should  have  been  so  quickly  executed.  We  should  have  been  informed 
of  it." 
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"  It  is  true.  Write,  thou,  to  the  doctor ;  I  will  send  you  Dubois,  to 
carry  your  letter.  Courage,  Frederick  I  we  shall  yet  be  too  much  for 
that  ungovernable  girl." 

Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  added,  with  concentrated  rage :  "Oh,  Adri- 
enne !  Adrienne  !  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  your  insolent  sarcasms  and 
the  anxiety  you  have  caused  us." 

As  she  went  out,  the  princess  turned  toward  D'Aigrigny  and  said 
to  him : 

"  Wait  for  me  here.  I  will  tell  you  the  meaning  of  this  visit  of  the 
police,  and  we  will  go  in  together." 

The  princess  disappeared.  D'Aigrigny  dashed  off  a  few  words  with 
a  trembling  hand. 


CHAPTER    X 


THE     SNARE 


FTER  the  departure  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  and  the 
marquis,  Adrienne  remained  in  her  aunt^s  apartment  with 
M.  Baleinier  and  Baron  Tripeaud. 

On  hearing  of  the  commissary's  arrival,  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  had  felt  considerable  uneasiness;  for  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that,  as  Agricola  had  apprehended,  this  magistrate  was  come  to 
search  the  hotel  and  pavilion,  in  order  to  find  the  blacksmith,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  concealed  there. 

Though  she  looked  upon  Agricola's  hidmg-place  as  a  very  safe  one, 
Adrienne  was  not  quite  tranquil  on  his  account ;  so  in  the  event  of  any 
unfortunate  accident  she  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  recommend 
the  refugee  to  the  doctor,  an  intimate  friend,  as  we  have  said,  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  ministers  of  the  day.  So,  drawing  near  to  the 
physician,  who  was  conversing  in  a  low  voice  with  the  baron,  she  said 
to  him  in  her  softest  and  most  coaxing  manner : 

"  My  good  M.  Baleinier,  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  with  you."  She 
pointed  to  the  deep  recess  of  one  of  the  windows. 

"  I  am  at  your  orders,  mademoiselle,"  answered  the  doctor,  as  he  rose 
to  follow  Adrienne  to  the  recess. 

M.  Tripeaud,  who,  no  longer  sustained  by  the  abbe's  presence, 
dreaded  the  young  lady  as  he  did  fire,  was  not  sorry  for  this  diversion. 
To  keep  up  appearances,  he  stationed  himself  before  one  of  the  sacred 
pictures  and  began  again  to  contemplate  it,  as  if  there  were  no  bounds 
to  his  admiration. 

When  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  far  enough  from  the  baron 
not  to  be  overheard  by  him,  she  said  to  the  physician,  who,  all  smiles 
and  benevolence,  waited  for  her  to  explain : 

"  My  good  doctor,  you  are  my  friend,  as  you  were  my  father's.  Just 
now,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  your  position,  you  had  the  cour- 
age to  show  yourself  my  only  partisan." 
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"  Not  at  all,  mademoiselle ;  do  not  go  and  say  such  things !  ^  cried 
the  doctor,  affecting  a  pleasant  kind  of  anger.  "  Plague  on't !  you 
would  get  me  into  a  pretty  scrape ;  so  pray  be  silent  on  that  subject. 
Vade  retro  Satanas! — which  means.  Get  thee  behind  me,  charming 
little  demon  that  you  are ! " 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  answered  Adrienne,  with  a  smile ;  "  I  will  not 
compromise  you.  Only  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  you  have  often 
made  me  offers  of  service  and  spoken  to  me  of  your  devotion.'' 

"  Put  me  to  the  test,  and  you  will  see  if  I  do  not  keep  my  promises.'' 

"  Well,  then,  give  me  a  proof  on  the  instant,"  said  Adrienne  quickly. 

"  Capital !  This  is  how  I  like  to  be  taken  at  my  word.  What  can  I 
do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Are  you  still  very  intimate  with  your  friend  the  minister  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  am  just  treating  him  for  a  loss  of  voice,  which  he  always  has 
the  day  they  put  questions  to  him  in  the  house.    He  prefers  it." 

"  I  want  you  to  obtain  from  him  something  very  important  for  me." 

"  For  you  ?     Pray,  what  is  it  ?  " 
At  this  instant  the  valet  entered  the  room,  delivered  a  letter  to  M. 
Baleinier,  and  said  to  him : 

"  A  footman  just  brought  this  letter  for  you,  sir ;  it  is  very  pressing." 
The  physician  took  the  letter  and  the  servant  went  out. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  merit,"  said  Adiienne,  smiUng ; 
"  they  do  not  leave  you  a  moment's  rest,  my  poor  doctor." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  physician,  who  could  not 
conceal  a  start  of  amazement  as  he  recognized  the  writing  of  D'Aigrigny ; 
"  these  patients  think  we  are  made  of  iron,  and  have  monopolized  the 
health  which  they  so  much  need.  They  have  really  no  mercy.  With 
your  permission,  mademoiselle,"  added  M.  Baleinier,  looking  at  Adrienne 
before  he  unsealed  the  letter. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  answered  by  a  graceful  nod.  Marquis 
d'Aigrigny's  letter  was  not  long ;  the  doctor  read  it  at  a  single  glance, 
and  notwithstanding  his  habitual  prudence  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said  hastily : 

"  To-day  !  —  why,  it's  impossible.    He  is  mad." 

"  You  speak  no  doubt  of  some  poor  patient  who  has  placed  all  his 
hopes  in  you  —  who  waits  and  calls  for  you  at  this  moment.  Come,  my 
dear  M.  Baleinier,  do  not  reject  his  prayer.  It  is  so  sweet  to  justify 
the  confidence  we  inspire." 

There  was  at  once  so  much  analogy  and  such  contradiction  between 
the  object  of  this  letter,  written  just  before  by  Adi-ienne's  most  implac- 
able enemy,  and  these  words  of  commiseration  which  she  spoke  in  a 
touching  voice,  that  Dr.  Baleinier  himself  could  not  help  being  struck 
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with  it.     He  looked  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  an  almost 
embarrassed  air  as  he  replied : 

*'  I  am  indeed  speaking  of  one  of  my  patients,  who  counts  much  upon 
me  —  a  great  deal  too  much,  for  he  asks  me  to  do  an  impossibility.  But 
why  do  you  feel  so  interested  in  an  unknown  person  ? " 

"  If  he  is  unfortunate,  I  know  enough  to  interest  me.  The  person  for 
whom  I  ask  your  assistance  with  the  minister  was  quite  as  little  known 
to  me,  and  now  I  take  the  deepest  interest  in  him.  I  must  tell  you  that 
he  is  the  son  of  the  worthy  soldier  who  brought  Marshal  Simon's 
daughters  from  the  heart  of  Siberia." 

"What!  he  is " 

"  An  honest  workman,  the  support  of  his  family ;  but  I  must  tell  you 
all  about  it.    This  is  how  the  affair  took  place." 

The  confidential  communication  which  Adrienne  was  going  to  make 
to  the  doctor  was  cut  short  by  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  who,  followed 
by  M.  d'Aigrigny,  opened  abruptly  the  door.  An  expression  of  infernal 
joy,  hardly  concealed  beneath  a  semblance  of  extreme  indignation,  was 
visible  in  her  countenance. 

M.  d'Aigrigny  threw  rapidly,  as  he  entered  the  apartment,  an  inquh*- 
ing  and  anxious  glance  at  M.  Baleinier.  The  doctor  answered  by  a 
shake  of  the  head.  The  abbe  bit  his  lips  with  silent  rage ;  he  had  built 
his  last  hopes  upon  the  doctor,  and  his  project  seemed  now  forever 
annihilated,  notwithstanding  the  new  blow  which  the  prmcess  had  in 
reserve  for  Adrienne. 

"  Grentlemen,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  in  a  sharp,  hun'ied  voice, 
for  she  was  nearly  choking  with  wicked  pleasure,  "  gentlemen,  pray  be 
seated !  I  have  some  new  and  curious  things  to  tell  you  on  the  subject 
of  this  young  lady." 

She  pointed  to  her  niece  with  a  look  of  ineffable  hatred  and  disdain. 

"  My  poor  child,  what  is  the  matter  now  ? "  said  M.  Baleinier,  in  a  soft, 
wheedling  tone,  before  he  left  the  window  where  he  was  standing  with 
Adrienne.  "  Whatever  happens,  count  upon  me ! "  And  the  physician 
went  to  seat  himself  between  M.  d'Aigrigny  and  M.  Tripeaud. 

At  her  aunt's  insolent  address,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had 
proudly  lifted  her  head.  The  blood  rushed  to  her  face,  and,  ii-ritated  at 
the  new  attacks  with  which  she  was  menaced,  she  advanced  to  the  table 
where  the  princess  was  seated  and  said  in  an  agitated  voice  to  M. 
Baleinier : 

"  I  shall  expect  you  to  call  on  me  as  soon  as  possible,  my  dear  doctor. 
You  know  that  I  wish  particularly  to  speak  with  you." 

Adrienne  made  one  step  toward  the  arm-chair,  on  which  she  had 
left  her  hat.    The  princess  rose  abruptly  and  exclaimed : 
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"  What  are  you  doing,  mademoiselle  ? " 

"  I  am  about  to  I'etire.  Your  ladyship  has  expressed  to  m<^  your  will, 
and  I  have  told  you  mine.    It  is  enough.'' 

She  took  her  hat.  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  seeing  her  prey  about 
to  escape,  hastened  toward  her  niece,  and  in  defiance  of  all  propriety 
seized  her  violently  by  the  arm  with  a  convulsive  gi-asp  and  bade  her : 

"  Remain ! " 

"  Fie,  madame ! "  exclaimed  Adrienne,  with  an  accent  of  painful  con- 
tempt.    "  Have  we  sunk  so  low  f  " 

"  You  wish  to  escape  —  you  are  afraid ! "  resumed  Madame  de  Saint- 
Dizier,  looking  at  her  disdainfully  from  head  to  foot. 

With  these  words,  "  you  are  afraid,"  you  could  have  made  Adrienne 
de  Cardoville  walk  into  a  fiery  furnace.  Disengaging  her  arm  from  her 
aunt's  grasp,  with  a  gesture  of  nobleness  and  pride  she  threw  down  the 
hat  upon  the  chair,  and,  returning  to  the  table,  said  imperiously  to  the 
princess : 

"  There  is  something  even  stronger  than  the  disgust  with  which  all  this 
inspires  me  —  the  fear  of  being  accused  of  cowardice.  Go,  on,  madame! 
I  am  listening  ! " 

With  her  head  raised,  her  color  somewhat  heightened,  her  glance 
half  veiled  by  a  tear  of  indignation,  her  arms  folded  over  her  bosom, 
which  heaved  in  spite  of  herself  with  deep  emotion,  and  her  little  foot 
beating  convulsively  on  the  carpet,  Adrienne  looked  steadily  at  her 
aunt.  The  princess  wished  to  infuse,  drop  by  drop,  the  poison  with 
which  she  was  swelling,  and  make  her  victim  suffer  as  long  as  possible, 
feeling  certain  that  she  could  not  escape. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  in  a  forced  voice,  "  this 
has  occurred :  I  was  told  that  the  commissary  of  police  wished  to  speak 
with  me ;  I  went  to  receive  this  magistrate ;  he  excused  himself,  with 
a  troubled  air,  for  the  nature  of  the  duty  he  had  to  perform.  A  man 
against  whom  a  warrant  was  out  had  been  seen  to  enter  the  garden- 
pavilion." 

Adrienne  started ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Agricola  was  meant. 
But  she  recovered  her  tranquillity  when  she  thought  of  the  security  of 
the  hiding-place  she  had  given  him. 

"The  magistrate,"  continued  the  princess,  "asked  my  consent  to 
search  the  hotel  and  pavilion,  to  discover  this  man.  It  was  his  right. 
I  begged  him  to  commence  with  the  garden-house,  and  accompanied 
him.  Notwithstanding  the  improper  conduct  of  mademoiselle,  it  never, 
I  confess,  entered  my  head  for  a  moment  that  she  was  in  any  way  mixed 
up  with  this  police  business.    I  was  deceived." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  madame  ? "  cried  Adrienne. 
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'' Y<m  slijill  know  all,  lurHlciuoiscllc,"  said  tli«j  pi'iiiccss,  willi  a  triuni- 
])haut.  air,  '' in  uood  tiin<'.  Y<»u  avot  in  i-ath<"r  t<»<>  .un-at  a  liin-iv,  just 
now,  to  show  yourscLt'  so  pr<»ud  and  satirical.    Well,  I  accoiupanicd  the 


<'onimissary  in  his  search;  wo  came  to  the  summer-house;  I  leave  y(»u 
to  iiuai;ine  the  stupor  and  astonishment  of  the  magistrate  on  seeing 
three  (/reatures  dressed  uj)  like  actresses.     At  my  request  the  fact  was 
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noted  in  the  official  report,  for  it  is  well  to  reveal  such  extravagances  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern." 

"  The  princess  acted  very  wisely,"  said  Tripeaud,  bowing ;  "  it  is  well 
that  the  authorities  should  be  informed  of  such  matters." 

Adrienue,  too  much  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  workman  to  think 
of  answering  Tripeaud  or  the  princess,  listened  in  silence,  and  strove  to 
conceal  her  uneasiness. 

"The  magistrate,"  resumed  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  "began  by  a 
severe  examination  of  these  young  girls  to  learn  if  any  man  had  with 
their  knowledge  been  introduced  into  the  house ;  with  incredible  effront- 
ery they  answered  that  they  had  seen  nobody  enter." 

"  The  true-hearted,  honest  girls ! "  thought  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville,  full  of  joy.  "  The  poor  workman  is  safe !  The  protection  of  Dr. 
Baleinier  will  do  the  rest." 

"  Fortunately,"  continued  the  princess,  "  one  of  my  women,  Madame 
Grivois,  had  accompanied  me.  This  excellent  person,  remembering  to 
have  seen  mademoiselle  return  home  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
remarked  with  much  simphcity  to  the  magistrate  that  the  man  whom 
they  sought  might  probably  have  entered  by  the  little  garden  gate  left 
open  accidentally  by  mademoiselle." 

"  It  would  have  been  well,  madame,"  said  Tripeaud,  "  to  have  caused 
to  be  noted  also,  in  the  report,  that  mademoiselle  had  returned  home  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  this,"  said  the  doctor,  faithful  to  his 
part ;  "  it  would  have  been  quite  foreign  to  the  search  carried  on  by  the 
commissary." 

"  But,  doctor,"  said  Tripeaud. 

"  But,  baron,"  resumed  M.  Baleinier,  in  a  firm  voice,  "  that  is  my 
opinion." 

"It  was  not  mine,  doctor,"  said  the  princess.  "Like  M.  Tripeaud,  I 
considered  it  important  to  establish  the  fact  by  an  entry  in  the  report, 
and  I  saw,  by  the  confused  and  troubled  countenance  of  the  magistrate, 
how  painful  it  was  to  register  the  scandalous  conduct  of  a  young  per- 
son placed  in  so  high  a  position  in  society." 

"  Certainly,  madame,"  said  Adrieiine,  losing  patience,  "  I  believe  yom* 
modesty  to  be  about  equal  to  that  of  this  candid  commissary  of  police ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  yom*  mutual  innocence  was  alarmed  a  little  too 
soon.  You  might  and  ought  to  have  reflected  that  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  in  my  coming  home  at  eight  o'clock,  if  I  had  gone  out 
at  six." 

"  The  excuse,  though  somewhat  tardy,  is  at  least  cunning,"  said  the 
princess  spitefully. 
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"  I  do  not  excuse  myself,  madame,"  said  Adrienne ;  "  but  as  M.  Balein- 
ier  has  been  kind  enough  to  speak  a  word  in  my  favor,  I  give  the  pos- 
sible interpretation  of  a  fact  which  it  would  not  become  me  to  explain 
in  your  presence.** 

"  The  fact  will  stand,  however,  in  the  report,"  said  Tripeaud,  "  until 
the  explanation  is  given." 

Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  his  forehead  resting  on  his  hand,  remained  as  if 
a  stranger  to  this  scene.  He  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  fears  at 
the  consequences  of  the  approaching  interview  between  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  and  Marshal  Simon's  daughters,  for  ther(^  seemed  no  pos- 
sibility of  using  force  to  prevent  Adrienne  from  going  out  that  evening. 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  went  on : 

"  The  fact  which  so  greatly  scandalized  the  commissary  is  nothing 
compared  to  what  I  yet  have  to  tell  you,  gentlemen.  We  had  searched 
all  parts  of  the  pavilion  without  finding  any  one,  and  were  just  about  to 
quit  the  bed-chamber,  for  we  had  taken  this  room  the  last,  when  Madame 
Grivois  pointed  out  to  us  that  one  of  the  golden  moldings  of  a  panel  did 
not  appear  to  come  quite  home  to  the  wall.  We  drew  the  attention  of 
the  magistrate  to  this  circumstance ;  his  men  examined,  touched,  felt, 
the  panel  flew  open,  and  then  —  can  you  guess  what  we  discovered  ? 
But,  no !    It  is  too  odious,  too  revolting ;  I  dare  not  even " 

"  Then  I  dare,  madame,"  said  Adrienne  resolutely,  though  she  saw 
with  the  utmost  grief  that  the  retreat  of  Agricola  was  discover«Ml.  "  I 
will  spare  your  ladyship's  candor  the  recital  of  this  new  scandal ;  and 
yet  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  in  nowise  intended  as  a  justification." 

"  It  requires  one,  however,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  with  a  dis- 
dainful smile ;  "  a  man  concealed  by  you  in  your  own  bedroom." 

"  A  man  concealed  in  her  )  )edroom !  "  cried  the  Marquis  d'Aigrigny, 
raising  his  head  with  apparent  indignation,  which  only  covered  a  cruel 
joy. 

"  A  man !  in  the  bedroom  of  mademoiselle  ! "  added  Baron  Tripeaud. 
"  I  hope  this  also  was  inserted  in  the  report." 

"  Yes,  yes,  baron,"  said  the  princess,  with  a  triumphant  air. 

"  But  this  man,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  hypocritical  tone,  "  must  have 
been  a  robber  ?  Any  other  supposition  would  be  in  the  highest  degi-ee 
improbable.    This  explains  itself." 

"  Your  indulgence  deceives  you,  M.  Balemier,"  answered  the  princess 
dryly. 

"  We  know  the  sort  of  thieves,"  said  M.  Tripeaud ;  "  they  are  gener- 
ally young  men,  handsome,  and  very  rich." 

"  You  are  wrong,  sir,"  resumed  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier.  "  Mademoi- 
selle does  not  raise  her  views  so  high.    She  proves  that  a  dereliction 
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from  duty  may  be  ignoble  as  well  as  ciiminal.  I  am  no  longer  aston- 
ished at  the  sympathy  which  was  just  now  professed  for  the  lower 
orders.  It  is  the  more  touching  and  affecting,  as  the  man  concealed  by 
her  was  dressed  in  a  blouse." 

"  A  blouse !  "  cried  the  baron,  with  an  air  of  extreme  disgust ;  "  then 
he  is  one  of  the  common  people  f  It  really  makes  one's  hair  stand 
on  end.'^ 

"  The  man  is  a  working  blacksmith  —  he  confessed  it,"  said  the  prin- 
cess ;  "  but,  not  to  be  unjust,  he  is  really  a  good-looking  fellow.  It  was 
doubtless  that  singular  worship  which  mademoiselle  pays  to  the  beauti- 
ful  " 

"  Eucjugh,  madame,  enough  !  "  said  Adrienne  suddenly ;  for  hitherto 
disdaining  to  answer,  she  had  listened  to  h<n*  aunt  with  growing  and 
painful  indignation.  "  I  was  just  now  on  the  point  of  defending  myself 
against  one  of  your  odious  insinuations,  but  I  will  not  a  second  time 
descend  to  any  such  weakness.  One  word  only,  madame ;  has  this  hon- 
est and  worthy  artisan  been  arrested  I " 

"  To  be  sure  —  he  has  been  arrested  and  taken  to  prison  under  a 
strong  escort.  Does  not  that  pierce  your  heart  ? "  sneered  the  princess, 
with  a  triumphant  air.  "  Your  tender  pity  for  this  interesting  smith 
must  indeed  be  very  great,  since  it  deprives  you  of  your  sarcastic 
assurance." 

"  Yes,  madame,  for  I  have  something  better  to  do  than  to  satirize 
that  which  is  utterly  odious  and  ridiculous,"  replied  Adrienne,  whose 
eyes  grew  dim  with  tears  at  the  thought  of  the  cruel  hurt  to  Agricola's 
family. 

Then,  putting  her  hat  on,  and  tying  the  strings,  she  said  to  the 
doctor : 

"  M.  Baleinier,  I  asked  you  just  now  for  your  interest  with  the 
minister." 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle ;  and  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  act  on 
your  behalf." 

"  Is  your  carriage  below  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  doctor,  much  surprised. 

"You  will  be  good  enough  to  accompany  me  immediately  to  the 
minister's.  Introduced  by  you,  he  will  not  refuse  me  the  favor,  or 
rather  the  act  of  justice,  that  I  have  to  solicit." 

"  What,  mademoiselle ! "  said  the  princess ;  "  do  you  dare  take  such  a 
course  without  my  orders  after  what  has  just  passed  f  It  is  really  quite 
unheard  of." 

"  It  confounds  one,"  added  Tripeaud ;  "  but  we  must  not  be  surprised 
at  anything." 
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The  moment  Adrienne  asked  the  doctor  if  his  carnage  was  below, 
D'Aigrigny  started.  A  look  of  intense  satisfaction  flashed  across  his 
countenance,  and  he  could  hardly  repress  the  violener  of  Ins  delight 
when,  darting  a  rapid  and  significant  glance  at  the  doctor,  he  saw  the 
latter  respond  to  it  by  twice  closing  his  eyelids  in  token  of  comprehen- 
sion and  assent. 

When,  therefore,  the  princess  resumed  in  an  angry  ton<',  address- 
ing herself  to  Adrienne : 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  forbid  you  leaving  th«3  house ! "  D'Aigi'igny  said  to 
the  speaker,  with  a  peculiar  inflection  of  the  voice : 

"  I  think,  your  ladyship,  we  may  trust  the  lady  to  fhr  doctorls  carc.^ 
The   marquis  pronounced  these  words  in   so  significant  a  man- 
ner that  the  princess,  having  looked  by  turns  at  the  physician  and 
D'Aigrigny,  understood  it  all,  and  her  countenance  grew  radiant  with 
joy. 

Not  only  did  this  pass  with  extreme  rapidity,  but  tho  night  was 
already  almost  come,  so  that  Adrienne,  absorbed  in  painful  thoughts 
with  regard  to  Agi'icola,  did  not  perceive  the  different  signals  exchanged 
between  the  princess,  the  doctor,  and  the  aljbe.  Even  had  she  done  so, 
they  would  have  been  incomprehensible  to  her. 

Not  wishing  to  have  the  appearance  of  yielding  too  readily  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  marquis,  Madame  de  8aint-Dizier  resumed : 

"Though  the  doctor  seems  to  me  to  be  far  too  indulgent  to  made- 
moiselle, I  might  not  see  any  great  objection  to  trusting  her  with  him, 
but  that  I  do  not  wish  to  establish  such  a  precedent,  for  henceforward 
she  must  have  no  will  but  mine." 

"Madame,"  said  the  physician  gravely,  feigning  to  be  somewhat 
shocked  by  the  words  of  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  "  I  do  not  think 
I  have  been  too  indulgent  to  mademoiselle,  but  only  just.  I  am  at  her 
orders,  to  take  her  to  the  minister  if  she  wishes  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
she  intends  to  solicit,  but  I  believe  her  incapable  of  abusing  the  con- 
fidence I  repose  in  her,  or  of  making  me  support  a  recommendation 
undeserved." 

Adrienne,  much  moved,  extended  her  hand  cordially  to  the  doctor 
and  said  to  him ; 

"  Rest  assured,  my  excellent  friend,  that  you  will  thank  me  for  the 
step  I  am  taking,  for  you  will  assist  in  a  noble  action." 

Tripeaud,  who  was  not  in  the  secret  of  the  new  plans  of  the  doctor 
and  the  abb4,  in  a  low  voice  faltered  to  the  latter,  with  a  stupefied  air : 

"  What,  will  you  let  her  go  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  D'Aigrigny  abruptly,  making  a  sign  that  he 
should  listen  to  the  princess,  who  was  about  to  speak.    Advancing 
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toward  her  niece,  she  said  to  her  in  a  slow  and  measured  tone,  laying  a 
peculiar  emphasis  ou  every  word : 

"  One  moment  more,  mademoiselle — one  last  word  in  presence  of 
these  gentlemen.  Answer  me!  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  charges 
impending  over  you,  are  you  still  determined  to  resist  my  formal 
commands  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"Notwithstanding  the  scandalous  exposure  which  has  just  taken 
place,  you  still  persist  in  withdrawing  yourself  from  my  authority  ? " 

"  Yes,  madame.'^ 

"  You  refuse  positively  to  submit  to  the  regular  and  decent  mode  of 
life  which  I  would  impose  upon  you  ? " 

""  I  have  already  told  you,  madame,  that  I  am  about  to  quit  this 
dwelling  in  order  to  live  alone  after  my  own  fashion." 

"  Is  that  your  final  decision  I " 

"  It  is  my  last  word." 

"  Reflect !    The  matter  is  serious.    Beware  !  " 

"  I  have  given  your  ladyship  my  last  word,  and  I  never  speak  it  twice." 

"  Gentlemen,  you  hear  all  this  t "  resumed  the  princess.  "  I  have  tried 
in  vain  all  that  was  possible  to  conciliate.  Mademoiselle  will  have  only 
herself  to  thank  for  the  measures  to  which  this  audacious  revolt  will 
oblige  me  to  have  recourse." 

"  Be  it  so,  madame,"  replied  Adrienne.  Then  addressing  M.  Baleinier, 
she  said  quickly  to  him : 

"  Come,  my  dear  doctor ;  I  am  dying  with  impatience.  Let  us  set  out 
immediately.  Every  minute  lost  may  occasion  bitter  tears  to  an  honest 
family." 

So  saying,  Adi'ienne  left  the  room  precipitately  with  the  physician. 
One  of  the  servants  called  for  M.  Baleinier's  carriage.  Assisted  by  the 
doctor,  Adrienne  mounted  the  step,  without  perceiving  that  he  said 
something  in  a  low  whisper  to  the  footman  that  opened  the  coach-door. 
When,  however,  he  was  seated  by  the  side  of  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
do  ville,  and  the  door  was  closed  upon  them,  he  waited  for  about  a  second, 
and  then  called  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  coachman : 

"  To  the  house  of  the  minister,  by  the  private  entrance ! " 
The  horses  started  at  a  gallop. 
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CHAPTER   I 


A    FALSE    FRIEND 


IGHT  had  set  in  dark  and  cold.  The  sky,  which  had 
been  clear  till  the  sun  went  down,  was  now  covered 
with  gray  and  lurid  clouds ;  a  strong  wind  raised 
here  and  there,  in  cu'cling  eddies,  the  snow  that  was 
beginning  to  fall  thick  and  fast. 

The  lamps  threw  a  dubious  light  into  the  interior 
of  Dr.  Balemier's  carriage,  in  which  he  was  seated 
^  alone  with  Adrienne  de  CardoviUe.  The  charming 
countenance  of  the  latter,  faintly  illumined  by  the 
lamps  beneath  the  shade  of  her  little  gray  hat, 
looked  doubly  white  and  pure  in  contrast  with  the  dark  lining  of  the 
carriage,  which  was  now  filled  with  that  sweet,  delicious,  and  almost 
voluptuous  perfume  which  hangs  about  the  garments  of  young  women 
of  taste.  The  attitude  of  the  girl,  seated  next  to  the  doctor,  was  full  of 
grace.  Her  slight  and  elegant  figure,  imprisoned  in  her  high-necked 
dress  of  blue  cloth,  imprinted  its  wavy  outline  on  the  soft  cushion 
against  which  she  leaned ;  her  little  feet,  crossed  one  upon  the  other, 
and  stretched  rather  forward,  rested  upon  a  thick  bear-skin,  whixih 
carpeted  the  bottom  of  the  carriage.  In  her  hand,  which  was  ungloved 
and  dazzlingly  white,  she  held  a  magnificently  embroidered  handkerchief, 
with  which,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  M.  Baleinier,  she  dried  her 
eyes,  now  filled  with  tears. 
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Yes ;  Adrienne  now  f(4t  the  reaction  from  the  painful  scones  through 
which  she  had  passed  at  the  Hotel  Saint-Dizier ;  to  the  feverish  and 
nervous  excitement  which  had  till  then  sustained  her  had  succeeded  a 
sorrowful  dejecition.  Resolute  in  her  independence,  proud  in  her  dis- 
dain, implacable  in  her  irony,  audacious  in  her  resistance  to  unjust 
oppressicm,  Adrienne  was  yet  endowed  with  acute  sensibility,  which  she 
always  concealed,  however,  in  the  presence  of  her  aunt  and  those  who 
surrounded  her. 

Notwithstanding  her  courage,  no  one  could  have  been  less  mascu- 
line, less  of  a  virago,  than  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  She  was  essen- 
tially womanly,  but  as  a  woman  she  knew  how  to  exercise  great  empire 
over  herself  the  moment  that  the  least  mark  of  weakness  on  her  part 
would  have  rejoiced  or  emboldened  her  enemies. 

The  carriage  had  rolled  onward  for  some  minutes ;  but  Adrienne, 
drying  her  tears  in  silence,  to  the  doctor's  gi'eat  astonishment,  had  not 
yet  uttered  a  word. 

"  What,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  f  "  said  M.  Baleinier,  truly 
surprised  at  her  emotion ;  "  what !  You,  that  were  just  now  so  cour- 
ageous, weeping?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Adrienne,  in  an  agitated  voice ;  "  I  weep  in  presence 
of  a  friend ;  but  before  my  aunt  —  oh !  never." 

"  And  yet,  in  that  long  interview,  your  stinging  replies " 

"  Ah  me !  do  you  think  that  I  resigned  myself  with  pleasure  to  that 
war  of  sarcasm  ?  Nothing  is  more  painful  to  me  than  such  combats  of 
bitter  irony,  to  which  I  am  forced  by  the  necessity  of  defending  myself 
from  this  woman  and  her  friends.  You  speak  of  my  courage ;  it  does 
not  consist,  I  assure  you,  in  the  display  of  bad  feelings,  but  in  the  power 
to  repress  and  hide  all  that  I  suffer  when  I  hear  myself  treated  so 
rudely  —  in  the  presence,  too,  of  people  that  I  hate  and  despise  —  when, 
after  all,  I  have  never  done  them  any  harm,  and  have  only  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  live  alone,  freely  and  quietly,  and  see  those  about  me  happy." 

"  That's  where  it  is ;  they  envy  your  happiness,  and  that  which  you 
bestow  upon  others." 

"  And  it  is  my  aunt,"  cried  Adrienne,  with  indignation,  "  my  aunt, 
whose  whole  life  has  been  one  long  scandal,  that  accuses  me  in  this 
revolting  manner ! — as  if  she  did  not  know  that  I  am  proud  and  honest 
enough  never  to  make  a  choice  of  which  I  should  be  ashamed  !  Oh !  if 
I  ever  love  I  shall  proclaim  it,  I  shall  ]>e  proud  of  it;  for  love,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  the  most  glorious  feeling  in  the  world.  But,  alas ! " 
continued  Adrienne,  with  redoubled  bitterness,  "  of  what  use  are  truth 
and  honor  if  they  do  not  secure  you  from  suspicions  which  are  as 
absurd  as  they  are  odious  ? " 
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voice  full  of  the  softest  unction,  "!)('  calm  —  it  is  all  over  now.     Yoii 
have  in  in<'  a  dcvotod  friend." 

As  he  pronoun<MMl  tliese  last  "svords  lie  blushed,  in  spit<'  of  his  diabol- 
ical craft. 
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"  I  know  you  are  my  friend,"  said  Adrienne ;  "  I  shall  never  for- 
get that  by  taking  my  part  to-day  you  exposed  yourself  to  the  resent- 
ment of  my  aunt ;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  of  her  power,  which  is  very 
great,  alas  !  for  evil." 

"  As  for  that,"  said  the  doctor,  affecting  a  profound  indifference, "  we 
medical  men  are  pretty  safe  from  personal  enmities." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  M.  Baleinier,  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  and  her  friends 
never  forgive,"  said  the  young  girl,  with  a  shudder.  "  It  needed  all  my 
invincible  aversion,  my  innate  horror  for  all  that  is  base,  cowardly,  and 
perfidious,  to  induce  me  to  break  so  openly  with  her.  But  if  death 
itself  were  the  penalty,  I  could  not  hesitate ;  and  yet,"  she  added,  with 
one  of  those  graceful  smiles  which  gave  such  a  charm  to  her  beautiful 
countenance, "  yet  I  am  fond  of  life.  If  I  have  to  reproach  myself  with 
anything,  it  is  that  I  would  have  it  too  bright,  too  fair,  too  harmonious; 
but  then,  you  know,  I  am  resigned  to  my  faults." 

"  Well,  come ;  I  am  less  anxious,"  said  the  doctor  gayly,  "  for  you 
smile ;  that  is  a  good  sign." 

"  It  is  often  the  wisest  course ;  and  yet,  ought  I  smile  after  the  threats 
that  my  aunt  has  held  out  to  me  ?  Still,  what  can  she  do  !  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  kind  of  family  council  ?  Did  she  seriously  think  that 
the  advice  of  a  M.  d'Aigrigny  or  a  M.  Tripeaud  could  influence  me  ? 
And  then  she  talked  of  rigorous  measures.  What  measures  can  she 
take ;  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  think,  between  ourselves,  that  the  princess  only  wished  to  frighten 
you,  and  hopes  to  succeed  by  persuasion.  She  has  the  misfortune  to 
fancy  herself  a  mother  of  the  Church,  and  dreams  of  your  conversion," 
said  the  doctor  maliciously,  for  he  now  wished  to  tranquilize  Adrienne 
at  any  cost ;  "  but  let  us  think  no  more  about  it.  Your  fine  eyes  must 
shine  with  all  their  luster,  to  fascinate  the  minister  that  we  are  going 
to  see." 

"  You  are  right,  dear  doctor ;  we  ought  always  avoid  grief,  for  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  making  us  forget  the  sorrows  of  others.  But  here 
am  I,  availing  myself  of  your  kindness  without  even  telling  you  what 
I  require." 

"  Luckily  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  over  it,  for  our  states- 
man lives  at  some  distance." 

"  In  two  words,  here  lies  the  mystery,"  answered  Adrienne.  "  I  told 
you  what  reasons  I  had  to  interest  myself  in  that  honest  workman.  This 
morning  he  came  to  me  in  great  grief  to  inform  me  that  he  was  com- 
promised by  some  songs  he  had  written  (for  he  is  a  poet),  and  that, 
though  innocent,  he  was  threatened  with  an  arrest,  and  if  they  put  him 
into  prison  his  family,  whose  sole  support  he  is,  would  die  of  hunger. 
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Therefore  he  came  to  beg  me  to  procure  bail  for  him,  so  that  he  might 
be  left  at  liberty  to  work.  I  promised  immediately,  thinking  of  your 
interest  with  the  minister ;  and,  as  they  were  already  in  pursuit  of  him, 
I  chose  to  conceal  him  in  my  residence ;  and  you  know  how  my  aunt  has 
misinterpreted  that  action.  Now  tell  me — do  you  think  that  by  means 
of  your  recommendation  the  minister  will  grant  me  the  freedom  of  this 
workman,  bail  being  given  for  the  same  ? " 

"No  doubt  of  it.  There  will  not  be  the  shadow  of  a  difficulty  — 
especially  when  you  have  explained  the  facts  to  him  with  that  eloquence 
of  the  heart  which  you  possess  in  perfection." 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear  Dr.  Balemier,  why  I  have  taken  the  resolu- 
tion (which  is  perhaps  a  strange  one)  to  ask  you  to  accompany  me  to 
the  minister's  ?  " 

"Why,  doubtless,  to  recommend  your  friend  in  a  more  effective 
manner." 

"  Yes — but  also  to  put  an  end,  by  a  decisive  step,  to  the  calumnies 
which  my  aunt  will  be  sure  to  spread  with  regard  to  me,  and  which  she 
has  already,  you  know,  had  inserted  m  the  report  of  the  commissary  of 
police.  I  have  preferred  to  address  myself  at  once,  frankly  and  openly, 
to  a  man  placed  in  a  high  social  position.  I  will  explain  all  to  him,  who 
will  believe  me,  because  truth  has  an  accent  of  its  own." 

"  All  this,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Adrienne,  is  wisely  planned.  You 
will,  as  the  proverb  says,  kill  two  bu*ds  with  one  stone — or  rather,  you 
will  effect  by  one  act  of  kindness  two  acts  of  justice  :  you  will  destroy 
a  dangerous  calumny  and  restore  a  worthy  youth  to  liberty." 

"  Come,"  said  Adrienne,  laughing,  "  thanks  to  this  pleasing  prospect, 
my  light  heart  has  returned." 

"  How  true  that  in  life,"  said  the  doctor  philosophically,  "  everything 
depends  on  the  point  of  view." 

Adrienne  was  so  completely  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  a  constitu- 
tional government  and  had  so  blind  a  confidence  in  the  doctor  that  she 
did  not  doubt  for  an  instant  what  he  told  her.  She  therefore  resumed, 
with  joy : 

"  "What  happiness  it  will  be,  when  I  go  to  fetch  the  daughters  of  Mar- 
shal Simon,  to  be  able  to  console  this  workman's  mother,  who  is  now 
perhaps  in  a  state  of  cruel  anxiety  at  not  seeing  her  son  return  home ! " 

"  Yes,  you  will  have  this  pleasure,"  said  M.  Baleinier,  with  a  smile,  "  for 
we  will  solicit  to  such  purpose  that  the  good  mother  will  learn  from  you 
the  release  of  her  son  before  she  even  knows  that  he  has  been  arrested." 

"  How  kind,  how  obliging  you  are  ! "  said  Adrienne.  "  Eeally,  if  the 
motive  were  not  so  serious  I  should  be  ashamed  of  making  you  lose  so 
much  precious  time,  my  dear  M.  Baleinier.    But  I  know  your  heart." 
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"  I  liave  no  other  wish  than  to  prove  to  you  my  profound  devotion, 
my  sincere  attachment,  "  said  the  doctor,  inhaling  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  cast  an  uneasy  glance  through  the  wmdow, 
for  the  carriage  was  just  crossing  the  Place  de  I'Odeon,  and  in  spite  of 
the  snow  he  could  see  the  front  of  the  Odeon  Theatre  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated. Now  Adrienne,  who  had  just  turned  her  head  toward  that  side, 
might  perhaps  be  astonished  at  the  singular  road  they  were  taking. 

In  order  to  draw  off  her  attention  bj'  a  skillful  diversion,  the  doctor 
exclaimed  suddenly : 

"  Bless  me !  I  had  almost  forgotten." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  M.  Baleinier  ?  "  said  Adrienne,  turning  hastily 
toward  him. 

"  I  had  forgotten  a  thing  of  the  highest  importance  in  regard  to  the 
success  of  our  petition." 

"  What  is  it,  please  f "  asked  the  young  girl  anxiously. 
M.  Baleinier  gave  a  cunning  smile. 

"  Every  man,"  said  he,  "  has  his  weakness  —  ministers  even  more 
than  others.  The  one  we  are  going  to  visit  has  the  folly  to  attach  the 
utmost  importance  to  his  title,  and  the  first  impression  would  be  unfav- 
orable if  you  did  not  lay  great  stress  on  the  MiuisterP 

"  Is  that  all,  my  dear  M.  Baleinier  I "  said  Adrienne,  smiling  in  her 
turn.  "  I  will  even  go  as  far  as  *  Your  Excellency,'  which  is,  I  believe, 
one  of  his  adopted  titles." 

"  Not  now  —  but  that  is  no  matter ;  if  you  could  even  slide  in  a  '  My 
Lord '  or  two,  our  business  would  be  done  at  once." 

"  Be  satisfied !  Since  there  are  upstart  ministers  as  well  as  bourgeois 
gentlemen,  I  will  remember  M.  Jourdain,  and  feed  full  the  gluttonous 
vanity  of  your  friend." 

"  I  give  him  up  to  you,  for  I  know  he  will  be  in  good  hands,"  replied 
the  physician,  who  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  carriage  had  now  entered 
those  dark  streets  which  lead  from  the  Place  de  I'Odeon  to  the  Pan- 
theon district.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  find  fault  with  the  minister  for  being 
proud,  since  his  pride  m^y  be  of  service  to  us  on  this  occasion." 

"  These  petty  devices  are  innocent  enough,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville,  "  and  I  confess  that  I  do  not  scruple  to  have  recom*se  to  them." 
Then,  leaning  toward  the  door-sash,  she  added : 

"  Gracious !  how  sad  and  dark  are  these  streets.  \VIiat  wind !  what 
snow !    In  which  quarter  are  we ! " 

"  What !  Are  you  so  ungrateful  that  you  do  not  recognize,  by  the 
absence  of  shops,  your  dear  quarter  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Grermain  ? "" 

*'  I  imagined  we  had  quitted  it  long  ago." 

"  I  thought  so  too,"  said  the  physician,  leaning  forward  as  if  to  ascer- 
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tain  where  they  were,  "but  we  are  still  there.  My  poor  coaohman, 
blinded  by  the  snow,  which  is  beating  against  his  face,  must  have  gone 
wrong  just  now ;  but  we  are  all  right  again.  Yes,  I  perceive  wo  are  in 
the  Rue  Saint-Guillaume — not  the  gayest  of  streets  by  the  way ;  but 
in  ten  minutes  we  shall  arrive  at  the  minister's  private  entrance,  for 
intimate  friends  like  myself  enjoy  the  privilege  of  escaping  the  honors 
of  a  grand  reception." 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  like  most  carriage  people,  was  so  little 
acquainted  with  certain  streets  of  Paris,  as  well  as  with  the  customs  of 
men  in  office,  that  she  did  not  douljt  for  a  moment  the  statements  of 
Dr.  Baleinier,  in  whom  she  reposed  the  utmost  confidence. 

"When  they  left  the  Hotel  Saint-Dizier  the  doctor  had  upon  his  lips 
a  question  which  he  hesitated  to  put,  for  fear  of  endangering  himself  in 
the  eyes'  of  Adrienne.  The  latter  had  spoken  of  important  interests, 
the  existence  of  which  had  been  concealed  from  her.  The  doctor,  who 
was  an  acute  and  skillful  observer,  had  quite  clearly  remarked  the 
embarrassment  and  anxiety  of  the  princess  and  D'Aigrigny.  He  no 
longer  doubted  that  the  plot  directed  against  Adrienne  —  one  in  which 
he  was  the  blind  agent,  in  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Order  —  related 
to  interests  which  had  been  concealed  from  him,  and  which  for  that  very 
reason  he  burned  to  discover ;  for  every  member  of  the  dark  conspiracy 
to  which  he  belonged  had  necessarily  acquired  the  odious  vices  inherent 
to  spies  and  informers  —  envy,  suspicion,  and  jealous  curiosity. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Baleinier,  though  quite 
determined  to  serve  the  projects  of  D  'Aigi'igny,  was  yet  very  anxious  to 
learn  what  had  been  kept  from  him.  Conquering  his  irresolution,  and 
finding  the  opportunity  favorable  and  no  time  to  be  lost,  he  said  to 
Adrienne  after  a  moment's  silence : 

"  I  am  going  perhaps  to  ask  you  a  very  indiscreet  question.  If  you 
think  it  such,  pray  do  not  answer." 

"  Nay  —  go  on,  I  entreat  you." 

"  Just  now  —  a  few  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  the  commissary  of 
police  was  announced  to  your  aunt  —  you  spoke,  I  think,  of  some  great 
interests  which  had  hitherto  been  concealed  from  you." 

"  Yes,  I  did  so." 

"  These  words,"  continued  M.  Baleinier,  speaking  slowly  and  emphati- 
cally, "  appeared  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  princess." 

"  An  impression  so  deep,"  said  Adrienne,  "  that  sundry  suspicions  of 
mine  were  changed  to  certainty." 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  charming  friend,"  resumed  M.  Baleinier,  in 
a  bland  tone,  "  that  if  I  remind  you  of  this  circumstance  it  is  only  to 
offer  you  my  services  in  case  they  should  be  required.    If  not,  and  there 
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is  the  shadow  of  impropriety  in  letting  me  know  more,  forget  that  I 
have  said  a  word." 

Adrienne  became  serious  and  pensive,  and  after  a  silence  of  some 
moments  she  thus  answered  Dr.  Baleinier: 

"  On  this  subject  there  are  some  things  that  I  do  not  know,  others 
that  I  may  tell  you,  others  again  that  I  must  keep  from  you ;  but  you 
are  so  kind  to-day  that  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  new  mark 
of  confidence." 

"  Then  I  wish  to  know  nothing,"  said  the  doctor,  with  an  air  of 
humble  deprecation,  "  for  I  should  have  the  appearance  of  accepting  a 
kind  of  reward ;  while,  I  am  paid  a  thousand  times  over  by  the  pleasure 
I  feel  in  serving  you." 

*'  Listen,"  said  Adrienne,  without  attending  to  the  delicate  scruples  of 
Dr.  Baleinier ;  "  I  have  powerful  reasons  for  believing  that  an  immense 
inheritance  must  at  no  very  distant  period  be  divided  between  the 
members  of  my  family,  all  of  whom  I  do  not  know,  for  after  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  the  ancestors  from  whom  we  are 
descended  were  dispersed  in  foreign  countries  and  experienced  a  great 
variety  of  fortunes." 

"  Really ! "  cried  the  doctor,  becoming  extremely  interested.  "  Where 
is  this  inheritance  —  in  whose  hands  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Now,  how  will  you  assert  your  rights  ?  " 

"  That  I  shall  learn  soon." 

"  Who  will  inform  you  of  it  ?  " 

"  That  I  may  not  tell  you." 

"  But  how  did  you  find  out  the  existence  of  this  inheritance  ?  " 

"  That  also  I  may  not  tell  you,"  returned  Adrienne  in  a  soft  and  mel- 
ancholy tone,  which  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  habitual  vivacity 
of  her  conversation.  "It  is  a  secret — a  strange  secret;  and  in  those 
moments  of  excitement  in  which  you  have  sometimes  surprised  me,  I 
have  been  thinking  of  extraordinary  circumstances  connected  with  this 
secret  which  awakened  within  me  lofty  and  magnificent  ideas." 

Adrienne  paused  and  was  silent,  absorbed  in  her  own  reflections. 
Baleinier  did  not  seek  to  disturb  her.  In  the  first  place,  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  did  not  perceive  the  direction  the  coach  was  taking ;  sec- 
ondly, the  doctor  was  not  sorry  to  ponder  over  what  he  had  just  heard. 
With  his  usual  perspicuity,  he  saw  that  the  Abb6  d'Aigrigny  was  con- 
cerned in  this  inheritance,  and  he  resolved  instantly  to  make  a  secret 
report  on  the  subject.  Either  M.  d'Aigrigny  was  acting  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Order  or  by  his  own  impulse.    In  the  one  event, 
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the  report  of  the  doctor  would  confirm  a  fact ;  in  the  other,  it  would 
reveal  one. 

For  some  time,  therefore,  the  lady  and  Dr.  Baleinier  remained  per- 
fectly silent,  no  longer  even  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  wheels,  for 
the  carriage  now  rolled  over  a  thick  carpet  of  snow,  and  the  streets  had 
become  more  and  more  deserted.  Notwithstanding  his  crafty  treachery, 
notwithstanding  his  audacity  and  the  blindness  of  his  dupe,  the  doctor 
was  not  quite  tranquil  as  to  the  result  of  his  plans.  The  critical  moment 
approached,  and  the  least  suspicion  roused  in  the  mind  of  Adrienne  by 
any  inadvertence  on  his  part  might  ruin  all  his  projects. 

Adrienne,  already  fatigued  by  the  painful  emotions  of  the  day, 
shuddered  from  time  to  time,  as  the  cold  became  more  and  more  pierc- 
ing ;  in  her  haste  to  accompany  Dr.  Baleinier,  she  had  neglected  to  take 
either  shawl  or  mantle. 

For  some  minutes  the  coach  had  followed  the  line  of  a  very  high 
wall,  which,  seen  through  the  snow,  looked  white  against  a  black  sky. 
The  silence  was  deep  and  mournful.  Suddenly  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  the  footman  went  to  knock  at  a  large  gateway ;  he  first  gave  two 
rapid  knocks,  and  then  one  other  at  a  long  intei'val.  Adrienne  did  not 
notice  the  circumstance,  for  the  noise  was  not  loud,  and  the  doctor  had 
immediately  begun  to  speak,  to  drown  with  his  voice  this  species  of 
signal. 

"  Here  we  are  at  last,"  said  he  gayly  to  Adrienne ;  "  you  must  be  very 
winning — that  is,  you  must  be  yourself." 

"  Be  sure  I  will  do  my  best,"  replied  Adrienne,  with  a  smile ;  then  she 
added,  shivering  in  spite  of  herself:  "How  dreadfully  cold  it  is!  I 
must  confess,  my  dear  Dr.  Baleinier,  that  when  I  have  brought  my  poor 
little  relations  from  the  house  of  om'  workman's  mother,  I  shall  be  truly 
glad  to  find  myself  once  more  in  the  warmth  and  light  of  my  own 
cheerful  rooms,  for  you  know  my  aversion  to  cold  and  darkness." 

"  It  is  quite  natural,"  said  the  doctor  gallantly ;  "  the  most  charming 
flowers  require  the  most  light  and  heat." 

While  the  doctor  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  exchanged  these 
few  words,  a  heavy  gate  had  turned  creaking  upon  its  hinges,  and  the 
carriage  had  entered  a  court-yard. 

The  physician  got  down  first,  to  offer  his  arm  to  Adrienne. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE    minister's    CABINET 


f^l<^l  ^^  carriage  had  stopped  before  some  steps  covered  with 
^vP^BgSjgJ    snow,  which  led  to  a  vestibule  lighted  by  a  lamp.    The  bet- 
^ll^S    *^^  ^^  ascend  the  steps,  which  were  somewhat  slippery, 
^^Avg  j|  Adrienne  leaned  upon  the  doctor's  arm. 
*'  Dear  me !  how  you  tremble,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  replied  she,  shuddeiing,  "  I  feel  deadly  cold.  In  my  haste  I 
came  out  without  a  shawl.  But  how  gloomy  this  house  appears ! "  she 
added,  pointing  to  the  entrance. 

"  It  is  what  you  call  the  minister's  private  house,  the  sanctuni  sanc- 
torum^ whither  our  statesman  retires  far  from  the  sound  of  the  profane," 
said  Dr.  Baleinier,  with  a  smile. 

"  Pray  come  in !  "  And  he  pushed  open  the  door  of  a  large  hall,  com- 
pletely empty. 

"  They  are  right  in  saying,"  resumed  Dr.  Baleinier,  who  covered  his 
secret  agitation  with  an  appearance  of  gayety,  "  that  a  minister's  house 
is  like  nobody  else's.  Not  a  footman — not  a  page,  I  should  say — to  be 
found  in  the  antechamber.  Luckily,"  added  he,  opening  the  door  of  a 
room  which  communicated  with  the  vestibule, 

"  *  In  this  seraglio  reared,  I  know  the  secret  ways.' " 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  now  introduced  into  an  apartment 
hung  with  green  embossed  paper,  and  very  simply  fm-nished  with 
mahogany  chairs,  covered  with  yellow  velvet ;  the  floor  was  carefully 
polished,  and  a  globe  lamp,  which  gave  at  most  a  third  of  its  proper 
light,  was  suspended  at  a  much  greater  height  than  usual  from  the  ceil- 
ing. Finding  the  appearance  of  this  habitation  singularly  plain  for  the 
dwelling  of  a  minister,  Adrienne,  though  she  had  no  suspicion,  could 
not  suppress  a  movement  of  surprise,  and  paused  a  moment  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door.  M.  Baleinier,  by  whose  arm  she  held,  guessed 
the  cause  of  her  astonishment,  and  said  to  her  with  a  smile : 
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"This  pla<;<j  apix'ars  to  y<»u  \<'rv  paltry  for  '  his  cxcrllciK'y,' «lo<'S  it 
not  ■'  If  yoii  kii«'\\'  Avhat,  a  tliiiii;-  coiistitntioiial  ccouoiuy  is  '  —  .M(.re- 
ovci-,  you  ^^  ill  sec  a  *  luy  hn'd'  \\h(>  has  almost,  as  littlo  pretension  as 


his  fiiriiitmv.     But.  pleas*'  to  wait  for  me  an  instant;  I  will  .i;'o  and 
inform  tlic  minist<'i*  you  aic  here,  an<I  r(^turn  immtMliatcly.'" 

<-Jently  disengaging  himself  from  the  yrasp  of  Adrienix',  who  had 
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involuntarily  pressed  close  to  him,  the  physician  opened  a  small  side- 
door,  by  which  he  instantly  disappeared. 

Adrienne  de  Cardoville  was  left  alone. 

Though  she  could  not  have  explained  the  cause  of  her  impression, 
there  was  something  fear-inspiring  to  the  young  lady  in  this  large,  cold, 
naked,  curtainless  room ;  and  as,  by  degrees,  she  noticed  certain  pecul- 
iarities in  the  furniture,  which  she  had  not  at  first  perceived,  she  was 
seized  with  an  indefinable  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

Approaching  the  cheerless  hearth,  she  perceived  with  surprise  that 
an  iron  grating  completely  inclosed  the  opening  of  the  chimney,  and 
that  the  tongs  and  shovel  were  fastened  with  iron  chains.  Already 
astonished  l^y  this  singularity,  she  was  about  mechanically  to  draw 
toward  her  an  arm-chair  placed  against  the  wall,  when  she  found  that 
it  remained  motionless.  She  then  discovered  that  the  back  of  this  piece 
of  furniture,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  other  chairs,  was  fastened  to  the 
wainscoting  by  iron  clamps.  Unable  to  repress  a  smile,  she  exclaimed : 
"  Have  they  so  little  confidence  in  the  statesman  in  whose  house  I 
am,  that  they  are  obliged  to  fasten  the  furniture  to  the  walls  f  " 

Adrienne  had  recom^se  to  this  somewhat  forced  pleasantry,  as  a 
kind  of  effort  to  resist  the  painful  feeling  of  apprehension  that  was 
gradually  creeping  over  her ;  for  the  most  profound  and  mournful 
silence  reigned  in  this  hal^itation,  where  nothing  indicated  the  life,  the 
movement,  and  the  activity  which  usually  surround  a  great  center  of 
business.  Only,  from  time  to  time,  the  young  lady  heard  the  violent 
gusts  of  wind  from  without. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  M.  Baleinier  did 
not  return.  In  her  impatient  anxiety,  Adrienne  wished  to  call  some  one 
to  inquire  about  the  doctor  and  the  minister.  She  raised  her  eyes  to 
look  for  a  bell-rope  by  the  side  of  the  chimney-glass ;  she  found  none, 
but  she  perceived  that  what  she  had  hitherto  taken  for  a  glass,  thanks  to 
the  half  obscurity  of  the  room,  was  in  reality  a  large  sheet  of  shining 
tin.  Drawing  nearer  to  it,  she  accidentally  touched  a  bronze  candle- 
stick; and  this,  as  well  as  a  clock,  was  fixed  to  the  marble  chimney-piece. 

In  certain  dispositions  of  mind,  the  most  insignificant  circumstances 
often  assume  terrific  proportions.  This  immovable  candlestick,  this 
furniture  fastened  to  the  wainscot,  this  glass  replaced  by  a  tin  sheet, 
this  profound  silence,  and  the  prolonged  absence  of  M.  Baleinier  had 
such  an  effect  upon  Adrienne  that  she  was  struck  with  a  vague  terror. 
Yet  such  was  her  implicit  confidence  in  the  doctor  that  she  reproached 
herself  with  her  own  fears,  persuading  herself  that  the  causes  of  them 
were  after  all  of  no  real  importance,  and  that  it  was  unreasonable  to 
feel  uneasy  at  such  trifles. 
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Still,  though  she  thus  strove  to  regain  courage,  her  anxiety  induced 
her  to  do  what  otherwise  she  would  never  have  attempted, —  she 
approached  the  little  door  by  which  the  doctor  had  disappeared,  and 
applied  her  ear  to  it;  she  held  her  breath  and  listened,  but  heard 
nothing. 

Suddenly  a  dull,  heavy  sound  like  that  of  a  falling  body  was  audible 
just  above  her  head ;  she  thought  she  could  even  distinguish  a  stifled 
moaning.  Raising  her  eyes  hastily,  she  saw  some  particles  of  the  plas- 
ter fall  from  the  ceiling,  loosened,  no  doubt,  by  the  shaking  of  the  floor 
above. 

No  longer  able  to  resist  the  feeling  of  terror,  Adrienne  ran  to  the 
door  by  which  she  had  entered  with  the  doctor,  in  order  to  call  some 
one.  To  her  gi'eat  surprise  she  found  it  was  fastened  on  the  outside. 
Yet,  since  her  arrival,  she  had  heard  no  sound  of  a  key  turning  in  the 
lock. 

More  and  more  alarmed,  the  young  girl  flew  to  the  little  door  by 
which  the  physician  had  disappeared,  and  at  which  she  had  just  been 
listening.    This  door  also  was  fastened  on  the  outside. 

Still  wishing  to  struggle  with  the  terror  which  was  invincibly  mas- 
tering her,  Adrienne  called  to  her  aid  all  the  firmness  of  her  character, 
and  tried  to  argue  away  her  fears. 

" I  must  have  been  deceived,"  she  said ;  "it  was  only  a  fall  that  I 
heard.  The  moaning  had  no  existence,  except  in  my  imagination. 
There  are  a  thousand  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  not  a  person 
who  fell  down.  But,  then,  these  locked  doors  ?  They,  perhaps,  do  not 
know  that  I  am  here ;  they  may  have  thought  that  there  was  nobody 
in  this  room." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Adrienne  looked  round  with  anxiety ; 
then  she  added,  in  a  firm  voice : 

"  No  weakness !  it  is  useless  to  try  to  blind  myself  to  my  real  situa- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  I  must  look  it  well  in  the  face.  It  is  evident 
that  I  am  not  here  at  a  minister's  house ;  no  end  of  reasons  prove  it 
beyond  a  doubt ;  M.  Baleinier  has  therefore  deceived  me.  But  for  what 
end?    Why  has  he  brought  me  hither  I    Where  am  If" 

The  last  two  questions  appeared  to  Adrienne  both  equally  insoluble. 
It  only  remained  clear  that  she  was  the  victim  of  M.  Baleinier's  perfidy. 
But  this  certainly  seemed  so  horrible  to  the  young  girPs  truthful  and 
generous  soul  that  she  still  tried  to  combat  the  idea  by  the  recollection 
of  the  confiding  friendship  which  she  had  always  shown  this  man.  She 
said  to  herself,  with  bitterness : 

"  See  how  weakness  and  fear  may  lead  one  to  unjust  and  odious 
suspicions !    Yes ;  for  until  the  last  extremity,  it  is  not  justifiable  to 
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believe  in  so  infernal  a  deception — and  th<*n  only  upon  the  clearest 
evidence.  I  will  call  some  one ;  it  is  the  only  way  of  completely  satis- 
fying these  doubts."  Then,  remembering  that  there  was  no  bell,  six- 
added:  "No  matter;  I  will  knock,  and  some  one  will  douVjtless 
answer." 

With  her  little,  delicate  hand  Adrienne  struck  the  door  several 
times. 

The  dull,  heavy  sound  which  came  from  the  door  showed  that  it 
was  very  thick.  No  answer  was  returned  to  the  young  girl.  She  ran 
to  the  other  door.  There  was  the  same  appeal  on  her  part,  the  same 
profound  silence  without — only  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  the 
howling  of  the  wind. 

"  I  am  not  more  timid  than  other  people,"  said  Adrienne,  shudder- 
ing: "  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  excessive  cold,  but  I  tremble  in  spite 
of  myself.  I  endeavor  to  guard  against  all  weakness ;  yet  I  think  that 
any  one  in  my  position  would  find  all  this  very  strange  and  frightful." 

At  this  instant  loud  erics,  or  rather  savage  and  dreadful  bowlings, 
burst  furiously  from  the  room  just  above,  and  soon  after  a  sort  of 
stamping  of  feet,  like  the  noise  of  a  violent  struggle,  shook  the  ceiling 
of  the  apartment.  Struck  with  consternation,  Adrienne  uttered  a  loud 
cry  of  terror,  became  deadly  pale,  stood  for  a  moment  motionless  with 
affright,  and  then  rushed  to  one  of  the  windows  and  abruptly  threw  it 
open. 

A  violent  gust  of  wind,  mixed  with  melted  snow,  beat  against 
Adrienne's  face,  swept  roughly  into  the  room,  and  soon  extinguished 
the  flickering  and  smoky  light  of  the  lamp.  Thus,  plunged  in  prof<^und 
darkness,  with  her  hands  clinging  to  the  bars  that  were  placed  across  the 
window.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  yielded  at  length  to  the  full  influ- 
ence of  her  fears,  so  long  restrained,  and  was  about  to  call  aloud  for 
help,  when  an  unexpected  apparition  rendered  her  for  some  minutes 
absolutely  dumb  with  ten'or. 

Another  wing  of  the  building,  opposite  to  that  in  which  she  was, 
stood  at  no  great  distance.  Through  the  midst  of  the  1  jlack  darkness, 
which  filled  the  space  between,  one  large,  lighted  window  was  distinctly 
visible.  Through  the  curtainless  panes,  Adrienne  perceived  a  white 
figure,  gaunt  and  ghastly,  dragging  after  it  a  sort  of  shroud,  and  pass- 
ing and  repassing  continually  before  the  window,  with  an  abrupt  and 
restless  motion.  Her  eyes  fixed  upon  this  window,  shining  through  the 
darkness,  Adrienne  remained  as  if  fascinated  by  that  fatal  \dsion;  and, 
as  the  spectacle  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  fears,  she  called  for  help 
with  all  her  might,  without  quitting  the  bars  of  the  window  to  which 
she  clung.    After  a  few  seconds,  while  she  was  thus  crying  out,  two 
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tall  women  entered  the  room  in  silence,  unperceived  by  Mademoisello. 
de  Cardoville,  who  was  still  clinging  to  the  window. 

These  women,  of  about  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  robust  and  mas- 
culine, were  negligently  and  shabbily  dressed,  like  chambermaids  of  the 
lower  sort ;  over  their  clothes  they  wore  large  aprons  of  blue  cotton, 
cut  sloping  from  their  necks,  and  reaching  down  to  their  feet.  One  of 
them,  who  held  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  had  a  broad,  red,  shining  face,  a 
large  pimpled  nose,  small  green  eyes,  and  tow  hair,  which  straggled, 
rough  and  shaggy,  from  beneath  her  dirty  white  cap ;  the  other,  sallow, 
withered,  and  bony,  wore  a  mourning-cap  over  a  parchment  visage, 
pitted  with  the  small-pox,  and  rendered  still  more  repulsive  by  thick 
black  eyebrows,  and  some  long  gray  hairs  that  overshadowed  the  upper 
lip.  This  woman  carried,  half  unfolded  in  her  hand,  a  garment  of 
strange  form,  made  of  thick  gray  stuff. 

They  both  entered  silently  by  the  little  door,  at  the  moment  when 
Adrienne,  in  the  excess  of  her  terror,  was  grasping  the  bars  of  the 
window,  and  crying  out :  "  Help  !  help  ! " 

Pointing  out  the  young  lady  to  each  other,  one  of  them  went  to 
place  the  lamp  on  the  chimney-piece,  while  the  other,  who  wor<^  the 
mourning-cap,  approached  the  window  and  laid  her  great  bony  hand 
upon  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  shoulder. 

Turning  round,  Adrienne  uttered  a  new  cry  of  terror  at  the  sight  of 
this  grim  figure.  Then,  the  first  moment  of  stupor  over,  she  began  to 
feel  less  afraid;  hideous  as  was  this  woman,  it  was  at  least  some  one  to 
speak  to ;  she  exclaimed,  therefore,  in  an  agitated  voice : 

"  Where  is  M.  Baleinier  f  " 
The  two  women  look  at  each  other,  exchanged  a  leer  of  mutual  intel- 
ligence, but  did  not  answer. 

"  I  ask  you,  madame,"  resumed  Adrienne,  "  where  is  M.  Baleinier, 
who  brought  me  hither  ?    I  wish  to  see  him  instantly." 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  the  big  woman. 

"Grone!"  cried  Adrienne;  "gone  without  me! — Gracious  heaven! 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? " 

Then  after  a  moment's  reflection,  she  resumed :  "  Please  to  fetch  me 
a  coach." 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other  and  shrugged  their  shoulders. 

"  I  entreat  you,  madame,"  continued  Adrienne,  with  forced  calmness 
in  her  voice,  "to  fetch  me  a  coach — since  M.  Baleinier  is  gone  without 
me.    I  wish  to  leave  this  place." 

"  Come,  come,  madame,"  said  the  tall  woman,  who  was  called  "  Tom- 
boy," without  appearing  to  listen  to  what  Adrienne  asked,  *  it  is  time 
for  you  to  go  to  bed." 
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"  To  go  to  bed ! "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovillo,  in  alarm.  "  This  ig 
really  enough  to  drive  one  mad."  Then  addressing  the  two  women,  she 
added : 

"  What  is  this  house  ?  where  am  1 1  answer ! " 

"  You  are  in  a  house,"  said  Tomboy,  in  a  rough  voice,  "  where  you 
must  not  make  a  row  from  the  window,  as  you  did  just  now." 

"  And  where  you  must  not  put  out  the  lamp  as  you  have  done,"  added 
the  other  woman,  who  was  called  Gervaise,  "  or  else  we  shall  have  a 
crow  to  pick  with  you." 

Adrienne,  unable  to  utter  a  word,  and  trembling  with  fear,  looked 
in  a  kind  of  stupor  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  horrible  women ;  her 
reason  strove  in  vain  to  comprehend  what  was  passing  around  her. 
Suddenly  she  thought  she  had  guessed  it,  and  exclaimed : 

"  I  see  there  is  a  mistake  here.  I  do  not  understand  how,  but  there 
is  a  mistake.  You  take  me  for  some  one  else.  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ? 
My  name  is  Adrienne  de  Cardoville  !  You  see,  therefore,  that  I  am  at 
liberty  to  leave  this  house ;  no  one  in  the  world  has  the  right  to  detain 
me.  I  command  you,  then,  to  fetch  me  a  coach  immediately.  If  there 
are  none  in  this  quarter,  let  me  have  some  one  to  accompany  me  home 
to  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  Hotel  Saint-Dizier.  I  will  reward  such  a  per- 
son liberally,  and  you  also." 

"  Well,  have  you  finished  ?  "  said  Tomboy.  "  What  is  the  use  of  tell- 
ing us  all  this  rubbish  I " 

"  Take  care,"  resumed  Adrienne,  who  wished  to  try  every  means ;  "  if 
you  detain  me  here  by  force,  it  will  be  very  serious.  You  do  not  know 
to  what  you  expose  yourselves.'' 

"  Will  you  come  to  bed ;  yes  or  no  f "  said  Gervaise,  in  a  tone  of  harsh 
impatience. 

"Listen  to  me,  madame,"  resumed  Adrienne  precipitately;  "let  me 
out  of  this  place,  and  I  will  give  each  of  you  two  thousand  francs.  Is  it 
not  enough  ?  I  will  give  you  ten — twenty — whatever  you  ask.  I  am 
rich — only  let  me  out — for  Heaven's  sake,  let  me  out!  —  I  cannot 
remain  here — I  am  afraid."  As  she  said  this,  the  tone  of  the  poor  girl's 
voice  was  heart-rending. 

"  Twenty  thousand  francs !  —  that's  the  usual  figure,  ain't  it.  Tommy?" 

"  Let  her  be,  Gervaise  !  they  all  sing  the  same  song." 

"  Well,  then !  since  reasons,  prayers,  and  menaces  are  all  in  vain," 
said  Adrienne,  gathering  energy  from  her  desperate  position,  "  I  declare 
to  you  that  I  will  go  out,  and  that  instantly.  We  will  see  if  you  are 
bold  enough  to  employ  force  against  me." 

So  saying,  Adrienne  advanced  resolutely  toward  the  door.  But,  at 
this  moment,  the  wild,  hoarse  cries,  which,  had  preceded  the  noise  of  the 
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struggle  that  had  so  frightened  her,  again  resounded ;  only,  this  time, 
they  were  not  accompanied  by  the  movement  of  feet. 

"  Oh  !  what  screams  I "  said  Adrienne,  stopping  short,  and  in  her  ter- 
ror drawing  nigh  to  the  two  women.  "  Do  you  not  hear  those  cries  I 
What,  then,  is  this  house,  in  which  one  hears  such  things  ?  And  over 
there,  too,"  added  she,  almost  beside  herself,  as  she  pointed  to  the  other 
wing,  where  the  lighted  window  shone  through  the  darkness,  and  the 
white  figure  continued  to  pass  and  repass  before  it ;  "  over  there !  do 
you  see?    What  is  it?" 

"  Oh  !  that  one,"  said  Tomboy ;  "  one  of  the  folks  who,  like  you,  have 
not  behaved  well." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  clasping  her 
hands  in  terror.  "  Heavens !  what  is  this  house  ?  What  do  they  do  to 
them  ? " 

"  What  will  be  done  to  you,  if  you  are  naughty,  and  refuse  to  come  to 
bed,"  answered  Oervaise. 

"  They  put  this  on  them,"  said  Tomboy,  showing  the  garment  that 
she  had  held  under  her  arm;  "they  clap  them  into  the  strait-waist- 
coat." 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Adrienne,  hiding  her  hands  in  her  face  with  horror.    A 
terrible  discovery  had  flashed  suddenly  upon  her. 
She  understood  it  all. 

As  a  climax  to  the  violent  emotions  of  the  day,  the  effect  of  this  last 
blow  was  dreadful.  The  young  girl  felt  her  strength  give  way.  Her 
hands  fell  powerless,  her  face  became  fearfully  pale,  all  her  limbs  trem- 
bled, and  sinking  upon  her  knees,  and  casting  a  terrified  glance  at  the 
strait- waistcoat,  she  was  just  able  to  falter  in  a  feeble  voice : 

"  Oh,  no  —  not  that  —  for  pity^s  sake,  madame.  I  will  do  —  whatever 
you  wish."  And,  her  strength  quite  failing,  she  would  have  faUen  upon 
the  ground  if  the  two  women  had  not  run  toward  her,  and  received  her 
fainting  into  their  arms. 

"  A  fainting  fit,"  said  Tomboy;  "  that^s  not  dangerous.  Let  us  carry 
her  to  bed.    We  can  undress  her,  and  this  will  be  all  nothing." 

"  Carry  her,  then,"  said  Oervaise.    "  I  will  take  the  lamp." 
The  tall  and  robust  Tomboy  took  up  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  as 
if  she  had  been  a  sleeping  child,  carried  her  in  her  arms,  and  followed 
her  companion  into  the  chamber  through  which  M.  Baleinier  had  made 
his  exit. 

This  chamber,  though  perfectly  clean,  was  cold  and  bare.  A  green- 
ish paper  covered  the  walls,  and  a  low,  little  iron  bedstead,  the  head  of 
which  formed  a  kind  of  shelf,  stood  in  one  corner ;  a  stove,  fixed  in  the 
chimney-place,  was  surrounded  by  an  iron  grating,  which  forbade  a  near 
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approach ;  a  table  fastened  to  the  wall,  a  chair  placed  before  this  table, 
and  also  clamped  to  the  floor,  a  mahogany  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  rush- 
l)()ttomed  ann-chair  completed  the  scanty  furniture.  The  curtainless 
window  was  furnished  on  the  inside  with  an  iron  grating,  which  sei*ved 
to  protect  the  panes  from  being  broken. 

It  was  into  this  gloomy  retreat,  which  formed  so  painful  a  contrast 
with  the  charming  little  summer-house  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  that 
Adi'ienne  was  carried  by  Tomboy,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Gervaise, 
placed  the  inanimate  form  on  the  bed.  The  lamp  was  deposited  on  the 
shelf  at  the  head  of  the  couch.  While  one  of  the  nurses  held  her  up,  the 
other  unfastened  and  took  off  the  cloth  dress  of  the  young  girl,  whose 
head  drooped  languidly  on  her  bosom.  Though  in  a  swoon,  large  tears 
trickled  slowly  from  her  closed  eyes,  whose  long  black  lashes  threw 
their  shadows  on  the  transparent  whiteness  of  her  cheeks.  Over  her 
neck  and  breast  of  ivory  flowed  the  golden  waves  of  her  magnificent 
hair,  which  had  come  down  at  the  time  of  her  fall.  When,  as  they 
unlaced  her  satin  corset,  less  soft,  less  fresh,  less  white  than  the  virgin 
form  beneath,  which  lay  like  a  statue  of  alal^aster  in  its  covering  of  lace 
and  lawn,  one  of  the  horrible  hags  felt  the  arms  and  shoulders  of  the 
young  girl  with  her  large,  red,  horny  and  chapped  hands,  though  she 
did  not  completely  recover  the  use  of  her  senses,  she  started  involuntarily 
from  the  rude  and  brutal  touch. 

"  Hasn't  she  little  feet?"  said  the  nurse,  who,  kneehng  down,  was 
employed  in  drawing  off  Adrienne's  stockings.  "  I  could  hold  them 
both  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand."  In  fact,  a  small,  rosy  foot,  smooth  as 
a  child's,  here  and  there  veined  with  azure,  was  soon  exposed  to  view, 
as  was  also  a  leg  with  pink  knee  and  ankle,  of  as  pure  and  exquisite  a 
form  as  that  of  Diana  the  Huntress. 

"And  what  hair!"  said  Tomboy;  "so  long  and  soft! — She  might 
almost  walk  upon  it.  'Twould  be  a  pity  to  cut  it  off,  to  put  ice  upon 
her  skull ! " 

As  she  spoke,  she  gathered  up  Adrienne's  magnificent  hair,  and 
twisted  it  as  well  as  she  could  behind  her  head.  Alas !  it  was  no  longer 
the  fair,  light  hand  of  Georgette,  Florine,  or  Hebe  that  aiTanged  the 
beauteous  locks  of  their  mistress  with  so  much  love  and  pride ! 

And  as  she  again  felt  the  rude  touch  of  the  nurse's  hand,  the  young 
girl  was  once  more  seized  with  the  same  nervous  trembling,  only  more 
frequently  and  strongly  than  before.  And  soon,  whether  by  a  sort  of 
instinctive  repulsion,  magnetically  excited  dm*ing  her  swoon,  or  from 
the  effect  of  the  cold  night  air,  Adrienne  again  started  and  slowly  came 
to  herself. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  her  alarm,  horror,  and  chaste  indigna- 
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tion  as,  thrusting  aside  with  both  her  hands  the  numerous  curls  that 
covered  her  face,  bathed  in  tears,  she  saw  h<'rself  half  naked  between 
these  filthy  hags.  At  first  she  uttered  a  cry  of  shame  and  terror ;  then, 
to  escape  from  the  looks  of  the  women,  by  a  movement,  raj)id  as 
thought,  she  threw  down  the  lamp  placed  on  the  shelf  at  the  head  of 
her  bed,  so  that  it  was  extinguished  and  broken  to  i)ieces  on  the  floor. 
After  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  the  unfortunate  girl,  covering 
herself  with  the  bed-clothes,  burst  into  passionate  sobs. 

The  nurses  attributed  Adrienne's  cry  and  violent  action  to  a  fit  of 
furious  madness. 

"  Oh !  you  begin  again  to  break  the  lamps  —  that's  your  fancy,  is  it  f " 
cried  Tomboy  angrily,  as  she  felt  her  way  in  the  dark.  "  Well !  I  gave 
you  fair  warning.  You  shall  have  the  strait-waistcoat  on  this  very 
night,  like  the  mad  girl  upstairs." 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  other ;  "  hold  her  fast.  Tommy,  while  I  go  and 
fetch  a  light.    Between  us,  we'll  soon  master  her." 

"  Make  haste,  for,  in  spite  of  her  soft  look,  she  must  be  a  regular 
fury.    We  shall  have  to  sit  up  all  night  with  her,  I  suppose." 

Sad  and  painful  contrast !  That  morning,  Adrienne  had  risen  free, 
smiling,  happy,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  wonders  of  luxury  and  art,  and 
surrounded  by  the  delicate  attentions  of  the  three  charming  girls  whom 
she  had  chosen  to  serve  her.  In  her  generous  and  fantastic  mood,  she 
had  prepared  a  magnificent  and  fairy-like  surprise  for  the  young  Indian 
prince,  her  relation ;  she  had  also  taken  a  noble  resolution  with  regard 
to  the  two  orphans  brought  home  by  Dagobert ;  in  her  interview  with 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  she  had  shown  herself  by  turns  proud  and 
sensitive,  melancholy  and  gay,  ironical  and  serious,  loyal  and  courag- 
eous ;  finally,  she  had  come  to  this  accursed  house  to  plead  in  favor  of  an 
honest  and  laborious  artisan. 

And  now,  in  the  evening, —  delivered  over  by  an  atrocious  piece  of 
treachery  to  the  ignoble  hands  of  two  coarse-minded  nurses  in  a  mad- 
house,—  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  felt  her  delicate  limbs  imprisoned  in 
that  abominable  garment  which  is  called  a  strait- waistcoat. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  passed  a  horrible  night  in  company  with 
the  two  hags.  The  next  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  what  was  the  young 
lady's  stupor  to  see  Dr.  Baleinier  enter  the  room,  still  smiling  with  an 
air  at  once  benevolent  and  paternal. 

"Well,  my  dear  child!"  said  he,  in  a  bland,  affectionate  voice;  "how 
have  we  spent  the  night  ? " 


CHAPTER    III 
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HE  keepers,  yielding  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  prayers, 
and,  above  all,  to  her  promises  of  good  behavior,  had  only 
left  on  the  strait-waistcoat  for  a  portion  of  the  time.   Toward 
morning  they  had  allowed  her  to  rise  and  dress  herself  with- 
out interfering. 

Adrienne  was  seated  on  the  edge  of  her  bed.  The  alteration  in  her 
features,  her  dreadful  paleness,  the  lurid  fire  of  fever  shining  in  her 
eyes,  the  convulsive  trembling  which  ever  and  anon  shook  her  frame, 
showed  already  the  fatal  effects  of  this  terrible  night  upon  a  susceptible 
and  high-strung  organization.  At  sight  of  Dr.  Baleinier,  who,  with  a 
sign,  made  Gervaise  and  her  mate  leave  the  room,  Adrienne  remained 
petrified. 

She  felt  a  kind  of  giddiness  at  the  thought  of  the  audacity  of  the 
man,  who  dared  to  present  himself  to  her !  But  when  the  physician 
repeated,  in  the  softest  tone  of  affectionate  interest : 

"  Well,  my  poor  child !  how  have  we  spent  the  night  ? "  she  pressed 
her  hands  to  her  burning  forehead,  as  if  in  douV)t  whether  she  was 
awake  or  sleeping.  Then,  staring  at  the  doctor,  she  half  opened  hi*r 
lips ;  but  they  trembled  so  much  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  utter 
a  word. 

Anger,  indignation,  contempt,  and,  above  all,  the  bitter  and  acutely 
X)ainful  feeling  of  a  generous  heart  whose  confidence  has  been  basely 
betrayed,  so  overpowered  Adrienne  that  she  was  unable  to  break  the 
silence. 

"  Come,  come!  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  the  doctor,  shaking  his  head  sor- 
rowfully; "you  are  very  much  displeased  with  me — is  it  not  so?  Well! 
I  expected  it,  my  dear  child." 

These  words,  pronounced  with  the  most  hypocritical  effrontery,  made 
Adrienne  start  up.    Her  pale  cheek  flushed,  her  large  eyes  sparkled,  she 
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lifted  proudly  her  beautiful  head,  while  her  upper  lip  curled  slightly 
with  a  smile  of  disdaiuful  bitterness;  then,  passing  in  angry  silence 
before  M.  Baleinier,  who  retained  his  seat,  she  directed  her  swift  and 
firm  steps  toward  the  door.  This  door,  in  which  was  a  little  wicket, 
was  fastened  on  the  outside.  Adrienne  turned  toward  the  doctor,  and 
said  to  him,  with  an  imperious  gesture : 

"  Open  that  door  for  me ! " 

"  Come,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Adrienne,"  said  the  physician,  "  be 
calm.  Let  us  talk  like  good  friends — for  you  know  I  am  your  friend." 
And  he  inhaled  slowly  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  It  appears,  sir,"  said  Adi'ienne,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  indigna- 
tion, "  I  am  not  to  leave  this  place  to-day  ? " 

"  Alas !  no.  In  such  a  state  of  excitement — if  you  knew  how  inflamed 
3'our  face  is,  and  your  eyes  so  feverish,  your  pulse  must  be  at  least 
eighty  to  the  minute.  I  conjure  you,  my  dear  child,  not  to  aggravate 
your  symptoms  by  this  fatal  agitation." 

After  looking  fixedly  at  the  doctor,  Adrienne  returned  with  a  slow 
step,  and  again  took  her  seat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

"  That  is  right,"  resumed  M.  Baleinier ;  "  only  be  reasonable ;  and,  as 
I  said  before,  let  us  talk  together  like  good  friends." 

"  You  say  well,  sir,"  replied  Adrienne,  in  a  collected  and  perfectly 
calm  voice ;  "  let  us  talk  like  friends.  You  wish  to  make  me  pass  for 
mad — is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  child,  that  one  day  you  may  feel  toward  me  as  much 
gratitude  as  you  now  do  aversion.  The  latter  I  had  fully  foreseen ;  but, 
however  painful  may  be  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  we  must 
resign  ourselves  to  it." 

M.  Baleinier  sighed,  as  he  said  this,  with  such  a  natural  air  of  con- 
viction that  for  a  moment  Adrienne  could  not  repress  a  movement  of 
surprise ;  then,  while  her  lip  curled  with  a  bitter  laugh,  she  answered : 

"  Oh,  it's  very  clear ;  you  have  done  all  this  for  my  good  f " 

"  Really,  my  dear  young  lady,  have  I  ever  had  any  other  design  than 
to  be  useful  to  you  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,  if  your  impudence  be  not  still  more  odious  than 
your  cowardly  treachery ! " 

"  Treachery ! "  said  M.  Baleinier,  shrugging  his  shoulders  with  a 
grieved  air;  "  treachery  indeed !  Only  reflect,  my  poor  child — do  you 
think,  if  I  were  not  acting  with  good  faith,  conscientiously,  in  your 
interest,  I  should  return  this  morning  to  meet  your  indignation,  for 
which  I  was  fully  prepared  ?  I  am  the  head  physician  of  this  asylum, 
which  belongs  to  me — but  I  have  two  of  my  pupils  here,  doctors,  like 
myself,  and  might  have  left  them  to  take  care  of  you.  But  no — I  could 
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not  consent  to  it;  I  knew  your  character,  your  nature,  your  previous 
history,  and  (leaving  out  of  the  question  the  interest  I  feel  for  you)  1 
can  treat  your  case  better  than  any  one." 

Adrienne  had  heard  M.  Baleinier  without  interrupting  him;   she 
now  looked  at  him  fixedly  and  said : 

"  Pray,  sir,  how  much  do  they  pay  you  to  make  me  pass  for  mad  ?  ^ 

"  Mademoiselle ! "  cried  M.  Baleinier,  who  felt  stung  in  spite  of  him- 
self. 

"  You  know  I  am  rich,"  continued  Adrienne,  with  overwhelming  dis- 
dain: "I  will  double  the  sum  that  they  give  you.  Come,  sir, — in  the 
name  of  friendship,  as  you  call  it, — let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  out-bid- 
ding them." 

"  Your  keepers,"  said  M.  Baleinier,  recovering  all  his  coolness,  "  have 
informed  me,  in  their  report  of  the  night's  proceedings,  that  you  made 
similar  propositions  to  them." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  offered  them  what  might  be  acceptable  to  poor 
women,  without  education,  whom  misfortune  has  forced  to  undertake  a 
painful  employment — but  to  you,  sir, — a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of 
science,  a  man  of  great  abilities, — that  is  quite  different — the  pay  must 
be  a  great  deal  higher.  There  is  treachery  at  all  prices ;  so  do  not  found 
your  refusal  on  the  smallness  of  my  offer  to  those  wretched  women. 
Tell  me,  how  much  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Your  keepers,  in  their  report  of  the  night,  have  also  spoken  of 
threats,"  resumed  M.  Baleinier,  with  the  same  coolness;  "have  you 
any  of  those  likewise  to  address  me?  Believe  me,  my  poor  child, 
you  will  do  well  to  exhaust  at  once  your  attempts  at  corruption  and 
your  vain  threats  of  vengeance.  We  shall  then  come  to  the  true  state 
of  the  case." 

"  So  you  deem  my  threats  vain ! "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
at  length  giving  way  to  the  full  tide  of  her  indignation,  till  then 
restrained.  "  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  when  I  leave  this  place — for  this 
outrage  must  have  an  end — that  I  will  not  proclaim  aloud  your  infa- 
mous treachery  I  Do  you  think  that  I  will  not  denounce,  to  the  contempt 
and  horror  of  all,  your  base  conspiracy  with  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  ? 
Oh !  do  you  think  that  I  will  conceal  the  frightful  treatment  I  have 
received !  But,  mad  as  I  may  be,  I  know  that  there  are  laws  in  this 
country,  by  which  I  will  demand  a  full  reparation  for  myself,  and  shame, 
disgrace,  and  punishment  for  you  and  for  those  who  have  employed 
you!  Henceforth,  between  you  and  me  will  be  hate  and  war  to  the 
death ;  and  all  my  strength,  all  my  intelligence " 

"  Permit  me  to  interrupt  you,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Adrienne,"  said 
the  doctor,  still  perfectly  calm  and  affectionate ;  "  nothing  can  be  more 
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unfavorable  to  your  cure,  than  to  cherish  idlo  hopes :  they  will  only 
tend  to  keep  up  a  state  of  deplorable  excitement.  It  is  best  to  put  the 
facts  fairly  before  you,  that  you  may  understand  clearly  your  position. 
First.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  leave  this  house.  Secmnl.  You  can 
have  no  communication  with  any  one  beyond  its  walls.  Third.  No  one 
enters  here  that  I  cannot  perfectly  depend  upon.  Fourth.  I  am  com- 
pletely indifferent  to  your  threats  of  vengeance,  because  law  and  reason 
are  both  in  my  favor." 

"  What  I  have  you  the  right  to  shut  me  up  here  ? " 

"  We  should  never  have  come  to  that  determination,  without  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  of  the  most  serious  kind." 

"  Oh  I  there  are  reasons  for  it,  it  seems." 

"  Unfortunately,  too  many." 

"  You  will  perhaps  inform  me  of  them  ?  " 

"  Alas !  they  are  only  too  conclusive ;  and  if  you  should  ever  apply 
to  the  protection  of  the  laws,  as  you  threatened  me  just  now,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  state  them.  The  fantastical  eccentricity  of  your  manner 
of  living,  your  whimsical  mode  of  dressing  up  your  maids,  your  extrav- 
agant expenditure,  the  story  of  the  Indian  prince,  to  whom  you  offered 
a  royal  hospitality,  your  unprecedented  resolution  of  going  to  Hve  by 
yourself,  like  a  young  bachelor,  the  adventure  of  the  man  found  con- 
cealed in  your  bed-chamber ;  finally,  the  report  of  your  yesterday^s  con- 
versation, which  was  faithfully  taken  down  in  shorthand,  by  a  person 
employed  for  that  surprise." 

"  Yesterday '! "  cried  Adrienne,  with  as  much  indignation  as  surprise. 

"  Oh,  yes !  to  be  prepared  for  every  event,  in  case  you  should  misin- 
terpret the  interest  we  take  in  you,  we  had  all  your  answers  reported  by 
a  man  who  was  concealed  behind  a  curtain  in  the  next  room;  and 
really,  one  day,  in  a  calmer  state  of  mind,  when  you  come  to  read  over 
quietly  the  particulars  of  what  took  place,  you  will  no  longer  be  aston- 
ished at  the  resolution  we  have  been  forced  to  adopt." 

"  Go  on,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  with  contempt. 

"  The  facts  I  have  cited  being  thus  confirmed  and  acknowledged,  you 
will  understand,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Adrienne,  that  your  friends  are 
perfectly  free  from  responsibility.  It  was  their  duty  to  endeavor  to  cure 
this  derangement  of  mind,  which  at  present  only  shows  itself  in  idle 
whims,  but  which,  were  it  to  increase,  might  seriously  compromise  the 
happiness  of  your  future  life.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  we  may  hope  to  see 
a  radical  cure,  by  means  of  a  treatment  at  once  physical  and  moral ; 
but  the  first  condition  of  this  attempt  was  to  remove  you  from  the 
scenes  which  so  dangerously  excited  your  imagination;  while  a  calm 
retreat,  the  repose  of  a  simple  and  soUtary  life,  combined  with  my 
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anxious,  I  may  say  paternal  care,  will  gradually  Vmng  a])out  a  complete 
recovery " 

*'  So,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "  the  love  of  a  noble 
independence,  generosity,  the  worship  of  the  beautiful,  detestation  of 
what  is  base  and  odious,  such  are  the  maladies  of  which  you  wish  to  cure 
me ;  I  fear  that  my  case  is  desperate,  for  my  aunt  has  long  ago  tried  to 
effect  that  l^enevolent  purpose." 

"  Well,  we  may  perhaps  not  succeed ;  but  at  least  we  will  attempt  it. 
You  see,  then,  there  is  a  mass  of  serious  facts,  quite  <^nough  to  justify 
the  determination  come  to  by  the  family  council,  which  puts  me  com- 
pletely at  my  ease  with  regard  to  your  menaces.  It  is  to  that  I  wish  to 
return ;  a  man  of  my  age  and  condition  never  acts  lightly  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  you  can  readily  understand  what  I  was  saying  to  you 
just  now.  In  a  word,  do  not  hope  to  leave  this  plac^'  before  your  com- 
plete recovery,  and  rest  assured  that  I  am  and  shall  ever  be  safe  from 
your  resentment.  This  being  once  admitted,  let  us  talk  of  your  actual 
state  with  all  the  interest  that  you  naturally  inspire." 

"  I  think,  sir,  that,  considering  I  am  mad,  you  speak  to  me  very 
reasonably." 

"  Mad  !  no,  thank  heaven,  my  poor  child,  you  are  not  mad  yet ;  and 
I  hope  that,  by  my  care,  you  will  never  be  so.  It  is  to  prevent  your 
becoming  mad  that  one  must  take  it  in  time ;  and  believe  me,  it  is  f uU 
time.  You  look  at  me  with  such  an  air  of  surprise.  Now  tell  me  what 
interest  can  I  have  in  talking  to  you  thus  ?  Is  it  the  hatred  of  your 
aunt  that  I  wish  to  favor  ?  To  what  end,  I  would  ask  ?  What  can  she  do 
for  me  or  against  me  ?  I  think  of  her  at  this  moment  neither  more  nor 
less  than  I  thought  yesterday.  Is  it  a  new  language  that  I  hold  to 
yourself  f  Did  I  not  speak  to  you  yesterday  many  times  of  the  danger- 
ous excitement  of  mind  in  which  you  were,  and  of  your  singular  whims 
and  fancies  !  It  is  true  I  made  use  of  stratagem  to  bring  you  hither. 
No  doubt,  I  did  so.  I  hastened  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity, 
which  you  yourself  offered,  my  poor,  dear  child ;  for  you  would  never 
have  come  hither  with  your  own  good- will.  One  day  or  the  other  we 
must  have  found  some  pretext  to  get  you  here ;  and  I  said  to  myself : 

*  Her  interest  before  all !   Do  your  duty,  let  whatever  will  betide ! ' " 

While  M.  Baleinier  was  speaking,  Adrienne's  countenance,  which 
had  hitherto  expressed  alternately  indignation  and  disdain,  assumed  an 
indefinable  look  of  anguish  and  horror.  On  hearing  this  man  talk  in 
such  a  natural  manner,  and  with  such  an  appearance  of  sincerity,  jus- 
tice, and  reason,  she  felt  herself  more  alarmed  than  ever.  An  atrocious 
deception,  clothed  in  such  forms,  frightened  her  a  hundred  times  more 
than  the  avowed  hatred  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier.    This  audacious 
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ceeded  to  disdain  and  anger.  Doubt  will  come  next.  I  shall  not  leave 
this  place  till  she  has  said  to  me :  '  Return  soon,  my  good  M.  Balein- 
ier!'^ 

With  a  voice  of  sorrowful  emotion,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
very  depths  of  his  heart,  the  doctor  thus  continued : 

"  I  see,  you  are  still  suspicious  of  me.  All  I  can  say  to  you  is  false- 
hood, fraud,  hypocrisy,  hate — is  it  not  so  ?  —  Hate  you  f  why  in  Heaven's 
name  should  I  hate  you  ?  What  have  you  done  to  me  ?  or  rather — you 
will  perhaps  attach  more  value  to  this  reason  from  a  man  of  my  sort," 
added  M.  Baleinier  bitterly — "or  rather  what  interest  have  I  to  hate 
you  ?  You,  that  have  only  been  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  you 
are  by  an  over-abundance  of  the  most  generous  instincts, —  you,  that 
are  suffering,  as  it  were,  from  an  excess  of  good  qualities,  you  can 
bring  yourself  coolly  and  deliberately  to  accuse  an  honest  man,  who  has 
never  given  you  any  but  marks  of  affection,  of  the  basest,  the  blackest, 
the  most  abommable  crime  of  which  a  human  being  could  be  guilty. 
Yes,  I  call  it  a  crime ;  because  the  atrocious  deception  of  which  you 
accuse  me  would  not  deserve  any  other  name.  Really,  my  poor  child,  it 
is  hard — very  hard;  and  I  now  see  that  an  independent  spirit  may 
sometimes  exhibit  as  much  injustice  and  intolerance  as  the  most  narrow 
mind.  It  does  not  incense  me — no — it  only  pains  me:  yes,  I  assure 
you —  it  pams  me  cruelly."  And  the  doctor  drew  his  hand  across  his 
moist  eyes. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  accent,  the  look,  the  gesture  of  M. 
Baleinier,  as  he  thus  expressed  himself.  The  most  able  and  practiced 
lawyer  or  the  greatest  actor  in  the  world  could  not  have  played  this 
scene  with  more  effect  than  the  doctor — or  rather,  no  one  could  have 
played  it  so  well ;  for  M.  Baleinier,  carried  away  by  the  influence  of  the 
situation,  was  himself  half  convinced  of  what  he  said. 

In  few  words,  he  felt  all  the  horror  of  his  own  perfidy ;  but  he  felt 
also  that  Adrienne  could  not  believe  it ;  for  there  are  combinations  of 
such  nefarious  character  that  pure  and  upright  minds  are  unable  to 
comprehend  them  as  possible.  If  a  lofty  spirit  looks  down  into  the 
abyss  of  evil,  beyond  a  certain  depth  it  is  seized  with  giddiness  and  no 
longer  able  to  distinguish  one  object  from  the  other. 

And  then  the  most  perverse  of  men  have  a  day,  an  hour,  a  moment, 
in  which  the  good  instincts,  planted  in  the  heart  of  every  creature, 
appear  in  spite  of  themselves.  Adrienne  was  too  interesting,  was  in 
too  cruel  a  position,  for  the  doctor  not  to  feel  some  pity  for  her  in  his 
heart ;  the  tone  of  sympathy  which  for  some  time  past  he  had  been 
obliged  to  assume  toward  her,  and  the  sweet  confidence  of  the  young 
girl  in  return,  had  become  for  this  man  habitual  and  necessary  gratifi- 
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cations.    But  sympathy  and  habit  were  now  to  yield  to  implacable 
necessity. 

The  Marquis  d'Aigrigny  had  idolized  his  mother ;  dying,  she  called 
him  to  her — and  he  turned  away  from  the  last  prayer  of  a  parent  in 
the  agony  of  death.  After  such  an  example,  how  could  M.  Baleinier 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  Adrienne  ?  The  members  of  the  Order,  of  which 
he  formed  a  part,  were  bound  to  him;  but  he  was  perhaps  still  more 
strongly  bound  to  them,  for  a  long  partnership  in  evil  creates  terril^le 
and  indissoluble  ties. 

The  moment  M.  Baleinier  finished  his  fervid  address  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville,  the  slide  of  the  wicket  in  the  door  was  softly  pushed 
back,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  peered  attentively  into  the  chamber,  unper- 
ceived  by  the  doctor. 

Adrienne  could  not  withdraw  her  gaze  from  the  physician's,  which 
seemed  to  fascinate  her.  Mute,  overpowered,  seized  with  a  vague 
terror,  unable  to  penetrate  the  dark  depths  of  this  man's  soul,  moved 
in  spite  of  herself  by  the  accent  of  sorrow,  half  feigned  and  half  real, 
the  young  lady  had  a  momentary  feeling  of  doubt.  For  the  first  time 
it  came  into  her  mind  that  M.  Baleinier  might  perhaps  be  committing 
a  frightful  error — committing  it  in  good  faith. 

Besides,  the  anguish  of  the  past  night,  the  dangers  of  her  position, 
her  feverish  agitation,  all  concurred  to  fill  her  mind  with  trouble  and 
indecision.  She  looked  at  the  physician  with  ever-increasing  surprise, 
and  making  a  violent  effort  not  to  yield  to  a  weakness  of  which  she 
partly  foresaw  the  dreadful  consequences,  she  exclaimed : 

"  No,  no,  sir ;  I  will  not,  I  cannot  believe  it.  You  have  too  much 
skill,  too  much  experience,  to  commit  such  an  error." 

"  An  error !  ^  said  M.  Baleinier,  in  a  gi*ave  and  sorrowful  tone.  "  Let 
me  speak  to  you  in  the  name  of  that  skill  and  experience,  which  you 
are  pleased  to  ascribe  to  me.  Hear  me  but  for  a  moment,  my  dear 
child ;  and  then  I  will  appeal  to  yourself." 

"  To  me ! "  replied  the  young  girl,  in  a  kind  of  stupor ;  "  you  wish  to 

persuade  me  that " 

Then,  interrupting  herself,  she  added,  with  a  convulsive  laugh  : 

"  This  only  is  wanting  to  your  triumph — to  bring  me  to  confess  that 
I  am  mad ;  that  my  proper  place  is  here ;  that  I  owe  you " 

"  Gratitude.  Yes,  you  do  owe  it  me,  even  as  I  told  you  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  conversation.  Listen  to  me  then :  my  words  may 
be  cruel,  but  there  are  wounds  which  can  only  be  cured  with  steel  and 
fire.  I  conjure  you,  my  dear  child — reflect — throw  back  one  impartial 
glance  at  your  past  life — weigh  your  own  thoughts — and  you  will  be 
afraid  of  yourself.    Remember  those  moments  of  strange  excitement, 
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during  which,  as  you  have  told  me,  you  seemed  to  soar  above  the  earth ; 
and,  above  all,  while  it  is  yet  time, — while  you  preserve  enough  clear- 
ness of  mind  to  compare  and  judge, —  compare,  I  entreat,  your  manner 
of  living  with  that  of  other  ladies  of  your  age.  Is  there  a  single  on<* 
who  acts  as  you  act  ?  who  thinks  as  you  think  ?  unless,  indeed,  you 
imagine  yourself  so  superior  to  other  women  that,  in  virtue  of  that 
supremacy,  you  can  justify  a  life  and  habits  that  have  no  parallel  in  the 
world." 

"  I  have  never  had  such  stupid  pridr* ;  you  know  it  well,"  said 
Adrienne,  looking  at  the  doctor  with  growing  teiTor. 

"  Then,  my  dear  child,  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  your  strange  and 
inexplicable  mode  of  life?  Can  you  even  persuade  yom-self  that  it 
is  founded  on  reason  ?  Oh,  my  child !  take  care !  As  yet,  you  only 
indulge  in  charming  originalities  of  conduct,  poetical  eccentricities, 
sweet  and  vague  reveries — but  the  tendency  is  fatal,  the  downward 
course  irresistible.  Take  care,  take  care !  The  healthful,  graceful, 
spiritual  portion  of  your  intelligence  has  yet  the  upper  hand,  and 
imprints  its  stamp  upon  all  your  extravagances ;  but  you  do  not  know, 
believe  me,  with  what  frightful  force  the  insane  portion  of  the  mind,  at 
a  given  moment,  develops  itself  and  strangles  up  the  rest.  Then  we 
have  no  longer  graceful  eccentricities,  like  yours ;  but  ridiculous,  sordid, 
hideous  delusions." 

"  Oh !  you  frighten  me,"  sai<l  the  unfortunate  girl,  as  she  passed  her 
trembling  hands  across  her  burning  brow. 

"  Then,"  continued  M.  Baleinier,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "  then  the  last 
rays  of  intelligence  are  extinguished;  then  madness — for  we  must  pro- 
nounce the  dreaded  word — gets  the  upper  hand,  and  displays  itself  in 
furious  and  savage  transports." 

"  Like  the  woman  upstairs,"  murmured  Adi'ienne,  as,  with  fixed  and 
eager  look,  she  raised  her  finger  toward  the  ceiling. 

"  Sometimes,"  continued  the  doctor,  alarmed  himself  at  the  terrible 
consequences  of  his  own  words,  but  yielding  to  the  inexorable  fatality 
of  his  situation,  "  sometimes  madness  takes  a  stupid  and  brutal  foi-m ; 
the  unfortunate  creature  who  is  attacked  l)y  it  preserves  nothing 
human  but  the  shape — has  only  the  instinct  of  the  lower  animals — eats 
with  voracity,  and  moves  ever  backward  and  forward  in  the  cell  in 
which  such  a  being  is  obliged  to  be  confined.   That  is  all  its  life — all." 

"  Like  the  woman  yonder,"  cried  Adrienne,  with  a  still  wilder  look,  as 
she  slowly  raised  her  arm  toward  the  window  that  was  visible  on  the 
other  side  of  the  building. 

"Why — yes,"  said  M.  Baleinier.  "Like  you,  unhappy  child,  those 
women  were  young,  fair,  and  sensible,  but  like  you,  alas !  they  had  in 
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them  the  fatal  germ  of  insanity,  which,  not  having  been  destroyed  in 
time,  grew,  and  grew,  larger  and  ever  larger,  until  it  overspread  and 
destroyed  their  reason." 

"  Oh,  mercy ! "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  whose  head  was  get- 
ting confused  with  terror ;  "  mercy !  do  not  tell  me  such  things !  —  I 
am  afraid.  Take  me  from  this  place — oh !  take  me  from  this  place  ! " 
she  added,  with  a  heart-rending  accent ;  "  for,  if  I  remain  here,  I  shall 
end  by  going  mad !  No,"  added  she,  struggling  with  the  terrible  agony 
which  assailed  her,  "  no,  do  not  hope  it !  I  shall  not  become  mad.  I  have 
all  my  reason.  I  am  not  blind  enough  to  believe  what  you  tell  me. 
Doubtless,  I  live  differently  from  others ;  think  differently  from  others ; 
am  shocked  by  things  that  do  not  offend  others ;  —  but  what  does  all 
this  prove  ?  Only  that  I  am  different  from  others.  Have  I  a  bad  heart  ? 
Am  I  envious  or  selfish?  My  ideas  are  singular,  I  know — yes,  I  con- 
fess it ;  but  then,  M.  Baleinier,  is  not  their  tendency  good,  generous, 
noble! — Oh!"  cried  Adrienne's  supplicating  voice,  while  her  tears 
flowed  abundantly,  "  I  have  never  in  my  life  done  one  malicious  action ; 
my  worst  errors  have  arisen  from  excess  of  generosity.  Is  it  madness 
to  wish  to  see  everybody  about  one  too  happy  ?  And  again,  if  you  are 
mad,  you  must  feel  it  yourself,  and  I  do  not  feel  it ;  and  yet — I  scarcely 
know — you  tell  me  such  terrible  things  of  those  two  women !  You 
ought  to  know  these  things  better  that  I.  But  then,"  added  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville,  with  an  accent  of  the  deepest  despair,  "  something  ought 
to  have  been  done.  Why,  if  you  felt  an  interest  for  me,  did  you  wait  so 
long  *  Why  did  you  not  take  pity  on  me  sooner  ?  But  the  most  fright- 
ful fact  is  that  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  believe  you,  for  all  this 
may  be  a  snare.  But  no,  no!  You  weep!  It  is  true,  then!  You  weep! " 
She  looked  anxiously  at  M.  Baleinier,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
cynical  philosophy,  could  not  restrain  his  tears  at  the  sight  of  these 
nameless  tortures. 

"You  weep  over  me,"  she  continued;  "so  it  is  true!  But,  good 
Heaven !  must  there  not  be  something  done  ?  I  will  do  all  that  you 
wish  —  all  —  so  that  I  may  not  be  like  those  women.  But  if  it  should 
be  too  late  ?  No,  it  is  not  too  late  —  say  it  is  not  too  late,  my  good  M. 
Baleinier !  Oh,  now  I  ask  your  pardon  for  what  I  said  when  you  came 
in ;  but  then  I  did  not  know,  you  see  —  I  did  not  know ! " 

To  these  few  broken  words,  interrupted  by  sobs,  and  rushing  forth 
in  a  sort  of  feverish  excitement,  succeeded  a  silence  of  some  minutes, 
during  which  the  deeply  affected  physician  dried  his  tears.  His  resolu- 
tion had  almost  failed  him.  Adrienne  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
Suddenly  she  again  lifted  her  head ;  her  countenance  was  calmer  than 
before,  though  a^tated  by  a  nervous  trembling. 
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"  M.  Baleiiiier,''  she  resumed,  with  touching  dignity,  "  I  hardly  know 
what  I  said  to  you  just  now.  Terror,  I  think,  made  me  wander ;  I  have 
again  collected  myself.  Hear  me !  I  know  that  I  am  in  your  power ; 
I  know  that  nothing  can  deliver  me  from  it.  Are  you  an  implacable 
enemy,  or  are  you  a  friend  f  I  am  not  able  to  determine.  Do  you  really 
apprehend,  as  you  assure  me,  that  what  is  now  eccentricity  will  here- 
after become  madness ;  or  are  you,  rather,  the  accomplice  in  some 
infernal  machination  ?  You  alone  can  answer.  In  spite  of  my  boasted 
courage,  I  confess  myself  conquered.  Whatever  is  required  of  me — 
you  understand,  whatever  it  may  l)e  —  I  will  subscribe  to;  I  give  you 
my  word,  and  you  know  that  I  hold  it  sacred ;  you  have  therefor*^  no 
longer  any  interest  to  keep  me  here.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  really  think 
my  reason  in  danger, —  and  I  own  that  you  have  awakened  in  my  mind 
vague  but  frightful  doubts, —  tell  it  me,  and  I  will  believe  you.  I  am 
alone,  at  your  mercy,  without  friends,  without  counsel.  I  trust  myself 
blindly  to  you.  I  know  not  whether  1  address  myself  to  a  deUverer  or  a 
destroyer,  but  I  say  to  you,  here  is  my  happiness,  here  is  my  life ;  take 
it  —  I  have  no  strength  to  dispute  it  with  you !  " 

These  touching  words,  full  of  mournful  resignation  and  almost  hope- 
less reliance,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  indecision  of  M.  Baleinier. 
Already  deeply  moved  by  this  scene,  and  without  reflecting  on  the  con- 
sequences of  what  he  was  about  to  do,  he  deteimined  at  aU  events  to 
dissipate  the  terrible  and  unjust  fears  with  which  he  had  inspired  Adri- 
enne.  Sentiments  of  remorse  and  pity,  which  now  animated  the  physi- 
cian, were  visible  in  his  countenance. 

Alas !  they  were  too  ^dsiljle.  The  moment  he  approached  to  take 
the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  a  low  but  sharp  voice  exclaimed 
from  behind  the  wicket : 

"  M.  Baleinier  !  " 

"  Rodin  ! "  muttered  the  startled  doctor  to  himself ;  "  he's  been  spying 
me ! " 

"  Who  calls  you  ?  "  asked  the  lady  of  the  physician. 

"  A  person  that  I  promised  to  meet  here  this  morning,"  rephed  he, 
with  the  utmost  depression, "  to  go  with  him  to  St.  Mary's  Convent,  which 
is  close  at  hand." 

"  And  what  answer  have  you  to  give  me  ? "  said  Adrienne,  with  mor- 
tal anguish. 

After  a  moment's  solemn  silence,  during  which  he  turned  his  face 
toward  the  wicket,  the  doctor  replied,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion : 

"I  am — what  I  have  always  been — a  friend  incapable  of  deceiving 
you." 

Adrienne  became  deadly  pale.    Then,  extending  her  hand  to  M. 
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Baleinier,  she  said  to  him  in  a  voice  that  sho  eiuleavoi-od  to  roiider 
calm: 
"Thank  you — I  will  have  courage — but  will  it  be  very  long?" 
"  Perhaps  a  month.  Solitude,  reflection,  a  proper  regimen,  my  atten- 
tive care,  may  do  much.  You  will  be  allowed  everything  that  is  com- 
patible with  your  situation.  Every  attention  will  be  paid  you.  If  this 
room  displeases  you,  I  will  see  you  have  another." 

"  No — this  or  another — it  is  of  little  consequence,"  answered  Adrienne, 
with  an  air  of  the  deepest  dejection. 
"  Come,  come !  be  of  good  courage.    There  is  no  reason  to  despair." 
"  Perhaps  you  flatter  me,"  said  Adrienne,  with  the  shadow  of  a  smile. 
"Return  soon,"  she  added,  "my  dear  M.  Baleinier!     My  only  hope 
rests  in  you  now." 

Her  head  fell  upon  her  bosom,  her  hands  upon  her  knees,  and  she 
remained  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  pale,  motionless,  overwhelmed 
with  woe. 

"  Mad ! "  she  said,  when  M.  Baleinier  had  disappeared.     "  Perhaps 
mad ! " 

We  have  enlarged  upon  this  episode,  much  less  romantic  than  it  may 
appear.  Many  times  have  motives  of  interest,  or  vengeance,  or  perfid- 
ious machination  led  to  the  abuse  of  the  imprudent  facility  with  which 
inmates  are  received  in  certain  private  lunatic  asylums  from  the  hands 
of  their  families  or  friends. 

We  shall  subsequently  explain  our  views  as  to  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  inspection,  by  the  civil  magistrates,  for  the  periodical  survey 
of  these  institutions,  and  others  of  no  less  importance,  at  present  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  superintendence. 

These  latter  are  the  nunneries,  of  which  we  will  presently  have  an 
example. 
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down,  now  talking  to  herself,  now  listening  to  the  least  noise  that  came 
up  the  staircase,  and  now  kneeling  before  the  crucifix  i)laced  at  on*' 
extremity  of  the  room.  The  orphans  were  not  aware  that,  while  she 
prayed  with  fervor  on  behalf  of  her  son,  this  excellent  woman  was 
praying  for  them  also,  for  the  state  of  their  souls  filled  her  with  anxiety 
and  alarm. 

The  day  before,  when  Dagobert  had  set  out  for  Chartres,  Fran<?oise, 
having  assisted  Rose  and  Blanche  to  nse,  had  invited  them  to  say  their 
morning  prayer.  They  answered  with  the  utmost  simplicity  that  they 
did  not  know  any,  and  that  they  never  more  than  addressed  their 
mother,  who  was  in  heaven.  When  Fran<joise,  struck  with  painful  sur- 
prise, spoke  to  them  of  catechism,  confirmation,  communion,  the  sis- 
ters opened  widely  then*  large  eyes  with  astonishment,  understanding 
nothing  of  such  talk. 

According  to  her  simple  faith,  terrified  at  the  ignorance  of  the  young 
gMs  in  matters  of  religion,  Dagobert's  wife  believed  their  souls  to  be  in 
the  greatest  peril — the  more  so  as,  having  asked  them  if  they  had  ever 
been  baptized  (at  the  same  time  explaining  to  them  the  nature  of  that 
sacrament),  the  orphans  answered  they  did  not  think  they  had,  since 
there  was  neither  church  nor  priest  in  the  village  where  they  were  bom 
during  their  mother's  exile  in  Siberia. 

Placing  one's  self  in  the  position  of  FrauQoise,  you  may  understand 
how  much  she  was  grieved  and  alarmed ;  for  in  her  eyes  these  young 
girls,  whom  she  already  loved  tenderly,  so  charmed  was  she  with  their 
sweet  disposition,  were  nothing  but  poor  heathens,  innocently  doomed 
to  eternal  damnation.  So,  unable  to  restrain  her  tears  or  conceal  her 
horrors,  she  had  clasped  them  in  her  arms,  promising  immediately  to 
attend  to  their  salvation,  and  regretting  that  Dagobert  had  not  thought 
of  having  them  baptized  by  the  way.  Now,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  notion  had  never  once  occurred  to  the  ex-grenadier. 

When  she  went  to  her  usual  Sunday  devotions,  Fran^oise  had  not 
dared  to  take  Rose  and  Blanche  with  her,  as  their  complete  ignorance  of 
sacred  things  would  have  rendered  their  presence  at  church,  if  not  use- 
less, scandalous ;  but  in  her  own  fervent  prayers  she  implored  celestial 
mercy  for  these  orphans,  who  did  not  themselves  know  the  desperate 
position  of  their  souls. 

Rose  and  Blanche  were  now  left  alone,  in  the  absence  of  Dagobert's 
wife.  They  were  still  dressed  in  mourning,  their  charming  faces  seem- 
ing even  more  pensive  than  usual.  Though  they  were  accustomed  to  a 
life  of  misfortune,  they  had  been  struck,  since  their  anival  in  the  Rue 
Brise-Miche,  with  the  painful  contrast  between  the  poor  dwelhng  which 
they  had  come  to  inhabit  and  the  wonders  which  their  young  imagina- 
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tiou  had  »M)ii(M'iv(Ml  of  P;ivis,  that  golden  city  ol'  tlit.iv  dr«'ams.  But  s<m)1) 
tliis  natural  astoiiisliuu'iit  wjis  iM'phiccil  b\'  th<)U<;hts  of  siiii;ular  i^rjivit}' 
for  their  age.    The  conteinplatioii  of  such  honest  and  hdtoj-ious  jx^vertv 


made  the  orphans  liaA^e  refieetions  no  longer  those  of  chiWren,  but  of 
youni;-  W(nnen.  Assisted  1>v  then'  admu*al>le  spirit  of  justi<'e  and  of 
sympathy  for  all  that  is  good,  by  their  noljl*^  heart,  by  a  character  at 
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once  delicate  and  courageous,  they  had  ob8ei*ved  and  meditated  much 
dui'ing  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

"  Sister,"  said  Eose  to  Blanche,  when  Fran<joise  had  quitted  the  room, 
"  Dagol)ert's  poor  wife  is  very  uneasy.  Did  you  remark,  in  the  night, 
how  agitated  she  was  ?  how  she  wept  and  prayed  ?  ^ 

"  I  was  grieved  to  see  it,  sister,  and  wondered  what  could  be  the 
cause." 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  guess.  Perhaps  we  may  be  tho  cause  of  her 
uneasiness  ?  " 

"  Why  so,  sister  ?  Because  we  cannot  say  prayers,  nor  tell  if  we 
have  ever  been  baptized  ? " 

"  That  seemed  to  give  her  a  good  deal  of  pain,  it  is  true ;  I  was  quite 
touched  by  it,  for  it  proves  that  she  loves  us  tenderly.  But  I  could  not 
understand  how  we  ran  such  terrible  danger  as  she  said  we  did." 

"  Nor  I  either,  sister.  We  have  always  tried  not  to  displease  our 
mother,  who  sees  and  hears  us." 

"  We  love  those  who  love  us ;  we  hate  nobody ;  we  are  resigned  to 
whatever  may  happen  to  us.   So  who  can  reproach  us  with  any  harm!" 

"  No  one.    But  perhaps  we  may  do  some  without  meaning  it." 

"  We  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  therefore  I  thought  we  may  perhaps  be  the  cause  of  her 
uneasiness." 

"How  so?" 

"  Listen,  sister !  Yesterday  Madame  Baudoin  tried  to  work  at  those 
sacks  of  coarse  cloth  there  on  the  table." 

"  Yes,  but  in  about  half  an  hour  she  told  us,  sorrowfully,  that  she 
could  not  go  on,  because  her  eyes  failed  her  and  she  could  not  see 
clearly." 

"  So  that  she  is  not  able  to  earn  her  living." 

"  No  —  but  her  son,  M.  Agricola,  works  for  her.  He  looks  so  good,  so 
gay,  so  frank,  and  so  happy  to  devote  himself  for  his  mother.  Oh, 
indeed !  he  is  the  worthy  brother  of  our  angel  Gabriel ! " 

"  You  will  see  my  reason  for  speaking  of  this.  Our  good  old  Dago- 
bert  told  us  that  when  we  arrived  here  he  had  only  a  few  pieces  of 
money  left." 

"  That  is  true." 

"  Now,  both  he  and  his  wife  are  unable  to  earn  their  living.  What  can 
a  poor  old  soldier  like  him  do  ? " 

"  You  are  right ;  he  only  knows  how  to  love  us  and  take  care  of  us 
like  his  children." 

"  It  must  then  be  M.  Agricola  who  will  have  to  support  his  father,  for 
Gabriel  is  a  poor  priest  who  possesses  nothing  and  can  render  no  assist- 
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ance  to  those  who  have  brought  him  up.    So  M.  Agricola  will  have  to 
support  the  whole  family  by  himself." 

"  Doubtless  — he  owes  it  to  father  and  mother;  it  is  his  duty,  and  he 
will  do  it  with  a  good  will." 

"  Yes,  sister,  but  he  owes  us  nothing." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Blanche  I " 

"  He  is  obliged  to  work  for  us  also,  as  we  possess  nothing  in  the  world." 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  that.    True." 

"  It  is  all  very  well,  sister,  for  our  father  to  be  duke  and  marshal  of 
France,  as  Dagobert  tells  us;  it  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  hope  great 
things  from  this  medal ;  but  as  long  as  father  is  not  here  and  our  hopes 
are  not  realized  we  shall  be  merely  poor  orphans,  obliged  to  remain  a 
burden  to  this  honest  family,  to  whom  we  already  owe  so  much,  and 
who  find  it  so  hard  to  live  that " 

"  Why  do  you  pause,  sister  ?  " 

"  What  I  am  about  to  say  would  make  other  people  laugh,  but  you 
will  understand  it.  Yesterday,  when  Dagobert's  wife  saw  poor  S])oil- 
sport  at  his  dinner,  she  said,  sorrowfully,  ^  Alas,  he  eats  as  much  as  a 
man ! '  so  that  I  could  almost  have  cried  to  hear  her.  They  must  be  very 
poor,  and  yet  we  have  come  to  increase  their  poverty." 

The  sisters  looked  sadly  at  each  other,  while  Spoilsport  pretended 
not  to  know  they  were  talking  of  his  voracity. 

"  Sister,  I  understand,"  said  Rose,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "  Well, 
we  must  not  be  at  the  charge  of  any  one.  We  are  young  and  have 
courage.  Till  our  fate  is  decided,  let  us  fancy  ourselves  daughters  of 
workmen.  After  all,  is  not  our  grandfather  a  workman  ?  Let  us  find 
some  employment  and  earn  our  own  living.  It  must  be  so  proud  and 
happy  to  earn  one's  living ! " 

"  Good  little  sister,"  said  Blanche,  kissing  Rose.  "  What  happiness  ! 
You  have  forestalled  my  thought ;  kiss  me ! " 

"How  so?" 

"  Your  project  is  mine  exactly.  Yesterday,  when  I  heard  Dagobert's 
wife  complain  so  sadly  that  she  had  lost  her  sight,  I  looked  into  your 
large  eyes,  which  reminded  me  of  my  own,  and  said  to  myself,  '  Well ! 
this  poor  old  woman  may  have  lost  her  sight,  but  Rose  and  Blanche 
Simon  can  see  pretty  cleai'ly' — which  is  a  compensation,"  added 
Blanche,  with  a  smile. 

"  And,  after  all,"  resumed  Rose,  smiling  in  her  turn,  "  the  young 
ladies  in  question  are  not  so  very  awkward  as  not  to  be  able  to  sew  up 
great  sacks  of  coarse  cloth,  though  it  may  chafe  their  fingers  a  little." 

"  So  we  had  both  the  same  thought,  as  usual ;  only  I  wished  to  sur- 
prise you,  and  waited  till  we  were  alone  to  tell  you  my  plan." 
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"  Yes,  but  there  is  something  teases  me." 

"  What  is  that  ? " 

"  First  of  all,  Dagobert  and  his  wife  will  be  sure  to  say  to  us,  *  Young 
ladies,  you  are  not  fitted  for  such  work.  What,  daughters  of  a  marshal 
of  Fi-ance  sewing  up  gi*eat  ugly  bags ! '  And  then,  if  we  insist  upon  it, 
they  will  add,  *  Well,  we  have  no  work  to  give  you.  If  you  want  any, 
you  must  hunt  for  it.*    What  would  Misses  Simon  do  then  ? " 

"  The  fact  is,  that  when  Dagobert  has  made  up  his  mind  to  any- 
thing   " 

"  Oh !  even  then,  if  we  coax  him  well " 

"  Yes,  in  certain  things  j  but  in  others  he  is  immovable.  It  is  just  as, 
when  upon  the  journey,  we  wished  to  prevent  his  doing  so  much  for  us." 

"  Sister,  an  idea  strikes  me,"  cried  Rose ;  "  an  excellent  idea ! " 

"  What  is  it !  quick ! " 

"  You  know  the  young  woman  they  call  Mother  Bunch,  who  appears 
to  be  so  serviceable  and  persevering  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes !  and  so  timid  and  discreet.  She  seems  always  to  be  afraid 
of  giving  offense,  even  if  she  looks  at  one.  Yesterday  she  did  not  per- 
ceive that  I  saw  her,  but  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  you  with  so  good  and 
sweet  an  expression  that  tears  came  into  mine  at  the  very  sight  of  it." 

"  Well,  we  must  ask  her  how  she  gets  work,  for  certainly  she  lives  by 
her  labor." 

''  You  are  right.  She  will  tell  us  all  about  it ;  and  when  we  know, 
Dagobert  may  scold  us,  or  try  to  make  gi*eat  ladies  of  us,  but  we  will  be 
as  obstinate  as  he  is." 

"  That  is  it ;  we  must  show  some  spirit !  We  will  prove  to  him,  as 
he  says  himself,  that  we  have  soldier^s  blood  m  our  veins." 

"  We  will  say  to  him,  '  Suppose,  as  you  say,  we  should  one  day  be 
rich,  my  good  Dagobert,  we  shall  only  remember  this  time  with  the 
more  pleasm*e.' " 

'*  It  is  agi*eed  then,  is  it  not.  Rose  ?  The  first  time  we  are  alone  with 
Mother  Bunch  we  must  make  her  our  confidante  and  ask  her  for 
information.     She  is  so  good  a  person  that  she  will  not  refuse  us." 

"  And  when  father  comes  home  he  will  be  pleased,  I  am  sure,  with  our 
courage." 

"  And  will  approve  our  wish  to  support  ourselves,  as  if  we  were  alone 
in  the  world." 

On  these  words  of  her  sister,  Rose  started.  A  cloud  of  sadness, 
almost  of  alarm,  passed  over  her  charming  countenance,  as  she 
exclaimed : 

*'  Oh,  sister,  what  a  horrible  idea !  " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?    Your  look  frightens  me  ? " 
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"  At  the  moment  I  heard  you  say  that  our  father  would  approve  our 
wish  to  support  ourselves,  as  if  we  were  alone  in  the  world,  a  frightful 
thought  struck  me  —  I  know  not  why,  but  feci  how  my  heart  beats,  just 
as  if  some  misfortune  were  about  to  happen  to  us." 

"  It  is  true ;  your  poor  heart  beats  violently.  But  what  was  this 
thought  ?    You  alarm  me.'* 

"  When  we  were  prisoners  they  did  not,  at  least,  separate  us ;  and, 
beside,  the  prison  was  a  kind  of  shelter " 

"  A  sad  one,  though  shared  with  you." 

"  But  if,  when  arrived  here,  any  accident  had  parted  us  from  Dago- 
bert  —  if  we  had  been  left  alone,  without  help,  in  this  great  town  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sister  I  do  not  speak  of  that.  It  would  indeed  be  terrible.  What 
would  become  of  us,  kind  Heaven  ?  " 

This  cruel  thought  made  the  girls  remain  for  a  moment  speechless 
with  emotion.  Their  sweet  faces,  which  had  just  before  glowed  with  a 
noble  hope,  grew  pale  and  sad.  After  a  pretty  long  silence  Rose  uplifted 
her  eyes,  now  filled  with  tears  : 

"  Why  does  this  thought,"  she  said,  trembling,  "  affect  us  so  deeply, 
sister?  My  heart  sinks  within  me,  as  if  it  were  really  to  happen 
to  us." 

"  I  feel  as  frightened  as  you  yourself.  Alas !  were  we  both  to  be  lost 
in  this  immense  city,  what  would  become  of  us  ? " 

"  Do  not  let  us  give  way  to  such  ideas,  Blanche !  Are  we  not  here  in 
Dagobert's  house,  in  the  midst  of  good  people  t " 

"  And  yet,  sister,"  said  Rose,  with  a  pensive  air,  "  it  is  perhaps  good 
for  us  to  have  had  this  thought." 

"  Why  so  f  " 

"  Because  we  shall  now  find  this  poor  lodging  all  the  better,  as  it  affords 
a  shelter  from  all  our  fears.  And  when,  thanks  to  our  labor,  we  are  no 
longer  a  burden  to  any  one,  what  more  can  we  need  until  the  arrival  of 
our  father  ? " 

"  We  shall  want  for  nothing  —  there  you  are  right ;  but  still,  why  did 
this  thought  occur  to  us,  and  why  does  it  weigh  so  heavily  on  our 
minds  I " 

"  Yes,  indeed  —  why?  Are  we  not  here  in  the  midst  of  friends  that 
love  us  ?  How  could  we  suppose  that  we  should  ever  be  left  alone  in 
Paris  ?  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  misfortune  should  happen  to  us  — 
is  it  not,  my  dear  sister  ?  " 

"  Impossible ! "  said  Rose,  shuddering.  "  If,  the  day  before  we  reached 
that  village  in  Grermany  where  poor  Jovial  was  killed,  any  one  had  said 
to  us,  *  To-morrow,  you  will  be  in  prison,'  we  should  have  answered  as 
now,  *  It  is  impossible.    Is  not  Dagobert  here  to  protect  us ;  what  have 
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we  to  fearf    And  yet,  sister,   the  day  after  we  were  in  prison  at 
Leipsic." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  speak  thus,  my  dear  sister !  It  frightens  me.'' 
By  a  sympathetic  impulse  the  orphans  took  each  other  by  the  hand, 
while  they  pressed  close  together  and  looked  around  with  involuntary 
fear.  The  sensation  they  felt  was  in  fact  deep,  strange,  inexplicable, 
and  yet  lowering ;  one  of  those  dark  presentiments  which  come  over  us 
in  spite  of  ourselves  —  those  fatal  gleams  of  prescience  which  throw  a 
lurid  light  on  the  mysterious  profundities  of  the  future  —  unaccountable 
glimpses  of  divination,  often  no  sooner  perceived  than  forgotten,  but, 
when  justified  by  the  event,  appearing  with  all  the  attributes  of  an 
awful  fatality ! 

•        •••        •••••••• 

The  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  were  still  absorbed  in  the  mourn- 
ful reverie  which  these  singular  thoughts  had  awakened,  when  Dago- 
bert's  wife,  returning  from  her  son's  chamber,  entered  the  room  with  a 
painfully  agitated  countenance. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE    LETTER 


HE  agitation  of  Frangoise  was  so  perceptible  that  Rose  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  "  Grood  gracious !  what  is  tlu'  matter  ? " 
"  Alas,  my  dear  young  ladies !  I  can  no  longer  conceal  it 
from  you,"  said  she,  burstmg  into  tears.  "  Since  yesterday 
I  have  not  seen  him.  I  expected  my  son  to  supper  as  usual,  and  he 
never  came ;  but  I  would  not  let  you  see  how  much  I  suffered.  I  con- 
tinued to  expect  him,  minute  after  minute.  For  ten  years  he  has  never 
gone  up  to  bed  without  coming  to  kiss  me ;  so  I  spent  a  good  part  of 
the  night  close  to  the  door,  listening  if  I  could  hear  his  step.  But  he 
did  not  come ;  and,  at  last,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  threw 
myself  down  upon  the  mattress.  I  have  just  been  to  see  (for  I  still  had 
a  faint  hope)  if  my  son  had  come  in  this  morning " 

"Well,  madame?" 

"  There  is  no  sign  of  him ! "  said  the  poor  mother,  drying  her  eyes. 
Rose  and  Blanche  looked  at  each  other  with  emotion.    The  same 
thought  filled  the  minds  of  both :  If  Agricola  should  not  return,  how 
would  this  family  live?    Would  they  not  in  such  an  event  become 
doubly  burdensome  ? 

"  But  perhaps,  madame,"  said  Blanche,  "  M.  Agricola  remained  too 
late  at  his  work  to  return  home  last  night." 

"  Oh !  no,  no !  he  would  have  returned  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
because  he  knew  what  uneasiness  he  would  cause  me  by  stopping  out. 
Alas !  some  misfortune  must  have  happened  to  him !  Perhaps  he  has 
been  injured  at  the  forge,  he  is  so  persevering  at  his  work.  Oh,  my 
poor  boy !  And,  as  if  I  did  not  feel  enough  anxiety  about  him,  I  am  also 
uneasy  about  that  poor  young  woman  who  lives  upstairs." 

"  Why  so,  madame  ?  " 

"  When  I  left  my  son's  room  I  went  into  hers  to  tell  her  my  grief,  for 
she  is  almost  a  daughter  to  me ;  but  I  did  not  find  her  in  the  little  closet 
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where  she  lives,  and  the  bed  had  not  even  been  slept  in.  Where  can  she 
have  gone  so  early — she,  that  never  goes  out  t " 

Rose  and  Blanche  looked  at  each  other  with  fresh  uneasiness,  for 
they  counted  much  upon  Mother  Bunch  to  help  them  in  the  resolution 
they  had  taken.  Fortunately  both  they  and  Fran^oise  were  soon  to  be 
satisfied  on  this  head,  for  they  heard  two  low  knocks  at  the  door  and 
the  seamstress's  voice,  saying : 

"  Can  I  come  in,  Madame  Baudoin  ? " 
By  a  spontaneous  impulse.  Rose  and  Blanche  ran  to  the  door  and 
opened  it  to  the  young  girl.  Sleet  and  snow  had  been  falling  incessantly 
since  the  evening  before ;  the  gingham  dress  of  the  young  seamstress,  her 
scanty  cotton  shawl,  and  the  black  net  cap  which,  leaving  uncovered 
two  thick  bands  of  chestnut  hair,  encircled  her  pale  and  interesting 
countenance  were  all  dripping  wet ;  the  cold  had  given  a  livid  appear- 
ance to  her  thin,  white  hands ;  it  was  only  in  the  fire  of  her  blue  eyes, 
generally  so  soft  and  timid,  that  one  perceived  the  extraordinary  energy 
which  this  frail  and  timid  creature  had  gathered  from  the  emergency  of 
the  occasion. 

"  Dear  me  !  where  do  you  come  from,  my  good  Mother  Bunch  ? "  said 
Fran^oise.  "  Just  now,  in  going  to  see  if  my  son  had  returned,  I  opened 
your  door,  and  was  quite  astonished  to  find  you  gone  out  so  early." 

"  I  bring  you  news  of  Agricola." 

"  Of  my  son  ! "  cried  Fran^oise,  trembling  all  over.  "  What  has  hap- 
pened to  him  f  Did  you  see  him  ?  Did  you  speak  to  him  ?  Where 
is  he  i  " 

"  I  did  not  see  him,  but  I  know  where  he  is."  Then,  perceiving  that 
Fran^oise  grew  very  pale,  the  girl  added  : 

"  He  is  well ;  he  is  in  no  danger." 

"Blessed  be  God,  who  has  pity  on  a  poor  sinner! — who  yesterday 
restored  me  my  husband,  and  to-day,  after  a  night  of  cruel  anguish, 
assures  me  of  the  safety  of  my  child ! " 

So  saying,  FranQoise  knelt  down  upon  the  floor  and  crossed  herself 
with  fervor. 

During  the  moment  of  silence  caused  by  this  pious  action  Rose  and 
Blanche  approached  Mother  Bunch  and  said  to  her,  in  a  low  voice,  with 
an  expression  of  touching  interest : 

"  How  wet  you  are !  you  must  be  very  cold.  Take  care  you  do  not 
get  ill.  We  did  not  venture  to  ask  Madame  Fran<joise  to  light  the  fire 
in  the  stove,  but  now  we  will  do  so." 

Surprised  and  affected  by  the  kindness  of  Marshal  Simon's  daugh- 
ters, the  hunchback,  who  was  more  sensible  than  others  to  the  least 
mark  of  kindness,  answered  them  with  a  look  of  ineffable  gratitude. 
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''I  am  miK'li  <>l>lii;('<l  lo  you,  yonujj:  ladies;  Itiil    I  am  acciivtoiiKMl  lo 
the  col<l,  and  am,  m<)r«M)v<'v,  so  anxious  tliat  I  <lo  not  feel  it." 

''And  my  sou  if''  sai<l  Fi'aueoisc,  rising  aflci'  she  luul  icmaiued  somo 


moments  on  her  knees.  "  Why  did  he  stay  out  all  nii^ht  I  And  eould 
you  tell  me  where  to  find  him,  my  good  girl.'  Will  he  soon  eouie  1' 
Why  IS  he  so  long  :'  " 
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"  I  assure  you  Agricola  is  well ;  but  I  must  inform  you  that  for  some 
time " 

"  Well  f " 

"  You  must  have  courage,  mother." 

"  Oh !  the  blood  runs  cold  in  my  veins.  What  has  happened.  Why 
shall  I  not  see  him  1 " 

"  Alas !  he  is  arrested." 

"  Arrested ! "  cried  Rose  and  Blanche,  with  affright. 

"  Father  !  Thy  will  be  done ! "  said  Fran<joise ;  "  but  it  is  a  great 
misfortune.  Arrested !  for  what  ?  He  is  so  good  and  honest  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake." 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,"  resumed  Mother  Bunch,  "  I  received  an 
anonymous  letter,  by  which  I  was  informed  that  Agi'icola  might  be 
arrested  at  any  moment,  on  account  of  his  song.  We  agreed  together 
that  he  should  go  to  the  rich  young  lady  in  the  Eue  de  Babylone,  who 
had  offered  him  her  services,  and  ask  her  to  procure  bail  for  him,  to 
prevent  his  going  to  prison.  Yesterday  morning  he  set  out  to  go  to  the 
young  lady's." 

"  And  neither  of  you  told  me  anything  of  all  this ;  why  did  you  hide 
it  from  me  ?  " 

"  That  we  might  not  make  you  uneasy,  mother ;  for,  counting  on  the 
generosity  of  that  young  lady,  I  expected  Agricola  back  every  moment. 
When  he  did  not  come  yesterday  evening  I  said  to  myself,  *  Perhaps 
the  necessary  formalities  with  regard  to  the  bail  have  detained  him.' 
But  the  time  passed  on  and  he  did  not  make  his  appearance;  so  I 
watched  all  night,  expecting  him." 

*'  So  you  did  not  go  to  bed  either,  my  good  girl  ?  " 

"  No,  I  was  too  uneasy.  This  morning,  not  being  able  to  conquer  my 
fears,  I  went  out  before  dawn.  I  remembered  the  address  of  the  young 
lady  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  and  I  ran  thither  " 

"  Oh,  well !  "  said  Frangoise,  with  anxiety,  "  you  were  in  the  right. 
According  to  what  my  son  told  us,  that  young  lady  appeared  very  good 
and  generous." 

Mother  Bunch  shook  her  head  sorrowfully ;  a  tear  glistened  in  her 
eyes,  as  she  continued: 

"  It  was  still  dark  when  I  arrived  at  the  Rue  de  Babylone ;  I  waited 
till  daylight  was  come." 

"  Poor  child !  you,  who  are  so  weak  and  timid,"  said  Francjoise,  with 
deep  feeling,  "  to  go  so  far,  and  in  this  dreadful  weather !  Oh,  you  have 
been  a  real  daughter  to  me." 

"  Has  not  Agricola  been  like  a  brother  to  me  ?  "  said  Mother  Bunch 
softly,  with  a  slight  blush. 
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"When  it  was  daylight/' she  resumed,  "I  ventured  to  ring  at  th<' 
door  of  the  little  summer-house ;  a  charming  young  girl,  but  with  a  sad, 
pale  countenance,  opened  the  door  to  me.  *  I  come  in  the  name  of  an 
unfortunate  mother  in  despair,'  said  I  to  her  immediately,  for  I  was  so 
poorly  dressed  that  I  feared  to  be  sent  away  as  a  beggar ;  but  seeing, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  young  girl  listened  to  me  with  kindness,  I 
asked  her  if,  the  day  before,  a  young  workman  had  not  come  to  solicit 
a  great  favor  of  her  mistress.  *  Alas !  yes,'  answered  the  young  girl ; 
*  my  mistress  was  going  to  interest  herself  for  him,  and  hearing  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  arrested  she  concealed  him  here.  Unfortunately 
his  retreat  was  discovered,  and  yesterday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  he 
was  arrested  and  taken  to  prison.' " 

Though  the  orphans  took  no  part  in  this  melancholy  conversation, 
the  sorrow  and  anxiety  depicted  in  their  countenances  showed  how 
much  they  felt  for  the  sufferings  of  Dagobert's  wife. 

"  But  the  young  lady  ? "  cried  Fran^oise.  "  You  should  have  tried  to 
see  her,  my  good  Mother  Bunch,  and  begged  her  not  to  abandon  my 
son.  She  is  so  rich  that  she  must  have  influence,  and  her  protection 
might  save  us  from  great  calamities." 

"  Alas  ! "  said  Mother  Bunch,  with  bitter  grief,  "  we  must  renounce 
this  last  hope." 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Fran^oise.  "  If  this  young  lady  is  so  good  she  will 
have  pity  upon  us  when  she  knows  that  my  son  is  the  only  support  of 
a  whole  family,  and  that  for  him  to  go  to  prison  is  worse  than  for 
another,  because  it  will  reduce  us  all  to  the  greatest  misery." 

"But  this  young  lady,"  replied  the  girl,  "according  to  what  I  learned 
from  her  weeping  maid,  was  taken  last  evening  to  a  lunatic  asylum ;  it 
appears  she  is  mad." 

"Mad!  Oh !  it  is  horrible  for  her,  and  for  us  also — for  now  there 
is  no  hope.  What  will  become  of  us  without  my  son  ?  Oh,  merciful 
Heaven ! " 

The  unfortunate  woman  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
A  profound  silence  followed  this  heart-rending  outburst.  Rose  and 
Blanche  exchanged  mournful  glances,  for  they  perceived  that  their  pres- 
ence augmented  the  weighty  embarrassments  of  this  family.  Mother 
Bunch,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  a  prey  to  painful  emotions,  and  trembling 
with  cold  in  her  wet  clothes,  sank  exhausted  on  a  chau*  and  reflected  on 
their  desperate  position. 

That  position  was  indeed  a  cruel  one. 

Often,  in  times  of  political  disturbances,  or  of  agitation  amongst 
the  laboring-classes  caused  by  want  of  work  or  by  the  unjust  reduction 
of  wages  (the  result  of  the  powerful  coalition  of  the  capitalists) — often 
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are  whole  families  reduced,  by  a  measure  of  preventive  imprisonment 
to  as  deplorable  a  position  as  that  of  Dagobert's  household  by  Agricola's 
arrest  —  an  arrest  which,  as  will  afterward  appear,  was  entirely  owing 
to  Rodin's  arts. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  "  precautionary  imprisonment,"  of  which 
the  victims  are  almost  always  honest  and  industrious  mechanics, 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  combining  together  by  the  Inorganizat'ion  of 
Labor  and  the  Ltsufficienri/  of  WafjrSj  it  is  painful  to  see  the  law,  which 
ought  to  be  equal  for  all,  refuse  to  strikers  what  it  grants  to  masters, 
because  the  latter  can  dispose  of  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Thus, 
under  many  circumstances,  the  rich  man,  by  giving  bail,  can  escape 
the  annoyance  and  inconveniences  of  a  preventive  incarceration;  he 
deposits  a  sum  of  money,  pledges  his  word  to  appear  on  a  certain  day, 
and  goes  back  to  his  pleasures,  his  occupations,  and  the  sweet  delights 
of  his  family. 

Nothing  can  be  better;  an  accused  person  is  innocent  till  he  is 
proved  guilty ;  we  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  with  that  indulgent 
maxim.  It  is  well  for  the  rich  man  that  he  can  avail  himself  of  the 
mercy  of  the  law. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  poor  ? 

Not  only  has  he  no  bail  to  give,  for  his  whole  capital  consists  of 
his  daily  labor,  but  it  is  upon  him  chiefly  that  the  rigors  of  preventive 
measures  must  fall  with  a  terrible  and  fatal  force. 

For  the  rich  man,  imprisonment  is  merely  the  privation  of  ease  and 
comfort,  tedious  hours,  and  the  pain  of  separation  from  his  family — 
distresses  not  unworthy  of  interest,  for  all  suffering  deserves  pity,  and 
the  tears  of  the  rich  man  separated  from  his  children  are  as  bitter  as 
those  of  the  poor.  But  the  absence  of  the  rich  man  does  not  condemn 
his  family  to  hunger  and  cold  and  the  incm*able  maladies  caused  by 
exhaustion  and  misery. 

For  the  workman,  on  the  contrary,  imprisonment  means  want, 
misery,  sometimes  death,  to  those  most  dear  to  him.  Possessing  noth- 
ing, he  is  unable  to  find  bail,  and  he  goes  to  prison.  But  if  he  have,  as 
it  often  happens,  an  old,  infirm  father  or  mother,  a  sick  wife,  or  children 
in  the  cradle  I  What  will  become  of  this  unfortunate  family  ?  They 
could  hardly  manage  to  live  from  day  to  day  upon  the  wages  of  this 
man,  wages  almost  always  insufficient,  and  suddenly  this  only  resource 
will  be  wanting  for  three  or  four  months  together. 

What  will  this  family  do  ?    To  whom  will  they  have  recourse  T 

What  will  become  of  these  infirm  old  men,  these  sickly  wives,  these 
little  children,  unable  to  gain  their  daily  bread  t  If  they  chance  to 
have  a  little  linen  and  a  few  spare  clothes,  these  will  be  carried  to  the 
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pawnbroker's,  and  thus  they  will  exist  for  a  week  or  so — but  after- 
ward? 

And  if  winter  adds  the  rigors  of  the  season  to  this  frightful  and 
inevitable  misery  ? 

Then  will  the  imprisoned  artisan  see  in  his  mind's  eye,  during  the 
long  and  sleepless  nights,  those  who  were  dear  to  him,  wan,  gaunt,  hag- 
gard, exhausted,  stretched  almost  naked  upon  filthy  straw  or  huddled 
close  together  to  warm  their  frozen  limbs.  And,  should  he  afterward 
be  acquitted,  it  is  ruin  and  desolation  that  he  finds  on  his  return  to  his 
poor  dwelling. 

And  then,  after  that  long  cessation  from  labor,  he  will  find  it  difficult 
to  return  to  his  old  employers.  How  many  days  will  be  lost  in  seeking 
for  work !  and  a  day  without  employment  is  a  day  without  bread ! 

Let  us  repeat  our  opinion,  that  if,  under  various  circumstances,  the 
law  did  not  afford  to  the  rich  the  facility  of  giving  bail,  we  could  only 
lament  over  all  such  victims  of  individual  and  inevitable  misfortune. 
But  since  the  law  does  provide  the  means  of  setting  provisionally  at  lib- 
erty those  who  possess  a  certain  sum  of  money,  why  should  it  deprive 
of  this  advantage  those  very  persons  for  whom  liberty  is  indeed  indis- 
pensable, as  it  involves  the  existence  of  themselves  and  families  ? 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  deplorable  state  of  things  I  We  believe 
there  is. 

The  law  has  fixed  the  minimum  of  bail  at  five  hundred  francs.  Now, 
five  hundred  francs  represent,  upon  the  average,  six  months'  labor  of  an 
industrious  workman. 

If  he  have  a  wife  and  two  children  (which  is  also  about  the  average), 
it  is  evidently  quite  impossible  for  him  to  have  saved  any  such  sum. 

So,  to  ask  of  such  a  man  five  hundred  francs,  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue to  support  his  family,  is  in  fact  to  put  him  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law,  though  more  than  any  one  else  he  requires  its  protection,  because 
of  the  disastrous  consequences  which  his  imprisonment  entails  upon 
others. 

Would  it  not  be  equitable  and  hvmaane,  a  noble  and  salutary  exam- 
ple, to  accept,  in  every  case  where  bail  is  allowed  (and  where  the  good 
character  of  the  accused  could  be  honorably  established),  moral  guar- 
antees, in  the  absence  of  material  ones,  from  those  who  have  no  capital 
but  their  labor  and  their  integrity — to  accept  the  word  of  an  honest 
man  to  appear  upon  the  day  of  trial  ?  Would  it  not  be  great  and  moral 
in  these  days,  to  raise  the  value  of  the  plighted  word  and  exalt  man  in 
his  own  eyes,  by  showing  him  that  his  promise  was  held  to  be  sufficient 
security  ? 

Will  you  so  degrade  the  dignity  of  man  as  to  treat  this  proposition 
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as  an  impossible  and  Utopian  dream !  •  We  ask,  how  many  prisoners  of 
war  have  ever  broken  their  parole,  an<i  if  officers  and  soldiers  are 
not  ]  )rothers  of  the  working-man  ? 

Without  exaggerating  the  virtue  of  promise-keeping  in  the  honest 
and  laborious  poor,  we  feel  certain  that  an  engagement  taken  by  the 
accused  to  appear  on  the  day  of  trial  would  be  always  fulfilled,  not  only 
with  fidelity,  but  with  the  warmest  gratitude ;  for  his  family  would  not 
have  suffered  by  his  absence,  thanks  to  the  indulgence  of  the  law. 

There  is  also  another  fact  of  which  France  may  well  be  proud.  It 
is  that  her  magistrates  (although  miserably  paid  as  the  army  itself )  are 
generally  wise,  upright,  humane,  and  independent ;  they  have  the  time 
feeling  of  their  own  useful  and  sacred  mission ;  they  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  wants  and  distresses  of  the  working-classes,  with  whom 
they  are  so  often  brought  in  contact ;  to  them  might  be  safely  granted 
the  power  of  fixing  those  cases  in  which  a  moral  security,  the  only  one 
that  can  be  given  by  the  honest  and  necessitous  man,  should  be  received 
as  sufficient.* 

Finally,  if  those  who  make"  the  laws  have  so  low  an  opinion  of  the 
people  as  to  reject  with  disdain  the  suggestions  we  have  ventured  to 
throw  out,  let  them  at  least  so  reduce  the  minimum  of  bail  as  to  render 
it  available  for  those  who  have  most  need  to  escape  the  fruitless  rigors 
of  imprisonment.  Let  them  take,  as  their  lowest  Umit,  the  month's  wages 
of  an  artisan  —  say  eigldy  frmics. 

This  sum  would  still  be  exorbitant ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  friends,  the 
pawnbrokers,  and  some  little  advances,  eighty  francs  might  perhaps  be 
found  —  not  always,  it  is  true  —  but  still  sometimes ;  and,  at  all  events, 
many  families  would  be  rescued  from  frightful  misery. 

Having  made  these  observations,  let  us  return  to  Dagobert's  family, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  preventive  arrest  of  Agricola,  were  now 
reduced  to  an  almost  hopeless  state. 

•  •  •  •*•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

The  anguish  of  Dagobert's  wife  increased,  the  more  she  reflected  on 
her  situation  ;  for,  including  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  four  per- 
sons were  left  absolutely  without  resource.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  the  excellent  mother  thought  less  of  herself  than  of  the  grief 
which  her  son  must  feel  in  thinking  over  her  deplorable  position. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
"  Who  is  there  ? "  said  Fran^oise. 

*  In  another  work  we  have  mentioned,  with  respect  and  sympathy,  the  excellent 
book  of  M.  Prosper  Tarbe,  Procureur  du  Roi,  upon  "  Work  and  Wages  "  —  one  of  the  best 
and  most  sterling  productions  that  an  enlightened  love  of  humanity  ever  called  forth 
from  generous  heart  and  clear,  practical  intellect. 
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"  It  is  me  —  Father  Loriot." 

"  Come  in,"  said  Dagobert's  wife. 
The  dyer,  who  also  performed  the  functions  of  a  porter,  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  room.    This  time  his  arms  were  no  longer  of  a  bright 
apple-green,  but  of  a  magnificent  violet. 

"  Madame  Baudoin,"  said  Father  Loriot,  "  here  is  a  letter,  that  the 
giver  of  holy  water  at  Saint-Mery's  has  just  l)rought  from  Abbe  Dubois, 
with  a  request  that  I  would  bring  it  up  to  you  immediately,  as  it  is  very 
pressing." 

"  A  letter  from  my  confessor  ? "  said  FrauQoise,  in  astonishment ;  and, 
as  she  took  it,  added :     "  Thank  you,  Father  Loriot." 

"  You  do  not  want  anything  ?  " 

"No,  Father  Loriot." 

"  My  respects  to  the  ladies ! "    And  the  dyer  went  out. 

"  Mother  Bunch,  will  you  read  this  letter  for  me  t "  said  Francjoise, 
anxious  to  learn  the  contents  of  the  missive  in  question. 

"  Yes,  mother."    And  the  young  girl  read  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Madame  Baudoin  :  I  am  in  the  habit  of  hearing  your  confession 
Tuesday  and  Saturday,  but  I  shall  not  be  at  liberty  either  to-morrow  or  the  last  day  of 
the  week ;  you  must  then  come  to  me  this  morning,  unless  you  wish  to  remain  a  whole 
week  without  approaching  the  tribunal  of  penance." 

"  Good  Heavens  I  a  week ! "  cried  Dagobert's  wife.  "  Alas  !  I  am  only 
too  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  going  there  to-day,  notwithstanding 
the  trouble  and  grief  in  which  I  am  plunged." 

Then,  addressing  herself  to  the  orphans,  she  continued : 

"  Heaven  has  heard  the  prayers  that  I  made  for  you,  my  dear  young 
ladies;  this  very  day  I  shall  be  able  to  consult  a  good  and  holy  man 
with  regard  to  the  great  dangers  to  which  you  are  exposed.  Poor  dear 
souls,  that  are  so  innocent,  and  yet  so  guilty,  without  any  fault  of  vom- 
own !  Heaven  is  my  witness  that  my  heart  bleeds  for  you  as  much  as 
for  my  son." 

Rose  and  Blanche  looked  at  each  other  in  confusion ;  they  could 
not  understand  the  fears  with  which  the  state  of  their  souls  inspired 
the  wife  of  Dagobert.  The  latter  soon  resumed,  addressing  the  young 
seamstress : 

"  My  good  gu'l,  will  you  render  me  yet  another  service  ! " 

"  Certainly." 

"  My  husband  took  Agricola's  week's  wages  with  him  to  pay  his  jour- 
ney to  Chartres.  It  was  all  the  money  I  had  in  the  house ;  I  am  sure 
that  my  poor  child  had  none  about  him,  and  in  prison  he  will  perhaps 
want  some.    Therefore  take  my  silver  cup,  fork,  and  spoon,  the  two 
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pair  of  sheets  that  remain  over,  and  my  wadded  silk  shawl,  that  Agric- 
ola  gave  me  on  my  bii'thday,  and  carry  them  all  to  the  pawnbroker's. 
I  will  try  and  find  out  in  which  prison  my  son  is  confined,  and  will  si^nd 
him  half  of  the  little  sum  we  get  upon  the  things ;  the  rest  will  sorve 
us  till  my  husband  comes  home.  And  then,  what  shall  we  do  ?  What 
a  blow  for  him  !  and  only  more  misery  in  prospect — since  my  son  is 
in  prison,  and  I  have  lost  my  sight.  Almighty  Father ! "  cried  the 
unfortunate  mother,  with  an  expression  of  impatient  and  bitter  grief, 
*'  why  am  I  thus  afflicted  ?  Have  I  not  done  enough  to  deserve  som*; 
pity,  if  not  for  myself,  at  least  for  those  belonging  to  me  ?  "  But  imme- 
diately reproaching  herself  for  this  outburst,  she  added,  "No,  no!  I 
ought  to  accept  with  thankfulness  all  that  thou  sendest  me.  Forgive 
me  for  these  complaints,  or  punish  only  myself ! " 

"  Be  of  good  courage,  mother !  "  said  Mother  Bunch.  "  Agricola  is 
innocent,  and  will  not  remain  long  in  prison." 

"  But  now  I  think  of  it,"  resumed  Dagobert's  wife,  "  to  go  to  the 
pawnbroker's  will  make  you  lose  much  time,  my  poor  girl." 

"I  can  make  up  that  in  the  night,  Madame  Franijoise;  I  could  not 
sleep,  knowing  you  in  such  trouble.    Work  will  amuse  me." 

"  Yes,  but  the  candles " 

"  Never  mind,  I  am  a  little  beforehand  with  my  work,"  said  the  poor 
girl,  telling  a  falsehood. 

"  Kiss  me,  at  least,"  said  Fran^oise,  with  moist  eyes,  "  for  you  are  the 
very  best  creature  in  the  world ! "  So  saying,  she  hastened  out  of  the 
room. 

Rose  and  Blanche  were  left  alone  with  Mother  Bunch  ;  at  length 
had  arrived  the  moment  for  which  they  had  waited  with  so  much 
impatience.  Dagobert's  wife  proceeded  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mery, 
where  her  confessor  was  expecting  to  see  her. 


CHAPTER    III 


THE      CONFESSIONAL 


OTHING  could  be  more  gloomy  than  the  appearance  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mery  on  this  dark  and  snowy  winter's  day. 
FrauQoise  stopped  a  moment  beneath  the  porch,  to  behold  a 
lugubrious  spectacle. 

"While  a  priest  was  mumbling  some  words  in  a  low  voice,  two  or 
three  dirty  choristers,  in  soiled  surplices,  were  chanting  the  prayers  for 
the  dead,  with  an  absent  and  sullen  air,  round  a  plain  deal  coffin,  fol- 
lowed only  by  a  sobbing  old  man  and  a  child,  miserably  clad.  The 
beadle  and  the  sacristan,  very  much  displeased  at  being  disturbed  for  so 
wretched  a  funeral,  had  not  deigned  to  put  on  their  liveries,  but,  yawn- 
ing with  impatience,  waited  for  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  so  useless  t« ) 
the  interests  of  the  establishment.  At  length,  a  few  drops  of  holy 
water  being  sprinkled  on  the  coffin,  the  priest  handed  the  brush  to  the 
beadle  and  retired. 

Then  took  place  one  of  those  shameful  scenes,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  an  ignoble  and  sacrilegious  traffic,  so  frequent  with  regard  to 
the  burials  of  the  poor,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  tapers,  high  mass, 
or  violins — for  now  there  are  violins  even  for  the  dead. 

The  old  man  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  the  sacristan  to  receive  the 
brush. 

"  Come,  look  sharp ! "  said  that  official,  blowing  on  his  fingers. 

The  emotion  of  the  old  man  was  profound,  and  his  weakness  extreme; 
he  remained  for  a  moment  without  stirring,  while  the  brush  was  clasped 
tightly  in  his  trembhng  hand.  In  that  coffin  was  his  daughter,  the  mother 
of  the  ragged  child  who  wept  by  his  side — his  heart  was  breaking  at 
the  thought  of  that  last  farewell ;  he  stood  motionless,  and  his  bosom 
heaved  with  convulsive  sobs. 

"  Now,  will  you  make  haste  ?  "  said  the  brutal  beadle.   "  Do  you  think 
we  are  going  to  sleep  here  ?  " 

The  old  man  quickened  his  movements.    He  made  the  sign  of  the 
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cross  over  the  corpse,  and,  stooping  down,  was  about  to  place  the  brush 
in  the  hand  of  his  grandson,  when  the  sacristan,  thinking  the  affair  had 
lasted  long  enough,  snatched  the  sprinkling-brush  from  the  child,  and 
made  a  sign  to  the  bearers  to  carry  away  the  coflSn,  which  was  immedi- 
ately done. 

"  Wasn't  that  old  beggar  a  slow-coach  ? "  said  the  beadle  to  his  com- 
panion, as  they  went  back  to  the  sacristy.  "  We  shall  hardly  have  time 
to  get  breakfast  and  to  dress  ourselves  for  the  bang-up  funeral  of  this 
morning.  That  will  be  something  like  a  dead  man,  that's  worth  the 
trouble.    I  shall  shoulder  my  halberd  in  style ! " 

"  And  mount  your  colonel's  epaulets,  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
women  that  let  out  the  chairs — eh,  you  old  rascal  f "  said  the  other,  with 
a  sly  look. 

"  What  can  I  do,  Catillard  f  When  one  has  a  fine  figure,  it  must  be 
seen,"  answered  the  beadle,  with  a  triumphant  air.  "  I  cannot  blind  the 
women  to  prevent  their  losing  their  hearts ! " 

Thus  conversing,  the  two  men  reached  the  sacristy.  The  sight  of 
the  funeral  had  only  increased  the  gloom  of  Francjoise.  When  she 
entered  the  church,  seven  or  eight  persons,  scattered  about  upon  chairs, 
alone  occupied  the  damp  and  icy  building.  One  of  the  distributers  of 
holy  water,  an  old  fellow  with  a  rubicund,  joyous,  wine-bibbing  face, 
seeing  Fran^oise  approach  the  little  font,  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice : 

"  Abbe  Dubois  is  not  yet  in  his  box.  Be  quick,  and  you  will  have  the 
first  wag  of  his  beard ! " 

Though  shocked  at  this  pleasantry,  Francjoise  thanked  the  irrever- 
ent speaker,  made  devoutly  the  sign  of  the  cross,  advanced  some  steps 
into  the  church,  and  knelt  down  upon  the  stones  to  repeat  the  prayer 
which  she  always  offered  up  before  approaching  the  tribunal  of  penance. 
Having  said  this  prayer,  she  went  toward  a  dark  corner  of  the  church 
in  which  was  an  oaken  confessional  with  a  black  curtain  drawn  across 
the  grated  door.  The  places  on  each  side  were  vacant;  so  Fran(?oise 
knelt  down  in  that  upon  the  right  hand,  and  remained  there  for  some 
time  absorbed  in  bitter  reflections. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  priest  of  tall  stature,  with  gray  hair  and  a  stem 
countenance,  clad  in  a  long  black  cassock,  stalked  slowly  along  one  of 
the  aisles  of  the  church.  A  short,  old,  misshapen  man,  badly  dressed, 
leaning  upon  an  umbrella,  accompanied  him,  and  from  time  to  time 
whispered  in  his  ear,  when  the  priest  would  stop  to  listen  with  a  pro- 
found and  respectful  deference. 

As  they  approached  the  confessional,  the  short  old  man,  perceiving 
Fran(?oise  on  her  knees,  looked  at  the  priest  with  an  air  of  interrogation. 

"  It  is  she,"  said  the  clergyman. 
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"'  \V«'ll,  in  two  or  tlin'c  lioiiis  tlicv  will  expect  tli<'  two  <^ils  at  St. 
M.iry's  C'oiiv<M)t.     I  count  npon  it,"  s.iid  1h<'  old  man. 

''  I  hope  so,  i'oi-  the  sake  of  tlK'ir  souls,"  aiiswen-d  the  priest  ;  and,  bow- 
ing <j^rav(4y,  he  entered  the  confessional. 


Th»'  short  old  man  qnitte*!  the  «hnr<;h. 

This  old  man  was   Kodm.     It  was  on   Icavini;'  Saint-Merv's   that 
he  Went  t<^  the   Innatic   asylum,  to  assure   himself  that    Dr.  Baleinier 
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had  faithfully  <'xecuted  his  instructions  with  regard  to  Adrienne  de 
CardoviUe. 

Fran(j:oise  was  still 'kneeling  in  the  interior  of  the  confessional.  One 
of  the  slides  opened,  and  a  voice  began  to  speak.  It  was  that  of  the 
priest  who  for  the  last  twenty  years  had  been  the  confessor  of  Dago- 
bert's  wife,  and  exercised  over  her  an  irresistible  and  all-powerful 
influence. 

"  You  received  my  letter  ? "  said  the  voice. 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  Very  well  —  I  listen  to  you." 

"  Bless  me,  father,  for  I  have  sinned  ! "  said  Fran^oise. 
The  voice  pronounced  the  formula  of  the  benediction.  Dagobert's 
wife  answered  "  amen,"  as  was  proper,  said  her  roa/itfor,  gave  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  performed  her  last  penance, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  enumeration  of  the  new  sins,  committed 
since  she  had  received  absolution. 

For  this  excellent  woman,  a  glorious  martyr  of  industry  and 
maternal  love,  always  fancied  herself  sinning;  her  conscience  was 
incessantly  tormented  by  the  fear  that  she  had  committed  some  incom- 
prehensible offense.  This  mild  and  courageous  creature,  who,  after  a 
whole  life  of  devotion,  ought  to  have  passed  what  time  remained  to  her 
in  calm  serenity  of  soul,  looked  upon  herself  as  a  great  sinner,  and 
lived  in  continual  anxiety,  doubting  much  her  ultimate  salvation. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  I  accuse  myself  of  omitting 
my  evening  prayer  the  day  before  yesterday.  My  husband,  from  whom 
I  had  been  separated  for  many  years,  returned  home.  The  joy  and  the 
agitation  caused  by  his  arrival  made  me  commit  this  great  sin.^ 

"  What  next  ?  "  said  the  voice,  in  a  severe  tone,  which  redoubled  the 
poor  woman's  uneasiness. 

"  Father,  I  accuse  myself  of  falling  into  the  same  sin  yesterday  even- 
ing. I  was  in  a  state  of  mortal  anxiety,  for  my  son  did  not  come  home 
as  usual,  and  I  waited  for  him  minute  after  minute,  till  the  horn*  had 
passed  over." 

"  What  next  ?  "  said  the  voice. 

"  Father,  I  accuse  myself  of  having  told  a  falsehood  all  this  week  to 
my  son,  by  letting  him  think  that  on  account  of  his  reproaching  me  for 
neglecting  my  health  I  had  taken  a  little  wine  for  my  dinner ;  whereas  I 
had  left  it  for  him,  who  has  more  need  of  it,  because  he  works  so  much." 

"  Go  on ! "  said  the  voice. 

"  Father,  I  accuse  myself  of  a  momentary  want  of  resignation  this 
morning,  when  I  learned  that  my  poor  son  was  arrested.  Instead  of 
submitting  with  respect  and  gratitude  to  this  new  trial  which  the  Lord 
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hath  sent  me,  alas!  I  rebelled  against  it  in  my  grief — and  of  this  I 
accuse  myself." 

"  A  bad  week,"  said  the  priest,  in  a  tone  of  still  greater  severity,  "  a 
bad  week ;  for  you  have  always  put  the  creature  before  the  Creator. 
But  proceed ! " 

"  Alas !  father ! "  resumed  Franijoise,  much  dejected,  "  I  know  that  I 
am  a  great  smner ;  and  I  fear  that  I  am  on  the  road  to  sins  of  a  still 
graver  kind." 

"  Speak ! " 

"  My  husband  brought  with  him  from  Siberia  two  young  orphans, 
daughters  of  Marshal  Simon.  Yesterday  morning  I  asked  them  to  say 
their  prayers,  and  I  learned  from  them,  with  as  much  fright  as  sorrow, 
that  they  know  none  of  the  mysteries  of  our  holy  faith,  though  tliey 
are  fifteen  years  old.  They  have  never  received  the  sacrament,  nor  are 
they  even  baptized,  father  —  not  even  baptized !  " 

"  They  must  be  heathens ! "  cried  the  voice,  in  a  tone  of  angry  sui*prise. 

"  That  is  what  so  much  grieves  me,  father ;  for,  as  I  and  my  husband 
are  in  the  room  of  parents  to  these  young  orphans,  we  should  be  guilty 
of  the  sins  which  they  might  commit  —  should  we  not,  father  ? " 

"  Certainly,  since  you  take  the  place  of  those  who  ought  to  watch 
over  their  souls.  The  shepherd  must  answer  for  his  flock,"  said  the 
voice. 

"  And  if  they  should  happen  to  be  in  mortal  sin,  father,  I  and  my 
husband  would  be  in  mortal  sin  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  the  voice;  "you  take  the  place  of  their  parents;  and 
fathers  and  mothers  are  guilty  of  all  the  sins  which  their  children  com- 
mit when  those  sins  arise  from  the  want  of  a  Christian  education." 

"  Alas,  father  !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  address  myself  to  you  as  I  would 
to  Heaven  itself.  Every  day,  every  hour,  that  these,  poor  young  girls 
remain  heathens,  may  contribute  to  bring  about  their  eternal  dam- 
nation, may  it  not,  father  ?  "  said  Fran^oise,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest 
emotion. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  voice ;  "  and  the  weight  of  this  terrible  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  you  and  your  husband ;  you  have  the  charge  of 
souls." 

"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me ! "  said  Fran^oise,  weeping. 

"  You  must  not  grieve  yom'self  thus,"  answered  the  voice,  in  a  softer 
tone;  "happily  for  these  unfortunates,  they  have  met  you  upon  the 
way.  They  will  have  in  you  and  your  husband  good  and  pious  exam- 
ples ;  for  I  suppose  that  your  husband,  though  formerly  an  ungodly 
person,  now  practices  his  religious  duties  ? " 

"We  must  pray  for  him,  father,"  said  Fran^oise  sorrowfully;  "grace 
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has  not  yet  touched  his  heart.  He  is  like  my  poor  child,  who  has  also 
not  been  called  to  holiness.  Ah,  father ! "  said  she,  drying  her  tears, 
"  these  thoughts  are  my  heaviest  cross." 

"  So  neither  your  husband  nor  your  son  pracfkrsj"  resumed  the  voice, 
in  a  tone  of  reflection ;  "  this  is  serious  —  very  serious.  The  religious 
education  of  these  two  unfortunate  girls  has  yet  to  begin.  In  your 
house  they  will  have  ever  before  them  the  most  deplorable  examples. 
Take  care !  I  have  warned  you.  You  have  the  charge  of  souls ;  your 
responsibility  is  immense ! " 

"  Father,  it  is  that  which  makes  me  wretched.  I  am  at  a  loss  what 
to  do.  Help  me,  and  give  me  your  counsels :  for  twenty  years  your 
voice  has  been  to  me  as  the  voice  of  the  Lord." 

"  Well,  you  must  agi'ee  with  your  husband  to  send  these  unfortunate 
girls  to  some  religious  house  where  they  may  be  instructed." 

"  We  are  too  poor,  father,  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  and  unfortunately 
my  son  has  just  been  put  m  prison  for  songs  that  he  wrote." 

"  Behold  the  fruit  of  impiety,"  said  the  voice  severely ;  "  look  at 
Gabriel !  he  has  followed  my  counsels,  and  is  now  the  model  of  every 
Christian  virtue." 

"  My  son,  Agricola,  has  had  good  qualities,  father ;  he  is  so  kind,  so 
devoted ! " 

"  Without  religion,"  said  the  voice,  with  redoubled  severity,  "  what 
you  call  good  qualities  are  only  vain  appearances ;  at  the  least  breath  of 
the  devil  they  will  disappear — for  the  devil  lurks  in  every  soul  that  has 
no  religion." 

"  Oh !  my  poor  son ! "  said  Fran(joise,  weeping ;  "  I  pray  for  him  every 
day  that  faith  may  enlighten  him." 

"  I  have  always  told  you,"  resumed  the  voice,  "  that  you  have  been 
too  weak  with  him.  Grod  now  punishes  you  for  it.  You  should  have 
parted  from  this  irreligious  son,  and  not  sanctioned  his  impiety  by  lov- 
ing him  as  you  do.  '  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off,'  saith  the 
Scripture." 

"  Alas,  father !  you  know  it  is  the  only  time  I  have  disobeyed  you ; 
but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  part  from  my  son." 

"Therefore  is  j^our  salvation  uncertain — but  God  is  merciful.  Do 
not  fall  into  the  same  fault  with  regard  to  these  young  girls,  whom 
Providence  has  sent  you  that  you  might  save  them  from  eternal 
damnation.  Do  not  plunge  them  into  it  by  your  own  culpable  indif- 
ference." 

"  Oh,  father !  I  have  wept  and  prayed  for  them." 

"  That  is  not  sufficient.  These  unfortunate  children  cannot  have  any 
notion  of  good  or  evil.    Their  souls  must  be  an  abyss  of  scandal  and 
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impurity — brought  up,  as  they  have  been,  by  an  impious  mother  and  a 
soldier  devoid  of  religion." 

"  As  for  that,  father,"  said  Fran<joise,  with  simplicity,  "  they  are  gentle 
as  angels,  and  my  husband,  who  has  not  quitted  them  since  their  ))irth, 
declares  that  they  have  the  best  hearts  in  the  world." 

"  Your  husband  has  dwelt  all  his  life  in  mortal  sin,"  said  the  voice 
harshly ;  "  how  can  he  judge  of  the  state  of  souls  ?  I  repeat  to  you, 
that  as  you  represent  the  parents  of  these  unfortunates,  it  is  not  to-mor- 
row, but  it  is  to-day,  and  on  the  instant,  that  you  must  labor  for  their 
salvation,  if  you  would  not  incur  a  terrible  responsibility." 

"  It  is  true, — I  know  it  well,  father, — and  I  suffer  as  much  from  this 
fear  as  from  grief  at  my  son's  arrest.  But  what  is  to  be  done  1  I  could 
not  instruct  these  young  girls  at  home — for  I  have  not  the  knowledge — 
I  have  only  faith ;  and  then  my  poor  husband,  in  his  blindness,  makes 
game  of  sacred  things,  which  my  son,  at  least,  respects  in  my  presence, 
out  of  regard  for  me.  Then,  once  more,  father,  come  to  my  aid,  I  con- 
jure you !    Advise  me ;  what  is  to  be  done  f " 

"  We  cannot  abandon  these  two  young  souls  to  frightful  perdition," 
said  the  voice,  after  a  moment's  silence;  '* there  are  not  two  ways 
of  saving  them;  there  is  only  one, — and  that  is  to  place  them  in  a 
religious  house,  where  they  may  be  surrounded  by  good  and  pious 
examples." 

"  Oh,  father !  if  we  were  not  so  poor,  or  if  I  could  still  work,  I  would 
try  to  gain  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  board,  and  do  for  them  as  I  did  for 
Gabriel.  Unfortunately,  I  have  quite  lost  my  sight ;  but  you,  father, 
know  some  charitable  souls,  and  if  you  could  get  any  of  them  to  inter- 
est themselves  for  these  poor  orphans " 

"  Where  is  their  father  ? " 

"  He  was  in  India ;  but,  my  husband  tells  me,  he  will  soon  be  in 
France.  That,  however,  is  uncertain.  Besides,  it  would  make  my  heart 
bleed  to  see  those  poor  children  share  our  misery — which  will  soon  be 
extreme ;  for  we  only  live  by  my  son's  labor." 

"  Have  these  girls  no  relation  here  ?  "  asked  the  voice. 

"  I  believe  not,  father." 

"  It  was  their  mother  who  intrusted  them  to  your  husband,  to  bring 
them  to  France  ? " 

"  Yes,  father ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  set  out  yesterday  for  Chartres 
on  some  very  pressing  business,  as  he  told  me." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dagobert  had  not  thought  fit  to  inform 
his  wife  of  the  hopes  which  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  founded 
on  the  possession  of  the  medal,  and  that  he  had  particularly  charged 
them  not  to  mention  these  hopes,  even  to  Fran^oise. 
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"  So,"  resumed  the  voice,  after  a  pause  of  some  moments*  duration, 
*'  your  husband  is  not  in  Paris." 

"  No,  father ;  but  he  will  doubtless  return  this  evening  or  to-mon-ow 
morning." 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  the  voice,  after  another  pause.  "  Every  minute 
lost  for  those  two  young  girls  is  a  new  step  on  the  road  to  perdition.  At 
any  moment  the  hand  of  God  may  smite  them,  for  he  alone  knows  the 
hour  of  our  death ;  and  were  they  to  die  in  the  state  in  which  they  now 
are  they  would  most  probably  be  lost  to  all  eternity.  This  very  day, 
therefore,  you  must  open  their  eyes  to  the  divine  light  and  place  them 
in  a  religious  house.    It  is  your  duty — it  should  be  your  desire." 

"  Oh,  yes,  father ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  am  too  poor,  as  I  have  already 
told  you." 

"  I  know  it — you  do  not  want  for  zeal  or  faith;  but  even  were  you 
capable  of  directing  these  young  girls,  the  impious  examples  of  your 
husband  and  son  would  daily  destroy  your  work.  Others  must  do  for 
these  orphans,  in  the  name  of  Christian  charity,  that  which  you  cannot 
do,  though  you  are  answerable  for  them  before  Heaven." 

"  Oh,  father !  if,  thanks  to  you,  this  good  work  could  be  accomplished, 
how  grateful  I  should  be  !  " 

"  It  is  not  impossible.  I  know  the  superior  of  a  convent  where  these 
young  girls  would  be  instructed  as  they  ought.  The  charge  for  their 
board  would  be  diminished  in  consideration  of  their  poverty ;  but,  how- 
ever small,  it  must  be  paid ;  and  there  would  be  also  an  outfit  to  fur- 
nish.   All  that  would  be  too  dear  for  you." 

"  Alas  !  yes,  father." 

"  But  by  taking  a  little  from  my  poor-box  and  by  applying  to  one  or 
two  generous  persons,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  complete  the  necessary 
sum,  and  so  get  the  young  girls  received  at  the  convent." 

''  Ah,  father !  you  are  my  deliverer  and  these  children's." 

"  I  wish  to  be  so ;  but  in  the  interest  of  their  salvation,  and  to  make 
these  measures  really  efficacious,  I  must  attach  some  conditions  to  the 
support  I  offer  you." 

"  Name  them,  father ;  they  are  accepted  beforehand.  Your  commands 
shall  be  obeyed  in  everything." 

"  First  of  all,  then,  the  children  must  be  taken  this  very  morning  to 
the  convent  by  my  housekeeper,  to  whom  you  must  bring  them  almost 
immediately." 

"  Nay,  father ;  that  is  impossible ! "  cried  Francjoise. 

"Impossible?    Why?" 

"  In  the  absence  of  my  husband " 

"  Well  ? " 
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"  I  dare  not  take  such  a  step  without  consulting  him." 

"  Not  only  must  you  abstain  from  consulting  him,  but  the  thing  must 
be  done  during  his  absence." 

"  What,  father  ?  should  I  not  wait  for  his  return  t " 

"  No,  for  two  reasons,"  answered  the  priest  sternly :  "  first,  because 
his  hardened  impiety  would  certainly  lead  him  to  oppose  your  pious 
resolution ;  secondly,  because  it  is  indispensable  that  these  young  girls 
should  break  off  all  connection  with  your  husband,  who,  therefore,  must 
be  left  in  ignorance  of  their  place  of  retreat." 

"  But,  father,"  said  Fran^oise,  a  prey  to  cruel  doubt  and  embarrass- 
ment, "  it  is  to  my  husband  that  these  children  were  intrust(Ml,  and  to 
dispose  of  them  without  his  consent  would  be " 

"  Can  you  instruct  these  children  at  your  house  —  yes  or  no  ?  '♦ 
interrupted  the  voice. 

"  No,  father,  I  cannot." 

"  Are  they  exposed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  final  impenitence  by 
remaining  with  you  —  yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father,  they  are  so  exposed." 

"  Are  you  responsible,  as  you  take  the  place  of  their  parents,  for  the 
mortal  sins  they  may  commit  —  yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  Alas,  father !  I  am  responsible  before  Grod." 

"  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  their  eternal  salvation  that  I  enjoin  you  to 
place  them  this  very  day  in  a  convent  ? " 

"  It  is  for  their  salvation,  father." 

"Well,  then,  choose!" 

"  But  tell  me,  I  entreat  you,  father,  if  I  have  the  right  to  dispose  of 
them  without  the  consent  of  my  husband  ?  " 

"  The  right !  You  have  not  only  the  right,  but  it  is  your  sacred  duty. 
Would  you  not  be  bound,  I  ask  you,  to  rescue  these  unfortunate 
creatures  from  a  fire  against  the  will  of  your  husband,  or  during  his 
absence  ?  Well !  you  must  now  rescue  them,  not  from  a  fire  that  will 
only  consume  the  body,  but  from  one  in  which  their  souls  would  burn 
to  all  eternity." 

"  Forgive  me,  I  implore  you,  father,"  said  the  poor  woman,  whose 
indecision  and  anguish  increased  every  minute ;  "  satisfy  my  doubts ! 
How  can  I  act  thus  when  I  have  sworn  obedience  to  my  husband  ? " 

"  Obedience  for  good,  yes ;  but  never  for  evil.  You  confess  that, 
were  it  left  to  him,  the  salvation  of  these  orphans  would  be  doubtful 
and  perhaps  impossible." 

"  But,  father,"  said  Fran^oise,  trembling,  "  when  my  husband  returns 
he  will  ask  me,  where  are  these  children  ?  Must  I  tell  him  a  false- 
hood?" 
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"  Silence  is  not  falsehood ;  you  will  tell  him  that  you  cannot  answer 
his  question." 

"  My  husband  is  the  kindest  of  men,  but  such  an  answer  will  drive 
him  almost  mad.  He  has  been  a  soldier  and  his  anger  will  be  terrible, 
father,"  said  FrauQoise,  shuddering  at  the  thought. 

"  And  were  his  anger  a  hundred  times  more  terrible,  you  should  be 
proud  to  brave  it  in  so  sacred  a  cause !  "  cried  the  voice,  with  indigna- 
tion. "  Do  you  think  that  salvation  is  to  be  so  easily  gained  on  earth  ? 
Since  when  does  the  sinner,  that  would  walk  in  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
turn  aside  for  the  stones  and  briars  that  may  bruise  and  tear  him  f " 

"  Pardon,  father,  pardon ! "  said  Fran(joise,  with  the  resignation  of 
despair.  "  Permit  me  to  ask  one  more  question,  one  only.  Alas !  if 
you  do  not  guide  me,  how  shall  I  find  the  way  f  " 

"  Speak ! " 

"  When  Marshal  Simon  arrives  he  will  ask  his  children  of  my  husband. 
What  answer  can  he  then  give  to  their  father  I " 

"  When  Marshal  Simon  arrives  you  will  let  me  know  immediately, 
and  then  —  I  will  see  what  is  to  be  done.  The  rights  of  a  father  are 
only  sacred  in  so  far  as  he  makes  use  of  them  for  the  salvation  of  his 
children.  Before  and  above  the  father  on  earth  is  the  Father  in  heaven, 
whom  we  must  first  serve.  Reflect  upon  all  this.  By  accepting  what  I 
propose  to  you,  these  young  girls  will  be  saved  from  perdition ;  they 
will  not  be  at  your  charge ;  they  will  not  partake  of  your  misery;  they 
will  be  brought  up  in  a  sacred  institution,  as,  after  all,  the  daughters  of 
a  marshal  of  France  ought  to  be ;  and  when  their  father  arrives  at  Paris, 
if  he  be  found  worthy  of  seeing  them  again,  instead  of  finding  poor, 
ignorant,  half-savage  heathens,  he  will  behold  two  girls,  pious,  mod- 
est, and  well  informed,  who,  being  acceptable  with  the  Almighty,  may 
invoke  his  mercy  for  their  father,  who,  it  must  be  owned,  has  great 
need  of  it,  being  a  man  of  violence,  war,  and  battle.  Now  decide! 
Will  you,  on  peril  of  your  soul,  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  these  girls  in 
this  world  and  the  next  because  of  an  impious  dread  of  your  husband's 
anger  I " 

Though  rude  and  fettered  by  intolerance,  the  confessor's  language 
was  (taking  his  view  of  the  case)  reasonable  and  just,  because  the  honest 
priest  was  himself  convinced  of  what  he  said.  A  blind  instrument  of 
Rodin,  ignorant  of  the  end  in  view,  he  believed  firmly  that  in  forcing 
Fran^oise  to  place  these  young  girls  in  a  convent  he  was  performing  a 
pious  duty.  Such  was  and  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  resources  of 
the  order  to  which  Rodin  belonged — to  have  for  accomplices  good  and 
sincere  people  who  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  plots  in  which 
they  are  the  principal  actors. 
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Fran(joise,  long  accustomed  to  submit  to  the  influence  of  her  con- 
fessor, could  find  nothing  to  object  to  in  his  last  words.  She  resigned 
herself  to  follow  his  directions,  though  she  trembled  to  think  of  the 
furious  anger  of  Dagobert  when  he  should  no  longer  find  the  children 
that  a  dying  mother  had  confided  to  his  care.  But,  according  to  the 
priest^s  opinion,  the  more  terrible  this  anger  might  appear  to  her,  the 
more  she  would  show  her  pious  humility  by  exposing  herself  to  it. 

"  God's  will  be  done,  father ! "  said  she,  in  reply  to  her  confessor. 
"  Whatever  may  happen,  I  will  do  my  duty  as  a  Christian,  in  obedience 
to  your  commands." 

"  And  the  Lord  will  reward  you  for  what  you  may  have  to  suffer  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  meritorious  act.  You  promise,  then,  before 
God,  that  you  will  not  answer  any  of  your  husband's  questions,  when 
he  asks  you  for  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  f " 

"  Yes,  father,  I  promise ! "  said  Frangoise,  with  a  shudder. 

"  And  will  preserve  the  same  silence  toward  Marshal  Simon  himself, 
in  case  he  should  return,  before  his  daughters  appear  to  me  sufiiciently 
grounded  in  the  faith  to  be  restored  to  him  ? '' 

"  Yes,  father,"  she  said,  in  a  still  fainter  voice. 

"  You  will  come  and  give  me  an  account  of  the  scene  that  takes  place 
between  you  and  your  husband,  upon  his  return  t " 

"  Yes,  father.    When  must  I  bring  the  orphans  to  your  house  f  " 

"In  an  hour.  I  will  write  to  the  superior,  and  leave  the  letter  with 
my  housekeeper.  She  is  a  trusty  person,  and  will  conduct  the  young 
girls  to  the  convent." 

After  she  had  listened  to  the  exhortations  of  her  confessor,  and 
received  absolution  for  her  late  sins  on  condition  of  performing  pen- 
ance, Dagobert's  wife  left  the  confessional. 

The  church  was  no  longer  deserted.  An  immense  crowd  pressed 
into  it,  drawn  thither  by  the  pomp  of  the  grand  funeral,  of  which  the 
beadle  had  spoken  to  the  sacristan  two  hours  before.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Fran^oise  could  reach  the  door  of  the  church, 
now  hung  with  sumptuous  drapery. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  poor  and  humble  train  which  had  that  morn- 
ing so  timidly  presented  themselves  beneath  the  porch ! 

The  numerous  clergy  of  the  parish,  in  full  procession,  advanced 
majestically  to  receive  the  coffin  covered  with  a  velvet  pall ;  the  watered 
silks  and  stuffs  of  their  copes  and  stoles,  their  splendid  silvered  embroid- 
eries, sparkled  in  the  light  of  a  thousand  tapers.  The  beadle  strutted 
in  all  the  glory  of  his  brilliant  uniform  and  flashing  epaulets ;  on  the 
opposite  side  walked  in  high  glee  the  sacristan,  carrying  his  whalebone 
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staff  with  a  magisterial  air ;  the  voices  of  the  choristers,  now  clad  in 
fresh,  white  surplices,  rolled  out  in  bursts  of  thunder ;  the  trumpets* 
blare  shook  the  windows ;  and  upon  the  countenances  of  all  those  who 
were  to  have  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  this  rich  corpse,  this  excellent 
corpse,  this  first-class  corpse,  a  look  of  satisfaction  was  visible,  intense 
and  yet  subdued,  which  suited  admirably  with  the  air  and  attitude  of 
the  two  heirs, —  tall,  vigorous  fellows  with  florid  complexions,  who, 
without  overstepping  the  limits  of  a  charming  modesty  of  enjoyment, 
seemed  to  cuddle  and  hug  themselves  most  comfortably  in  their  mouni- 
ing-cloaks. 

Notwithstanding  her  simplicity  and  pious  faith,  Dagobert's  wife  was 
painfully  impressed  with  this  revolting  difference  between  the  reception 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor  man's  coffin  at  the  door  of  th<.'  house  of  (jnx\  — 
for  surely,  if  equality  be  ever  real,  it  is  in  the  presence  of  death  and 
eternity ! 

The  two  sad  spectacles  she  had  witnessed  tended  still  further  to 
depress  her  spirits.  Having  succeeded  with  no  small  trouble  in  making 
her  way  out  of  the  church,  she  hastened  to  retm*n  to  the  Rue  Brise- 
Micht?,  in  order  to  fetch  the  orphans  and  conduct  them  to  the  house- 
keeper of  her  confessor,  who  was  in  her  turn  to  take  them  to  St.  Mary's 
Convent,  situated,  as  we  know,  next  door  to  Dr.  Baleinier's  limatic 
asylum,  in  which  Adrienne  de  Cardoville  was  confined. 


CHAPTER  IV 

"monsieuk"  and    "spoilsport" 


'^^■^^A  HE  wife  of  Dagobert,  having  (luitted  the  church,  arrived  at 
^■^^  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  when  she  was  accosted 
i^lf^M  by  the  distributer  of  holy  water;  he  came  running,  out 
^^Avs  «ll  of  breath,  to  beg  her  to  return  to  Saint-Mary's,  where  the 
Abbe  Dubois  had  yet  something  of  importance  to  say  to  her. 

The  moment  Frangoise  turned  to  go  back  a  hackney-coach  stopped 
in  front  of  the  house  she  inhabited.  The  coachman  quitted  his  box  to 
open  the  door. 

"  Driver,"  said  a  stout  woman  dressed  in  black,  who  was  seated  in  the 
carriage,  and  held  a  pug-dog  upon  her  knees,  "  ask  if  Madame  Fran^oise 
Baudoin  lives  in  this  house." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  coachman. 
The  reader  will  no  doubt  have  recognized  Madame  Grivois,  head 
waiting-woman  to  the  Prmcess  de  Saint-Dizier,  accompanied  by  M<m- 
siciiTj  who  exercised  a  real  tyranny  over  his  mistress.  The  dyer,  whom 
we  have  already  seen  performing  the  duties  of  a  porter,  being  questioned 
by  the  coachman  as  to  the  dwelling  of  Frangioise,  came  out  of  his  woi-k- 
shop  and  advanced  gallantly  to  the  coach-door  to  inform  Madame  Grivois 
that  FrauQoise  Baudoin  did  in  fact  live  in  the  house,  but  was  at  present 
from  home. 

The  arms,  hands,  and  part  of  the  face  of  Father  Loriot  were  now  of 
a  superb  gold  color.  The  sight  of  this  yellow  personage  singularly  pro- 
voked Monsieur^  and  at  the  moment  the  dyer  rested  his  hand  upon  the 
edge  of  the  coach-window  the  cur  began  to  yelp  frightfully,  and  bit  him 
in  the  wrist. 

"  Oh !  gracious  Heaven ! "  cried  Madame  Grivois,  in  an  agony,  while 
Father  Loriot  withdrew  his  hand  with  precipitation ;  "  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  poisonous  in  the  dye  that  you  have  about  you  —  my  dog  is 
so  delicate ! " 
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So  saying,  she  carefully  wiped  the  pug  nose,  now  stained  with  yellow. 
Father  Loriot,  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  speech,  when  he  had  expected 
to  receive  some  apology  from  Madame  Grivois  on  account  of  her  dog's 
behavior,  said  to  her  as  with  difficulty  he  restrained  his  anger : 

"  If  you  did  not  belong  to  the  fair  sex,  which  obliges  me  to  respect 
you  in  the  person  of  that  wretched  animal,  I  would  have  the  pleasure 
of  taking  him  by  the  tail  and  making  him  in  one  minute  a  dog  of  the 
brightest  orange  color  by  plunging  him  into  my  caldron,  which  is  already 
on  the  fire." 

"  Dye  my  pet  yellow ! "  cried  Madame  Grivois,  in  great  wrath,  as 
she  descended  from  the  hackney-coach,  clasping  Monsniir  tenderly  to 
her  bosom  and  surveying  Father  Loriot  with  a  savage  look. 

"  I  told  you  Madame  Baudoin  is  not  at  home,''  said  the  dyer,  as  he 
saw  the  pug-dog's  mistress  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  dark  stair- 
case. 

"  Never  mind ;  I  will  wait  for  her,"  said  Madame  Grivois  tartly.  "On 
which  story  does  she  live  ?  " 

"  Up  four  pair !  "  answered  Father  Loriot,  returning  abruptly  to  his 
shop.    And  he  added  to  himself,  with  a  chuckle  at  the  anticipation  : 

"  I  hope  Father  Dagobert's  big  growler  will  be  in  a  bad  humor,  and 
give  that  villainous  pug  a  shaking  by  the  skin  of  his  neck." 

Madame  Grivois  mounted  the  steep  staircase  with  some  difficulty, 
stopping  at  every  landing-place  to  take  breath  and  looking  about  her 
with  profound  disgust.  At  length  she  reached  the  fourth  story,  and 
paused  an  instant  at  the  door  of  the  humble  chamber  in  which  the  two 
sisters  and  Mother  Bunch  then  were. 

The  young  seamstress  was  occupied  in  collecting  the  different  articles 
that  she  was  about  to  carry  to  the  pawnbroker's.  Rose  and  Blanche 
seemed  happier  and  somewhat  less  uneasy  about  the  future,  for  they 
had  learned  from  Mother  Bunch  that  when  they  knew  how  to  sew  they 
might  between  them  earn  eight  francs  a  week,  which  would  at  least 
afford  some  assistance  to  the  family. 

The  presence  of  Madame  Grivois  in  Baudoin's  dwelling  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  new  resolution  of  Abb6  d'Aigrigny  and  the  Princess  de  Saint- 
Dizier ;  they  had  thought  it  more  prudent  to  send  Madame  Grivois,  on 
whom  they  could  blindly  depend,  to  fetch  the  young  girls,  and  the  con- 
fessor was  charged  to  inform  Francjoise  that  it  was  not  to  his  house- 
keeper, but  to  a  lady  that  would  call  on  her  with  a  note  from  him,  that 
she  was  to  deliver  the  orphans,  to  be  taken  to  a  religious  establishment. 
Having  knocked  at  the  door,  the  waiting-woman  of  the  Princess  de 
Saint-Dizier  entered  the  room  and  asked  for  Fran<joise  Baudoin. 

"  She  is  not  at  home,  madame,"  said  Mother  Bunch  timidly,  not  a 
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little  astonished  at  so  unexpected  a  visit,  and  casting  down  her  eyes 
before  the  gaze  of  this  woman. 

"  Then  I  will  wait  for  her,  as  I  have  important  affairs  to  speak  of," 
answered  Madame  Grivois,  examining  with  curiosity  and  attention  the 
faces  of  the  two  orphans,  who  also  cast  down  their  eyes  with  an  air  of 
confusion. 

So  saying,  Madame  Grivois  sat  down,  not  without  some  repugnance, 
in  the  old  arm-chair  of  Dagobert's  wife ;  and  beheving  that  she  might 
now  leave  her  favorite  at  liberty,  she  laid  him  carefully  on  the  floor. 
Immediately  a  low  growl,  deep  and  hollow,  sounding  from  behind  the 
arm-chair,  made  Madame  Grivois  jump  from  her  seat  and  sent  the  pug- 
dog,  yelping  with  affright  and  trembling  through  his  fat,  to  take  refuge 
close  to  his  mistress,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  angry  alarm. 

"  What !  is  there  a  dog  here  ? ''  cried  she,  stooping  precipitately  to 
catch  up  Monsieur^  while,  as  if  he  wished  himself  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. Spoilsport  rose  leisurely  from  his  place  behind  the  arm-chair  and 
appeared  suddenly,  yawning  and  stretching  himself. 

At  sight  of  this  powerful  animal,  with  his  double  row  of  formidable 
pointed  fangs,  which  he  seemed  to  take  delight  in  displaying  as  he  opened 
his  large  jaws,  Madame  Grivois  could  not  help  giving  utterance  to  a  cry 
of  terror.  The  snappish  pug  had  at  first  trembled  in  all  his  limbs  at 
the  Siberian's  approach ;  but,  finding  himself  in  safety  on  the  lap  of 
his  mistress,  he  began  to  growl  insolently,  and  to  throw  the  most  pro- 
voking glances  at  Spoilsport.  These  the  worthy  companion  of  the 
deceased  Jovial  answered  disdainfully  by  gaping  anew ;  after  which  he 
went  smelling  round  Madame  Grivois  with  a  sort  of  uneasiness,  turned 
his  back  upon  Monsieur^  and  stretched  himself  at  the  feet  of  Eose  and 
Blanche,  keeping  his  large,  intelligent  eyes  fixed  upon  them,  as  if  he 
foresaw  that  they  were  menaced  with  some  danger. 

"  Turn  out  that  beast,"  said  Madame  Grivois  imperiously ;  "  he  fright- 
ens my  dog  and  may  do  him  some  harm." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  madame,"  replied  Rose,  with  a  smile ;  "  Spoilsport 
will  do  no  harm  if  he  is  not  attacked." 

"  Never  mind ! "  cried  Madame  Grivois ;  "  an  accident  soon  happens. 
The  very  sight  of  that  enormous  dog,  with  his  wolfs  head  and  terrible 
teeth,  is  enough  to  make  one  tremble  at  the  injuries  he  might  do  one.  I 
tell  you  to  turn  him  out." 

Madame  Grivois  had  pronounced  these  last  words  in  a  tone  of  irri- 
tation which  did  not  sound  at  all  satisfactory  in  SpoilsjwrVs  ears ;  so  he 
growled  and  showed  his  teeth,  turning  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
stranger. 

"  Be  quiet.  Spoilsport !  "  said  Blanche  sternly. 
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A  new  personage  here  entered  the  room  and  put  an  end  to  this  situ- 
ation, which  was  embarrassing  enough  for  the  two  young  girls.  It  was 
a  commissionaire,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  What  is  it,  sir  ? "  asked  Mother  Bunch. 

"  A  very  pressing  letter  from  the  goodman  of  the  house ;  the  dyer 
below  stairs  told  me  to  bring  it  up  here.'' 

"  A  letter  from  Dagobert ! "  cried  Rose  and  Blanche,  with  a  lively 
expression  of  pleasure.    "  He  is  returned  then  ?    Where  is  he  ?  ** 

"I  do  not  know  whether  the  goodman  is  called  Dagobert  or  not," 
said  the  porter ;  "  but  he  is  an  old  trooper  with  a  gray  mustache,  and 
may  be  found  close  by,  at  the  office  of  the  Chartres  coaches." 

"  That  is  he ! "  cried  Blanche.  "  Give  me  the  letter." 
The  porter  handed  it  to  the  young  girl,  who  opened  it  in  all  haste. 
Madame  Grivois  was  struck  dumb  with  dismay;  she  knew  that 
Dagobert  had  been  decoyed  from  Paris,  that  the  Abbe  Dubois  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  act  with  safety  upon  Fran^oise.  Hitherto  all 
had  succeeded ;  the  good  woman  had  consented  to  place  the  young  girls 
in  the  hands  of  a  religious  community,  and  now  arrives  this  soldier, 
who  was  thought  to  be  absent  from  Paris  for  two  or  three  days  at  least, 
and  whose  sudden  return  might  easily  ruin  this  laborious  machination, 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  seemed  to  promise  success. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Blanche,  when  she  had  read  the  letter,  "  what  a  mis- 
fortune ! " 

"  What  is  it,  then,  sister  ?  "  cried  Rose. 

"  Yesterday,  half-way  to  Chartres,  Dagobert  perceived  that  he  had  lost 
his  purse.  He  was  unable  to  continue  his  journey ;  he  took  a  place  upon 
credit  to  retmm,  and  he  asks  his  wife  to  send  him  some  money  to  the 
office,  to  pay  what  he  owes." 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  porter ;  "  for  the  good  man  told  me  to  make 
haste,  because  he  was  there  in  pledge." 

"  And  nothing  in  the  house ! "  cried  Blanche.  "  Dear  me !  what  is  to 
be  done  ? " 

At  these  words,  Madame  Grivois  felt  her  hopes  revive  for  a  moment ; 
they  were  soon,  however,  dispelled  by  Mother  Bunch,  who  exclaimed, 
as  she  pointed  to  the  parcel  she  had  just  made  up : 

"  Be  satisfied,  dear  young  ladies !  here  is  a  resoiu*ce.  The  pawn- 
broker's, to  which  I  am  going,  is  not  far  off,  and  I  will  take  the  money 
direct  to  M.  Dagobert.    In  half  an  hour  at  latest  he  will  be  here." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  right ! "  said  Rose.  ^*  How  good  you 
are !  you  think  of  everything." 

"  And  here,"  said  Blanche,  "  is  the  letter,  with  the  address  upon  it. 
Take  that  with  you." 
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Tlitmk  yoii,"  answcrcl  Motlicr  Buik'Ii.  Then,  .'uldrossiufi^  llio  jjor- 
tci",  sIk'  added,  '' Ivctiirii  to  tlx^  ix'i'son  who  sent  y<ni,  and  idl  Idni  I 
shall  1)0  at  tln^  <'oach-()ffice  Y«;iv  shortly." 


"Inf<'rnal  hnnehl)a('k!"  thon^lit  Ma<lame  (Irivois,  with  suppivssed 
vai;*' ;  ''  she  thinks  of  everything.  AVithout  her,  we  should  have  escaped 
th<^  l»Iague  of  this  man's  return.  What  is  to  be  done  now  t  The  gn-ls 
would  not  go  Anth  me  l)efore  the  arrival  of  the  soldier's  wife;  to  i>ro- 
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pose  to  them  would  expose  me  to  a  refusal  and  might  compromise  alL 
Once  more,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  ^ 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,  ladies,"  said  the  porter,  as  he  went  out ;  "  I  will 
go  and  assure  the  good  man  that  he  will  not  have  to  remain  long  in 
pledge." 

While  Mother  Bunch  was  occupied  in  tying  her  parcel,  in  which  she 
had  placed  the  silver  cup,  fork,  and  spoon,  Madame  Grivois  seemed  to 
reflect  deeply.  Suddenly  she  started.  Her  countenance,  which  had 
been  for  some  moments  expressive  of  anxiety  and  rage,  brightened  up 
on  the  instant.  8he  rose,  still  holding  Monsieur  in  her  arms,  and  said  to 
the  young  girls,  "  As  Madame  Baudoin  does  not  come  in,  I  am  going 
to  pay  a  visit  in  the  neighborhood,  and  will  return  immediately.  Pray 
tell  her  so ! " 

With  these  words,  Madame  Grivois  took  her  departure  a  few  min- 
utes before  Mother  Bunch  left. 


CHAPTER  V 


APPEARANCES 


FTER  she  had  again  endeavored  to  cheer  up  the  orphans,  the 
sewing-girl  descended  the  stairs, — not  without  difficulty,  for, 
in  addition  to  the  parcel,  which  was  already  heavy,  she  had 
fetched  down  from  her  own  room  the  only  blanket  she  pos- 
sessed, thus  leaving  herself  without  protection  from  the  cold  of  her  icy 
garret. 

The  evening  before,  tortured  with  anxiety  as  to  Agricola's  fate,  the 
girl  had  been  unable  to  work ;  the  miseries  of  expectation  and  hope 
delayed  had  prevented  her  from  doing  so ;  now  another  day  would  be 
lost ;  and  yet  it  was  necessary  to  live.  Those  overwhelming  sorrows 
which  deprive  the  poor  of  the  faculty  of  labor  are  doubly  dreaded ;  they 
paralyze  the  strength,  and  with  that  forced  cessation  from  toil,  want 
and  destitution  are  often  added  to  grief. 

But  Mother  Bunch,  that  complete  incarnation  of  holiest  duty,  had 
yet  strength  enough  to  devote  herself  for  the  service  of  others.  Some 
of  the  most  frail  and  feeble  creatures  are  endowed  with  extraordinary 
vigor  of  soul ;  it  would  seem  as  if,  in  these  weak,  infirm  organizations, 
the  spirit  reigned  absolute  over  the  body,  and  knew  how  to  inspire  it 
with  a  factitious  energy. 

Thus,  for  the  last  twenty-four  hom*s.  Mother  Bunch  had  neither 
slept  nor  eaten ;  she  had  suffered  from  the  cold  through  the  whole  of  a 
frosty  night.  In  the  morning  she  had  endured  great  fatigue,  in  going, 
amid  snow  and  rain,  to  the  E-ue  de  Babylone  and  back,  twice  crossing 
Paris,  and  yet  her  strength  was  not  exhausted,  so  immense  is  the  power 
of  the  human  heart ! 

She  had  just  arrived  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint-M6ry.  Since 
the  recent  Rue  des  Prouvaires  conspiracy  there  were  stationed  in  this 
populous  quarter  of  the  town  a  much  larger  number  of  police  officers 
than  usual.  Now  the  young  seamstress,  though  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  her  parcel,  had  quickened  her  pace  almost  to  a  run,  when,  just 
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as  she  passed  in  front  of  one  of  the  police,  two  five-franc  pieces  fell  on 
the  ground  behind  her,  thrown  there  by  a  stout  woman  in  black,  who 
followed  her  closely. 

Immediately  after,  the  stout  woman  pointed  out  the  two  pieces  to 
the  policeman  and  said  something  hastily  to  him  with  regard  to  Mother 
.  Bunch.    Then  she  withdrew  at  all  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue 
Brise-Miche. 

The  policeman,  struck  with  what  Madame  Grivois  had  said  to  him 
(for  it  was  that  person),  picked  up  the  money,  and,  running  after  the 
hunchback,  cried  out  to  her : 

"  Hi,  there  !  young  woman,  I  say  —  stop  !  stop ! " 

On  this  outcry  several  persons  turned  round  suddenly,  and,  as 
always  happens  in  those  quarters  of  the  town,  a  nucleus  of  five  or  six 
persons  soon  grew  to  a  considerable  crowd. 

Not  knowing  that  the  policeman  was  calling  to  her,  Mother  Bunch 
only  quickened  her  speed,  wishing  to  get  to  the  pawnbroker's  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  trying  to  avoid  touching  any  of  the  passers-by,  so  much 
did  she  dread  the  brutal  and  cruel  railleries  to  which  her  infirmity  so 
often  exposed  her. 

Suddenly  she  heard  many  persons  running  after  her,  and  at  the 
same  instant  a  hand  was  laid  rudely  on  her  shoulder.  It  was  the  police- 
man, followed  by  another  officer,  who  had  been  drawn  to  the  spot  by 
the  noise.  Mother  Bunch  turned  round,  struck  with  as  much  surprise 
as  fear. 

She  found  herself  in  the  center  of  a  crowd  composed  chiefly  of  that 
hideous  scum,  idle  and  in  rags,  insolent  and  malicious,  besotted  with 
ignorance,  brutalized  by  want,  that  is  always  loafing  about  the  comers. 
"Workmen  are  scarcely  ever  met  with  in  these  mobs,  for  they  are  for  the 
most  part  engaged  in  their  daily  labors. 

"  Come,  can't  you  hear  I  You  are  deaf  as  Punch's  dog,"  said  the  poUce- 
man,  seizing  Mother  Bunch  so  rudely  by  the  arm  that  she  let  her  parcel 
fall  to  her  feet. 

When  the  unfortunate  girl,  looking  round  in  terror,  saw  herself 
exposed  to  all  those  insolent,  mocking,  malicious  glances,  when  she 
beheld  the  cynical  and  coarse  grimace  on  so  many  ignoble  and  filthy 
countenances,  she  trembled  in  all  her  limbs  and  became  fearfully  pale. 
No  doubt  the  policeman  had  spoken  roughly  to  her;  but  how  could 
he  speak  otherwise  to  a  poor  deformed  girl,  pale  and  trembling,  with 
her  features  agitated  by  grief  and  fear — to  a  wretched  creature,  miser- 
ably clad,  who  wore  in  winter  a  thin  cotton  gown  soiled  with  mud  and 
wet  with  melted  snow,  for  the  poor  seamstress  had  walked  much  and 
far  that  morning.    So  the  policeman  resumed,  with  great  severity,  fol- 
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lowing  that  supreme  law  of  appearances  whi(jh  makos  poverty  always 
suspected : 

"  Stop  a  bit,  young  woman !  It  seems  you  are  in  a  mighty  liurry, 
to  let  your  money  fall  without  picking  it  up." 

"  Was  her  money  hid  in  her  liumi)  t "  said  the  hoarse  voice  <>f  a  niat<'li- 
boy,  a  hideous  and  repulsive  specimen  of  precocious  depravity. 

This  sally  was  received  with  laughter,  Bhouts,  and  hooting,  which 
served  to  complete  the  sewing-girl's  dismay  and  terror.  She  was  hardly 
able  to  answer,  in  a  feeble  voice,  as  the  policeman  handed  her  the  two 
pieces  of  silver : 

"  This  money,  sir,  is  not  mine." 

"  You  lie  !  "  said  the  other  officer,  approaching ;  "  a  respectal)le  lady 
saw  it  drop  from  your  pocket." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  it  is  not  so,"  answered  Mother  Bunch,  trembling. 

"  I  tell  you  that  you  lie,"  resumed  the  officer ;  "  for  the  lady,  struck 
with  your  guilty  and  frightened  air,  said  to  me  :  '  Look  at  yonder  little 
hunchback,  running  away  with  that  large  parcel  and  letting  her  money 
fall  without  even  stopping  to  pick  it  up — it  is  not  natural.'" 

"  Officer,"  resumed  the  match- vender  in  his  hoarse  voice,  "  be  on  your 
guard !  Feel  her  hump,  for  that  is  her  baggage-car.  I'm  sure  that  you'll 
find  boots,  and  cloaks,  and  umbrellas,  and  clocks  in  it — for  I  just  heard 
the  hour  strike  in  the  bend  of  her  back." 

Then  came  fresh  bursts  of  laughter  and  shouts  and  hooting,  for  this 
homble  mob  has  no  pity  for  those  who  implore  and  suffer.  The  crowd 
increased  more  and  more,  and  now  they  indulged  in  hoarse  cries,  pierc- 
ing whistles,  and  all  kinds  of  horse-play. 

"  Let  a  fellow  see  her ;  it's  free-gratis ! " 

"  Don't  push  so ;  I've  paid  for  my  place ! " 

"  Make  her  stand  up  on  something,  that  all  may  have  a  look ! " 

"  My  corns  are  being  ground ;  it  was  not  worth  coming ! " 

"  Show  her  properly — or  return  the  money ! " 

"That's  fair,  ain't  it?" 

"  Give  it  us  in  good  style !  *' 

"  Trot  her  out  in  all  her  paces ! " 
Fancy  the  feelings  of  this  unfortunate  creatui*e,  with  her  delicate 
mind,  good  heart,  and  lofty  soul,  and  yet  with  so  timid  and  nervous  a 
character,  as  she  stood  alone  with  the  two  policemen  in  the  thick  of  the 
crowd,  and  was  forced  to  listen  to  aU  these  coarse  and  savage  insults. 

But  the  young  seamstress  did  not  yet  understand  of  what  crime  she 
was  accused.  She  soon  discovered  it,  however ;  for  the  policeman,  seiz- 
ing the  parcel  which  she  had  picked  up  and  now  held  in  her  trembling 
hands,  said  to  her  rudely : 
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"  What  is  there  in  that  bundle  ?  " 

"  Sir — it  is — I  am  going ^ 

The  unfortunate  girl  hesitated,  unable  in  her  terror  to  find  the  word. 

"  If  that's  all  you  have  to  answer,"  said  the  policeman,  "  it's  no  great 
shakes.    Come,  make  haste !    Turn  your  bundle  inside  out." 

So  saying,  the  policeman  snatched  the  parcel  from  her,  half  opened 
it,  and  repeated,  as  he  enumerated  the  divers  articles  it  contained : 

"The  devil! — sheets — a  spoon  and  fork — a  silver  mug — a  shawl — 
a  blanket — it  was  not  so  bad  a  move.  Dressed  like  a  beggar,  and  with 
silver  plate  about  you.    Oh,  yes !  of  course." 

"  Those  articles  do  not  belong  to  you,"  said  the  other  officer. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Mother  Bunch,  whose  strength  was  failing  her, 
"but " 

"  Oh,  vile  hunchback !  you  have  stolen  more  than  you  are  big ! " 

"  Stolen ! "  cried  Mother  Bunch,  clasping  her  hands  in  horror,  for  she 
now  understood  it  all.    "  Stolen ! " 

"  The  guard !  make  way  for  the  guard ! "  cried  several  persons  at  once. 

"  Oh,  ho !  here's  the  tramps ! " 

"  The  fire-eaters ! " 

"  The  Arab  devourers  ! " 

"  The  10th  Dromedaries ! " 
In  the  midst  of  these  noisy  jests  two  soldiers  and  a  corporal  advanced 
with  much  difficulty.  Their  bayonets  and  the  barrels  of  their  guns 
were  alone  visible  above  the  heads  of  this  hideous  and  compact  crowd. 
Some  officious  person  had  been  to  inform  the  officer  at  the  nearest 
guard-house  that  a  considerable  crowd  obstructed  the  public  way. 

"  Come,  here  is  the  guard — so  march  to  the  guard-house  ! "  said  the 
policeman,  taking  Mother  Bunch  by  the  arm. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  poor  girl,  in  a  voice  stifled  by  sobs,  clasping  her  hands 
in  terror  and  sinking  upon  her  knees  on  the  pavement  —  "sir,  have  pity ; 
let  me  explain " 

"  You  will  explain  at  the  guard-house ;  so  come  on ! " 

"  But,  sir,  I  am  not  a  thief,"  cried  Mother  Bunch,  in  a  heart-rending 
tone;  "have  pity  upon  me — do  not  take  me  away  like  a  thief,  before 
all  this  crowd.    Oh !  mercy,  mercy ! " 

"  I  tell  you  there  will  be  time  to  explain  at  the  guard-house.  The 
street  is  blocked  up ;  so  come  along ! "  Grasping  the  unfortunate  creat- 
ure by  both  her  hands,  he  set  her,  as  it  were,  on  her  feet  again. 

At  this  instant  the  corporal  and  his  two  soldiers,  having  succeeded 
in  making  their  way  through  the  crowd,  approached  the  policeman. 

"  Corporal,"  said  the  latter,  "  take  this  girl  to  the  guard-house.  I  am 
an  officer  of  the  police." 
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"  Oh,  gentlemen  !**  cried  the  gu-1,  weeping  hot  tears  and  wringing  her 
hands,  "  do  not  take  me  away  before  you  let  me  explain  myself.  I  am 
not  a  thief — indeed,  indeed,  I  am  not  a  thief !    I  will  tell  yon — it  was 

to  render  service  to  others — only  let  me  tell  you " 

"  I  tell  you  you  should  give  your  explanations  at  the  guard-house; 
if  you  will  not  walk  we  must  drag  you  along,"  said  the  policeman. 

We  must  renounce  the  attempt  to  paint  this  scene,  at  once  ignoble 
and  terrible. 

Weak,  overpowered,  filled  with  alarm,  the  unfortunate  girl  was 
dragged  along  by  the  soldiers,  her  knees  sinking  under  her  at  every  step. 
The  two  police  officers  had  each  to  lend  an  arm  to  support  her,  and 
mechanically  she  accepted  their  assistance.  Then  the  vociferations  and 
hootings  burst  forth  with  redoubled  fury.  Half  swooning  between  the 
two  men,  the  hapless  creature  seemed  to  drain  the  cup  of  bitterness  to 
the  dregs. 

Beneath  that  foggy  sky,  in  that  dirty  street,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
tall  black  houses,  those  hideous  masses  of  people  reminded  one  of  the 
wildest  fancies  of  Callot  and  of  Goya.  Children  in  rags,  drunken  women, 
grim  and  blighted  figures  of  men,  rushed  against  each  other,  pushed, 
fought,  struggled,  to  follow  with  howls  and  hisses  an  almost  inanimate 
victim — the  victim  of  a  deplorable  mistake. 

Of  a  mistake  !  How  one  shudders  to  think  that  such  arrests  may 
often  take  place,  founded  upon  nothing  but  the  suspicion  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  misery  or  by  some  inaccurate  description.  Can  we  for- 
get the  case  of  that  young  girl  who,  wrongfully  accused  of  participating 
in  a  shameful  traffic,  found  means  to  escape  from  the  persons  who  were 
leading  her  to  prison,  and,  rushing  up  the  stairs  of  a  house,  threw  her- 
self from  a  window,  in  her  despair,  and  was  crushed  to  death  upon  the 
paving-stones? 

Meanwhile,  after  the  abominable  denunciation  of  which  Mother 
Bunch  was  the  victim,  Madame  Grivois  had  returned  precipitately  to 
the  Rue  Brise-Miche.  She  ascended  in  haste  to  the  fourth  story,  opened 
the  door  of  Francjoise  Baudoin's  room,  and  saw — Dagobert  in  company 
with  his  wife  and  the  two  orphans ! 


CHAPTER    VI 


THE    CONVENT 


ET  US  explain  in  a  few  words  the  presence  of  Dagobert.  His 
countenance  was  impressed  with  such  an  air  of  mihtary 
frankness  that  the  manager  of  the  coach-office  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  his  promise  to  return  and  pay  the  money ; 
but  the  soldier  had  obstinately  insisted  on  remaining  in  pledge,  as  he 
called  it,  till  his  wife  had  answered  his  letter.  When,  however,  on  the 
return  of  the  porter,  he  found  that  the  money  was  coming,  his  scruples 
were  satisfied  and  he  hastened  to  run  home. 

We  may  imagme  the  stupor  of  Madame  Grivois  when,  upon  entering 
the  chamber,  she  perceived  Dagobert  (whom  she  easily  recognized  by 
the  description  she  had  heard  of  him)  seated  beside  his  wife  and  the 
orphans.  The  anxiety  of  Fran^oise  at  sight  of  Madame  Grivois  was 
equally  striking.  Eose  and  Blanche  had  told  her  of  the  visit  of  a  lady, 
during  her  absence,  upon  important  business;  and,  judging  by  the 
information  received  from  her  confessor,  FrauQoise  had  no  doubt  that 
this  was  the  person  charged  to  conduct  the  orphans  to  a  religious  estab- 
lishment. 

Her  anxiety  was  terrible.  Resolved  to  follow  the  counsels  of  Abb6 
Dubois,  she  dreaded  lest  a  word  from  Madame  Grivois  should  put  Dago- 
bert on  the  scent, — in  which  case  all  would  be  lost,  and  the  orphans 
would  remain  in  their  present  state  of  ignorance  and  mortal  sin,  for 
which  she  believed  herself  responsi))le. 

Dagobert,  who  held  the  hands  of  Rose  and  Blanche,  left  his  seat  as 
the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier's  waiting- woman  entered  the  room  and  cast 
an  inquiring  glance  on  his  wife. 

The  moment  was  critical  —  nay,  decisive ;  but  Madame  Grivois  had 
profited  by  the  example  of  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier.  So,  taking 
her  resolution  at  once,  and  turning  to  account  the  precipitation  with 
which  she  had  mounted  the  stairs  after  the  odious  charge  she  had 
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brought  against  poor  Mother  Bunch,  and  even  the  emotion  caused  by 
the  unexpected  sight  of  Dagobert,  which  gave  to  her  features  an  expres- 
sion of  uneasiness  and  alarm,  she  exclaimed  in  an  agitated  voice,  after 
the  moment's  silence  necessary  to  collect  her  thoughts : 

"  Oh,  madame  I  I  have  just  been  the  spectator  of  a  great  misfortune. 
Excuse  my  agitation,  but  I  am  so  excited " 

"Dear  me!  what  is  the  matter?"  said  Fran^oise,  in  a  trembling 
voice,  for  she  dreaded  every  moment  some  indiscretion  on  the  part  of 
Madame  Grivois. 

"  I  called  just  now,"  resumed  the  other,  "  to  speak  to  you  on  some 
important  business ;  while  I  was  waiting  for  you  a  poor  young  woman, 
rather  deformed,  put  up  sundry  articles  in  a  parcel " 

**  Yes,"  said  Fran9oise,  "  it  was  Mother  Bunch,  an  excellent,  worthy 
creature." 

"  I  thought  as  much,  madame ;  well,  you  shall  hear  what  has  hap- 
pened. As  you  did  not  come  in,  I  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.   I  go  out,  and  get  as  far  as  the  Rue' St.  Mery,  when 

Oh,  madame ! " 

"  Well  I "  said  Dagobert,  "  what  then  I " 

"I  see  a  crowd — I  inquire  what  is  the  matter — I  learn  that  a  police- 
man has  just  arrested  a  young  girl  as  a  thief  because  she  had  been  seen 
carrying  a  bundle  composed  of  different  articles  which  did  not  appear 
to  belong  to  her — I  approached — what  do  I  behold? — the  same  young 
woman  that  I  had  met  just  before  in  this  room." 

"  Oh !  the  poor  child ! "  exclaimed  Fran^oise,  growing  pale  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together.     "  What  a  dreadful  thing !  " 

"Explain,  then,"  said  Dagobert  to  his  wife.  "What  was  in  this 
bundle!" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  was  a  little  short,  and  I  asked 
our  poor  friend  to  take  some  things  for  me  to  the  pawnbroker's " 

"  What !  and  they  thought  she  had  robbed  us  ! "  cried  Dagobert ;  "  she, 
the  most  honest  girl  in  the  world  !  It  is  dreadful — you  ought  to  have 
interfered,  madame;  you  ought  .to  have  said  that  you  knew  her." 

"  I  tried  to  do  so,  sir ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  would  not  hear  me. 
The  crowd  increased  every  moment,  till  the  guard  came  up  and  carried 
her  off." 

"  She  might  die  of  it,  she  is  so  sensitive  and  timid ! "  exclaimed 
Fran^oise. 

"  Ah,  good  Mother  Bunch !  so  gentle !  so  considerate ! "  said  Blanche, 
tm*ning  with  tearful  eyes  toward  her  sister. 

"  Not  being  able  to  help  her,"  resumed  Madame  Grivois,  "  I  hastened 
hither  to  inform  you  of  this  misadventure  —  which  may,  indeed,  easily 
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be  repaired  —  as  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  go  and  claim  the  young 
girl  as  soon  as  possible." 

At  these  words  Dagobert  hastily  seized  his  hat  and  said  abruptly  to 
Madame  ( jrivois : 

**  Zounds,  madame !  you  should  have  begun  by  tc'lling  us  that.  Where 
is  the  poor  child  ?    Do  you  know  f " 

"  I  do  not,  sir ;  but  there  are  still  so  many  excited  people  in  the  street 
that,  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  step  out,  you  will  be  sure  to  learn  .** 

"  Why  the  devil  do  you  talk  of  kindness  ?  It  is  my  duty,  madame. 
Poor  child!"  repeated  Dagobert.  "Taken  up  as  a  thief — it  is  really 
horrible.  I  will  go  to  the  guard-bouse  and  to  the  commissary  of  police 
for  this  neighborhood,  and  by  hook  or  crook  I  will  find  her,  and  have 
her  out,  and  bring  her  home  with  me." 

So  saying,  Dagobert  hastily  departed.  Fran<?oise,  now  that  she  felt 
more  tranquil  as  to  the  fate  of  Mother  Bunch,  thanked  the  Lord  that 
this  circumstance  had  obliged  her  husband  to  go  out,  for  his  presence 
at  this  juncture  caused  her  a  terrible  embarrassment. 

Madame  Grivois  had  left  Monsieur  in  the  coach  below,  for  the 
moments  were  precious.  Casting  a  significant  glance  at  Fran<?oise,  she 
handed  her  Abbe  Dubois'  letter  and  said  to  her,  with  strong  emphasis  on 
every  word : 

"  You  will  see  by  this  letter,  madame,  what  was  the  object  of  my 
visit,  which  I  have  not  before  been  able  to  explain  to  you,  but  on  which 
I  truly  congi'atulate  myself,  as  it  brings  me  into  connection  with  these 
two  charming  young  ladies." 

Rose  and  Blanche  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise.  Francjoise 
took  the  letter  with  a  trembling  hand.  It  required  all  the  pressing  and 
threatening  injunctions  of  her  confessor  to  conquer  the  last  scruples 
of  the  poor  woman,  for  she  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  Dagobert's 
terrible  indignation.  Moreover,  in  her  simplicity  she  knew  not  how  to 
announce  to  the  young  girls  that  they  were  to  accompany  this  lady. 

Madame  Grivois  guessed  her  embarrassment,  made  a  sign  to  her  to 
be  at  ease,  and  said  to  Rose,  while  Fran^oise  was  reading  the  letter  of 
her  confessor : 

"  How  happy  your  relation  will  be  to  see  you,  my  dear  young  lady !  ^ 

"  Our  relation,  madame  t "  said  Rose,  more  and  more  astonished. 

"  Certainly.  She  knew  of  your  arrival  here,  but  as  she  is  still  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  a  long  illness  she  was  not  able  to  come  herself 
to-day,  and  has  sent  me  to  fetch  you  to  her.  Unfortunately,"  added 
Madame  Grivois,  perceiving  a  movement  of  uneasiness  on  the  part  of 
the  two  sisters,  "it  wiU  not  be  in  her  power,  as  she  tells  Madame 
Baudoin  in  her  letter,  to  see  you  for  more  than  a  very  short  time,  so 
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you  may  be  back  here  in  about  an  hour ;  but  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day  after  she  will  be  well  enough  to  leave  home,  and  then  she  will  come 
and  make  arrangements  with  Madame  Baudoin  and  her  husband  to  take 
you  into  her  house — for  she  could  not  boar  to  leave  you  at  the  charge 
of  the  worthy  people  who  have  been  so  kind  to  you." 

These  last  words  of  Madame  Grivois  made  a  favorable  impression 
upon  the  two  sisters,  and  banished  their  fears  of  becoming  a  heavy 
burden  to  Dagobert's  family.  If  it  had  been  proposed  to  them  to  quit 
altogether  the  house  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche  without  first  asking  the 
consent  of  their  old  friend,  they  would  certainly  have  hesitated ;  but 
Madame  Grivois  had  only  spoken  of  an  hour's  visit.  They  felt  no 
suspicion,  therefore,  and  Rose  said  to  Fran^oise : 

"We  may  go  and  see  our  relation,  I  suppose,  madame,  without 
waiting  for  Dagobert's  return  f" 

"  Certainly,"  she  replied  in  a  feeble  voice,  "  since  you  are  to  be  back 
almost  directly." 

"  Then,  madame,  I  would  beg  these  dear  young  ladies  to  come  with 
me  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  should  like  to  bring  them  back  before 
noon." 

"  We  are  ready,  madame,"  said  Rose. 

"  Well,  then,  young  ladies,  embrace  your  second  mother  and  come," 
said  Madame  Grivois,  who  was  hardly  able  to  control  her  uneasiness, 
for  she  trembled  lest  Dagobert  should  return  from  one  moment  to  the 
other. 

Rose  and  Blanche  embraced  Frangoise,  who,  clasping  in  her  arms 
the  two  charming  and  innocent  creatures  that  she  was  about  to  deliver 
up,  could  with  difficulty  restrain  her  tears,  though  she  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  she  was  acting  for  their  salvation. 

"  Come,  young  ladies,"  said  Madame  Grivois,  in  the  most  affable  tone, 
'*  let  us  make  haste ;  you  will  excuse  my  impatience,  I  am  sure,  but  it 
is  in  the  name  of  your  relation  that  I  speak." 

Having  once  more  tenderly  kissed  the  wife  of  Dagobert,  the  sisters 
quitted  the  room  hand  in  hand  and  descended  the  staircase  close  behind 
Madame  Grivois,  followed  (without  their  being  aware  of  it)  by  82)011- 
sport.  The  intelligent  animal  cautiously  watched  their  movements,  for 
in  the  absence  of  his  master  he  never  let  them  out  of  his  sight. 

For  greater  security,  no  doubt,  the  waiting-woman  of  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier  had  ordered  the  hackney-coach  to  wait  for  her  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  in  the  cloister  square.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  orphans  and  their  conductress  reached  the  carriage. 

"  Oh,  madame ! "  said  the  coachman,  opening  the  door ;  "  no  offense, 
I  hope,  but  you  have  the  most  ill-tempered  rascal  of  a  dog !    Since  you 
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put  him  into  my  coach  he  has  never  ceased  howling  like  a  roast*^!  cat, 
and  looks  as  if  he  would  eat  us  all  up  alive  ?  " 

In  fact,  Monsieur,  who  detested  solitude,  was  yelling  in  the  most 
deplorable  manner, 

"  Be  quiet !  Here  I  am,*^  said  Madame  Grivois ;  then,  addressing  the 
two  sisters,  she  added : 

"  Pray  get  in,  my  dear  young  ladies." 
Rose  and  Blanche  got  into  the  coach.  Before  she  followed  them, 
Madame  Grivois  was  giving  to  the  coachman  in  a  low  voice  the  direc- 
tion to  St.  Mary's  Convent,  and  was  adding  other  instructions,  when 
suddenly  the  pug-dog,  who  had  growled  savagely  when  the  sisters  took 
their  seats  in  the  coach,  began  to  bark  with  fury.  The  cause  of  this 
anger  was  clear  enough :  Spoilsport,  until  now  unperceived,  had  with 
one  bound  entered  the  carriage. 

The  pug,  exasperated  by  this  boldness,  forgetting  his  ordinary 
prudence,  and  excited  to  the  utmost  by  rage  and  ugliness  of  temper, 
sprang  at  his  muzzle  and  bit  him  so  cruelly  that,  in  his  turn,  the  brave 
Siberian  dog,  maddened  by  the  pain,  threw  himself  upon  the  teaser, 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  fairly  strangled  him  with  two  grips  of 
his  powerful  jaws — as  appeared  by  one  stifled  groan  of  the  pug,  pre- 
viously half  suffocated  with  fat. 

All  this  took  place  in  less  time  than  is  occupied  by  the  description. 
Rose  and  Blanche  had  hardly  opportunity  to  exclaim  twice : 

"  Here,  Spoilsport!  down ! " 

"  Oh,  good  gracious ! "  said  Madame  Grivois,  turning  round  at  the 
noise.  "  There  again  is  that  monster  of  a  dog — he  will  certainly  hurt 
my  love.  Send  him  away,  young  ladies — make  him  get  down — it  is 
impossible  to  take  him  with  us." 

Ignorant  of  the  degree  of  Spoilsports  criminality,  for  his  paltiy 
foe  was  stretched  lifeless  under  a  seat,  the  young  girls  yet  felt  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  take  the  dog  with  them,  and  they  therefore  said 
to  him  in  an  angry  tone,  at  the  same  time  slightly  touching  him  with 
their  feet : 

"Get  down.  Spoilsport!  go  away!" 
The  faithful  animal  hesitated  at  first  to  obey  this  order.  Sad  and 
supplicatingly  looked  he  at  the  orphans,  and  with  an  air  of  mild  reproach, 
as  if  blaming  them  for  sending  away  their  only  defender.  But  upon 
the  stern  repetition  of  the  command  he  got  down  from  the  coach  with 
his  tail  between  his  legs,  feeling  perhaps  that  he  had  been  somewhat 
over-hasty  with  regard  to  the  pug. 

Madame  Grivois,  who  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  leave  that  quarter  of 
the  town,  seated  herself  with  precipitation  in  the  carriage ;  the  coach- 
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man  closed  the  door  and  mounted  his  box,  and  then  the  coach  started 
at  a  rapid  rate,  while  Madame  Grivois  prudently  let  down  th<'  blinds, 
for  fear  of  meeting  Dagobert  by  the  way. 

Having  taken  these  indispensable  precautions,  she  was  al>lf-  to  turn 
her  attention  to  her  pet,  whom  she  loved  with  all  that  deep,  exaggerated 
affection  which  people  of  a  bad  disposition  sometimes  entertain  for  ani- 
mals, as  if  they  concentrated  and  lavished  upon  them  all  those  ftielings 
in  which  they  are  deficient  with  regard  to  their  fellow-creatures.  In  a 
word,  Madame  Grivois  was  passionately  attached  to  this  peevish,  cow- 
ardly, spiteful  dog, — partly,  perhaps,  from  a  secret  sympathy  with  his 
vices.  This  attachment  had  lasted  for  six  years,  and  only  seemed  to 
increase  as  Monsieur  advanced  in  age. 

We  have  laid  some  stress  on  this  apparently  puerile  detail  because 
the  most  trifling  causes  have  often  disastrous  effects,  and  because  we 
wish  the  reader  to  understand  what  must  have  been  the  despair,  fury, 
and  exasperation  of  this  woman  when  she  discoA^ered  the  death  of  her 
dog — a  despair,  a  fury,  and  an  exasperation  of  which  the  orphans  might 
yet  feel  the  cruel  consequences. 

The  hackney-coach  had  proceeded  rapidly  for  some  seconds  when 
Madame  Grivois,  who  was  seated  with  her  back  to  the  horses,  called 
Mousk'Hr.    The  dog  had  very  good  reasons  for  not  replying. 

"  Well,  you  sulky  beauty  ! ".  said  Madame  Grivois  soothingly,  "  you 
have  taken  offense,  have  you  ?  It  was  not  my  fault  if  that  great  ugly 
dog  came  into  the  coach, — was  it,  young  ladies  ?  Come  and  kiss  your 
mistress,  and  let  us  make  peace,  old  obstinate ! " 

The  same  obstinate  silence  continued  on  the  part  of  the  canine 
noble.  Rose  and  Blanche  began  to  look  anxiously  at  each  other,  for 
they  knew  that  Spoilsport  was  somewhat  rough  in  his  ways,  though  they 
were  far  from  suspecting  what  had  really  happened.  But  Madame  Gri- 
vois, rather  surprised  than  uneasy  at  her  pug-dog's  insensibility  to  her 
affectionate  appeals,  and  believing  him  to  be  sullenly  crouching  beneath 
the  seat,  stooped  down  to  take  him  up,  and  feeling  one  of  his  paws, 
drew  it  impatiently  toward  her,  while  she  said  to  him  in  a  half -jesting, 
half -angry  tone : 

"  Come,  naughty  fellow  !  you  will  give  a  pretty  notion  of  your  tem- 
per to  these  young  ladies." 

So  saying,  she  took  up  the  dog,  much  astonished  at  his  unresisting 
torpor ;  but  what  was  her  fright  when,  having  placed  him  upon  her  lap, 
she  saw-  that  he  was  quite  motionless. 

"  An  apoplexy ! "  cried  she.  "  The  dear  creature  ate  too  much — I  was 
always  afraid  of  it." 

Turning  round  hastily,  she  exclaimed : 
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"  Stop,  coachman !  stop  ! "  without  reflecting  that  the  coachman  could 
not  hear  her. 

Then  raising  the  cur's  head,  still  thinking  that  he  was  only  in  a  fit, 
she  perceived  with  horror  the  bloody  holes  imprinted  by  five  or  six 
sharp  fangs,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  cause  of  his  deplorable  end. 
Her  first  impulse  was  one  of  grief  and  despair/ 

"  Dead ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  dead !  and  already  cold !    Oh,  goodness ! " 
And  this  woman  l)urst  into  tears. 

The  tears  of  the  wicked  are  ominous.  For  a  bad  man  to  weep,  he 
must  have  suffered  much;  and  with  him  the  reaction  of  suffering, 
instead  of  softening  the  soul,  inflames  it  to  a  dangerous  anger. 

Thus,  after  yielding  to  that  first  painful  emotion,  the  mistress  of 
Moif.stcHr  felt  herself  transported  with  rage  and  hate — yes,  hate — vio- 
lent hate  for  the  young  girls'who  had  been  the  involuntary  cause  of  the 
dog's  death.  Her  countenance  so  plainly  betrayed  her  resentment  that 
Blanche  and  Rose  were  frightened  at  the  expression  of  her  face,  which 
had  now  grown  purple  with  fury,  as  with  agitated  voice  and  wrathful 
glance  she  exclaimed : 

"  It  was  your  dog  that  killed  him !  " 

"  Oh,  madame ! ''  said  Rose ;  "  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  It  was  your  dog  that  bit  SpoUspoii  first,"  added  Blanche,  in  a 
plaintive  voice. 

The  look  of  terror  impressed  on  the  features  of  the  orphans  recalled 
Madame  Grivois  to  herself.  She  saw  the  fatal  consequences  that  might 
arise  from  yielding  imprudently  to  her  anger.  For  the  very  sake  of 
vengeance  she  had  to  restrain  herself,  in  order  not  to  awaken  suspi- 
cion in  the  minds  of  Marshal  Simon's  daughters.  But  not  to  appear  to 
recover  too  soon  from  her  first  impression,  she  continued  for  some  min- 
utes to  cast  irritated  glances  at  the  young  girls;  then,  little  by  little,  her 
anger  seemed  to  give  way  to  violent  grief ;  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  heaved  a  long  sigh,  and  appeared  to  weep  bitterly. 

"  Poor  lady !  "  whispered  Rose  to  Blanche.  "  How  she  we<'ps !  No 
doul)t  she  loved  her  dog  as  much  as  we  love  Spoilsport.'" 

"  Alas  !  yes,"  replied  Blanche.  "  We  also  wept  when  our  old  Jovial 
was  killed." 

After  a  few  minutes  Madame  Grrivois  raised  her  head,  dried  her 
eyes  definitively,  and  said  in  a  gentle  and  almost  affectionate  voice : 

"  Forgive  me,  young  ladies !  I  was  unable  to  repress  the  first  moment 
of  irritation,  or  rather  of  deep  sorrow,  for  I  was  tenderly  attached  to 
this  poor  dog ;  he  has  never  left  me  for  six  years." 

"  We  are  very  sorry  for  this  misfortune,  madame,"  resumed  Rose ; 
"  and  we  regret  it  the  more,  that  it  seems  to  be  irreparable.** 
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"  I  was  just  saying  to  my  sister  that  we  can  the  better  fancy  your 
grief,  as  we  have  had  to  mourn  the  death  of  our  old  horse  that  carried 
us  all  the  way  from  Siberia." 

"  Well,  my  dear  young  ladies,  let  us  think  no  more  about  it.  It  was 
my  fault ;  I  should  not  have  brought  him  with  me ;  but  he  was  always  so 
miserable  whenever  I  left  him.  You  will  make  allowances  for  my  weak- 
ness. A  good  heart  feels  for  animals  as  well  as  people ;  so  I  must  trust 
to  your  sensibility  to  excuse  my  hastiness." 

"  Do  not  think  of  it,  madame  ;  it  is  only  your  grief  that  afflicts  us." 

"  I  shall  get  over  it,  my  dear  young  ladies  —  I  shall  get  over  it.  The 
joy  of  the  meeting  between  you  and  your  relation  will  help  to  console 
me.  She  will  be  so  happy.  You  are  so  charming !  And  then  the  sin- 
gular circumstance  of  your  exact  likeness  to  each  other  adds  to  the 
interest  you  inspire." 

"  You  are  too  kind  to  us,  madame." 

"  Oh,  no  —  I  am  sure  you  resemble  each  other  as  much  in  disposition 
as  in  face."   • 

"  That  is  quite  natural,  madame,"  said  Rose,  "  for  since  our  Ijirth  we 
have  never  left  each  other  a  minute,  whether  by  day  or  night.  It  would 
be  strange  if  we  were  not  like  in  character." 

"  Really,  my  dear  young  ladies !  You  have  never  left  each  other  a 
minute  % " 

"  Never,  madame."  The  sisters  joined  hands  with  an  expressive  smile. 

"  Then  how  unhappy  you  would  be,  and  how  much  to  be  pitied,  if 
ever  you  were  separated." 

"  Oh,  madame,  it  is  impossible,"  said  Blanche,  smiling. 

"  How  impossible  ?  " 

"  Who  would  have  the  heart  to  separate  us  I " 

"  No  doubt,  my  dear  young  ladies,  it  would  be  very  cruel." 

"  Oh,  madame,"  resumed  Blanche,  "  even  very  wicked  people  would 
not  think  of  separating  us." 

"  So  much  the  better,  my  dear  young  ladies  —  pray,  why  ?  " 

"  Because  it  would  cause  us  too  much  grief." 

"  Because  it  would  kill  us." 

"  Poor  little  dears ! " 

"Three  months  ago  we  were  shut  up  in  prison.  Well,  when  the 
governor  of  the  prison  saw  us,  though  he  looked  a  very  stern  man  he 
could  not  help  saying,  *  It  would  be  killing  these  children  to  separate 
them  ^ ;  and  so  we  remained  together,  and  were  as  happy  as  one  can  be 
in  prison." 

"  It  shows  your  excellent  heart,  and  also  that  of  the  persons  who  knew 
how  to  appreciate  it." 
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The  carriage  stopped,  and  they  heard  the  coachman  call  out : 

"  Any  one  at  the  gate  there  I " 

"  Oh  !  here  we  are  at  your  relation's,**  said  Madame  Grivois. 
Two  wings  of  a  gate  flew  open  and  the  carriage  rolled  over  the  gravel 
of  a  court-yard. 

Madame  Grivois  having  drawn  up  one  of  the  blinds,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  vast  court,  across  the  ct^nter  of  which  ran  a  high  wall, 
with  a  kind  of  porch  upon  columns,  under  which  was  a  Uttle  door. 
Behind  this  wall  they  could  see  the  upper  part  of  a  very  large  building 
in  freestone.  Compared  with  the  house  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  this 
building  appeared  a  palace ;  so  Blanche  said  to  Madame  Grivois,  with 
an  expression  of  artless  admiration : 

"  Dear  me,  madame,  what  a  fine  residence  ! " 

"  That  is  nothing,"  replied  Madame  Grivois.  "  Wait  till  you  see  the 
interior,  which  is  much  finer." 

When  the  coachman  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage,  what  was  the 
rage  of  Madame  Grivois  and  the  surprise  of  the  girls  to  see  Spoilsport^ 
who  had  been  clever  enough  to  follow  the  coach.  Pricking  up  his  ears 
and  wagging  his  tail,  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  late  offenses  and 
to  expect  to  be  praised  for  his  intelligent  fidelity. 

"  What ! "  cried  Madame  Grivois,  whose  sorrows  were  renewed  at  the 
sight ;  "  has  that  abominable  dog  followed  the  coach  I " 

"  A  famous  dog,"  answered  the  coachman ;  "  he  never  once  left  the 
heels  of  my  horses.  He  must  have  been  trained  to  it.  He's  a  powerful 
beast,  and  two  men  couldn't  scare  him.  Look  at  the  throat  of  him 
now ! " 

The  mistress  of  the  deceased  pug,  enraged  at  the  somewhat  unseason- 
able praises  bestowed  upon  the  Siberian,  said  to  the  orphans : 

"  I  will  announce  your  arrival ;  wait  for  me  an  instant  in  the  coach." 

So  saying,  she  went  with  a  rapid  step  toward  the  porch  and  rang 

the  bell.    A  woman  clad  in  a  monastic  garb  appeared  at  the  door  and 

bowed  respectfully  to  Madame  Grivois,  who  addressed  her  in  these  few 

words : 

"  I  have  brought  you  the  two  young  girls.  The  orders  of  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny  and  the  princess  are  that  they  be  instantly  separated  and 
kept  apart  in  solitary  cells  —  you  understand,  sister  —  and  subjected  to 
the  rule  for  impeuiteuts.^^ 

"  I  will  go  and  inform  the  superior,  and  it  will  be  done,"  said  the 
portress,  with  another  bend. 

"  Now,  will  you  come,  my  dear  young  ladies  ? "  resumed  Madame  Gri- 
vois, addressing  the  two  young  girls,  who  had  seVetly  bestowed  a  few 
caresses  upon  Spoilsport,  so  deeply  were  they  touched  by  his  instinctive 
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attachment ;  "  you  will  be  introduced  to  your  relation,  and  I  will  r<',turn 
and  fetch  you  in  half  an  hour.    Coachman,  keep  that  dog  back." 

Rose  and  Blanche,  in  getting  out  of.  the  coach,  were  so  much  occu- 
pied with  Spoilsport  that  they  did  not  percei^^e  the  portress,  who  was 
half  hidden  behind  the  little  door.  Neither  did  they  remark  that  the 
person  who  was  to  introduce  them  was  dressed  as  a  nun  till,  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  she  had  led  them  across  the  threshold,  when  the  door 
was  immediately  closed  behind  them. 

As  soon  as  Madame  Grivois  had  seen  the  orphans  safe  into  the  con- 
vent she  told  the  coachman  to  leave  the  court-yard  and  wait  for  her  at 
the  outer  gate.  The  coachman  obeyed ;  but  Spoilsport,  who  had  seen 
Rose  and  Blanche  enter  by  the  little  door,  ran  to  it  and  remained  there. 
Madame  Grivois  then  called  the  porter  of  the  main  entrance, — a 
tall,  vigorous  fellow, — and  said  to  him : 

"  Here  are  ten  francs  for  you,  Nicholas,  if  you  will  beat  out  the  brains 
of  that  great  dog,  who  is  crouching  under  the  porch." 

Nicholas  shook  his  head,  as  he  observed  SpoilsporVs  size  and 
strength. 

"  Devil  take  me,  madame !  "  said  he ;  *'  'tis  not  so  easy  to  tackle  a  dog 
of  that  build." 

"  I  will  give  you  twenty  francs ;  only,  kill  him  before  me." 

"  One  ought  to  have  a  gun,  and  I  have  only  an  iron  hammer." 

"  That  will  do ;  you  can  knock  him  down  at  a  blow." 

"  Well,  madame,  I  will  try,  but  I  have  my  doubts."  And  Nicholas 
went  to  fetch  his  mallet. 

"  Oh !  if  I  had  the  strength !  "  said  Madame  Grivois. 
The  porter  returned  with  his  weapon,  and  advanced  slowly  and 
treacherously  toward  Spoilsport^  who  was  still  crouching  beneath  the 
porch. 

"  Here,  old  fellow !  here,  my  good  dog ! "  said  Nicholas,  striking  his 
left  hand  on  his  thigh  and  keeping  his  right  hand  behind  him,  with  the 
hammer  grasped  in  it. 

Spoilsport  rose,  examined  Nicholas  attentively,  and  no  doubt  per- 
ceiving by  his  manner  that  the  porter  meditated  some  evil  design, 
bounded  away  from  him,  outflanked  the  enemy,  saw  clearly  what  was 
intended,  and  kept  himself  at  a  respectful  distance. 

"  He  smells  a  rat,"  said  Nicholas ;  "  the  rascal's  on  his  guard.  He  will 
not  let  me  come  near  him.    It's  no  go ! " 

"  You  are  an  awkward  fellow,"  said  Madame  Grivois,  in  a  passion,  as 
she  threw  a  five-franc  piece  to  Nicholas :  "  at  all  events,  drive  him  away." 

"  That  will  be  easier  than  to  kill  him,  madame,"  said  the  porter. 
Indeed,  finding  himself  pursued,  and  conscious,  probably,  that  it  would 
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be  useless  to  attempt  an  open  resistance,  Spoilsport  fled  from  the  court- 
yard into  the  street ;  but  once  there  he  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  upon 
neutral  ground,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  threats  of  Nicholas  refused 
to  withdraw  an  inch  farther  than  just  sufficient  to  keep  out  of  reach 
of  the  sledge-hammer ;  so  that  when  Madame  Grrivois,  pale  with  rage, 
again  stepped  into  her  hackney-coach,  in  which  were  Mousiciir^s  lifeless 
remains,  she  saw  with  the  utmost  vexation  that  Spoilsport  was  lying  at 
a  few  steps  from  the  gate,  which  Nicholas  had  just  closed,  having  given 
up  the  chase  in  despair. 

The  Siberian  dog,  sure  of  finding  his  way  back  to  the  Rue  Brise- 
Miche,  had  determined,  with  the  sagacity  peculiar  to  his  I'ace,  to  wait 
for  the  orphans  on  the  spot  where  he  then  was. 

Thus  were  the  two  sisters  confined  in  St.  Mary's  Convent,  which,  as 
we  have  already  said,  was  next  door  to  the  lunatic  asylum  in  which 
Adrienne  de  Cardoville  was  immured. 

We  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  dwelling  of  Dagobert's  wife,  who 
was  waiting  with  dreadful  anxiety  for  the  return  of  her  husband,  know- 
ing that  he  would  call  her  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  Marshal 
Simon's  daughters. 


CHAPTER   VII 


THE    INFLUENCE    OF    A    CONFESSOR 

ARDLY  had  the  orphans  quitted  Dagobert's  wife  when  the 
poor  woman,  kneeling  down,  began  to  pray  with  fervor. 
Her  tears,  long  restrained,  now  flowed  abundantly.  Not- 
withstanding her  sincere  conviction  that  she  had  performed 
a  religious  duty  in  delivering  up  the  girls,  she  waited  with  extreme  fear 
her  husband's  return.  Though  blinded  by  her  pious  zeal,  she  could  not 
hide  from  herself  that  Dagobert  would  have  good  reason  to  be  angry ; 
and  then  this  poor  mother  had  also,  under  these  untoward  circumstan- 
ces, to  tell  him  of  Agricola's  arrest. 

Every  noise  upon  the  stairs  made  her  start  with  trembling  anxiety ; 
after  which  she  would  resume  her  fervent  prayers,  supplicating  strength 
to  support  this  new  and  arduous  trial.  At  length  she  heard  a  step  upon 
the  landing-place  below,  and  feeling  sure  this  time  that  it  was  Dagobert, 
she  hastily  seated  herself,  dried  her  tears,  and  taking  a  sack  of  coarse 
cloth  upon  her  lap  appeared  to  be  occupied  with  sewing,  though  her 
aged  hands  trembled  so  much  that  she  could  hardly  hold  the  needle. 

After  some  minutes  the  door  opened  and  Dagobert  appeared.  The 
soldier's  rough  countenance  was  stern  and  sad.  As  he  entered  he  flung 
his  hat  violently  upon  the  table,  so  full  of  painful  thought  that  he  did 
not  at  first  perceive  the  absence  of  the  orphans. 
"  Poor  girl ! "  cried  he.  "  It  is  really  terrible ! " 
"  Did  you  see  Mother  Bunch  ?  didst  claim  her  !  "  said  Franc^oise  has- 
tily, forgetting  for  a  moment  her  own  fears. 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  her — but  in  what  a  state! — twas  enough  to  break 
one's  heart.  I  claimed  her,  and  pretty  loud  too,  I  can  tell  you;  but 
they  said  to  me  that  the  commissary  must  first  come  to  our  place,  in 

order " 

Here  Dagobert  paused,  threw  a  glance  of  surprise  round  the  room, 
and  exclaimed  abruptly : 
"  Where  are  the  children  ?  " 
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FraiKjoise  felt  herself  seized  with  an  icy  shudder. 

"  My  dear,"  she  began,  in  a  feeble  voice — but  she  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue. 

"  Where  are  Rose  and  Blanche !  Answer  me,  then !  And  Spoilsport^ 
who  is  not  here  either !  ^ 

"  Do  not  be  angry." 

"  Come,"  said  Dagobert  abruptly,  "  I  see  you  have  let  them  go  out 
with  a  neighbor;  why  not  have  accompanied  them  yourself,  or  let  them 
wait  for  me,  if  they  wished  to  take  a  walk — which  is  natural  enough,  this 
room  being  so  dull  f  But  I  am  astonished  that  they  should  have  gone 
out  before  they  had  news  of  good  Mother  Bunch — they  have  such  kind 
hearts.  But  how  pale  you  are,"  added  the  soldier,  looking  nearer  at 
Frangoise.     What  is  the  matter,  my  poor  wife  ?    Are  you  ill  ?  " 

Dagobert  took  her  hand  affectionately  in  his  own ;  but  the  latter, 
painfully  agitated  by  these  words,  pronounced  with  touching  goodness, 
bowed  her  head  and  wept  as  she  kissed  her  husband's  hand.  The  soldier, 
growing  more  and  more  uneasy  as  he  felt  the  scalding  tears  of  his  wife, 
exclaimed : 

"  You  weep ;  you  do  not  answer.  Tell  me,  then,  the  cause  of  your 
gi'ief,  poor  wife !  Is  it  because  I  spoke  a  little  loud  in  asking  you  how 
you  could  let  the  dear  children  go  out  with  a  neighbor  ?  Remember, 
their  dying  mother  intrusted  them  to  my  care.  'Tis  sacred,  you  see ; 
and  with  them  I  am  like  an  old  hen  after  her  chickens,"  added  he, 
laughing  to  enliven  her. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right  in  loving  them ! " 

"  Come,  then,  be  calm ;  you  know  me  of  old.  With  my  great,  hoarse 
voice,  I  am  not  so  bad  a  fellow  at  bottom.  As  you  can  trust  to  this 
neighbor,  there  is  no  great  harm  done ;  but  in  future,  my  good  wife,  do 
not  take  any  step  with  regard  to  the  children  without  consulting  me. 
They  asked,  I  suppose,  to  go  out  for  a  little  stroll  with  Spoilsport  f  " 

"  No,  my  dear  —  I " 

"  No !  Who  is  this  neighbor  to  whom  you  have  intrusted  them  T 
Where  has  she  taken  them  ?    What  time  will  she  bring  them  back  t " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  murmured  FranQoise,  in  a  failing  voice. 

"  You  do  not  know ! "  cried  Dagobert,  with  indignation ;  but  restrain- 
ing himself,  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  reproach,  *  You  do  not 
know  ?  You  cannot  even  fix  an  hour,  or,  better  still,  not  intrust  them 
to  any  one?  The  children  must  have  been  very  anxious  to  go  out. 
They  knew  that  I  should  return  at  any  moment,  so  why  not  wait  for 
me — eh,  Francjoise  ?  I  ask  you,  why  did  they  not  wait  for  me !  Answer 
me,  will  you !  Zounds !  you  would  make  a  saint  swear ! "  cried  Dago- 
bert, stamping  his  foot ;  "  answer  me,  I  say  ! " 
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The  courage  of  Fran^oise  was  fast  failing.  These  pressing  and 
reiterated  questions,  which  might  end  by  the  discoveiy  of  the  truth, 
made  her  endui-e  a  thousand  slow  and  poignant  tortures.  She  preferred 
coming  at  once  to  the  point,  and  determined  to  bear  the  full  weight  of 
her  husband's  anger  like  a  humV)le  and  resigned  victim,  obstinately  faith- 
ful to  the  promise  she  had  sworn  to  her  confessor. 

Not  having  the  strength  to  rise,  she  bowed  her  head,  allowed  her 
arms  to  fall  on  either  side  of  the  chair,  and  said  to  her  husband  in  a 
tone  of  the  deepest  despondency : 

"  Do  with  me  what  you  will,  but  do  not  ask  what  is  become  of  the 
children ;  I  cannot  answer  you." 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  the  feet  of  the  soldier  he  would  not 
have  been  more  violently,  more  deeply  moved.  He  became  deadly  pale ; 
his  bald  forehead  was  covered  with  cold  sweat ;  with  fixed  and  staring 
look,  he  remained  for  some  moments  motionless,  mute,  and  petrified. 
Then,  as  if  roused  with  a  start  from  this  momentary  torpor,  and  filled 
with  a  terrific  energy,  he  seized  his  wife  by  the  shoulders,  lifted  her 
like  a  feather,  placed  her  on  her  feet  before  him,  and,  leaning  over  her, 
exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  mingled  fury  and  despair : 

"The  children!" 

"  Mercy !  mercy ! "  gasped  Fran^oise,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  Where  are  the  children  % "  repeated  Dagobert,  as  he  shook  with  his 
powerful  hands  the  poor  frail  body,  and  added  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
"  Will  you  answer  ?    The  children ! " 

"  Kill  me,  or  forgive  me;  I  cannot  answer  you,"  replied  the  unhappy 
woman,  with  that  inflexible  yet  mild  obstinacy  peculiar  to  timid  charac- 
ters when  they  act  from  convictions  of  doing  right. 

"  Wretch  !  "  cried  the  soldier.  Wild  with  rage,  grief,  despair,  he  lifted 
up  his  wife  as  if  he  would  have  dashed  her  upon  the  floor ;  but  he  was 
too  brave  a  man  to  commit  such  cowardly  cruelty,  and  after  that  first 
burst  of  involuntary  fury  he  let  her  go. 

Overpowered,  Fran<joise  sank  upon  her  knees,  clasped  her  hands, 
and  by  the  faint  motion  of  her  lips  it  was  clear  that  she  was  praying. 
Dagobert  had  then  a  moment  of  stunning  giddiness ;  his  thoughts  wan- 
dered. What  had  just  happened  was  so  sudden,  so  incomprehensible, 
that  it  required  some  minutes  to  convince  himself  that  his  wife  (that 
angel  of  goodness,  whose  life  had  been  one  course  of  heroic  self- 
devotion,  and  who  knew  what  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  were  to 
him)  should  say  to  him,  "  Do  not  ask  me  about  them ;  I  cannot  answer 
you." 

The  firmest,  the  strongest  mind  would  have  been  shaken  by  this  inex- 
plicable fact.    But  when  the  soldier  had  a  little  recovered  himself  he 
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began  to  look  coolly  at  the  circumstances,  and  reasoned  thus  sensibly 
with  himself : 

"  My  wife  alone  can  explain  to  me  this  inconceivable  mystery.  I  do 
not  mean  either  to  beat  or  kill  her.  Let  us  try  every  possible  method, 
therefore,  to  induce  her  to  speak ;  and,  above  all,  let  me  try  to  control 
myself." 

He  took  a  chair,  handed  another  to  his  wife,  who  was  still  on  her 
knees,  and  said  to  her : 

"  Sit  down."    With  an  air  of  the  utmost  dejection  Fran<?oise  obeyed. 

"  Listen  to  me,  wife,"  resumed  Dagobert  in  a  broken  voice,  interrupted 
by  involuntary  starts,  which  betrayed  the  boiling  impatience  he  could 
hardly  restrain.  "  Understand  me — this  cannot  pass  over  in  this  man- 
ner— you  know.  I  will  never  use  violence  toward  you ;  just  now,  I 
gave  way  to  a  first  moment  of  hastiness — I  am  sorry  for  it.  Be  sure, 
I  shall  not  do  so  again ;  but,  after  all,  I  must  know  what  has  become  of 
these  children.  Their  mother  intrusted  them  to  my  care,  and  I  did  not 
bring  them  all  the  way  from  Siberia  for  you  to  say  to  me :  *  Do  not  ask 
me ;  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  have  done  with  them.'  There  is  no  reason 
in  that.  Suppose  Marshal  Simon  were  to  arrive,  and  say  to  me,  *  Dago- 
bert, my  children  ? '  what  answer  am  I  to  give  him  ?  See,  I  am  calm — 
judge  for  yourself — I  am  calm ;  but  just  put  yourself  in  my  place,  and 
tell  me — what  answer  am  I  to  give  to  the  marshal!  Well,  what  say 
you !    Will  you  speak  ? " 

"  Alas !  my  dear " 

"  It  is  of  no  use  crying  alas  !  "  said  the  soldier,  wiping  his  forehead, 
on  which  the  veins  were  swollen  as  if  they  would  burst ;  "  what  am  I 
to  answer  to  the  marshal  ?  " 

"  Accuse  me  to  him — I  will  bear  it  all — I  will  say " 

"  What  will  you  say  ?  " 

"  That  on  going  out  you  intrusted  the  two  girls  to  me,  and  that  not 
finding  them  on  return,  you  asked  me  about  them — and  that  my  answer 
was,  that  I  could  not  tell  you  what  had  become  of  them." 

"  And  you  think  the  marshal  will  be  satisfied  with  such  reasons  f  " 
cried  Dagobert,  clenching  his  fists  convulsively  upon  his  knees. 

"  Unfortunately,  I  can  give  no  other — either  to  him  or  you;  no — not 
if  I  were  to  die  for  it." 

Dagobert  bounded  from  his  chair  at  this  answer,  which  was  given 
with  hopeless  resignation.  His  patience  was  exhausted ;  but  determined 
not  to  yield  to  new  bursts  of  anger,  or  to  spend  his  breath  in  useless 
menaces,  he  abruptly  opened  one  of  the  windows  and  exposed  his  burn- 
ing forehead  to  the  cool  air.  A  little  calmer,  he  walked  up  and  down 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  returned  to  seat  himself  beside  his  wife. 
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She,  with  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  fixed  her  gaze  upon  the  crucifix, 
thinking  that  she  also  had  to  bear  a  heavy  cross. 
Dagobert  resumed : 

"  By  the  manner  in  which  you  speak,  I  see  that  no  accident  has  hap- 
pened which  might  endanger  the  health  of  the  children." 

"  No,  oh,  no  !  thank  Q-od,  they  are  quite  well — that  is  all  I  can  say  to 
you.'* 

"  Did  they  go  out  alone  ? " 

"  I  cannot  answer  you." 

"  Has  any  one  taken  them  away  f  " 

"  Alas,  my  dear  !  why  ask  me  these  questions  ?  I  cannot  answer  you." 

"  Will  they  come  back  here  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know." 
Dagobert  started  up ;  his  patience  was  once  more  exhausted.    But, 
after  taking  a  few  turns  in  the  room,  he  again  seated  himself  as  befoi-e. 

"  After  all,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  "  you  have  no  interest  to  conceal  from 
me  what  is  become  of  the  children.    Why  refuse  to  let  me  know  f " 

"  I  cannot  do  otherwise." 

"  I  think  you  will  change  your  opinion  when  you  know  something 
that  I  am  now  forced  to  tell  you.  Listen  to  me  well ! "  added  Dagobert, 
in  an  agitated  voice :  "  If  these  children  are  not  restored  to  me  before 
the  13th  of  February  —  a  day  close  at  hand  —  I  am  in  the  position  of  a 
man  that  would  rob  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  —  rob  them,  d'ye 
understand  ? "  said  the  soldier,  becoming  more  and  more  agitated. 

Then,  with  an  accent  of  despair  which  pierced  her  heart,  he  con- 
tinued : 

"  And  yet  I  have  done  all  that  an  honest  man  could  do  for  those  poor 
children  —  you  cannot  tell  what  I  have  had  to  suffer  on  the  road  —  my 
cares,  my  anxieties  —  I,  a  soldier,  with  the  charge  of  two  girls.  It  was 
only  by  strength  of  heart,  by  devotion,  that  I  could  go  thi-ough  with 
it  —  and  when,  for  my  reward,  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  say  to  their  father : 

*  Here  are  your  children ! ' " 

The  soldier  paused.  To  the  violence  of  his  first  emotions  had  suc- 
ceeded a  mournful  tenderness ;  he  wept. 

At  sight  of  the  tears  rolling  slowly  down  Dagobert's  gray  mustache, 
FrauQoise  felt  for  a  moment  her  resolution  give  way;  but  recalling 
the  oath  which  she  had  made  to  her  confessor,  and  reflecting  that  the 
eternal  salvation  of  the  orphans  was  at  stake,  she  reproached  herself 
inwardly  with  this  evil  temptation,  which  would  no  doubt  be  severely 
blamed  by  Abb6  Dubois. '  She  answered,  therefore,  in  a  trembling  voice ; 

"  How  can  they  accuse  you  of  robbing  these  children  ?  " 

**  Know,"  resumed  Dagobert,  drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  "  that 
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if  theso  young  girls  have  braved  so  many  dangers,  to  come  hither,  all  the 
way  from  Siberia,  it  is  that  great  interests  are  concerned  —  [)erhaps 
an  immense  fortune  —  and  that,  if  they  are  not  present  on  the  13th 
February  —  here,  in  Paris,  Rue  Saint  Fran<jois  —  all  will  be  lost  —  and 
through  my  fault  —  for  I  am  responsible  for  your  actions.'' 

"  The  13th  February  I  Rue  Saint  Francois  f  "  cried  Fran^oise,  look- 
ing at  her  husband  with  surprise.    "  Like  Gabriel ! " 

"  What  do  you  say  about  G-abriel  ?  ^ 

"  When  I  took  him  in  (poor  deserted  child !),  he  wore  a  bronze  medal 
about  his  neck." 

"  A  bronze  medal ! "  cried  the  soldier,  struck  with  amazement ;  "  a 
bronze  medal  with  these  words,  ''At  Parts  you  will  he^  the  13th  of 
Frhmanj,  1832,  Rue  Saint  Franqois  V' 

"  Yes  —  how  do  you  know  I " 

"  Gabriel,  too  !  "  said  the  soldier,  speaking  to  himself.  Then  he  added 
hastily :  "  Does  Gabriel  know  that  this  medal  was  found  upon  him  ?  " 

"  I  spoke  to  him  of  it  at  some  time.  He  had  also  about  him  a  port- 
folio, filled  with  papers  in  a  foreign  tongue.  I  gave  them  to  Abbe 
Dubois,  my  confessor,  to  look  over.  He  told  me  afterward  that  they 
were  of  little  consequence;  and,  at  a  later  period,  when  a  charitable 
person,  named  M.  Rodin,  undertook  the  education  of  Gabriel,  and  to  get 
him  into  the  seminary.  Abbe  Dubois  handed  both  papers  and  medal  to 
him.     Since  then,  I  have  heard  nothing  of  them." 

When  FranQoise  spoke  of  her  confessor,  a  sudden  light  flashed 
across  the  mind  of  the  soldier,  though  he  was  far  from  suspecting  the 
machinations  which  had  so  long  been  at  work  with  regard  to  Gabriel 
and  the  orphans.  But  he  had  a  vague  feeling  that  his  wife  was  acting 
in  obedience  to  some  secret  influence  of  the  confessional  —  an  influence 
of  which .  he  could  not  understand  the  aim  or  object,  but  which 
explained,  in  part  at  least,  her  inconceivable  obstinacy  with  regard  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  orphans. 

^ter  a  moment's  reflection,  he  rose,  and  said  sternly  to  his  wife, 
looking  fixedly  at  her : 

"  There  is  a  priest  at  the  bottom  of  all  this." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  f  " 

"  You  have  no  interest  to  conceal  these  children.  You  are  one  of  the 
best  of  women.  You  see  that  I  suffer ;  if  you  only  were  concerned,  you 
would  have  pity  upon  me." 

"My  dear " 

"  I  tell  you,  all  this  smacks  of  the  confessional,"  resumed  Dagobert. 
"You  would  sacrifice  me  and  these  children  to  your  confessor;  but 
take  care — I  shall  find  out  where  he  lives — and,  a  thousand  thunders! 
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I  will  go  and  ask  him  who  is  master  in  my  house,  he  or  I — and  if  }i<* 
does  not  answer,"  added  the  soldier,  with  a  threatening  expression  of 
countenance,  "  I  shall  know  how  to  make  him  speak.'' 

"  Gracious  Heaven ! "  cried  Frangois(^,  clasping  her  hands  in  horror  at 
these  sacrilegious  words ;  "  remember  he  is  a  priest ! " 

"  A  priest  who  causes  discord,  treachery,  -and  misfortune  in  my  liouso 
is  as  much  a  wretch  as  any  other,  whom  I  have  a  right  to  call  to  account 
for  the  evil  he  does  to  me  and  mine.  Therefore,  tell  me  immediately 
where  are  the  children,  or  else — I  give  you  fair  warning — I  wiU  go 
and  demand  them  of  the  confessor.  Some  crime  is  h<'io  hatching,  of 
which  you  are  an  accomplice  without  knowing  it,  unhappy  woman ! 
Well,  I  prefer  having  to  do  with  another  than  you." 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  in  a  mild,  firm  voice,  "  you  cannot  think  to 
impose  by  violence  on  a  venerable  man,  who  for  twenty  yt'ars  has  had 
the  care  of  my  soul.    His  age  alone  should  be  respected." 

"  No  age  shall  prevent  me ! " 

"  Heavens !    Where  are  you  going  ?    You  alarm  me  ! " 

"  I  am  going  to  your  church.  They  must  know  you  there.  I  will 
ask  for  your  confessor,  and  we  shall  see." 

"  I  entreat  you,  my  dear,"  cried  Fran^oise,  throwing  herself  in  affright 
before  Dagobert,  who  was  hastening  toward  the  door ;  "  only  think  to 
what  you  will  expose  yourself !  Heavens !  insult  a  priest  ?  Why,  it  is 
one  of  the  reserved  cases ! " 

These  last  words,  which  appeared  most  alarming  to  the  simplicity  of 
Dagobert's  wife,  did  not  make  any  impression  upon  the  soldier.  He  dis- 
engaged himself  from  her  grasp,  and  was  going  to  rush  out  bareheaded, 
so  high  was  his  exasperation,  when  the  door  opened  and  the  commissary 
of  police  entered,  followed  by  Mother  Bunch  and  a  policeman  cairying 
the  bundle  which  he  had  taken  from  the  young  girl. 

"  The  commissary ! "  cried  Dagobert,  who  recognized  him  by  his  offi- 
cial scarf.  "  Ah,  so  much  the  better ;  he  could  not  have  come  at  a  fitter 
moment." 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE     EXAMINATION 


ADAME  FRANgOISE  BAUDOIN?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  I,"  said  Fran^oise.  Then  perceiving  the 
pale  and  trembling  sewing-girl,  who  did  not  dare  to  come 
forward,  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  her.  "  Oh,  my  poor 
child ! "  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  tears ;  "  forgive — forgive  us,  since 
it  is  for  our  sake  you  have  suffered  this  humiliation !  ^ 

When  Dagobert's  wife  had  tenderly  embraced  the  young  seamstress, 
the  latter,  turning  toward  the  commissary,  said  to  him  with  an  expres- 
sion of  sad  and  touching  dignity: 
"  You  see,  sir,  that  I  am  not  a  thief." 

"Madame,"  said  the  magistrate,  addressing  FranQoise,  "am  I  to 
understand  that  the  silver  mug,  the  shawl,  the  sheets  contained  in  this 

bundle " 

"  Belong  to  me,  sir.  It  was  to  render  me  a  service  that  this  dear  girl, 
who  is  the  best  and  most  honest  creature  in  the  world,  undertook  to 
caiTy  these  articles  to  the  pawnbroker's." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  magistrate  sternly  to  the  policeman,  "  you  have  com- 
mitted a  deplorable  error.  I  shall  take  care  to  report  you,  and  see  that 
you  are  punished.    You  may  go,  sir." 

Then  addressing  Mother  Bunch,  with  an  air  of  real  regret,  he 
added : 

"  I  can  only  express  my  sorrow  for  what  has  happened.  Believe  me, 
I  deeply  feel  for  the  cruel  position  in  which  you  have  been  placed." 

"  I  believe  it,  sir,"  said  Mother  Bunch, "  and  I  thank  you."  Overcome 
by  so  many  emotions,  she  sank  upon  a  chair. 

The  magistrate  was  about  to  retire,  when  Dagobert,  who  had  been 
seriously  reflecting  for  some  minutes,  said  to  him  in  a  firm  voice : 
"  Please  to  hear  me,  sir ;  I  have  a  deposition  to  make." 
"  Speak,  sir." 

"  What  I  am  about  to  say  is  very  important ;  it  is  to  you,  in  your 
quality  of  a  magistrate,  that  I  mako  this  declaration."  • 
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"  And  as  a  magistrate  I  will  hear  you,  sir." 

"  I  arrived  here  two  days  ago,  bringing  with  me  from  Russia  two  girls 
who  had  been  intrusted  to  me  by  their  mother — the  wife  of  Marshal 
Simon.'* 

"  Of  Marshal  Simon,  Duke  de  Ligny  f "  said  the  commissary,  very 
much  surprised. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  left  them  hero,  being  obliged  to  go  out  on  pressing 
business.  This  morning,  during  my  absence,  they  disappeared ;  and  I 
am  certain  I  know  the  man  who  has  been  the  cause  of  it." 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  Fran^oise,  much  alarmed. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  yom'  declaration  is  a  very  serious  one. 
Disappearance  of  persons,  sequestration  perhaps.  But  are  you  quite 
sure  I " 

"  These  young  ladies  were  here  an  hour  ago ;  I  repeat,  sir,  that  during 
my  absence  they  have  been  taken  away." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  your  declaration,  sir ;  but  still  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  so  strange  an  abduction.  Who  tells  you  that  these 
young  girls  will  not  return  ?  Besides,  whom  do  you  suspect  ?  One 
word,  before  you  make  your  accusation.  Remember,  it  is  the  magis- 
trate who  hears  you.  On  leaving  this  place  the  law  will  take  its  course 
in  this  affair." 

"  That  is  what  I  wish,  sir ;  I  am  responsible  for  those  young  ladies  to 
their  father.  He  may  arrive  at  any  moment,  and  I  must  be  prepared 
to  justify  myself." 

"  I  understand  all  these  reasons,  sir ;  but  still,  have  a  care  you  are  not 
deceived  by  unfounded  suspicions.  Your  denunciation  once  made,  I 
may  have  to  act  provisionally  against  the  person  accused.  Now,  if  you 
should  be  under  a  mistake,  the  consequences  would  be  very  serious  for 
you;  and,  without  going  further,"  said  the  magistrate,  pointing  to 
Mother  Bunch,  with  emotion,  "  you  see  what  are  the  results  of  a  false 
accusation." 

"  You  hear,  my  dear,"  cried  Fran^oise,  terrified  at  the  resolution  of 

Dagobert  to  accuse  Abbe  Dubois ;  "do  not  say  a  word  more,  I  entreat  you." 

But  the  more  the  soldier  reflected,  the  more  he  felt  convinced 

that  nothing  but  the  influence  of  her  confessor  could  have  induced  his 

wife  to  act  as  she  had  done ;  so  he  resumed,  with  assurance : 

"  I  accuse  my  wife's  confessor  of  being  the  principal  or  the  accomplice 
in  the  abduction  of  Marshal  Simon's  daughters." 

Fran^oise  uttered  a  deep  groan,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands; 
while  Mother  Bunch,  who  had  drawn  nigh,  endeavorc^d  to  console  her. 
The  magistrate  had  listened  to  Dagobert  with  extreme  astonishment, 
and  he  now  said  to  him  with  some  severity : 
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" Piay,  sir,  do  not  accuse  unjustly  a  man  whose  position  is  in  the 
highest  degi'ee  respectable  —  a  priest,  sir! — yes,  a  priest!  I  warned 
you  beforehand  to  reflect  upon  what  you  advanced.  All  this  becomes 
very  serious ;  and  at  your  age,  any  levity  in  such  matters  would  be  un- 
pardonable." 

"  Bless  me,  sir  ! "  said  Dagobert,  with  impatience ;  "  at  my  age,  one 
has  common  sense.  These  are  the  facts.  My  wife  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  honorable  of  human  creatures, — ask  any  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  they  will  tell  you  so, — but  she  is  a  devotee;  and,  for 
twenty  years  she  has  always  seen  with  her  confessor's  eyes.  She  adores 
her  son,  she  loves  me  also ;  but  she  puts  the  confessor  before  us  both." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  commissary,  "  these  family  details " 

"  Are  indispensable,  as  you  shall  see.  I  go  out  an  hour  ago,  to  look 
after  this  poor  girl  here.  When  I  come  back,  the  young  ladies  have  dis- 
appeared. 1  ask  my  wife  to  whom  she  has  intrusted  them,  and  where 
they  are ;  she  falls  at  my  feet,  weeping,  and  says :  *  Do  what  you  will 
with  me,  but  do  not  ask  me  what  is  become  of  the  children ;  I  cannot 
answer  you.' " 

"  Is  this  true,  madame  I "  cried  the  commissary,  looking  at  Fran^oise 
with  surprise. 

"  Anger,  threats,  entreaties,  had  no  effect,"  resumed  Dagobert ;  "  to 
everything  she  answered  as  mildly  as  a  saint :  '  I  can  tell  you  nothing ! ' 
Now,  sir,  I  maintain  that  my  wife  has  no  interest  to  take  away  these 
children ;  she  is  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  her  confessor ;  she  has 
acted  by  his  orders  and  for  his  purposes ;  he  is  the  guilty  party." 

While  Dagobert  spoke  the  commissary  looked  more  and  more  atten- 
tively at  Frangoise,  who,  supported  by  the  hunchback,  continued  to 
weep  bitterly.  After  a  moment's  reflection,  the  magistrate  advanced 
toward  Dagobert's  wife  and  said  to  her : 

"  Madame,  you  have  heard  what  your  lius])and  has  just  declared  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  What  have  you  to  say  in  your  justification  ? " 

"  But,  sir,"  cried  Dagobert,  "it  is  not  my  wife  that  I  accuse — I  do  not 
mean  that ;  it  is  her  confessor." 

"  Sir,  you  have  applied  to  a  magistrate ;  and  the  magistrate  must  act 
as  he  thinks  best  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  Once  more,  madame," 
he  resumed,  addressing  Fran^oise,  "  what  have  you  to  say  in  your  jus- 
tification?" 

"  Alas !  nothing,  sir." 

"  Is  it  true  that  yom*  husband  left  these  young  girls  in  your  charge 
when  he  went  out  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 
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"  Is  it  true  that  on  his  return  they  were  no  longer  to  be  found  I " 

"  Yes,  su*.'* 

"  Is  it  true  that  when  he  asked  you  where  they  were,  you  told  him 
that  you  could  give  him  no  information  on  the  subject  ?  ^ 

The  commissary  appeared  to  wait  for  a  reply  with  a  kind  of  anxious 
curiosity. 

"  Yes,  sir,*^  said  she,  with  the  utmost  simplicity ;  "  that  was  the  answer 
I  made  my  husband." 

"  What,  madame  ! "  said  the  magistrate,  with  an  air  of  painful  aston- 
ishment ;  "  that  was  your  only  answer  to  all  the  prayers  and  commands 
of  your  husband  ?  What !  you  refused  to  give  him  the  least  informa- 
tion ?    It  is  neither  probable  nor  possible." 

"  It  is  the  truth,  sir." 

"  Well,  but,  after  all,  madame,  what  have  you  done  with  the  young 
ladies  that  were  intrusted  to  your  care  ? " 

"  I  can  teU  you  nothing  about  it,  sir.  If  I  would  not  answer  my  poor 
husband,  I  certainly  wiU  not  answer  any  one  else." 

**  Well,  sir,"  resumed  Dagobert,  "  was  I  wrong  ?  An  honest,  excellent 
woman  like  that,  who  was  always  full  of  good  sense  and  affection,  to 
talk  in  this  way  —  is  it  natural  I  I  repeat  to  you,  sir,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  her  confessor.  Act  against  him  promptly  and  decidedly,  we  shall 
soon  know  all,  and  my  poor  children  will  be  restored  to  me." 

"  Madame,"  continued  the  commissary,  without  being  able  to  repress 
a  certain  degree  of  emotion, "  I  am  about  to  speak  to  you  very  severely. 
My  duty  obliges  me  to  do  so.  This  affair  becomes  so  serious  and  com- 
pHcated  that  I  must  instantly  commence  judicial  proceedings  on  the 
subject.  You  acknowledge  that  these  young  ladies  have  been  .left  in 
your  charge,  and  that  you  cannot  produce  them.  Now,  listen  to  me ;  if 
you  refuse  to  give  any  explanation  in  the  matter,  it  is  you  alone  that 
will  be  accused  of  their  disappearance.  I  shall  be  obliged,  though  with 
great  regret,  to  take  you  into  custody." 

"  Me ! "  cried  Francjoise,  with  the  utmost  alarm. 

"  Her ! "  exclaimed  Dagobert ;  "  never !  It  is  her  confessor  that  I 
accuse,  not  my  poor  wife.  Take  her  into  custody  indeed ! "  He  ran 
toward  her,  as  if  he  would  protect  her. 

"  It  is  too  late,  sir,"  said  the  commissary.  "  You  have  made  your 
charge  for  the  abduction  of  these  two  young  ladies.  According  to  your 
wife^s  own  declaration,  she  alone  is  compromised  up  to  this  point.  I 
must  take  her  before  the  Public  Prosecutor,  who  will  decide  what  course 
to  pursue." 

"  And  I  say,  sir,"  cried  Dagobert,  in  a  menacing  tone,  "  that  my  wife 
shall  not  stir  from  this  room." 
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"  Sir,"  said  the  commissary  coolly,  "  I  can  appreciate  your  feelings ; 
but,  in  the  interest  of  justice,  I  would  beg  you  not  to  oppose;  a  netjessary 
measure — a  measure  which,  moreover,  in  ten  minutes  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  you  to  prevent." 

These  words,  spoken  with  calmness,  recalled  the  soldier  to  himself. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  accuse  my  wife." 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear — do  not  think  of  me ! "  said  Fran<?oi8e,  with 
the  angelic  resignation  of  a  martyr.  "  The  Lord  is  still  pleased  to  try  me 
sorely;  but  I  am  his  servant,  and  must  gratefully  resign  myself  to 
his  will.  Let  them  arrest  me  if  they  choose ;  I  will  say  no  more  in 
prison  than  I  have  said  already  on  the  subject  of  those  poor  children." 

"  But,  sir,"  cried  Dagobert,  "  you  see  that  my  wife  is  out  of  her  head. 
You  cannot  arrest  her." 

"  There  is  no  charge,  proof,  or  indication  against  the  other  person 
whom  you  accuse,  and  whose  character  should  be  his  protection.  If  I 
take  your  wife,  she  may  perhaps  be  restored  to  you  after  a  preliminary 
examination.  I  regret,"  added  the  commissary,  in  a  tone  of  pity,  "  to 
have  to  execute  such  a  mission,  at  the  very  moment  when  your  son's 
arrest " 

"  What ! "  cried  Dagoljert,  looking  with  speechless  astonishment  at 
his  wife  and  Mother  Bunch  ;  "  what  does  he  say  ?    My  son  ?  " 

"  You  were  not  then  aware  of  it  ?  Oh,  sir !  a  thousand  pardons ! " 
said  the  magistrate,  with  painful  emotion.  "  It  is  distressing  to  make 
you  such  a  communication." 

"My  son ! "  repeated  Dagobert,  pressing  his  two  hands  to  his  fore- 
head.   "  My  son  arrested ! " 

"  For  a  political  offense  of  no  great  moment,"  said  the  commissary. 

"  Oh  !  this  is  too  much.  All  comes  on  me  at  once !  "  cried  the  soldier, 
f allmg  overpowered  into  a  chair,  and  hiding  his  face  with  his  hands. 

After  a  touching  farewell,  during  which,  in  spite  of  her  terror, 
FranQoise  remained  faithful  to  the  vow  she  had  made  to  the  Abb^ 
Dubois,  Dagobert,  who  had  refused  to  give  evidence  against  his  wife, 
was  left  leaning  upon  a  table,  exhausted  by  contending  emotions,  and 
could  not  help  exclaiming : 

"  Yesterday  I  had  with  me  my  wife,  my  son,  my  two  poor  orphans, 
and  now  I  am  alone,  alone !  " 

The  moment  he  pronounced  these  words,  in  a  despairing  tone,  a 
mild,  sad  voice  was  heard  close  behind  him,  saying  timidly :  "  M.  Dago- 
bert, I  am  here ;  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  remain  and  wait  upon  you." 

It  was  Mother  Bunch. 

END    OF    VOLUME    I. 
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